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PREFACE 


During the last forty years several prominent students of 
Semitic philology have inquired into the phenomenon of Semitic 
worship of ancestors and of the dead. It is sufficient to mention 
Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel ; Oort’s Over dooden- 
vereering bij de Israelieten ; Goldziher’s Culte des ancfetres 
and his Todtenverehrung ; Schw.vlly’s Leben nach dem Tode. 

The present treatise follows a different line. I have been 
struck by the fact that many rites of mourning occur also as 
religious rites. It is my purpose in the first place to show this 
in some cases which so far have escaped attention or have not 
sufficiently been discussed. 

But research cannot stop after having shown the outward 
identity of these rites. We must try to e.\;plain this identity. This 
is only possible if we are able to discover the original meaning 
of the ceremonies as mourning^ and as religious rites. In some 
cases we shall not be able to do this. 

In other cases it will appear that the mourning rite goes 
back to the same motive as the religious rite. Here mourning 
and religion may have gone the same way independently of 
one another. 

In a third class it will appear that as mourning rites they 
have a meaning rational to the primitive mind, whereas they 
are not understood in religion. Here our conclusion is, that 
religion has simply borrowed them from mourning. This calls 
for an explanation, which it is not difficult to give. In the 
dominion of mourning some rites have become acts in honour 
of the dead, acts of worship ; and as such they have been 
adopted by religion, the real domain of worship. IMourning and 
religion have, also in this point, become neighbouring provinces ; 
and this has led to other units passing from one territory to 
the other. 

I must how'ever warn the reader not to think that my con- 
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elusions are final in my own opinion. On the contrary, I shall 
consider my purpose attained, if the following' pages instigate 
others to give their attention to these problems which are im- 
portant enough to be discussed by students of Semitic science. 
I therefore beg them to take mv inquiries for nothing more 
than what they are : essays in the proper sense of the word. 

Neither will the list of rites discussed here prove to be com- 
plete. Cases which seemed either doubtful or to be capable 
of a double or a manifold interpretation, are treated in the 
last chapter. But other cases which seemed too doubtful have 
been omitted altogether. 

The present treatise had already been written when Professor 
Goedziher's article “Die Entblbssung des Hauptes" in Der 
Islam VI, p. 301 sqq. appeared. 

I am indebted to Mrs. Kuenen — Wicksteed for her careful 
revision of my English manuscript and of the proofs. 

I have to thank Professors Hoetsma, Kuiper and Sxouck 
Hurgroa’je for several remarks and corrections. 


Leiden, May 1916. 
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THE THRASHING-FLOOR 


I 

On the sig-nificance of the thrashing-floor in the life of the 
Syriac peasants of to day, we possess the admirable treatise 
by J. G. Wetzstein, entitled „Die Syrische Dreschtafel”. Wetzstein 
states that ,vor jedem Dorfe liegt ein grosser baumloser, aber 
in niedrig gelegenen Gegenden meist gut beraster, also griiner 
Anger, welcher die Tenne, bfedar, der Ortschaft heisst". It is 
not only for its proper purpose that the thrashing-floor is used 
nowadays, it is also used for marriage and funeral rites. When 
a Syriac peasant dies, his body is placed on the thrashing- 
sledge ; if there is an open space near his house, the corpse is 
put there ; but generally it is taken to the common thrashing- 
floor, where it remains under a tent and where several mourning 
rites take place, some of which are even continued after the 
burial. 

That the use of the thrashing-floor for mourning rites dates 
from remote antiquity, is proved by the story of the burial of 
Jacob, whose body is brought from Egypt to the country East 
of the Jordan, to the thrashing-floor, called “the trashing-floor 
of the thorn”, as is told in Gen. 50, 10 : “and they came to 
the trashing-floor of the thorn, which is beyond Jordan, and 
there they mourned with a great and very sore lamentation” ^). 
Here is an example of that wonderful continuity of the East, 
that makes the Present a living illustration of the Past, and the 
Past an illustration of the Present. Therefore it is not surprising 
to find traces of the same custom in the literature lying between 
the Old Testament and that of the present day. In the Baby- 
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Ionian Talmud, Mo'ed katan 5/^ “the held ot weepers \ |'r '!2 
is mentioned, which is explained as “a held on which people 
perform their farewell ceremonies to the deceased ’j. Probably 
an utterance of Jeremiah points to the same custom. Chap. 
7, 29 the prophet says; “Cut oh thine hair, and cast it awa)' 
and take up a lamentation on glades"-). Here also bewailing 
scenes appear to take place on bare hills, probabl}- the same- 
places that were used as thrashing-floors. In modern Palestine 
the thrashing-floor often is a smooth rock®). 

In the towns the thrashing-floor did of course not hold the 
same position as in villages. But the old custom has here too 
preserved its features ; the thrashing-floor has been replaced 
by the square or the marketplace. This may be inferred from 
several instances. In the Mishna, Mo'ed katan III, 8 the actions 
to be omitted on feast days are described; -It is not allowed 
to place the bier on the square, in order to prevent the be- 
wailing of the deceased becoming regular (on these days)" b. 
The custom is also attested for Syria in a canon of Jacob of 
Edessa, communicated by Bar Hebraeus. Xomocanon, p. 69, 
paen. sqq. ; "In early Christian times, when the faithful were 
few in number, the services for the dead were held in the 
churches. But now that they have become numerous, it is not 
necessary to carry the dead into the church. But often the 
services are held in the houses or in the squares”®). 

A trace of the X’orth-Semitic use of the trashing-floor or a 
similar place outside or within the town for mourning cere- 
monies, seems to have been preserved among the Southern 
Semites too. (Muslim books of tradition mention a service for 
the dead, held by Mohammed in (Medina at the place called 
al-Musalla. This space was situated in the Southern part of the 
market Barr al-Munakha. East of Wadi Buthan®). When the 

1) n\W2n r,3 

2) nrp -it; ’t; 

3J Can.^an in ZUMG, I. XX, 175. 

4) “stt’cr, riN rjir.b ns 

5) ,ocn ^ocn Ktvaaj’coso oocn >icvjc=i 

rClA relijsscvi . Aa. 

(— jioen rdacvjc.ao KIApC* . ^ a^oA>Au 

_ Ponds. 

6} Cf. Mohammed eii de Joden te Medina, p. 25. 
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Xegus of Abessinia died, Mohammed had this fact proclaimed 
; then, says Bukhari. Djana’iz. bab 6i, “he ranged his 
followers on the Musalla and pronounced four times the takbir 
over the Negus" b. This tradition is also communicated by 
Muslim ; it gives his commentator Nawawl the opportunity of 
discussing the question whether the service for the dead should 
take place on the Musalla or in the mosque ') : “ Abu Hanifa 
concludes from the tradition “he went to the Musalla" that 
the service for the dead should not be held in the mosque. 
But our school (that of Shafil) and most of the others, 
declare it to be allowed in the mosque" So the different 
schools appear to have held different opinions on this point. 
The custom of carrvino; the dead to the svnaoroffue or to the 
church appears to have been well known among Eastern Jews 
and Christians. In the treatise Berakot of the Jerusalem Talmud 
it is mentioned several times, e.g. Ill, i : “Rabbi Jose was 
delivering his lecture (in the Synagogue) when a corpse was 
brought in" *). We have already quoted the canon by Jakob 
of Edessa, proving that Oriental Christianity was also well 
acquainted with the custom. Burying eminent men even in or 
before the altar was a Christian custom ^). 

How closely Islam followed the practices of its teachers can 
be seen not only from the Muslim custom of performing the 
service for the dead in the mosque, but also from the fact, 
that the famous jurisconsult Awzab was buried in the Alihrab 
of the mosque at Beirut"). The Mihrab corresponds to the altar. 

On the other hand opposition against this custom was so 
violent, that even in the time of al-Malik al-Ashraf it was still 
a point of discussion, whether corpses were allowed to be in- 
troduced into the mosques of Mekka and IMedlna '). It is 
pos.sible that this opposition wms due to that tendency which 

•) Lsu^i jyJLc 

2) tl, 337, 24 sqq. 

4) td ' um '’nn ■’21 

5) I'f. Redjan, .Xcta Martyrum, I, 92,7; B.ar Ilebraeus, Chroiiicon EccUoiasticum, HI. 
475,4. I.ane, p. 527 attests the custom for the modern Egyptian .Muslims. 

6) Cf. the article al-, 4 wza'i in the Encyclop.tedia of Islam. 

7) Kutb al-])In. p. 20S sq, Cf. Snouck Uurgronie, Mekka, II, i8g. 
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is called by Muslim tradition itself “the tendency to deviate 
from Judaism and Christendom" It may 

also have been connected with anxiety not to defile the nujsque 

Those who thought that the Musalla was the proper place 
for the service of the dead, quoted Mohammed as an example. 
It seems that tradition concerning this fact was based iqjon 
historical reminiscences. This is not the important question 
however for us. The tradition quoted shows that the Mu.salla 
was considered as the natural place for the service for the dead. 
In connection with our instances showing that the Xorthern 
Semites had parallel cu.stoms, we may probably take it as 
certain that here are traces of a proto-semitic rite. 

I have assumed a consanguinity between the Xorth-Semitic 
thrashing-floor and the South-Semitic Musalla on account of 
their common place in the mourning rites and on account of 
the fact that among the Xorthern Semites thrashing-floor and 
square occur in mourning rites one beside the other. This 
parallelism and the conclusion drawn from it are corroborated 
by evidence from Xorth-Africa of to day, where the Musalla 
is still a thrashing-floor or a similar place. 'I'his appears from 
the description of it given by Doutte : “c'est une aire assez 
vaste, 6u se trouve parfois un petit mur avec un mihrab dans 
lec]uel prie I'imam. et quelqiies marches sur lesquelles il monte 
pour prononcer la Khotba ; il en est ainsi dans beaucoup de 
villes du Maroc" '). 


II 

We find the thrashing-floor among the Semites used for 
marriage and mourning rites. Before discussing its further uses 
we must ask : how can it be explained that ceremonies bearing 
such a difterent character, should be performed in the same place.' 

It is possible to answer this question in a rationalistic sense : 
tor the two ceremonies some space is required and so the 
thrashing-floor is naturally chosen for performing them. Probably 
this rationalism is also that of the present .Syriac peasants. A 
student of the history of religion however has good reason to 
doubt such explanations, because they do not seem to be ex- 
haustive. He is aware of the fact, that ancient ceremonies of a 


I) p. 462 
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religious nature (and primitive life is of a much more religious 
nature than ours) have usually a relia-ious meaning' also in 
those details which have lost their significance for the dull- 
minded generations which have learnt to think rationalisticallv. 
For us it is clear that, marriage ceremonies taking place on 
the thrashing-floor, there must be an intrinsic connection between 
the significance of marriage and the significance of the trash- 
ing-floor. The same holds good for mourning rites and the 
thrashing-floor. 

Now the connection between marriage ceremonies and the 
thrashing-floor is elucidated by Hosea IX, i : “Rejoice not, o 
Israel, for joy, as other people: tor thou hast gone a whoring 
from thy God, thou hast loved the reward of harlots upon 
every thrashing-floor" ^). Here it appears, that the thrashing- 
floor was the place of ritual prostitution. And now the signi- 
ficance of the thrashing-floor is clear. Prostitution in antiquity 
occurs as a purely religious rite, as every student of Semitic 
religion knows. But it may also be a rite performed in order 
to bring about fertility for the coming harvest, consequently a 
rite of sympathetic magic. That this rite used to take place on 
the spot which is a symbol of harvest, is only natural ; so the 
thrashing-floor seems to have been the symbol of the fertile earth. 

This explains also the reason why marriages are celebrated 
on the thrashing-floor. The aim of Semitic marriage consists in 
the procreation of children in large number : therefore marriage 
is celebrated on the spot, representative of the earth, the type 
of fertility. 

The conclusions which we have come to give us also the 
an.swer to our second question : what is the connection between 
the thrashing-floor and the dead? We may now put the question 
thus: What is the connection between the earth and the dead: 
In the first place we think of the passage in Gen. 3 , ig: “In 
the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou taken : for dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return". 

The word for dust, used here, is "12y . Xoldeke, in his ad- 
mirable article “Mutter Erde und Verwandtes bei den Semiten" -j 


ij 'D '"V pnx "vXs rr’:* n'orn rx 


pT fc(i!iected after LXX) 

2 ) Archiv fur Religions\\ i^j^en^chaft, Vlll, y. i6i bqq. 
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has observed that is the denomination of the matter ot 

which the earth consists : man is earth and returns to earth. 
The same idea is strikingly expressed by Bar Hebraeus in his 
Ethikon. The true mystics, he says, lie down to sleep on the 
floor, without anything separating them from the earth. For 
they say to their body : thou art dust, and unto dust thou 
shalt return ^). In a monograph “The Ideas of the Western 
Semites concerning the Navel of the Earth" -] I have endeavoured 
to show, that according to a widely spread Semitic theory the 
nucleus of the earth is considered as the typical grave. Even 
in modern poetry the bodies of the dead are compared with 
seed strewn in the mother earth; “Noch kostlicheren Samen 
bergen wir trauernd in der Erde Schooss und hoffen dass er 
aus den Sarp-en erbllihen soil zu schonerm Loos" (Schiller’s Lied 

o 

von der Glocke). 

So the act of placing the deceased on the thrashing-floor is 
likely to have been a symbolic representation of the intrinsic 
connection between the dead and the earth. It may be compared 
to a birth-rite described by A. Dieterich In Italy it occurs 
in some places, that a new-born child Is laid on the earth ; the 
same rite was and is practised in some parts of Germany. 
Dieterich has explained this rite as a dedication of the child 
to the Earth, the mother of mankind. 

Ill 

After having considered the thrashing-floor as the scene of 
rnarriatte and mournino rites, we have to show its relation to 

o o' 

matrical and relitjious rites. 

During the reign of Ahab and Joshaphat a remarkable scene 
took place on the thrashing-floor’ outside the gate of .Samaria. 
The two kings, being in doubt whether they should undertake 
a campaign against Aram, wished to consult an oracle. Four 
hundred prophets were gathered on the thra.shing-floor, where 
the kings , seated on their thrones , watched the grotesque 
performance of the raging prophets ‘‘j. 

This is not the first example of the religious use of the 


i: i<. 44, 1- 

2 ) ^ erliaiidelingen dci Koii. Akadcmic van Wctcnichappen, Aid. l.cttcikundc, Nituwc 
Reeks, Dcel W'lil, N'*. i. 

3j Mutter Erde, p. 6 sqq. 


4) 2 Kings 22. 
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thrashino;-floor in Israelite history. When David had numbered 
the people and this action had been punished by a plague from 
Yahwe, the prophet Gad was sent to teach David the remedy ; 
“And Gad came that day to David, and said to him, Go up, 
rear an altar unto Yahwe in the threshing-floor of Arauna the 
Jebusite’. “And David built there an altar unto Yahwe and 
offered burnt offerings and peace offerings. So Yahwe was in- 
intreated for the land, and the plague was stayed from Israel” *). 

The place is expressly mentioned by Gad, evidently because 
it was considered as eminently suitable to bear the altar. It 
was even considered so suitable for religious purposes that the 
temple of Solomon was ordered to be built there"). A special 
interest is attached to the customs practised near Tlemcen in 
a sanctuary where Sidi Ya'kub al-Tifrisi is worshipped with 
ancient rites. Continually, says Doutteb, people go to offer, 
usually hens, to Sidi Ya'kub. The animals are slaughtered by 
the mukaddem “sur une aire degarnie d’herbe”. There the 
blood is left to impregnate the earth and the feathers are laid 
in heaps ; every night the djinn’s come to take away the feathers 
and to drink the blood. 

'The same IMu.salla at Medina where the service for the dead 
was held , was the place used for performing the religious 
ceremonies immediately after Mohammed's Hidjra. As soon as 
the mosque had been built, the salat was held there. But some 
ceremonies kept their place on the Mu.salla, of course because 
the Musalla wms thought the most suitable ground for them, 
riiesc ceremonies were : the Salat al-lstiska’ and the .Saliit on 
the so-called two Feasts (the first of Shawwal and the tenth 
of Dhu '1-Hidjdja). Regarding the ceremony of praying for rain, 
I must remark, that it was also a Jewish custom to perform it 
in the scpiare of the town. This ap[)ears from the Mi.shna 
treatise Ta'anit ; “ people carry the teba to the square of the 
towm” Here w'e find again the correspondence between the 
Musalla and the square w'hich w'e have noticed before. The 
parallelism between the ^luslim and the Jewish prayer for rain 


I) 2 24, i8: p;i^ n^r: “'n''': ::p“ x-inri 

voi',c25: inn n'.T 

2} 2 Cliion. 3. I. 3 ) p. 475 - 

4) II, I : -i.’y s.M n-'nn nx 
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probably points to old Semitic rites, dating from the times 
before Judaism and Islam ^). 

Tradition generally says that Mohammed performed the prayer 
for rain on the Musalla -). But utterances in favour of the 
mosque are also heard. Bukhari") relates that once during the 
Friday salat Mohammed heard people complaining of drought, 
thereupon he prayed for rain in the mosque. So tradition ap- 
pears to be divided as to the use of mosque or ^lusalla for 
the prayer for rain. It is easy to see the reason of this dissen- 
sion. The Musalla was the classical place for the prayer for 
rain ; therefore it was used by the Prophet , according to 
KastallanI, in the year 6 A.H., consequently at a time when 
the mosque had been built. Mohammed only continued the 
pagan rite in its old place, with Muslim additions. If the tra- 
dition should not be historical, it would prove, that later gene- 
rations have done so. 

On the other hand it' was natural that Muslims, judging the 
mosque to be the most suitable place for Muslim rites, con- 
demned the pagan place with its pagan reminiscences. It is 
however to be remarked, that to the present day the prayer 
for rain is held in the open air. Carsten Niebuhr, Reize naar 
Arabic, I, 384 gives a description of the ceremony in a place 
in Yemen; he calls the Musalla “a place outside the town 
destined for public prayer”. 

We find the same dissension regarding the use of Musalla 
or mosque on the two feasts. Of the origin of the feast on the 
tenth of Dhu ' 1 -Hidjdja we do not know so much as we could 
wish. Muslim tradition favours the view that Mohammed in 
Medina, not being able to celebrate the ha^dj, created a sub- 
stitute for it at .Medina, consisting of a public .salat, khutba 
and sacrifice of animals, on the Mu.salla. It is remarkable to 
see, that these ceremonies dit not become obsolete after the 
conquest of Mekka, but that, on the contrary, up to the present 
day they enjoy a wide-spread popularity throughout the Muslim 
world. We may perhaps venture the hypothesis, that it was an 
ancient custom of pagan Arabia to offer sacrifices at the feast 
of autumn in several places. This hypothesis appears probable, 


1 } Cf. Juynboli, Handbuch, p, 93. 

2) Bukhari, Istiska', bab 4: Muslim If, 501 vp: Aini Da'ud I, 115 S(j.: Tnmifihi 
1 10; XasaT I, 224. 

3) Islis^a'. bab 6. 
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considering the fact that the feast in the autumn was a proto- 
semitic festival, by no means limited to Mekka and its environs. 
Perhaps we ma)’ even go further and suppose that from of old 
the Musalla at iMedlna was the place where such ceremonies used 
to be performed. According to tradition, Mohammed conducted 
his followers to the Mu.salla (Bokhari, Adain, bab 6, 15 sq., 

1 8, 21 sq. Muslim II, 296. Abu Da’ud I, ii2sqq, Xasa’i I, 
231. Tirmidhi I, 107). Muslim practice has followed his example ; 
Doutte's description of the North-African Musalla, which I have 
quoted above (p. 41, is given as the description of the Mu.salla 
for the Feast of Sacrifices. Some doctors of the Law however 
are of a different opinion ; Abu Ishak al- Sh irazi (Tanbih, p. 
41, 19) says on this point: “the .salat (on the two P'easts) is 
to be held in the mosque ; but when this is not spacious enough, 
people have to perform their .salat in the open air" ^). The 
famous Nawawl, like Abu Ishak a Shafi'ite, gives full information 
on the subject of the different opinions within his own Madhhab 
(II, 296, 14). On Muslim’s tradition, cited above: "the Prophet, 
on the days of Sacrihces and of Breaking the Fast, used to 
go out and to begin with the salat” he commentates in this 
way: “This tradition is an argument for those who think per- 
forming the Salat of the Feast on the Musalla preferable to 
performing it in the mosque. This is the practice of the people 
in most of the capitals. But as to the people of Mekka, from 
the beginning of Islam onwards they have performed it in the 
mosque. Among the adherents of our Madhhab there are two 
opinions. One declares the open field preferable on account 
of the tradition in question. According to the other one (and 
this is favoured by a larger number of adherents) the mosque 
is to be preferred, save only if it should not be spacious enough. 
It is said that the inhabitants of Mekka perform the Salat on 
these days in the mosque only because it is spacious and that 
the Prophet went to the Musalla only because the mosque was 
too small. And this proves that the mosque is to be preferred, 
if it is spacious enough" "). 


J 

2) jj., J- kv? 
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As this quotation shows, Xawawi reduces the question to a 
triflinq' one. But nobody will credit him with a true insiqht in 
this matter : that Mohammed performed these ceremonies on 
the Musalla had nothinq to do with a question of space : it 
happened because they were thought to be in their proper 
place there. 

Perhaps also among the Malikites a certain suspicion of the 
Mu.salla is to be observed. Khalil b. Ishak, at the end of his 
paragraph on the two Feasts says: ‘•On these two days super- 
erogatory salat’s betore or after the festal .salat are rejire- 
hensible if performed on a mirsalla, not if performed in a 
mosque " A One may further compare Zurkani on the Muwatm', 
I, 32S, S sqq. But it is not certain whether the passage is to 
be interpreted in this sense. 


IV 

So we have found the remarkable fact that the thrashing- 
floor is the scene of rites of mourning and of religion. We 
have also found, that the reason for rites of mourning being 
performed there is quite clear ; it is the symbol of the earth, 
especially of the fertile earth. Our ne.xt question must be this : 
Is there also an intrinsic connection between the thrashing- 
floor and these religious rites.' Or. in other words: between 
the fertile earth and these rites? 

In this case it does not .seem so easy to give the answer 
as in the former one. A\ e have found a great varietv of reli- 
lious rites performed on the thrashing-floor : the performance 
of the prophets, the building of an altar, the building of the 
temple, sacrifice of fowls, the prayer for rain, the service on 
the two Aluslim beasts. We may conclude from this variety 
with certainty that the thrashing-floor or the Alusalla is thought 
the proper place for all sorts of religious rites. It is however 
to be observed that some of these rites may have been con- 
nected intrinsically with the idea of the fertile earth or the 

^ ^ _5 X-X-Ravw ' % A-Xx yS- ' V ' d i 
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earth. In the first place the prayer for rain. In the second 
place the sacrifices. For we know that the altar -itself has cer- 
tain connections with the earth and has been considered as a 
symbol of the earth ; I may refer here to the monograph on the 
Navel of the Earth, p. 40. Consequently sacrifice has an essential 
relation to the earth, at least in some cases. Whether our 
e.xamples belong to these cases, it seems impossible to decide. 

So we may imagine two answers to our question. One would 
be this ; sacrifice was performed on the thrashing-floor or a 
similar space because ot the intrinsic connection between the 
two. From this case onward the thrashinof-floor has e.xtended 
its dominion over all sorts of religious acts. 

The other would be this : it is uncertain whether the sacrifices 
performed on the thrashing-floor have been the beginniilfg- of 
its connection with religious rites, as in most cases sacrifice 
does not appear to have been limited to the thrashing-floor. 
So sacrifice cannot be our starting point in answering the 
question. We have simply to state that all sorts of religious 
ceremonies take place on the thrashing-floor. This is to be 
explained by the fact that this area was of old the scene of 
mourning rites. Religion has .simply appropriated the place of 
the mourning ceremony as it has done in other cases we shall 
meet with. It could so borrow, because mourning, religion and 
magic are closely connected in antiquity. 

I should be glad if any reader could produce arguments to 
decide, which of the two answers is preferable. 


PROSTRATION AND S TANDlXi; 


I 

It is surprising, that, as far as I know, prostration as a 
mourningf rite has not sufhcientlv drawn the attention of scholars, 
although it occurs in one of the most familiar passages of the 
Old -Testament, viz in the first chapter of the book of Job. When 
Job hears the tiding of the death of his sons and daughters 
“he rent his me'il, shaved his head, and fell down upon the 
ground and performed the prostration” \). The text is as clear 
as possible ; prostration is a mourning rite, like the rending of 
clothes and the shaving of the head. 

Whether prostration as a mourning rite was commonly prac- 
tised in O, T. times, is uncertain; in other descriptions of 
mourning rites, it is not present: still, it occurs in some places: 
Ps. 35 and 38. The author of the former Psalm describes in 
the usual way of Psalmists the evil inflicted on him by his 
enemies, but when they were visited by sickness, he mourned 
over them, vs. 13 sq. : “But as for me. when they were .sick, 
my clothing was sackcloth ; I humbled my soul with fasting ; 
and my prayer returned into mine own bosom. As though thev 
had been my friend or brother, did 1 behave : I prostrated 
myself in a state of dirtine.ss as one that mourneth for his 
mother”-). The text of Ps. 38, 7 is probably corrupt; so we 
may put it aside. 

In the face of this evidence it is impo.ssible to deny the 
existence of prostration as a mourning rite among the Israelites. 
Arabic literature is so extensive, that it is difficult to make use 
of it for this kind of inve.stigation. At any rate it may be said 
that prostration does not belong to the usually mentioned rites 
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of mourning. I am able to adduce only one instance of it, 
occurrinir after the rise of Islam during- the reign of the 
Omaiyads. In Baladhori's Ansab al-Ashraf, as edited by Ahl- 
wardt, we read: “W^hen the tiding of the death of ("Abd Allah) 
ibn al-Zubair reached (the caliph) "Abd al-Malik, he prostrated 
himself, called for a pair of scissors and cut off a part of his 
own and his little children's forelocks, and also that of Rauh 
ibn Zenba , saying ; thou belongest to us” ^). 

The similarity between the scene at the caliph's court and 
that described is the book of Job is striking, a new illustration 
of the continuity of the Semitic East. The cutting of the fore- 
locks is a modification and explanation of the famous “baldness 
between the eyes” pL nnip) i-C- the forehead” 

of the Old Testament -j. 

We may state therefore that prostration as a mourning rite 
is a custom occurring among the Northern and Southern Semites, 
consequently belonging to proto-semitic customs. 

In our first chapter we spoke of the .salat al-djana'iz, the 
service for the dead, which was performed on the Mu.salla. It 
should be remarked here, that this service, as some of the 
other services on the Mu.salla, ought not to be called a salilt 
in the ordinary sense of the word. Salat, the Aramaic .selota, 
is nothing but the nomen verbale of the Aramaic verb 
“to bow”, ordinarily used of a trap set for catching birds. So 
that selota only means “a bowing down, a prostration”. Xow 
Bukhari. Djana’iz bab 57, says, that the Prophet called the 
service for the dead "a salat, without ruku' and prostration, 
and without formulas, apart from takbir and tasllm greeting”^). 
Kastallani explains the absence of ruku and prostration “lest 
people ignorant (in religious matters) should take the service 
as an act of worship of the dead" ^). Here we obviously 


l) p. 74. S sq. ; Q., 
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2) Professor Snouck Hurgronje reminds me of the fact that a sadjda on the part of a 
ruler on being informed of the death of his rival is commonly conceived in Islam 
an act of gratitude ; e. g. 'I'abari II. S51). This conception would be of a 

natuie to weaken the strength of my example in the text; it is, however, possible that the 
^adjdat al-Shukr is a ''Urvival ot the old mourning lite, modified by Mu.slim conceptions. 
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have a reminiscence ol prostration as a rite performed Ixifore 
the dead. 

‘‘That Kastallani is right, is proved by cognate cases in which 
some of the doctors combate prostration before the dead, dis- 
guised bv the forms of the religious salat. Zurkani in his com- 
mentarv on Malik’s Muwatta’ treats the point in this way: “As 
for the .salat on the tombs, its lawfulness is taught by the 
majoritv of the doctors, Shahl, Ahmad ibn W ahb, Ibn Abd 
al-Hakam, and Malik ibn Anas according to a tradition which 
contradicts ^the rest ol the traditions concerning Malik] ; tor 
according to the vulgata concerning Malik , he defends it. 
Further it is considered as defended by Abu Hanita and al- 
Xakhal and others. On their authority it is thought that 
it is lawful if it takes place after burial ; otherwise it is not 
lawful. Their opponents maintain, that this (viz. the Prophet s 
performing the salat on the tomb) was only one of the pri- 
vileges of the Prophet. This argument is met by Ibn Habban 
with the reply, that the Prophet’s not reprehending those who 
performed the .salat on the tomb with him, proves that Mo- 
hammed has allowed it to others and that consequently this 
.salat is not a privilege of the Prophet. Against this reply it 
is argued . that what is done in following an other person 
does not aft'ord an argument for the lawfulness ol the act as 
an original one. 

"What proves the act of the Prophet to have been a privilege 
is a tradition of Abu Huraira adduced by Muslim and Ibn 
Habban: “Then the Prophet performed the salat on the tomb; 
thereupon he said: "these graves are full of darkness for their 
inhabitants ; now Allah illumines them by my salat upon their 
inhabitants' ’. And in the tradition ol Zaid ibn Phabit, Mohammed 
says: “My .salat over him (viz. the dead) is an act of mercy 
in his behalf and it is not lawful in behalf of others’ . Malik 
savs : “Practice is not in accord with the tradition concerning 
the negress " ’). Abu 'Omar remarks: Malik means the jiractice 
in Medina, and what is said concerning the .salat on the tomb 
as having been practised by .some of the companions of the 
Prophet and the following generation, this is only lore from Basra 
and Kufa. .\nd we have not found it related concerning an\- 


I j The woman on wlio^e tomb MohammeT is -^aul to have performed the ■^alat, 
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man of Medina of the companions or the following generation, 
that he performed the salat on the tomb” ^). 

Bukhari's treatment of the case is an illustration of the words 
of Zurkani quoted above. Bab 67 of his chapter Dj ana'iz bears 
the title, given by the author himself : “The salat on the tomb 
after the burial of the dead”. So he allows the salat on the 
tomb only when the bod)- has already been buried and he 
adduces two traditions relating that the prophet had done so. 
The opposite opinion is expressed in a tradition which is, for 
instance, to be found in Tirmidhl’s work: “Do not sit upon 
the tombs and do not perform the salat in their direction” '). 

It is to be observed that the service for the dead without 
prostration is not meant here, but the real salat with all its 
ceremonies of standing, obeisance, kneeling and prostration. 

It is only natural that this service, a continuation of pagan 
practices, has met with great suspicion from the Muslim doctors ; 
apparently the}- ha^'e been obliged to let people have their 
way ; but Malik at least could not refrain from shaking his 
head and grumbling. 

o o 

II 

Prostration is however much better known as an act of 
religious awe practised in the presence of the godhead and the 

1) Mowatta’ II, 12, 6 sqq.: 5 '— JLSi 
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king. Instead of giving superfluous instances, I will lay stress 
on the fact that we have here a proof of divine rank being 
attributed to the king. As is to be expected, it was also prac- 
tised in the presence of Egyptian kings or their vicegerents'). 
So we find three or, the godhead and the king being reckoned 
as one, two classes of beings which were met with prostration : 
the dead and the godhead. 

As regards the dead, I recur to the instances from the Old 
Testament and Arabic literature given above. The passages in 
Job and in Baladhori mention the prostration on hearing the 
tidings of a death. It cannot be seen what the significance ot 
the rite in these cases has been : prostration can only have a 
meaning, if practised in the presence of the being before whom 
reverence or awe must be shown. So the examples of Job and 
.A.bd al-AIalik again prove them to have been obsolete rites, 
no longer practised in their proper place and no longer under- 
stood in their real significance. 

The Old Testament and Assyrian literature are well acquainted 
with a slightly different mourning rite, that of lying down or 
sitting on the ground. It is mentioned e.g. 2 Sam. 13,31: 
Hes. 26, 16; Jeremias, Hblle und Paradies, p. 10 and is of 
course cognate with the rite of prostration in its significance. 

We must try to discover this significance. The only method 
which may lead us to this end is that of examining other cases 
of prostration in Semitic literature, which seem to be charac- 
teristic. 

That prostration was practised in the presence of the spirit 
of the dead, is shown by the familiar scene in i Sam. 28. Saul 
has induced the witch to bring up the ghost of the dead Samuel. 
As soon as Saul is aware that Samuel’s ghost is present, he 
casts himself down upon the ground'). 

In 2 Kings 2 is the account of Elisha obtaining his desire, 
that a double portion of the spirit of the sublated Elijah should 
fall upon him. When Elisha thus endowed was met by a band 
of younger prophets who were aware of this fact they prostrated 
themselves, vs. 15 : “And when the sons of the prophets which 
were to view at Jericho saw him, they said, the .spirit of Elijah 

1) Erman, .Vegypten I, 109, 132. 

2) I Sam. 28, 14: ^11-! S'y; rb'J jp? '.T'N nON'm ~'2 HP 
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doth rest on Elisha. And they came to meet him, and pro- 
strated themselves before him”'). 

An other characteristic case occurs in the story of Bileam, 
Numbers 22, 31 ; “Then Yahwe opened the eyes of Bileam, and 
he saw the angel of Yahwe standing in the way, and his sword 
drawn in his hand ; and Bileam fell down and prostrated him- 
self on his face”"). 

Finally in Joshua 5, 13 sq. we have a case which bears a 
close resemblance to the previous one. “And it came to pass, 
when Joshua was by Jericho, that he lifted up his eyes and 
looked, and, behold, there stood a man over against him with 
his sword drawn in his hand: and Joshua went unto him, and 
said unto him: Art thou for us or for our adversaries? And 
he said, Nay ; but as captain of the host of Yahwe am I now 
come. And Joshua fell on his face to the earth and prostrated 
himself” ®). 

These examples seem sufficient to show, that prostration 
takes place in the presence of a spirit. They can have only 
one motive : that of fear. The spirits on their side do not 
expect anything but fear from the human beings to whom they 
appear ; for this reason, when appearing with friendly intentions, 
they sometimes begin their message with the words: “Fear not”. 

That prostration was really considered by the Semites as a 
protection against influences, which were thought dangerous, is 
to be concluded from the well known story of the boy Mu'a- 
wiya, communicated by Ibn Ishak in his Biography of the 
Prophet *). Mu^awiya was present with his father, Abu Sufyan, 
when the pagan Mekkans had captured one of the followers 
of Mohammed. They bound the man to a tree and began to 
throw their spears at him. The only revenge of which the poor 
Muslim was capable was to hurl heavy curses at his enemies. 
As soon as he began to utter the dangerous words, Abu Sufyan 
threw the little Mifawiya flat on the ground, evidently because 
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he considered this attitude as the only means of escaping; the 
intluence of the curses. 

All this is very clear and now it is also clear why people 
prostrate themselves in the presence of the kiny ; the king is 
a supernatural being, he is the “Son ot God It is also clear 
whv, to the present day, the Semites make use ot amulets 
when appearing before a king. There is a widely disseminated 
amulet, the text of which is a.scribed to Cyprian, the magician 
of Antioch. The Arabic version preserved in Cod. 5 1 ot the 
Arabic Manuscripts in the Vatican Library fob 46^ opens thus: 
“This prayer is an amulet against the devils and a means to 
secure those who appear before the Sultan his favour”'). And 
in the Aethiopic te.xt, preserved in Cod, Aeth. X". 57, fob 45 
sqq., of the Bibliotheque Xationale, it is characteri.sed as “effi- 
cacious against kings and protective against Satan and the evil 
eye” '). Xorthern Africa of to day supplies Doutte in his Magic 
p. 258 sq. with an example of an amulet serving for the same 
pur[)Ose : “Celui qui ecrit le ouifcj du meme et le recite et le 
porte sur lui pent entrer chez les rois, les generaux, les g(m- 
verneurs, les cadis: il est toujours 'accueilH par eux avec faveur, 
est ecoute, re^oit des cadeaux : il serait devant un li(jn (jue 
celui-ci se ferait humble devant lui”. 


Ill 

In the foregoing section we have found that originallv fear 
or, when and where the real sense of the ceremony is no longer 
understood, awe and reverence are the motives for the act of 
prostrating one’s .self as a rite of mourning and as a rite of 
worship. 

Now there is an other manner of showing awe and reverence, 
still known in our Western society : that of rising, the counterpart 
of prostration. In the Semitic world it occurs in the same cases 
as prostration: j" as a rite of mourning-, 2" as a rite of reve- 
rence before highly esteemed persons; 3'' as a rite of worship. 
It is remarkable to find this close parallelism with prostration : 
this parallel is of a nature to lead us to assume also a paral- 
lelism of motives in all the cases. 


1) 

2) 
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But in order to be able to draw a conclusion, we must give 
some particulars concerning these cases. Concerning the second, 
we have evidences from the remotest Semitic antiquity. Ham- 
murapi when receiving his code from the god Sham ash is shown 
standing before the god in the relief at the top of the copy 
of his code preserved in the Louvre. The Israelite priest is, in 
his priestly function, said to stand before Vahwe. Dent. 10, S : 
“At that time Vahwe set apart the tribe of the Levites to bear 
the ark of Vahwe’s covenant, to .stand before Yahwe’s face in 
order to serve him”^) etc. Deut. 18, 7: "And he (the Levitic 
priest) shall serve in the name of Vahwe, his God, as all his 
brothers the Levites, who stand there (at Jerusalem) before 
Vahwe” -). 

When the heavenly King presides over the celestial court, 
his mac^lis as the Arabs would say, he sits upon his throne 
but his court stands, as several instances in the Old Testament 
show. 1 Kings 22, 19 Mildia ben Vimla describes his vision in 
this way: "I saw Vahwe sitting on his throne and the whole 
host of the heavens standing by him. at his right hand and 
at his left"^). It is the same in the scene de.scribed in job 1, 
6 sqq., and II, i sqq. The celestial beings ''^ 2 ) come 

to .stand before Vahwe (“1”' b'J ^U'rri^)- These descriptions 
of the heavenly court are of course reproductions of the ritual 
in the madjlis of the Israelite kings. It was however not only 
before divine beings that people used to rise, but also before 
old age. “Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head”^). This 
is old-semitic lore. Ahikar says to his son: “My son, if thou 
seest a man older than thou art, rise before him” ”’). 

These examples may be sufficient as illustrations of our second 
class. For the third one, it will hardly be necessary to give 
any. For it is well known that the attitude which, also by the 
Ancients, is considered typical for Jewish as well as for Chris- 
tian and Muslim ritual prayer, is that of standing “). 
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We come now to the standing attitude as a mourning rite. 
Here a few words are necessarv. In Syria, when the dead body 
has been placed in the tent on the thrashing-floor, the women 
form a circle round the tent in order to perform the maid *). 
Although Wet?stein does not e.xpressly state that the women 
sing the odes standing, it follows from his description. 

For early Arabia, I may in the first place repeat a few 
e.xamples giyen by Goldziher in the Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVI, 334. He quotes some verses 
by Ibn Kais al-Rukaiyat, ed. Rhodokanakis, p. 190; “Many a 
widow, who is overcome by weeping, when the eyes of the 
happy sleep, bewails the men of her father's family and tho.se 
of her own family, she alone standing” "). And Kitab al-A gh ani : 
“Bewailing her dead husband standing, was a rite performed 
by those women who did not wish to remain in the state of 
widows" ®'). 

This is however not the only trace of the standing attitude 
in the presence of the dead. Muslim tradition has a good deal 
to say concerning this rite. Muslim adduces the following tradition 
on the authority of the Prophet: “When you see the bier, rise 
before it till it has passed or been placed on the ground” ‘). 

The Muslims, on the strength of this and similar traditions 
(cf. Muwatta’, II, 19), recognise three different cases: i® rising 
before a bier that passes ; 2® standing in the cemetery till the 
bier has been placed upon the ground; 3" standing at the tomb 
till the body has been buried. The opinions of the doctors 
concerning these points diverge widely : undoubtedly some of 
them have felt the pagan background of this rite ; and on this 
point they are right. 

Concerning the first case, it is remarkable to see how in 

may be added: Wright, Ancient Syriac Docuiuent^, p. 71, 17: Afrahat, ed. Parisot, I. 312, 
19; Ephiaini, ed. Lamy II. 683,18; Bar Hebracu,, Ethicon, 2 lilt.: 11,4 infra. Cf. fmllie,- 
Mittwneh, Entstehung deb isl. Gebets, p. 16: Brockelmann in Festschrift — Sachau, )>. 314. 

I) Cf. the chapter on the circumainbulation. 
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some traditions people are anxious to prove that rising before 
a bier (which is practised to this day in Mekka’)), is not an 
act of worship of the dead, an anxiety which proves that the 
original, pagan meaning of the rite was of this nature. ZurkanI, 
Muwatta’ II, 19, 14 communicates a tradition according to which 
the Prophet and his companions rose in the presence of a bier. 
In line 19 on the authority of venerable doctors this tradition 
is completed by the words: “We rose before the angels” 
Lui). It is a common Semitic belief that angels accom- 
pany a funeral procession. Others are anxious to complete the 
tradition in this way : “ We rose only in honour of Him who 
takes the souls” (of the living)-). In an other tradition, given 
by Zurkani, Muwatta’ II, 20, i the rite is mentioned as being 
abrogated because the Jews also used to perform it. “The 
Prophet used to rise before a bier ; once a Jewish doctor passed, 
who (seeing Mohammed rise) said : So is the practice (among 
us). Then Mohammed said : Sit down, make your rites different 
from theirs” ^). 

Xawawl gives the following summar)- of the question: “Al- 
Kadl (dyad) says : the doctors have different opinions in this 
matter. Malik, Abu Hanifa and l^afil declare rising to have 
been abolished. Ahmad (b. Hanbal), Ishak and the two Mali- 
kites Ibn Habib and Ibn al-Mad|ishun declare it to be a matter 
left to individual preference. There is also a disagreement con- 
cerning the standing of those who accompany the bier, at the 
tomb. A great many of the companions and the ancient doctors 
say : people shall not sit down (at the tomb) before the bier has 
been set down ; for the abrogation only concerns the rising of 
those before whom the bier passes. This is the opinion of 
Awzad, Ahmad (b. Hanbal), Ishak and Mohammed b. al-Hasan. 

“There is also a disagreement concerning the rite of standing 
at the tomb till the body has been buried. Some disapprove 
of it, others practise it. The latter is said of 'Uthman, ’All, 
Ibn "Omar and others. Thus far al-Kadi”. 

“The general opinion in our (the Shafi'Ite) madhhab is, that 


l) Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, II, 190. 
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standinc? is not recommendable. It is also said that it is abru- 

o 

trated bv the tradition of 'AliM. But of the scholars of our 
party alAIutawalli has preferred the opinion that it is recom- 
mendable and this is the preferable opinion. This being so, the 
order to perform the rite is meant as a recommendation and 
the order to sit down as a permission ; and in such a case the 
category of abrogation is not applicable. For abrogation only 
takes place if efforts to harmonize several traditions have failed, 
and here they have not failed. But Allah knows best " ff. 


IV 


All these examples show, that standing in the presence of 
the dead was a common Semitic rite, performed during the act 
of bewailing the dead, on the way to the burying place and 
during burial. From expressions in Muslim tradition we learn, 
that it was considered as an act of reverence to the dead. It 
goes without saying, that this act of reverence, as the rite of 
prostration, must have risen from fear and awe ; reverence is 
too modern a conception to supply the explanation of the old 
rite. In the case of prostration we were able to conclude, that 
people believed to be able to protect themselves against the 
dangerous influence of spirits and supernatural beings by throwing 
themselves down. As rising and standing took place before the 
same class of beings, we are led to the surmise that rising 
was also considered as a means of evading the dangerous in- 

o o 


1) The tradition which Na\sawi has meniioned before: „dhe Apobtle of God rose, there- 
upon he sat down". 
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fluence emanating from the dead, the god and the king. I am 
not able to prove the truth of this conclusion by an example 
like that of Abu Sufyan and Mu awiya, taken from Semitic 
literature. I can only quote an utterance from the Laws of 
Manu, kindly communicated to me by Profe.ssor Uhlenbeck ; 
“For the vital airs of a young man mount upwards to leave 
his body when an elder approaches •, but by rising to meet him 
and saluting, he recovers them”b. If the presence of an older 
is dangerous to a younger man, the same may certainly be 
supposed to be the case of a spirit, a god or a king. It is 
highly probable, that the Semitic conceptions and customs, as 
we have described them, go back to the same motive as that 
mentioned in the Laws of Mann, for one thing because this 
motive is exactly parallel to that of Semitic prostration. 

Thus the rites of prostration and standing appear to be 
founded on fear ; it seems probable that in mourning and re- 
ligion the same motive has caused the same rites. In one case 

o 

onlv the religious rites seem to have been borrowed from the 
domain of mourning : the service for the dead, with its pro- 
stration and rising, seems to be a direct continuation of old 
mourning rites. This surmise explains the attitude Islam has 
adopted towards the service. 


I) II. 120 (p. 52). 
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Besides the odes siint^ in honour of the dead, there is a 
rite of proto-semitic origin in the ceremony of bewailing; cal- 
ling to the dead by his name. This act is called by the 
Hebrews. This is proved by the following facts. The verbal 
noun of the root " 13 ’ “IDn used as a synonym of 23 “name". 
Prov. lo. “The :,eker of the just is blessed: but the name 
of the wicked shall rot" *). The parallelism proves that "ipT 
and are synonyms. This is only possible, if the chief ob- 
ject of the act "13 is the name. 'I'hat this really was the case 
is seen from the e.xample quoted by Schwally ■) from 2 Sam. 
18, 18: “Now Absalom in his lifetime had taken and reared 
up for himself a pillar, which is in the king's dale : for he said, 
I have no son to keep my name in remembrance ; and he called 
the pillar after his own name" *j. 

This passage shows us two thing's which are of value for 
our present research : i" that the Hiph'il "1'3ri, like the Hiphh 
in other cases, is a denominative verbal form, meaning: “to 
use as "! 3 ’■ The object of this " 1)31 is the name. We shall 
find this confirmed later on ; 2" that the act of callingr to the 
deceased by his name, was a duty incumbent on his son. 

The same holds true for other parts of the Semitic world, as 
we learn from the Story of Ahikar. When the (false) report 
of the death of Ahikar had spread, this happened; “The w'o- 
men rent their faces and said : Alas for thee, Ahikar, thou 
wise secretary, thou fence of the breaches of our country : for 
like thee there will never be any one to us. Then Sanherib 
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the King called my son Xadan and said to him : Go and make 
a feast of bewailing for thy father Ahikar and then come to 
me. And when Nadan my son had reached (my house) he 
made no feast of bewailing for me, nor did he perform the act 
of invocation” ^). 

Three characteristic mourning rites are mentioned here ; 
The women’s tearing their faces and praising the dead ; the 
ritual bewailing of the dead, the Aun ; the ritual invoca- 

tion of the dead. The ritual bewailing is performed by the 
women, the by the son of the deceased. 

Side by side with rdj.icncxiw the common Semitic root 
in its derivation was also used by the Syrians for the 

invocation of the dead. This can be inferred from some ex- 
amples in Christian Aramaic literature, where the word is used 
in the sense of “commemoration”, which meaning of course 
goes back to the old invocation. Bar Hebraeus, in his Nomo- 
canon, quotes a canon running thus; “If presbyters and dea- 
cons are invited to a of the dead, they shall eat with 

becoming dignity and they .shall not drink wine until they be- 
come drunk; this is also to be applied to lay people”-). The 
word is also used for the yearly feasts for the commemoration 
of Saints. The rdi.icnftSk. is also mentioned among the Chris- 
tian Aramaeans: “If faithful sons wish to make an rCj.icno^ 
for their heretical fathers, this will not be allowed to them if 
the fathers were champions of heresies. But if they belonged 
to the plain people, it is left to their free will” '*). 


0 r- 54-17 ■’'IS-- . >003 ^ ^—•coi^rc' rdju 
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That the invocation of the deceased by calling his name 
was also an Arabic mourning rite, is well known ; I may refer 
here to Goldziher's Article in the Wiener Zeitschrift. X\ I, p- 
3 1 3 and to Rhodokanakis in the Sitzungsberichte of the \denna 
Academy, vol. 149, p. 58, 60 sqq. For Egypt of the present 
day the custom is attested by Lane. Manners and Customs, 
p. 516: “Even before the spirit has departed, or the moment 

after the women of the family raise the cries of 

lamentation called “welweleh” or ‘•wilwal", uttering; the most 
piercing shrieks and calling upon the name of the deceased’’. 

Amonor the Arabs it was also the son on whom this dutv 

o * 

was incumbent, as is still to be .seen from an expression, which 
has lost its original meaning. In Ibn Hazm's Tawk al-Hamama 
it is said of a ruler: “He had no son, nor heir to his king- 
dom, or anyone who kept alive his dhikr” 

Goldziher has drawn attention to the fact, that the deceased 

was often invoked bv his kunva. This is in harmony with what 

• • * 

we have found concerning the duty of the son towards his 
deceased father. 

Now in connection with slaves there are some data which 
deserve to be mentioned here, as they are of a nature to 
throw light upon the relation between the invocation and the 
kunya. Concerning Jewish slaves two facts are expressly stated 
in Mi^na and Talmud : C that slaves are never called father 
or mother so and so. Berakot and Jer. Nidda I, 5: “An 
other one taught: Slaves and handmaids are never called “fa- 
ther so and so” or “mother so and so” b- It should be re- 
marked that this is said in a section treating of funeral rites. 
2" that on behalf of slaves no mourning rites are performed : 
“People are not condoled with on the death of slaves” b- And: 
“our rabbis have taught: people do not form a row at the 
burial of slaves ; they do not recite on their behalf the birkat 
abelim either” *)• 

The question arises as to how this matter is regulated in 
the muslim world. Goldziher has shown that the kunya was 
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sometimes estimated as being above the rank of a mawla '). 
From this fact it is to be concluded a fortiori, that a slave 
did not possess a kunya at all. If in Arabic literature, not- 
withstanding this fact, kunya’s of slaves occur, it is necessary 
to e.xamine these cases. Kosegarten has given several ex- 
amples of kunya’s conferred upon slaves. But from the fact 
that they were granted them in connection with peculiar qua- 
lities it is to be concluded, that such cases were exceptions to 
the rule. The same ma}' be presumed concerning Yasar, a con- 
vert slave, who is also called Abu Fukaiha: for such con- 
vertites are likely to have received their kunya on entering 
Islam ®). In the history of the Zaidites, a certain Abu Mihdjam 
is mentioned, “a slave of the Yafurides”. But perhaps the 
denomination is used here as an expression of disapproval*). 

As regards performing funeral rites on behalf of slaves in 
muslim society. Professor Snouck Hurgronje tells me, that a 
distinction is to be made between such slaves as are used for 
domestic services and so have become to a certain extent 
members of the muslim familia, and those who are employed 
as workmen. The former class are treated as Muslims also after 
their death. But the latter live and die without further notice 
being taken of them. 

So it seems that, generally speaking, Semitic slaves did not 
possess a kunya, and were allowed of no funeral rites. This is 
a new proof of the close connection between the kunya and 
invocation. 


II 

We have found invocation as an essential part of the mourning 
rites. It is also an essential part in religious worship. This is 
proved by some passages in the Old Testament. The Yahwistic 
author, relating when and how the worship of Yahwe originated 
among mankind says: “Enosh was the first to use the name 
of Yahwe as an invocation” q. 

This utterance does not stand alone. It was the current ex- 


1) Muhainmcdanisclic Studien 1. 267 

2) Zeilstlirift fur die Kundc dc^ Muiycnlandcx I, 297 — 317 

3) Ibn lli^hani, p. 26 

4) Coninuinicalinii fioin Dr. \an Arendonk 

5) Gcii. 4,26: “in’ ^nn TiT (cuiicLtol .ifici l.NX) 
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pression for ritual worship, as is proved by other passai^es. 
Ex 20,24^: "In all places where thou shalt use my name as 
an invocation I will come unto thee and bless thee” ’). Isaiah 
26, 13: "o Yahweh, our God, other lords beside thee have 
had dominion over us : but thy name alone we will use as an 
invocation’"). And Hosea 2, 19: “For I will take away the 
names of Baalim out of her mouth, and their names shall no 
more be used as an invocation” '). 

These examples speak for themselves: the essential part ot 
primitive monotheistic and pagan worship is the invocation. It 
is also here, in religious worship, that “121 is used as a syno- 
nym of 22'- I will only quote the characteristic place, where 
the Elohistic author relates how the worship ol \ ahwe was 
instituted. Ex. 3, 15; "And God said moreover unto Moses, 
thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, Yahwe the 
god of your fathers, the god of Abraham, the god of Isaac 
and the god of Jacob, hath sent me unto you : this is my 
name for ever and this is my "l^T unto all generations” b. 

As in Arabic mourning rite§, so we find the y in Arabic 
monotheism. \Ve may say that life in Islam is full of dhikr ; 
in the ritual prayer which every Muslim should repeat five 
times every day, a large place is given to several formulas 
which contain Allah's name and praise him (cf. Bukhari, Salat, 
bab 155; Muslim II, 129). 

During the hadjdj the people cry a special dhikr without 
ceasing: “Labbaika, Allahumma, labbaika”. The books of tra- 
dition mention a.ssemblies of people who come together in or- 
der to practise dhikr (BukJiari, Da wat, Bab fadl dhikr Allah ; 
iMuslim Y, 293 sqq. : bab fadl madjalis al-dhikr ; Abu Da'ud 

I, 148). 

Among the derwishes in their tarika’s these dhikr’s have a 
peculiar character; here the name Allah, sometimes without 
any addition, is repeated in a tempo w'hich is gradually ac- 
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celerated, to such an extent that the performers at last pass 
into a trance and foaming at the mouth fall down upon the 
ground. Descriptions of these scenes are given for instance by 
Lane in his „ Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians”. 
It seems to me probable that these schools of derwishes go 
back to the remotest Semitic antiquity, for their typical fea- 
tures are also those of the elder Hebrew prophets as given 
in I Sam. 10 and 19. But it is not here the place to inquire 
into this subject. 

It is especially interesting to find that these performances 
of dhikr occur in Palestine of to day in connection with the 
bewailing of" the dead. W. M. Thomson in his “The Land 
and the Book” I, 142 gives a description of such a perfor- 
mance. At the funerals bands of derwishes are hired who do 
not cease shrieking Allah, Allah, Allah ad infinitum. Probably 
here is a continuation of the proto-semitic rite of the invoca- 
tion of the dead, in an islamised form. 

It is only natural to find that also in Syriac Christian worship 
the invocation rdi.icno^ has its appointed place. Bar Hebraeus 
has defined this place circumstantially. In his Book of the Dove 
he gives a chapter on the fourfold form of asceticism. The first 
place is taken by prayer the second by invocation 

rc^.-icnosk. . “The invocation of God consists in repeating ten 
sentences of the hymns of the beatified three children : six of 
those beginning; with; “Blessed art thou” and four beginning 
with: “Bless ye”. The least number of repetitions is three; a 
moderate number, six ; and the complete one, forty, according 
to time and rite” '). 


Ill 

Thus we have found the rite of invocation in a great many 
Semitic religions as a mourning rite and as an essential rite 
of religious worship. We have now to discuss in the first place 

i) p. 540,15 sq i. pa K'iawi- .^ 0^,23 : r<'otAr<'s r<!a.icna^o 
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the meaning of the rite. Mentioning the name is in Semitic 
antiquity the means of summoning the bearer of the name. I may 
refer here to Goldziher's article in the Wiener Zeitschrift, XVI, 3 1 4 
where the author shows that also in the Hidja' poems the name 
of the satirized person is repeated, in order to summon and to 
chastise him with scorn and curses. I may refer further to 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1913, p. 266, where more literature 
is mentioned, especially in connection with the power over a 
CTod, ofiven to those who know and mention his name. 

That the dead are called back by an invocation is proved 
b}’ the frequent addition of the formula -W-i S "be not far 
away”. This is sometimes or always a mere form of propitia- 
tion; for sometimes "then go away” is added M. 

That the act of meant to call back the dead, is made 

probable by a special use of a derivation from this root. In 
later Hebrew ''“I'ZT' means “incantation of the dead”. In the 

'i'almud, -Sanhedrin, 65^^ the expression ToDn “cV- 

curs “he who brings up the ghost of the dead by invocation” 

This having been made clear we come to the question of 
the relation between the rite of invocation in mourning and in 
worship. I think, this relation follows indubitably from the ex- 
amples and arguments given above. The name of the deceased 
was called in order to summon him ; and the god was invoked 
to summon him. Mourning and religion may have practised 
the rite with the same intention. It is clear, that, this intention 
being no longer understood, the rite has become in both cases 
a rite of worshq^, worship of the dead and worship of the god. 

Readers of Schwally's article in ZAW and of his book “Das 
Leben nach dem Tode” fp. 28 — 31) will be able to realise 
the difference between his method of research and that which 
is followed in the present chapter. It seems to me that this 
difference involves also a different aspect of the relation be- 
tween mourning and religion on this point. 

1) Khodokanakib, 1. c. p. 6i. 

2 ) Cf. Lev), Neu-hebrai-'ches Worterbuch, s. v. and Pa)ne Smith, Thesaiuus S)ii.icu>. It 
i-’ of C'jui'iC non'.en-'C to ■>a\ that thU word ha> been borrowed from tlte (iieek. 
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Among the Semitic peoples burial takes place a few hours 
after death. If, however, a person dies at such an hour of the 
day, that it is not possible to bury him on the same day, it 
is customary to watch by the corpse. 

Wetzstein in his monograph mentions this custom among the 
Syrian peasants of to day. Speaking of the thrashing-sledge 
on which the corpse is laid, he says (p. 295): “Dieses Lager 
einschliesslich des Todten heisst die menassa “das Paradebett", 
bei welchem withrend der Nacht abwechselnd einige Nachbarn 
wachen". 

Probably this custom was also practised among the Jews in 
the Middle Ages and later, though it is not expressly stated 
by Bodenschatz, Kirchliche Verfassung der heutigen Juden I\^, 
177. He says: “Ein solcher Klager darf kein Fleisch essen, 
keinen Wein trinken, sich nicht ordentlich zu einem Tisch setzen, 
nicht beten, keine Tphillin legen, keine Tzizis kiissen, es sey 
denn, dass ihrer zwey den Todten warteten, in welchem Fall 
einer nach dem andern abwechseln, von dem Todten weggehen, 
sein Gebet verrichten und die Tphillin legen darf". Here the 
custom of remaining by the corpse is attested; it is not ex- 
pressly said, that it also took place during the night ; but it 
is probable. 

For modern Egypt we have the description by Lane’): “If 
the death took place in the morning, the corpse is buried the 
same day ; but if it happened in the afternoon or at night, the 
deceased is not buried until the following day. In this case the 
neddabehs remain all the night, and continue the lamentation 
with the other women ; and a fikee is brought to the house 


i) Manners, p. 517. 
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to recite chapters of the kuran during the night, or several 
fikees are employed to perform a complete Khatmeh". 

In a verse by al-Khansa’ we probably have evidence of the 
antiquity of this rite among the Semites; “Men weep griev- 
ously-, and the djinn assist those who wake'’^j. 

The custom is however not exclusively Semitic ; it is well 
known in Indonesia too. G. A. Wilken, speaking of some tribes 
on Halmaheira, savs : “So lano;e niimlich die Leiche noch nicht 
beerdigt ist, miissen die weiblichen Verwandten die ganze Nacht 
hindurch unter Beo'leitunff des Tifagfonsf um das Haus tanzen ; 
die Uebrigen bew'achen die Leiche”-). A. C. Kruyt mentions 
the custom among tribes on Borneo"); and Adrian! en Kruyt 
say concerning the Toradja’s: „In den nacht, gedurende welken 
het lijk boven aarde staat, wordt de doode door de vrienden 
en verwanten, die in het sterfhuis verzameld zijn, bewaakt. 
Men noemt dit monghariani ^oppassen” *). 

Professor Snouck Hurgronje has found the custom among 
the Achehnese®) and a great many Indonesian populations; in 
Europe it is practised by the Irish to this day. 

It is not probable that the Semitic race has influenced the 
tribes on Borneo and Celebes in this point; consequently we 
may consider the rite of waking in the presence of the corpse 
as a primitive human rite. 


II 


The ceremony of waking is also well known in religious 
worship. The night of the institution of the feast of the Passover 
is described thus : “This night was a night of waking for Yahwe, 
because of his bringing them out from the land of Egypt; this 
night is a night of waking unto Yahwe for all the children of 
Israel in their generations”*^). 

It seems to be clear, that here two explanations of the term 


ij Duvan. p. 124. 3'^ verbe; 

2 ) X’er-s^pr, Oeschrifien III. 415 «;<j. 

3) Het Aoimibrne, p. 329. 

4; Toradja^ II, 92. 

5; Atjeheis, I. 464. 
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"nicfht of wakinof, vioils” are ^iven. Accordingf to the first it 
was a night in which Vahwe had to wake because he had to 
conduct the Israelites, his people, safely out of Egypt. According 
to the second it was a night in which the Israelites had to 
wake and will have to wake to all generations. We may neglect 
here the first one ; the second one is of importance ; it implies, 
that here the night of the Passover is instituted as a night of 
vigils unto Vahwe, for ever. Here waking is an act of worship 
unto a godhead ; we have to keep this feature in mind. 

That the night of the Passover has indeed remained a night 
of vigils to the present time, is well known. But the Old 
Testament probably contain an other example of a night of 
vigils. In Isaiah 30, 29 are the words: “You shall have a song, 
as in the night when a feast is consecrated”^). That also among 
other peoples festivals were usually celebrated in the night, is 
proved by the fact, communicated to me by Professor Snouck 
Hurgronje , that in several Indonesian languages “to watch” 
is synonymous with “to celebrate a festival”. 

Later Semitic literature gives copious examples of the rite ; 
in Christendom and Islam ritual services during the night are 
very common ; in Syriac literature waking, rc'icoi., is often 
expressly mentioned. As this rite, which took place at a time 
destined for sleep, bore in itself an ascetic character, it has 
become a characteristic of ascetics and so we find it often in 
Syriac biographies of monks and saints. Waking in honour of 
a divinity occurs, however, not only as a festal or ascetic rite, 
it is daily practised in the Jerusalem temple : priests and Levites 
wake every night in the temple'). The Mishna describes these 
vigils minutely. “At three places in the Sanctuary Priests 
waked, at twenty one others Levites. The prefect of the holy 
mountain went round to inspect all the watches, torches being 
burnt before him. If he found a watcher not standing upon his 
feet, he said : Peace to thee. If he perceived that the watcher 
slept, he chastised him ; he had the right to burn his clothes. 
If the others said : what is this crying in the court, it would 
be the crvino- of a Levite who was chastised and whose clothes 
were burnt, because he had .slept at his post. Rabbi Elazar 

1) ;n "'“i Tm 
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b. Jacob said ; Once my mother's brother was found sleeping 
and his clothes were burnt” ^). 

This quotation shows in the first place, that these vigils were 
not an institution necessary for the security of the temple. 
Watches in twenty four places would have been excessive in 
order to safeguard the holy house. These watches are simpl\- 
priests performing vigils ; the institution is of a religious nature. 

I am glad to find, that this has been felt by Jewish commen- 
tators. According to Holtzmann. Middot, p. 47 “handelt es sich 
nach den judischen Erklarern liberhaupt um Ehrenwachen 

In the second place the quotation from Middot shows, that 
these vigils were accompanied by peculiar rites. It would not 
be surprising to find, that a sleeping watcher was punished ■. 
but that his clothes were burnt is a strange thing, only to be 
explained if dating from primitive times. We shall Indeed find 
it explained in this way below. 

We have sev^eral examples showing, that in other temples, 
though priests did not wake during the night, they had at 
least to be present. This seems to me a modification of the 
original act of waking. In the temple of Shilo Eli and Samuel 
are present during the night (i .Sam. 3, 3). There is evidence 
of this custom surviving in Eastern Christianitv. The following 
canon occurs in the canones of Rabbula : “The presbyters and 
the deacons, if po.ssible also the benai keyama, shall dwell in 
the church’-). And Bar Hebraeus in his Xomocanon. quotes 
this sentence: “The presbyter of the week shall sleep during 
the night in the church, during the whole week, and perform 
his servdce accurately; if he demurs, he shall be displaced” J. 
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III 

Having found the wake practised both in the presence of 
the dead and as an act of honour to the godhead, we have 
to ask what its orioinal meanino- has been and to trv to ex- 
plain what the relation between mourning and religion has been 
in this case. 

In the first place we have to mention a rite in connection 
with waking in the presence of the dead, which will seem to 
us less strange after our quotation from Mishna, Middot. Wilken 
describes and e.xplains it in this way ; "dem, der in Schlaf fallt, 
wird das Gesicht mit Holzkohle geschwarzt, was, wenn wir von 
der Annahme ausgehen, class das Schwarzen zum Zwecke der 
Vermummung geschieht, unseres Erachtens nach wohl darin 
seinen Grund hat, dass jene Person sich eines Mangels an Ehr- 
furcht gegen den \"erstorbenen schuldig gemacht und daher 
der Verfolgung durch diesen, woran sie mehr als andere bloss- 
gestellt, entzogen werden muss" '). With a slight modification 
the explanation of the blackening among the Toradja's as given 
by Adriani en Kruyt is the same as that of Wilken: „Het 
slapen is hierom verboden, omdat terwijl men slaapt de ziel 
uit het lichaam treedt en gemakkelijk door de ziel van den 
overledene meegevoerd kan worden naar de onderwereld. Het 
zwart maken zal wel de bedoeling hebben om den slapende 
het voorkomen van een geest (dien men zich zwart denkt) te 
geven en hem zoo te behoeden voor de macht van den over- 
ledene. Sommige Toradja’s spreken de meening uit, dat het lijk 
door de geesten zou worden gestolen, als men ging slapen" '). 

The explanations given by Wilken and Adriani en Kruyt 
may be summarised as follows: i" Waking in the presence of 
the corpse takes place in order to prevent it being stolen by 
the ghosts. 2" Waking consequently being an act practised on 
behalf of the dead, its omission, in this case by falling asleep, 
is revenged by the dead. 3" In order to be saved from revenge, 
those who have fallen asleep are blackened. 

It now becomes clear that in religion the original meaning 
of the rite is not understood, and cannot be understood. For 


1) Vei'spr. Ciescluifteii III, 416 
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waking in the presence of the god in order to prevent his 
being stolen, is a conception that has no place in Semitic 
religions, as far as I am aware. It is clear therefore that reli- 
gion has borrowed the rite from mourning, in its secondary 
meaning as an act of honour. The origin of the religious rite 
still appears in the burning of the clothes of the sleeping 
priests, a survival, as it seems to me, of the blackening of the 
watch sleeping in the presence of the dead. 
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It was a Jewish custom to kindle a light as soon as anyone 
had died. In the Mishna this custom is mentioned, Berakot 
VIII, 6 : “No beraka is said over the light and the perfumes 
of gentiles, neither over the light and the perfumes of the 
■ dead” 1). 

Bodenschatz, o. c., IV, 171 attests the custom among the 
Jews of his time; “Hierauf (as soon as the sick has died) 
nimmt man den Todten aus dem Bette, legt ihn auf langes 
Stroh. welches nach der Lange gelegt ist, und deckt ihn mit 
einem schwarzen Tuch iiber den Kopf zu, zUndet ein Licht an 
und stellt es zu seinen Haupten”. 

Probably the ancient Assyrians were acquainted with the 
same rite : on the monument described by Clermont-Ganneau 
in Revue Archeologique (1879; tqme XXXVIII) several funeral 
scenes are sculptured ; near the dead is placed a candle-stick 
with several arms (p. 344). And that the custom survives till 
to day is to be seen in Ebers, Aegypten, II, i 1 1 where the 
dead woman is represented lying between two candle-sticks. 

How great a uniformity there is in the funeral customs of 
various peoples is again proved by the description of the 
death-bed of the Toradja's in Celebes. We have seen that a 
Syriac peasant is laid on the menassa, the bed of state, i. e. 
the thrashing-sledge. Adrian! en Kruyt, De Toradja’s, II, 94, 
describe the bed of state of the Toradja's of Middle-Celebes 
as follows : Kort nadat iemand is gestorven, maakt men een 
nette ligplaats voor hem gereed. Een matje wordt gespreid, 
een hemel wordt daarboven gehangen, een kussen en al de 
eigendommen van den overledene worden op en bij het matje 
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gezet, of aan touwen er bij opgehangen. ’s Avonds wordt er 
licht gebrand ". We may also recall the use of light in the 
presence of the dead in contemporary Western Europe. We 
have now to ask ; what was the meaning of this rite ? 

As in most cases our sources do not give a direct answer ; 
we must try to find it by considering analogous cases. Fortu- 
nately these cases are not rare. 

Light was kindled on behalf of sick persons among the Jews, 
as appears from Pesahim IV, 4; ‘‘it is permitted to kindle 
light in the svnagogues, in the schools, in dark entrances and 
at the side of sick persons ’’ ‘). This custom has been preserved 
during the iMiddle Ages, as appears from Bodenschatz, I\ 1 70 ; 
‘‘Die jenigen, welche bei denen Kranken stehen, haben eben- 
falls ordentliche Gebetblicher, aus welchen sie bestandig beten 
mlissen, Lichter in den Handen haltende”. Cf. plate X\l. 

The same custom is mentioned among the Arabs in a par- 
ticular case of sickness. From Rasmussen, Additamenta. it ap- 
pears that, if anyone had been bitten by a serpent, light was 
kindled near him ■). 

Sickness was ascribed by the ancient Semites to the wor- 
kings of evil spirits, serpents especially were considered as 
being the abode of demons. It is therefore natural to think, 
that the kindling of light near the sick and the deceased had 
its ground in the belief that in this way the evil spirits must 
be driven away. 

This e.xplanation is corroborated by arguments from parallel 
cases. On plate IV opposite p. 60, part IV of Bodenschatz’ 
work can be seen that near a Jewish woman in child-birth light 
was kindled. The same custom e.xists in our Archipelago and 
in the Philippines. Here it is explicitly said, that the light or 
the tire serves to drive away the puntianak, the demon whose 
special aim it is to do harm to women in child-birth "’). The 
kindling oi fire near a woman in or after child-birth, is also 
mentioned in the Talmud, Erubin ggi : “Samuel said: it is 
allowed to lay wood fin order to kindle fire) on behalf of a 
woman in child-birth on the Sabbath” ‘j. 
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II 


Now the kindling of light in the presence of the deceased, 
which had the object of driving away the evil spirits, that al- 
ways haunt the corpse of the deceased, has become a rite in 
honour of the dead. 

Xasa’i I, 287,6 infra, has this tradition: “On the reprehen- 
sion of the custom of burning lamps on the tombs. To us was 
communicated by Kutaiba on the authority of "Abd al-Warith 
b. Said, on the authority of Mohammed b. Djahada. on the 
authority of Abu Salih, on the authority of Ibn Abbas, that 
the Apostle of God cursed the women who visit the tombs 
and those persons who build upon them places of worship 
and burn lamps there'’ ^). 

It is interesting to observe that not only in the Semitic 
world, but also in the Indian Archipelago and in Western and 
Eastern Europe the original rite has developed into a rite in 
honour of the dead. 

As regards Europe the use of burning candles before the 
images of Saints is known to everyone. 

For the Archipelago I will quote a few instances from Wil- 
ken’s works. Describing the fea.st of All Souls on the Ambon- 
Isles. he says (III, 131): "Jaarlijks wordt er hier een feest ge- 
vierd, a r o h a geheeten, waarbij men gebeden opzegt voor het 
heil zijner afgestorvenen. Op dien dag maakt men ook de 
graven schoon, zet er eenige offergaven bij neder en branch 
des avonds lichtjes op de kerkhoven”. Ill, 273 Wilken relates 
how the gathering of edible nests of swallows is accompanied 
by religious rites in honour of the goddess Ratu Lara-Kidul : 
“Ook daar (at Karang Belong) worden feesten gegeven en 
offers gebracht en voor het pakhuis waarin de nestjes verza- 
meld worden, een paradebed voor Ratu-Lara-Kidul gereed ge- 
maakt, waarbij elken Donderdagavond te barer eere lampen 
ontstoken, wierook gebrand en spijzen aangericht worden”. That 
the rite originally belongs to the funeral customs is shown 
here by the bed of state (paradebed). 
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III 

Finally the burning of light appears to have become a 
Semitic form of religious worship. 

In the Old Testament we find it in rfie temple of Shilo, i 
Sam. Ill, 2: “And it came to pass at that time, when Eli 
was laid down in his place, and his eyes began to wa.x dim, 
that he could not see; and ere the lamp of God went out in 
the temple of the Lord” ^). It is also mentioned as occur- 

ring in the Tabernacle and the JerusaJem Temple (Ex. 25, 37; 
I Kings 7, 49 etc.). In later times there is a remarkable pecu- 
liarity, mentioned by Josephus, Contra Apionem I, 22: i-; tgvtw 
37T!v y.'yj.r.Wyz.n-.'-j'j y/jx -rac x.ai ~.'yz r,'j.ioy.z. “On these 

there is a light which never is extinguished, day nor night”. 

If we were justified in believing a communication by Keane, 
it would appear that the everburning light had also passed 
into Islam. In the Ka'ba there is, according to him, a lamp 
which is never extinguished ; it is considered as a bad omen 
if this lamp goes out 7). But Professor Snouck Hurgronje warns 
me, that he never heard of this lamp at Mekka and that, 
the building of the KaTa remaining shut up sometimes during 
several months, Keane’s communication seems to be untrust- 
worthy. In the Christian churches the everburnine lisfht is 
however well known. 

It is not only the “eternal light’’ which bears testimony to 
the rite of burning light as a rite of religious worship. Before 
the beginning of the Sabbath the lights especially destined for 
this day are kindled by the Jews. The rite is exactly regulated 
in the Shulhan Aruk, Orah Hayim § 261, 263 and a descrip- 
tion of the Jewish practice is given by Bodenschatz II, 143 sq. 
The rite dates however from olden times ; it is mentioned in 
the iNIishna, Berakot VIII, 5 ; Shabbat II, i sqq. 

In Christendom and Islam the burning of lamps and candles 
takes place on many occasions. Some of these, however, have 
a direct connection with the rite, viz. those feasts which origi- 
nally are connected with the seasons and are meant as rites 
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to produce light. This is the case with the feast of Hanukka, 
(-y. o'Si-y.) and the Epiphany. These feasts therefore do not 
belong to our subject. 

The line along which the burning of light as a rite has 
developed seems sufficiently elucidated by the foregoing data 
and arguments : originally destined to drive away the evil spirits 
from the deceased, it has become a rite of honour to the 
deceased, and finally a religious rite in honour of the deity ; 
here of the original meaning nothing seems to have survived. 
Religion has simply borrowed the rite from mourning. Still it 
is to be noted, that in some cases the burning of light in the 
temples may have been destined to drive away the spirits. 
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The ceremony of bewailing; the dead lias amony^ the modern 
Syrians difterent names, some of which point to very remarkable 
customs. The name -t*-' . given by Wetzstein, jj. 296. is only 
a variant of the classical and points to the exclamations, 

which constitute a considerable part of the bewailing ceremony. 

There is an other word. Arabic . which corresponds to 
Syriac and denotes a difterent feature ; the dance 

which is performed around the dead. Dozy, Supplement, s. v. 

, cpiotes a description of this dance from Roger, La Terre 
saincte (Paris, 1646). p. 265; "Etant toutes assemblies pour 
faire les ceremonies et lamentations qu’elles appellent Raquase. 
elles se mettent en une salle, ou en unc cour, et quelquefois 
en un lieu eminent et spacieux hors de la maison et se dis- 
posent toutes en rond, comme si elles voulaient danser sans se 
tenir les mains. 

“ Apres quoi une vieille femme, qui est louee pour ce badinage, 
se barbouille de noir la face, la poitrine, les mains et les bras 
avec le noir de leurs poeles et marmites et a son instigation 
les femmes du defunt. leurs soeurs et leurs filles se noircissent 
de meme, toutes echevelees, n'ayant rien que leafs chemises 
(pii sont ouvertes jusques au nombril. Cette vieille noircie se 
met au milieu de la danse, et commence a dire toutes les 
proLiesses et actions de remarque du detunt en forme de litanie, 
et a chacune elle fait une pause pendant que les autres repe- 
tent avec un air funeste et lugubre dansant d’un pas egal. Les 
parentes (pii sont barbouillees de noir, se frappent la poitrine 
et les joues avec les paumes des mains, tant qu’elles ont les 
joues toutes boufhes ct continuent cette ceremonie de danse 
sans intervalle, jusques a ce qu’on porte le corps au tombeau”. 

Wetzstein does not mention the name ; but he gives 
interesting particulars concerning the dance or circumambulation. 
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In the first place he mentions the dance as it takes place 
among the Beduins (p. 296J: “Sie ist die einfachste und am 
wenigsten gerauschvolle ; denn zu dem Trauertanze, der in den 
ersten Wochen tiiglich einige Stunden lang von Jiingfrauen um 
das einsame Grab eines angesehenen, theueren oder jungen 
Mamies auGefuhrt wird, findet sich in der Regel niemand ein”. 
The second description refers to the inhabitants of the towns ; 
it is in accordance with the not infrequent descriptions of the 

wailing-women (o-'dk) already known in classical Semitic litera- 
ture. There is, however, one remarkable feature in it : this be- 
wailing scene takes place in the house of the dead, on its 
impluviuni. And here also the dance takes place “bei der man 
gar nicht selten hinter den scheusslichen, mehr als halbnackten 
lattamat her auch die Manner um das Bassin wanken und sich 
mit beiden Hiinden den Bart zerraufen sieht”. Here the dance 
consists in a circumambulation with a halting or swaying gait. 

Among the Syriac peasants not much of a circumambulation 
is left : but the whole ceremony of the women bewailing the 
dead standing in a circle around the tent in which the menassa 
is placed, bears the name of , which word Wetzstein al- 
ways translates by gTrauertanz". He himself gives (p. 297, 
note i) the following e.Kplanation ; Das ZW-ma ad ist nach 

meinem Gewiihrsmann das Synonym von Xatwat (— >bj dem 

Frequentativ von Ajj “hupfend gehen'>Es ist gewiss einerlei 
mit dem hebr. "Wanken”, so class maid ursprlinglich nur 

das \Vanken der Klagefrauen um das Zelt und das Taumeln 
der lattamat um das Bassin, resp. das dazu gesungene Lied 
bedeutet haben wird, und dass sich diese Bedeutung mit der 
Sache selbst allmithlig modificierte”. 

Among the Arabs the rite of circumambulation is also known 
as a mourning rite. I mav refer here to the instance given 
by Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, I, 246. He describes 
how on the death of 'Antar's father several ihourning rites 
take place. ( 3 ne of them consists in the prisoners of Khaibar 
being brought into his presence. Of these he causes the women 
and the Mrls to circumambulate the tomb of his father seven 

o 

times. 

It is impossible to deny the parallelism with the rites described 
by Wetzstein. For the same reason it seems to me that also 
in the circumambulations which take place at the tombs of 
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some saints, we can recognise old mourning practices, which 
coincide in this case with the Muslim practice of the tawaf 
around the Ka"ba. Some of the examples given by Goldziher, 
Muh. Studien I, 3 i 5 are perhaps to be considered in this light. 

Among the Jews examples of the circumambulation of the 
dead are not known to me : that the rites occurred among the 
later Jews, is shown by a plate in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, 
III, p. 432, representing “Sephardic Jews in procession round 
a coffin". As to the original meaning of the rite of circumam- 
bulation, I am not able to make any suggestion. 

II 

The common rite appears also in official Semitic religion on 
some special occasions, chiefly at the spring festiv'al and the 
autumn festival. In the Arabian world it bears the name of 
tawaf, which does not denote more than a circumambulation, 
specially that which is made around the Kaba. 

This fact is generally known ; it is particularly remarkable 
to observe that a trace of the original form of the rite is 
preserved here to the present day : the mwaf is not practised 
in ordinary walking ; like the ma'Td, it has to be performed in 
a particular manner, which is described in the Lawbooks in 
this way; “The pilgrim performs the circumambulation around 
the Ka'ba seven times: the first three times in the manner 
called A') , the other four times in the ordinarv wav called 
Now is nothing but the gait of the ordinary walker. 
Of the Lisan XIII, 314 in the middle, says this: is 

said of a man, if he walks hastely and vehemently shakes his 
shoulders without going so far as to skip”-). It is obvious that 
this quaint way of running is only a slight modification of the 
ma'ld which is described as . 

There is a second feature in the tawaf, which should be 
noticed here. In a subsequent chapter the dress in mourning 
and religion will be treated. Here I will only mention that the 
tawaf is to be performed, with the right shoulder bare. The 
same Abu Ishak says on this point: “The pilgrim has to place 
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his rida’ so, that his right shoulder is uncovered and the middle 
of the rida' is under it, the two slips he has to throw on his 
left shoulder”^). 

This is also a mourning rite. We have seen, that the Syrian 
women are generally half naked when performing the bewailing 
of the dead. Of the Hebrew women it is mentioned that they 
uncovered the shoulder or shoulders. Mo^ed Katan III, 7 some 
mourning rites are enumerated which must be neglected on a 
feast day; among them: “people do not denude themselves”. 
In the Tosaphot Jom Tob to this place the following commen- 
tary is given: “On a feastday. Here the uncovering of the 
shoulder is meant, so that the arms and the shoulders of the 
women were made bare” -). 

Now the tawaf took place chiefly at the two feasts, the spring 
and autumn festivals. The latter even owes its name to the 
rite, for as Wellhausen rightly remarks (Reste, p. iio) the root 
is synonymous with , so familiar in the meaning of “to 
describe a circle”,. therefore means nothing but the cir- 
cumambulation “den heiligen Reigen". This opinion had already 
been e.xpressed, though in a less positive manner, by Professor 
Snouck Hurgronje ®). 

That the name in its special application to the feast in 
the autumn is proto-semitic, is proved by some of the older 
places in the O. T., where jiin also denotes the feast in the 
autumn. We might therefore e.xpect also to find the circumam- 
bulation in the O. T. in connection with the feast of Taberna- 
cles or the “Feast of Harvest”. This expectation is, however, 
not fulfilled. The only place in the O. T. where a circumam- 
bulation in the sense of the muslim tawaf occurs, is, as far as 
I know, Ps. 26,6: “I will wash mine hands in innocence; so 
I will go round thine altar, O Lord” *). It is possible that here 
the occasion of the autumnal festival is meant ; but it is not 
stated. If on account of this silence it should be concluded that 


ij p. 78,8; 
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the ancient Hebrews did not know the rite of circumambulation 
on the feast in the autumn, it would be a mistake ; it is 
mentioned in Misjina and Talmud with all desirable particulars. 
We have only to note the following description (Sukka I\ , 5': 
“Flverv day (during the autumn fe.stival) the people circumam- 
bulated the altar once, saying : Save now, I beseech thee, ( ) 
Yahweh : O Vahweh, I beseech thee, send now prosperity (Ps. 

118,25) But on this dav (^the Sabbath day of the feast) 

the people circumambulated the altar seven times ’ \). Here we 
have even the seven circumambulations as they are usual in the 
tawaf. The rite is therefore to be considered as being proto- 
semitic. It is hi^hlv remarkable that down to modern times the 

o ^ 

sacrihcial day of the autumn festival is considered by the Beduins 
as the day on which slain offerings are to be made for the dead. 
Goldziher (Muh. Stud. II, 240) points to Burckhardt's book on 
the Bedooins and Wahabees, in which he relates how on the 
10'*' of Uhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja the Beduins slay as many camels as 
members of their families have died during the last year. 

Ill 

The tawaf also takes place at the feast which b\- the pagan 
Arabs and also later in Islam was celebrated in the month of 
Radjab. It is certain that the feast of Uhu 'l-Hidjdja was the 
autumnal feast ; consequently the feast in Radjab was the feast 
of spring. In this season the .Arabs made their jjilgrimages to 
the sanctuaries, where they slew offerings ( and performed 
the circumambulation. As reo:ards the times of later Islam it 
is worth while reading the description Ibn Djubair has given 
of the multitudes celebrating the umra when he was at Mekka. 
He justly remarks that the umra in the sacred month of Radjab 
was considered as a ‘‘sister’' of the pilgrimage in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
fp. 128 sqci.). It will be ob.served that the feasts bore a close 
resemblance to one another in regard to the rites performed : 
the tawaf and the slat ing of victims. In most of the sanctuaries 
they may have been identical. Now it has been observed 
that the umra in the month of Radjab corresponds to the 
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feast of the Passover, as the Hadj^ corresponds to the feast of 
Tabernacles. So we might expect a similarity of rites in the 
former two feasts, as it exists in the latter two. This expectation 
is only partly confirmed by the facts we know from the old 
literature. It is true, a slaying of cattle takes place on the 
Arabic as well as on the Israelite feast of spring. But the 
circumambulation, which takes so prominent a place in the 
Arabic feast, does not occur in the Old Testament and in the 
later descriptions of the Passover. Fortunately our knowledge 
of the ancient rites is completed by the Hebrew name of the 
feast , nCS . We have of course to disregard the Biblical 
explanation including the historical foundation of the name. In 
Genesius-BuhPs Lexicon the real etymology of the word is 
given, it is the Arabic which means “to sprain”. 

nCi is therefore spraining and the manifestation thereof, the 
halting gait ^). In Hebrew itself this meaning of the word is 
still preserved. I Kings 18,21; “ And Elijah came unto all the 
people, and said, How long halt ye between two opinions”"): 
It is also used of Mephibosheth, the crippled son of Jonathan"). 
It is therefore evident that the proto-semitic feast of spring 
must also have possessed its circumambulation, as well as the 
feast in the autumn. This circumambulation was performed in 
the same way as the circumambulation of the dead. The names 
only have changed : ma id, tawaf and pesah are one and the 
same rite. 

Now this limping circumambulation seems to have been 
widely .spread in North Semitic religions. In i Kings 18,26 it 
is performed by the priests of Baal round the altar at the 
mountain of KarmeH). Perhaps the (Le Bas et Wad- 

dington, N° 1855), which is considered by Baethgen (Beitr. z. 
Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, p. 25) as a transcription of 
"ipn '2 “the Ba'al of dance” is to be regarded in the same 
light. And perhaps David’s dance “before Vahwe” (2 Sam. 
6, 14, 1 6; I Chron. 15,29) must also be connected with the 
limping circumambulation. 


1) Cf. Schwally, Uiolicon. p. 124; Holzingcr, commentary nn KKndus, ail Xll. 13. 

2) c'nc-: Dn^' •'n‘2 -y 

3) 2 S.am. 4,4. 

4) by 'incs'''' 
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As the meaninsf of the ma'id is no longer to be detected, 
we can only set the religious rite beside the rite of mourning, 
with the remark that both seem to be identical. We cannot 
explain why religion has adopted or practised it. The same 
applies to the uncovering of the shoulder as a rite of mourning 
and a rite of religion. We will now pass to a further mourning 
rite occurring in connection with the circumambulation : that of 
mutilation. In the passage, i Kings i8, 26, quoted above, the 
sacred dance is connected with the rite of making incisions ; 
vs. 28 : “And they cried aloud, and cut themselves after their 
manner with knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon 
them” ^). It is well known that the making of incisions is a 
mourning rite; in Dent. 14, i it is forbidden to the Israelites, 
During the Hadjdj different forms of mutilation were prac- 
tised. One of them is performed to this day, the so-called, 
‘'making a mark in the bodv of the victim ’. The rite consists 
in piercing the skin of the hump of those camels which are 
destined to be slain on the feast, so that the blood appears. 
Muslim doctors have given a rationalistic e.xplanation of this 
rite. According to Xawawi in his commentary on Muslim III, 
2 1 3 it was practised in order to mark such a camel, so that, 
if it lost its way, it could be brought back. This explanation 
seems as simple as other rationalistic explanations of ancient 
religious rites. That the ish'ar was not a simple mark on the 
skin of the animal, such as are common in the Eastern and 
Western countries, is proved by the definition of the word 
itself : the blood must appear. So Abu Hanifa condemns it as 
an act of cruelty Surely it is an ancient rite no longer 

understood in Islam. In connection with other acts of mutilation 
practised together with the circumambulation, it seems to be 
meant as such ; it has probably the purpose of torturing the 
victim in behalf of the godhead. Torturing as a rite of mour- 
ning is practised in many parts of the world. Wilken (X'erspr. 
Geschr. Ill 478 sqq.) has given many instances from the Eastern 
Archipelago. He shows it to have been practised on the feast 


I) 21 ~s'y c^n' 2 '’D'! mn-in:; oner'::: ■'lun'’ '"i; ‘"pn wnp'i 
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for the dead and on religious occasions ; and he thinks that it 
served to free the soul of the victim in order to satisfy the 
deceased who could completely use the soul if the victim was 
tortured. In the same way the dead himself was often mutilated 
in order to free his soul from his body. Lastly I have to recall 
an instance of mutilation during the circumambulation given by 
Goldziher : It is reijorted that people performed the tawaf, 
being conducted round the Ka"ba, a ring in their nose. It appears 
that of old the circumambulation was connected with many mour- 
ninof rites, as the circumambulation itself is a mourning rite. 
It is not easy to say how it has come about that religion has 
collected these rites round the circumambulation, for the meaning 
of most of them is no longer known to us. The acts of muti- 
lation seem to go back to the same motive in both cases : that 
of propitiating the spirit of the dead or the godhead. But as 
regards the others the relation seems to be obscure. 

i) Revue de I'Histoire des Religions, XXXVII, 31S. 
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I 

It is a custom and afterwards a duty, prescribed by the law, 
that those who mourn, especially the widow, have to abstain 
from the usual care of their appearance. Al-Khansa describes 
the Arab women who mourn over the dead, in this way. “Then 
our women bewail (the dead) with voices, hoarse with weeping, 
when the professional bewailing women have taken rest, with 
dishevelled hair and lean faces, Avithout ceasing, when the bark- 
ing dogs cease barking during the night” ^). The widow had to 
abstain from the use of kuljl and perfumes"). Islam has preserved 
this custom and given it its legal sanction : to the Muslim widow 
it is even forebidden to comb her hair The present practice 
at Mekka is described by Snouck Hurgronje: FUr die Wittwe ist 
die Trauerzeit auf 4 Monate und 10 Tage festgesetzt, wahrend 
deren sie keine neue Ehe eingehen noch vorbereiten, sich nicht 
besonders schmucken, nur im Nothfalle das Sterbehaus ver- 
lassen, sich keinerlei Luxus gestatten darf” Lane gives the 
following description of the widow’s mourning rites in Egypt : 
,In general, the women, Avhile in mourning, leave their hair 
unbraided, cease to wear some of their ornaments” etc. "). 

Cognate customs seem to have been practised by the Israe- 
lites. I have already quoted Ps. 35, 14; „as one who mourns 
over his mother, I prostrate myself in a state of dirtiness”. A 
parallel passage is Ps. 42, 10: “I will say unto God my rock, 

1) p. 28, vs. 4: 

2) Bukji.iii, b. 12. \\ ellhau^en. Reste, p. 1S2. Kic) tag, Kinlcitung. p, 223, 

3) Juynboll, liandbiich. p. 171. 

4) Mekka II, 194. 

5 ) P- 532. 
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why hast thou forgotten me, why go I in dirtiness under the 
oppression of the enemy?” And to the Takoite woman, who 
has to assume the appearance of mourning over a son, Joab 
says; “Anoint not thyself with oil”'). Neglecting the use of oil 
as a custom practised during the time of mourning, appears 
also in the papyri found at Elephantine. When the Jewish 
temple had been destroyed by the Egyptians, the members of 
the Jewish community mourned over this loss. They describe 
their state in the first papyrus; “until the present day we are 
clad in sak's, we are fasting and abstaining from our wives, we 
anoint not our selves with oil and wine we drink not” "). In 
later times the abstention from the bath is also mentioned. In 
the Talmud, Ta'anit the mourning rites on this point are 

described ; “ According to the Halakha mourners are not allowed 
to wash their body with hot or cold water, during all the seven 
days (after the death)” *). 

These customs are not distinctive of the Semitic peoples, 
they appear to be practised also in other parts of the world. 
In support I will onh- quote a passage from Wilken's works; 
“Auf Leti, Moa and Lakor tragen die Erauen zum Zeichen der 
Trauer nur einen kurzen Sarong, wahrend sie ihr Haar nicht 
kiimmen dlirfen. Auch auf Babar ist den Frauen nach einem 
Todesfalle das Waschen und Kiimmen ihres Haares nicht er- 
laubt. Von der Insel Kisar oder Makisar wird uns erzahlt, dass 
die Trauer darin besteht, dass man alien Schmuck ablegt, das 
Kammen des Haares unterlasst, und alte, zerlumpte Kleider 
von dunkler Farbe anzieht” ^). 


II 

This total neglect of the usual care for the body, which 
runs parallel to other customs of abstinence during the time of 
mourning, has of course its good reason ; the deceased is be- 
reaved of all that makes life desirable ; so the mourners ab- 


1) nnx Tn np ■'y^c Pn?’ 

2) 2 .S.im. 14,2: inicn 

3) cd. Sacliau, I, 20 s,i.: E■'T pa''R 1 ntHJ.S' NOPi ipi 

pD’^ Np p^m pi’^y 
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Stain from these things in order to be protected against the 
acts of jealousy on the })art of the deceased’s sjhrit ; in other 
words : they imitate the dead and take the appearance of being 
dead. I am glad to find that this view is held bv one of the 
most competent men in this domain, Dr. X. Adriani, who in a 
paper read in the Koninklijke Akademie van W’etenschappen 
“De schoone slaapster in het bosch en een gelijkluidend verhaal 
in INIidden- Celebes” (printed in Verslagen en Mededeelingen, 
5*= Reeks, Deel II) has given otamples ot the Toradja custom 
of imitating the dead in order to free the living from the evil 
influence of the dead. I will lay stress upon the opinion, 
that here lies the root of a large part of those rites, which, 
under the influence of a dualistic religion, have developed into 
a whole system of ascetic practices ; of course in later times 
these practices, having become a substantial part of religion, 
have no longer anvthing to do in the mind of those who 
practise them with their original meaning. Their origin has 
been forgotten ; it is our task to inquire into it. 

Ill 

We shall first have to consider the old rite of neglecting 
the appearance in the case of war, which is, in the early Se- 
mitic conception, a matter of religion. 

Among the pagan Arabs, he who is going to take revenge 
for spilt blood and he who is going to participate in a feud 
must neglect his toilet . . . “Die Rache oder die Blutfehde gilt 
immer als heilige Pflicht und bringt es von selbst mit sich, 
dass der, dem sie obliegt, sich nicht kammen und waschen, 
keinen Wein trinken, kein Weib beriihren darf, bis er das 
gelobte Blut vergossen hat oder selber gefallen ist •, dann ist 
das Gelubde geldst” (Wellhausen, Reste ", p. 122). 

In the same way Samson, whose life is given to the holy 
war, has the duty laid upon him to let his hair grow. There 
are other duties of abstinence incumbent upon the warrior, which 
probably have also their origin in the mourning rites. But as 
it is uncertain whether these rites are also founded upon the 
motive of imitating the dead, I will not adduce them. 

It is in the domain of religion that we find innumerable 
examples of a neglect of the appearance. In the first place we 
have to mention here that state which (Muslims call ihram 
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“the holy state”, the rites of which undoubtedly go back to 
the times of heathendom. To the present day the muhrim has 
to abstain from bathing and combing his hair and from all 
other care for his toilet. Like the mourning women the pil- 

C‘ > 

grims are •‘with dishevelled hair” and at the end of the 

holy days they are in a state of utter dirtiness, so that the 
permission to resume the ordinary way of life is welcomed 
most heartily. 

In North Africa of to-day we find the neglect of the ap- 
pearance, together with other mourning rites, on the occasion 
of the January feast, Ennair. During this feast the Muslims 
do not bathe, they do not change their clothes, they do not 
cut their nails nor their hair ^). 

In Judaism, we find the rite among the sect of the Essenes 
as a permanent state. This is very remarkable, particularly 
because the Essenes try to live continually in a state of Le- 
vitical purity. It is in accordance with the last tendency that 
they take a bath daily, but for the rest the old mourning rite 
appears undoubtedly in the description of Josephus '-). In the 
first place there is the remarkable fact, that they never use oil : 

i'/s/.m, y.7:j '//.v.o^r, t'c zV.ojv, 'j’JX'/y.y.i 
ri 'y.c iv -.ixvr.'/j.. “They hold touching oil 

as a stain ; and if anyone of them has been inadvertently 
soiled with it, he cleans his body ; for they reckon being not 
anointed as something beautiful'’. In the second place they 
never take new clothes without necessity ; 'Z-.i ifi h^'crxj.z ryj-.i -jr.o- 
'yrux.'.r/. r.oh r, nyr/.i ~o r.oi'ioo'j T.v.'r.y.r.y.'ji'J 'h ^y.T.y- 

« it I 1 t ^ I I 

vrycjyy. ~'S) /sovm. „They do not change their clothes or their 
sandals before they are completely ragged or worn out by- 
length of time”. It is only natural to find that these rites ap- 
pear also among the orthodox Jews on those religious feasts 
which have the character of mourning days. On the day of 
atonement bathing and the use of perfumes were prohibited®). 
The same is told of that lengthy- period of religious mourning 
which culminates in the 9*'' of Ab ^). 

In Oriental Christendom, which was excessively ascetic, these 


J) DoutAS p. 551 . 

’) KeU. Jud. II, 8 , 3 b'l- 

3 ) Jer. Bcrakot III, 4 . 
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rites occupied a large place. They belong to the characteristics 
of the ideal priest, as he is described in the Cave ot Trea- 
sures. When Adam was buried in the centre of the earth, which 
is naturally the ideal sanctuary, an ideal priest, Malchisadec, 
was appointed to watch Adam’s body and to pertorm the holy 
service. “And he who abides there to perform the service 
before the corpse of Adam, shall be clad in hides of animals, 
he shall not shave the hair of his head, nor cut his nails, and 
he shall be without a companion, because he is the priest ot 
God the most high” *). 

Of Ephraim, the greatest of the Syriac men of letters, it is 
said, that his mantle consisted of rags of many colours h. The 
famous founder of the monophysite church owes his epithet 
Baradaeus to the same peculiarity, for Baradaeus is the Syriac 
“the man in rags”. Mar Babai, when retiring into 
the solitude, puts on a worn-out mantle "). And Bar Hebraeus 
thinks that in a novice wearing a miserable garment is a to- 
ken of spiritual health *). 

This is not the only symptom of the neglect of the appea- 
rance, which occurs among the pious Syrians. In an address to 
the clergy Rabbula, the famous bishop of Edessa, gives them 
the following admonition; “Every one of you shall dwell with 
his companion as is becoming to Christian love. But for the 
necessity in case of sickness or bodily pains, you have to ab- 
stain wholly from eating meat and fowls, as from the use of 
baths” “). 


ij p. ult. = iq.; yi\D coe.'TiZJsA rtfljurc' ocncv 

caJLTi rC'TiUW rccAo n-aA-i Kixcuw.i KIaSLso 
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4) Jawna, ed. Eedjan. p. 536.14: 003 r^^.lOCVjt. KiOVX, 
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And in Mingana’s Sources Syriaques, I, 183, 13 it is said 
of a holy man: “During the whole course of his life he ab- 
stained from wine, fishes, oil for his head and water for his 
body”. These are only some e.Namples out of many. They are 
the practices of religious ascetism, the forms of these practices 
having been borrowed from the mourning rites. 

^ iai rdila.i K'lKtuflo ya.i^ ^.1 (<'Tfiaa kVmuX.'m 

oivlA^rC' fTlirClika rtl^larc' OK' Overbeck, Ephraemi 

Syri ... p. 174 , 4 sqq. 
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In order to explain the sacred dress as it is worn by the 
priest, the man who performs his duties of worship, the as- 
cetic, the derwish, even the god himself, we shall have to 
apply the method which has proved to be efficient in the pre- 
vious cases ; we have to examine first what the dress of the 
dead and that of the mourners was. Concerning the dress of 
the dead we have very full information. 

I 

It may be surprising, at the first glance, that the descrip- 
tions of the dress of the dead by two such competent autho- 
rities as Goldziher and Juynboll are mutually contradictory. 
According to Goldziher the dress of the dead Muslim is “als 
aus zwei Stucken bestehend bezeichnet”. In support of this 
opinion he quotes an Arabic verse to the effect that all what 

a man has from this world are “two 

rida s in which thou art enveloped, and the ingredients used 
for embalming thy corpse ”, And concerning Thabit b. Kais 
b. Shammas Goldziher quotes the tradition that he “embalmed 
himself and put on two white garments in order to be shrouded 
therein '. For other traditions on this subject references are 
given. 

Juynboll on the other hand, speaking of the shrouding of the 
dead, says that the shrouds have to be odd in number 

It will therefore be necessary to examine how this dissen- 
sion originates. We find information on this point in the books 
of law and the books of tradition, chapter Dj ana'iz. Xawawi 
ad Muslim II, 329, paen. sqq. connects his information in his 
usual instructive manner with a tradition : “The Apostle of 

1) Bemerkungen zur arabi.-chcu Tiauerpoesii; (■W/.K.^[, XVI, 33S). 

2) Handbuch, p. 170. 
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God was shrouded in three, white, Sahrilic, garments among 
them was neither a kamls nor a turban” ^). In this quotation 
Sahiilic clothes are explained as meaning white, clean cotton 
garments. According to others the name refers to a town in 
Yemen. After some sentences explaining upon whom the duty 
of paying the cost of shrouding is incumbent he continues: „For 
a man three shrouds are recommended. This is our method 
and the method of most of the doctors. But one shroud (at 
least) is imperative as has been said above. For a woman 
five shrouds are recommended. It is also permitted to shroud 
a man in five garments ; but it is preferable not to exceed the 
number of three. Exceeding the number of five, is exceeding 
the just limit in the case of a man as well as in that of a 
woman. The word “white” (shrouds) proves the recommenda- 
bility of shrouding the dead in white ; and on this point there 
is uniformity of opinion. In the sound tradition it is said: “In 
white garments ; shroud therein your dead”. Coloured clothes 
are reprehended and equally clothes of finery”-). Further Xa- 
wawi maintains, notwithstanding the contrary opinion of Malik 
and Abu Hanifa, that kamls and turban are not to be recom- 
mended in the attire of the dead. 

The Shafi‘ite opinion is supported by many traditions in 
Muslim and the other books of tradition. Muslim does not ad- 
duce any tradition where two shrouds are mentioned ; nay, he 
even opposes this custom in a tradition which does not leave 
any doubt as to its polemic tendency: “"A'i^a said: The 
Apostle of God was wrapped in a Yemenite hulla, wdiich be- 
longed to "Abd Allah b. Abl Bekr. Afterw'ards it w^as taken 
from him and he w'as shrouded in three Sahulic garments from 
Yemen, among which there was neither turban nor kamis : then 
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'Abd Allah took the hulla to preserve it. saying : 1 will be 
shrouded in it. But afterwards he said: The Apostle oi God 
has not been shrouded in it, should I be shrouded in it? 1 hen 
he made its price a .sadaka"'). Xawawl (Muslim) II, 330,4 
infra commentates the word hulla in this way ; " Lexicographers 
say ; a hulla is nothing but two cloths, izar and rida 

Polemics against the use of two garments for shrouding the 
dead could scarcely speak less disguisedly in tradition than 
is done here. This utterance thus confirms the existence of the 
custom of shrouding the dead in two pieces of cloth. Later we 
shall adduce other evidence for this fact. 

There are several other features in Xawawi’s expose deserving 
discussion. 

In the first place it is to be observed that the odd number 
of shrouds (one, three, five) is only one example out of many 
testifying Muslim preference for the uneven numbers. The dead 
are to be washed an odd number of times (Bukhari. Djana’iz. 
babs 8 and 9). The living also (cf. Der Islam. V, 76). The 
hair of deceased women is to be divided into three parts ix^if : 
Bukhari. Dj ana'iz, 14 and 16; Muslim, II, 327,9. Similar is the 
practice in modern Egypt. Lane, p. 60). Apparently polemics 
against the custom of two shrouds originate in this preference 
for odd numbers. This preference seems therefore to have been 
unknown, at least in this case, among the older Muslims and 
the pagan Arabs. In the case of the number of ritual ablutions 
this preference has [;robably been influenced by Jewish practice 
(cf. Der Islam V, p. 76 sq.) : the same may be the case here. 

In the second place it is to be observed, that a greater 
number than five shrouds is disapproved of : it is called ex- 
cessive. Abu Da’ud quotes a tradition with the same tendency : 
a great number of shrouds is called sTjw “exceeding the limit ’ "). 
Like most traditions these have also their origin in contempo- 
rary tendencies. A few words have to be said on this subject. 
Apparently there was in the Semitic world a tendency to make 

1) Muslim II. 330 s'l.-. ♦xko * 1 :' 
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funerals pompous. We are informed concerning this chiefly by 
its rigid opponents. \\"e find them already in early Syriac lite- 
rature. Ephraim Syrus does not only condemn the bewailing of 
the dead and the dance, but also the large number of shrouds : 
“for the living put on only one cloth-, should then the dead 
be a wardrobe:”^). Bar Hebraeus considers it appropriate to 
repeat in his Xomocanon a canon by Jacob of Edessa, to the 
same effect; “The Faithful shall not shroud their dead in pre- 
cious garments. For they are a ruin for the living and the 
dead do not profit by them” ’). We shall find exactly the same 
argument in Muslim tradition. But we have to consider first a 

o 

Jewish tradition to the same effect: “Before, the burial of the 
dead was a burden more heavy for his kindred than his death, 
so that it even happened that his kindred left him and fled. 
This continued until Rabban Gamliel took the charge of levity 
on himself ; he ordered himself to be buried in linen garments. 
This example was followed by the people” ®). 

This same tendency, founded on the same motive as is given 
by Jacob of Edessa, is found in Islam. It appeared already in 
the tradition of Abu Da’ud adduced above. Its motive is put 
into the mouth of Abu Bekr in a tradition communicated by 
Malik. When Abu Bekr was on his deathbed he asked his 
daughter ‘"A'i^a in how many garments the Apostle of God had 
been shrouded. She answered ; in three, white, Sahulic clothes. 
Then the sick man pointed to the cloth he had on and said ; 

This cloth has been made dirty by red earth or saffran, wash 

it and take it as my shroud together with two other pieces of 
cloth. When hT’i^a protested, saying that it was worn out, 
her father answered : The living need a new cloth more than 
the dead; it only serves for the matter"*). 

We thus find in Muslim tradition on the one hand the ten- 
dency to shroud the dead in an odd number of clothes ; on 

the other hand disapproval of any luxury in the shrouds. This 

1) Carmina Nisibena, p. 37, 5. 
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disapproval is expressed in a sentence which is borrowed from 
Christian examples ; it is also found in Jewish literature. 

The odd number is still to be detected in the Jewish shrouding 
as it is described by Bodenschatz IV, 171. According to him 
the deceased Jew is shrouded in a shirt and a cowl. The head 
of the men is enveloped in his tallit (the white cover of the 
head during prayer), that of women in a different cloth. He 
also mentions white stockingfs ; of course this is a mere Western 
addition, so that the number of three pieces of clothing seems 
to have been the usual one. 

I have quoted from Goldziher some instances of the practice 
of using two shrouds. As the matter is of some importance for 
our inquir)', I will add some further ones. 

It is particularly interesting to see that the example of Abu 
Bakr has also (and probably previously) been adduced by those 
who think two garments the number to be used for shrouding. 
When Abu Bekr felt death near, he ordered two of the pieces 
of clothing he had worn to be washed and to be taken as his 
shrouds. When W'isha advised him to buy a set of shrouds 
he answered; “within a short time it becomes the prey of 
matter”^). The same tradition is in a modified form adduced 
by Suyuti in his commentary on Xasa’i I, 268, iS. In these 
traditions there is only the tendency to oppose luxury in 
shrouding. It is easy to see that the tradition quoted above 
from Malik, p. 6 : Abu Bekr’s questioning A’isha on the number 
of the shrouds of Mohammed and her answer, three, is a 
modification of the old form given by Ibn Hi.sham and Suyuti. 
The tendency to adduce the Prophet’s example is evidently a 
new shoot on an old branch. Suyufi 1 . c., 1 . 20 sqq. further 
quotes a tradition in which it is said that Hudhaifa, when he 
felt death near, ordered two white cloths to be bouQ-ht for 
shrouds-), excesses in shrouding being superfluous as better or 
worse clothes await the dead. 

At the present day the Egyptians are shrouded in “a piece 
or two of cotton”-'). 
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We thus have the two sets of traditions side by side. To 
the question which is the older one the answer must be : that 
of two shrouds. For F the preference for odd numbers is in- 
fluenced by Jewish tradition in other cases and therefore pro- 
bably also here. 2“ if three shrouds had been the original 
number founded on the preference for odd numbers, it cannot 
be e.xplained why some people should have tried to replace it 
by two. 3” Muslim practice prefers tw^o shrouds, notwithstanding 
the consensus of the doctors and the books of tradition. This 
can only be explained by the fact that practice often continues 
the old habits without regard to the law. 4® the common 
Semitic dress consisted of two pieces of cloth, so it is only 
natural that the dead were also dressed in this way. 

Wellhausen has several times laid stress on the last mentioned 
fact. It should, however, be remembered that two pieces of 
clothing are commonly considered in historical times by the 
Semites themselves as a full dress. Within the house, or while 
doing heavy work, a man takes off his mantle, so that he has 
on one piece of cloth only. This circumstance is also reflected 
in the laws and customs of shrotiding. Muslim tradition gives 
examples of one shroud only being used ; and the law declares 
one .shroud imperative, as we have seen above. We shall see 
later on that the same variations occur in religious dress ; and 
that there also two pieces of clothing is the usual number. 

These two shrouds are said, in the traditions which are quoted 
above, to have been white, if any colour is mentioned. Utter- 
ances of the Prophet are also adduced prescribing white gar- 
ments: ‘‘On the authority of Ibn Wbbas: the Apostle of God 
said: put on white clothes for they are the best; and shroud 
therein your deceased” ^). It will not be necessary to say more 
of Muslim custom on this very important point, as there is, 
as far as I know, no difference of opinion in this matter. 

Among the Jews too the white shrouds seem to have been 
prevalent. In Bodenschatz’s description (IV, 171) only white 
clothes are mentioned. There is, however, one tradition which 
has to be brought forward. It occurs in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, Sabbat iiqu:: Rabbi Jannai said to his sons: “My sons. 
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do not bury me in white garments, nor in black ones. Not 
in white ones, for if I am not found just, I shall appear (among 
the damned) as a bridegroom among mourners. Xot in black 
ones, for if I am found just, I shall appear (among the blessed) 
as a mourner among bridegrooms” ^). 

Here is an allusion to the custom of using black shrouds. 
This is. however, the only evidence I am able to give. We 
may consequently say, that it was the prevalent Semitic cus- 
tom to use white shrouds : black ones seem to have occurred 
seldom. The custom of using white shrouds is, howev’er, not 
especially Semitic. Wilken (III, ii6, iiS) quotes instances from 
the Straits Settlements and Sumatra (Bataks). As a rule the 
Greeks were shrouded in white garments (cf. }ilau in Pauly- 
Wissowa's Encyclopaedia, s.v. Bestattung, vol. Ill, col. 334); 
this holds also true for contemporary Europe. 

Muslim tradition further contains some extremely valuable 
allusions to the form of the shrouds. We have already quoted 
a tradition containing a condemnation of using a shirt 
and turban This tradition seems to have been widely 

spread and to have been directed against innovations consisting 
in putting on the dead a shirt and a turban. It is interesting 
to see, how a Malikite distorts the plain sense of the words 
in order to extract from them a meaning to the contrarv. For 
the Malikite school allows the use of shirt and turban. “On 
the authority of ’A isha ; the Apostle of God was shrouded in 
three white, Sahulic clothes; among them was neither shirt 
nor turban’. ZurkanI ; “This means; shirt and turban are not 
included in the three garments, they are to be reckoned over 
and above this number. Taken in this sense the tradition does 
not contradict Malik’s and Abu Hanifa’s opinion that shirt and 
turban are recommendable . Zurkani is, however, honest enough 
to add: “it is, however, possible that the words mean: there 
were no clothes beyond this number. On this Shafih’s and the 
others denial of the recommendability is founded. But it is 
allowed. The Hambalites think that the use of shirt and tur- 
ban is disapproved of and condemned in the tradition” ’). 
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While shirt and turban are disapproved of by a large part 
of the Muslim scholars, tradition on the other hand has not 
forgotten to state what is the preferable form for shrouds. 

We have already quoted Abu Da’iid’s tradition on the au- 
thority of the Prophet: “the best shroud is a hulla” and Na- 

wavvl’s explanation according to which a hulla consists of izar 

and rida’. In a tradition of Ibn Sa'd it is said that Mohammed 
w'as buried in izar, rida’ and a lifafa. A lifafa is not a garment 
in the usual sense of the word ; it is only a tie, or a cloth 
wrapped around the body or any parts of it. So izar and rida’ 
are also here the shrouds in the proper sense of the word. 

This fact is confirmed and elucidated by other traditions, 
viz. those which prescribe that any one who dies in the state 
of a pilgrim, shall be buried in the garments he is wearing. 
Now the ihram the pilgrim wears consists of an uncoloured 
izar and rida’ ; funeral dress and religious dress are therefore 
identical. IMuslim III, 159 sqq. gives a good many of these 

traditions, the common type of which is as follows ; “ On the 

authority of Ibn 'Abbas ; a man who was muhrim had fallen 
from his camel so that his neck was broken and he died. The 
Apostle of God said: Wash him with water and perfume of 
lotus, and shroud him in his two garments without covering 
his face and his head ; for he will rise again crying : Labbaika 
Allahumma, Labbaika” ^). With slight modifications this tra- 
dition occurs, apart from the places indicated in Muslim, in 
Bukhari, Djana'iz, bab 22; Nasa’i I, 269, 15. The modifica- 
tions are chiefly three : instead of “in his two garments” oc- 
curs “in two garments”. But according to Kadi dyad, quoted 
by Nawawi III, 159,9 infra, the first is the prevalent reading. 
The second modification is the condemnation of perfumes in- 
stead of the order to use lotus water ^ and the third consists 

in the reading instead of 
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wVJ means “to glue the hair”, a custom of the pagan muh- 
rim’s as the Lisan s. v. tells us. Consequently the tradition 
and its variants only mean to say that a muhrim is already 
wearing his shrouds. 

As I have said, the clothing of a muhrim consists of izar 
and rida'. It is worth observing that, as in the case of the 
shrouds, here also the shirt and the turban are e.Kpressly for- 
bidden, a confirmation of our identification of funeral dress 
and religious dress. “On the authority of Ibn “Omar it is said 
that a man asked the Apostle of God what the muhrim should 
put on. The Apostle of God answered : Do not put on a shirt, 
nor a turban, nor trousers, nor a burnus, nor shoes. Only if 
any one does not find a pair of sandals he may put on shoes : 
but he has to cut them off to beneath the ankles ; it is also 
forbidden to you to put on a cloth touched by saffran or wars" b. 

The-se polemics against the shirt and the turban in both 
cases give us the right to conclude that in the earlv ages of 
Islam these clothes were beginning to intrude themselves into 
the domain of mourning and religion and that they were pro- 
hibited because they were an innovation. For these garments 
have in themselves nothing which could scandalize the mu.slim 
doctors. This conclusion will be confirmed by a consideration 
of the form of these clothes. 

As regards the it is rightly translated by “shirt”. It 

is (compare Dozy’s Dictionnaire detaille des vfetements s. v.) a 
shirt reaching half way down the calf of the leg, covering the 
shoulders and provided with long or short sleeves. It corres- 
ponds to the Hebrew ruri^'. This sort of garment is the usual 
dress of the Israelites in historical times and of the Arabs in 
an equal stage of civilisation, that of settled people. So it is 
comparatively young und consequently it has no place among 
the garments worn during mourning and in religious state. i\s 
soon as it tries to obtain its place in this sacred domain, it is 
repressed at least by the majority of the Muslim doctors. We 
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may thus conclude that izar and rida’, being the religious 
dress, belong to a period preceding that of the Arabs as a 
people which has settled down to- a large extent. This con- 
clusion is again confirmed by historical tradition. In the bio- 
graphy of Mohammed and in the books of tradition his izar 
or mi’zar is repeatedly mentioned. That it was the common 
Beduin garment may be seen from the verses by Beduin poets 
quoted in the Lisan s. v. 

The forms of izar and rida’ are familiar to us, because to 
the present day they are worn by the pilgrims. It may suffice 
to quote two modern descriptions; “Statt mit den gewbhnlichen 
Kleidern muss er (the pilgrim) seinen Kbrper mit zwei unge- 
nahten, neuen oder doch reinen und wo mbglich weissen 
Tiichern bedecken, von denen das eine (der sogen. Rida’) um 
die Schultern, das andre (der Izar) um die Lenden gehangt 
wird”^). i\nd Burton II, 133 sq. : “One of these sheets, tech- 
nically termed the “Rida”, is thrown over the back, and, ex- 
posing the arm and shoulder, is knotted at the right side in 
the style ‘AVishah”. The “Izar” is wrapped round the loins 
from waist to knee, and, knotted or tucked in at the middle, 
supports itself”. The izar is nothing but a cloth covering the 
middle of the body, of course without sleeves ; indeed the sort 
of dress appropriate to Beduins. This dress is made complete 
by covering the upper part of the body with the rida’. We 
have indeed found the single garment and the full dress oc- 
curring among the forms of funeral clothing. 

Turning to the Lsraelites we find the same condition. We 
do not know much of their Beduin period ; but their Beduin 
garments are also preserved as their religious dress. The word 
izar is linguistically speaking of exactly the same formation 
as “11*X -, for the sere of the Hebrew word has been artificially 
prolonged. “llTN is that which is girded on the body. In historical 
times the has been somewhat enlarged and has taken the 

form of the Arab ; it is now called That the "IlSN is 

the enlarged form of the “11TN is proved by two things: A by 

the expression “2 TQN "lldn (i Sam. 2, iS; 2 Sam. 6, 14) 
“girded with the linen ephod.” The ephod consequently had 
no sleeves and did not cover the shoulders ; it had to be 
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eirdecl with a belt. 2" bv the fact that a person, wearing- only 
the “) 12 N, is called nude (2 Sam. 6, 20). 

This fact has already been recognised by modern inquirers 
such as Baentsch, Holzinger, Benzinger'). That the ephod 
was no longer the usual dress in the historical period of the 
Israelites, is proved by its being worn only by priests. 

Further we know with certainty what the lull dress of the 
priest consisted of and it is probable that we have here the 
counterpart of the rida'. Young Samuel, acohte in Shilo, is 
girded with the linen ephod. Every year his mother brings 
him a little The me'll was apparently that which com- 

pleted the priestly dress and it may be assumed, like the 
ephod, to have been a particular piece of clothing. I his is 
confirmed by other facts : it is only mentioned as being worn 
by priestlv and royal persons. It is probably owing to this 
fact that modern inquirers incline to consider the me^l as a 
garment of lu.xury : a prince must wear lu.xurious clothes. I o 
a certain extent this is true, but it is never said that the king 
wears a me’ll as a dress of state ; and moreover it is out ot 
the question that a rigorous man of the old stamp like Samuel 
should be depicted as wearing a luxurious dress. That the 
feature of 1 Sam. 2, 19 is not an unhistorical description ap- 
pears in I Sam. 28, 14 where the dead Samuel is also described 
as wearing the me'll. It was the religious dress par excellence. 
Princes are also sacred persons : therefore they wear the meT ; 
not because of their indulging in lu.xurious habits. It thus 
seems that the modern conception of the mehl is wrong. It 
belongs to the primeval ephod and may be expected to have 
been as antique as this. That it was used, like the rida , as 
a wrapper, is proved by its character : it is only a completion 
of the ephod, worn out of doors, not during the official .service 
of the priest. It is also proved by the verb which is used in 
connection with the me’ll, viz. “to envelop”; whereas 

the ordinary verb meaning “to clothe", is not a.s.sociated 
with the mell. 

The apparently false view of modern inc^uirers is explained 
by their being misled by the descriptions of the priestly dress 
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in later times, especially those which are given in the very 
detailed prescripts for the Tabernacle. In these chapters (Ex. 
28, 29, 39) a priestly dress is described which may be com- 
pared with Josephus’ descriptions in Hellenistic times, but wholly 
different from what we know to have been the ancient dress. 

We may sum up our arguments bv saying that it is probable, 
if not certain, that the ancient holy dress of the Israelites 
and the holy dress of the Arabs consisted of two, sometimes 
of one, pieces of cloth of white colour and that this dress is 
the .same as the dress of the deceased. This dress may be 
called proto-semitic. 

There are, however, some classes of persons which are buried 
not in white shrouds, but in the dress in which they have died. 
Among the iMuslims the shahid, he who is fallen on the field of 
battle, is treated in this way. Bukhari in his Kitab al-Djana'iz 
gives some traditions dealing with this matter. They of course 
mention particular cases only; but, as is the way of tradition, 
they are taken as examples for Muslim practice. In these tradi- 
tions there may be historical truth : they relate how the Muslims 
fallen at Uhud were treated, a matter of which remembrance 
may very well have survived. 

Bab 73, fir.st tradition : "On the authority of Dj abir ibn "Abd 
Allah : The Prophet united every two men of those who were 
killed near Uhud in one cloth. Then he .said ; Which of the 
two had mastered the greater part of the Kor’an ? Then, when 
that man had been named, he had him put in the tomb first, 
saying; I am the witness of these on the day of rjesurrection. 
Then he ordered them to be buried with traces of blood on 
them without being washed, nor was the salat performed over 
them”'). Cf. bab 75. 

This tradition might give the impre.ssion that the dead were 
divested of their clothes and each two of them laid together 
in one shroud. That this was not the case is expressly said 
by al-Muzhirl as quoted by KastallanI (II, 497, 23); according 
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to him their bloody clothes were left upon them and then the}’ 
were wrapped together with others in one shroud. This is of 
course right, though the tradition does not say it litterallv. This 
opinion is moreover corroborated by an other tradition quoted 
by KastallanI II, 500, 2 according to which the Prophet said : 
"Do not wash them, for everv wound or scar or trace of blood 
will smell like muse on the day of resurrection"’). It is exactly 
the traces of blood, also those on the clothes, that have to be 
preserved. 

It will be observed that we have here three exceptional 
features : the burying of the killed in their bloody clothes ; the 
omission of the usual ablution ; the omission of the usual ser- 
vice for the dead. They are also enumerated by Malik in his 
Muwatta’ 11 , 319. 

It is interesting to see, that Jewish custom runs parallel to 
that of the Arab Semites. But with the former there are some 
other categories of persons which are not shrouded in the usual 
way, but left with the clothes they wore when dying. Boden- 
schatz lY, 1 71 enumerates: P’ those who are slain. He men- 
tions expressly the bloody clothes, as in the case of the Mus- 
lims. 2” women who have died in being delivered of a child. 
3'’ brides. The meaning of the iMuslim and Jewish custom will 
be discussed further on, when the exceptional character of the 
shrouding of the dead is dealt with. This however must be 
preceded by a short resume of the data gained so far. 

We have seen that in historical times the Arabic death 
clothes consisted of two white garments, an antique dress 
identical with that of the muhrim. 

This dress of the muhrim appeared to be identical with that 
of the ancient priestly dress of the Hebrews. 

Of the Israelite shrouds we know with certainty only the 
customs of post-christian times: then they are generally white, 
seldom black. 

As regards the numbers of two garments in the Arabic 
dress of the dead and in the Arabic and Israelite relisfioiis 
dress, it corresponds only to the custom, in vogue at certain 
periods of the Semitic peoples, of wearing two pieces of cloth. 
In later periods this number has grown in the daily dress. 
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The only thing left to be discussed is therefore the colour 
of the shrouds : their being white, black by exception. 

At the outset it has to be observed, that this is not the 
only case in which funeral clothes are only distinguished by 
their colour. Every one will think inmediately of our own 
mourning clothes which are generally black, for women partly 
white. This was also the custom of the Semites. I shall give 
only a few examples. The mourning women among the Arabs 
used to be clad in black clothes. Lisan I, 455 s. v. con- 

tains this passage: “Concerning Asma’ the daughter of ‘Umair 
it is related that she said, when Dja'far had died: the Apostle 

of God commanded me : put on three mourning gar- 
ments, then do what you like, means : put on black 

mourning clothes ; these are called which means a black 

cloth with which the mourning woman covers her head” ^). 
And on the same page: “Silab and Sulub are the black clothes 
the women put on during the bewailing scene” •), We may 
further compare the data given by Goldziher in WZKM, XVI, 
322, note 4 and in his iMuhammedanische Studien I, 259, note 6. 

It is to be remarked that among the Arabs white occurs 
also as the colour of mourning. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka II, 
194: "Weisse Kleider gelten wiihrend dieser Zeit als die besten, 
jedoch sind auch grline und schwarze gebrauchlich”. 

The Syrians of to day still wear black, as appears from 
Wetzstein’s description, p. 296, where he tells that the bewailing 
women wear “das lange schwarze, ziegenharige Trauerhemde”. 
Wetzstein gives a note here, which is worth mentioning. Ac- 
cording- to him this black shirt is of the same colour as the 
biblical pli* . This is a priori probable ; Wetzstein supports his 
opinion by referring to Apoc. 6, 12: y.i/.ag bg 7a/.z5g rpiyivog. 
What he says further of the ihram, need not be discussed here ; 
we have already said enough on the shape of the ihram. 

The is so universally known to have been the mourning 
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cloth of the Hebrews, that 1 need not give any examples here. 
But a further remark should be made. Benzinger has rightly 
considered the pw* as the antique piece of cloth which served 
to cover the middle of the bodv and was girded round the 
hips. He is also right in comparing it with ephod and izar. 
But he is wrong in saying that all these clothes are simply 
the clothes of ancient times, which have survived in exceptional 
cases. It would be against all analogv, it the Hebrews had not 
possessed a peculiar dress tor peculiar circumstances. The torm 
and the number of these peculiar clothes were not exceptional, 
no doubt : what was exceptional, was their colour ; white or 
black, the colours of death and mourning. Ephod, izar and 
sak therefore appear to have been of the same form ; but the 
former two were white, at any rate not coloured, the latter 
was black. 

Now what had induced primitive peoples to prefer these colours 
has been made clear by ethnologists such as Frazer and Wilken. 
After giving a great many examples of white and black mourning 
garments (III, 6o, note; ib., p. 416 — 422), which confirm his 
opinion that mourning garments are intended to difter from the 
usual ones, Wilken says (p. 416); Aber mehr noch als durch 
das Farben des Kbrpers oder des Gesichtes, wird man bestrebt 
gewesen sein, sich den Abgestorbenen gegeniiber durch eine 
ganzlich veranderte Kleidung unkenntlich zu machen. Dies muss 
dann auch die Anleitung flir das Tragen einer Trauerkleidung 
gegeben haben, wie das bei einer Menge von zivilisierten and 
wilden Volkern angetroffen wird. Diese Trauerkleider waren 
ursprlinglich allein eben so viele Vermummungen, mittels deren 
man den Geistern zu entwischen trachtete ’. 

Now we have found that among the .Semites it was the 
mourner and also the dead who were clad in white or black. 
Why the mourners assumed this disguise is at once clear : they 
had to fear the gho.st of the deceased. But wherefore were the 
dead themselves disguised r Had they to fear ghosts and had 
they therefore to be disguised? 

This question mu.st be answered in the affirmative : the 
deceased was indeed the object of the enmity of ghosts. We 
have already met with an example of this enmity, that has 
given rise to the custom of watching the dead ; if this were 
neglected, the dead would be stolen by the ghosts. 

I here is an other example, well known in the Semitic world. 
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According to iNIuslim theology the departed is tormented in 
his grave by two ghosts (here of course angelsj Munkar and 
Nakir. In North- Africa of to-day there even exist magic for- 
mulas to be used beside the dead in order to facilitate the 
interrogation by these ghosts. Now Munkar and Nakir are not 
a Muslim invention : the Jews knew of angels who awaited the 
dead after their departure from life. Test, of Asher, VI, 4sq.: 
“For the latter end of men. does show their righteousness (or 
unrighteousness), when they meet the angels of the Lord and 
of Satan. For when the soul departs troubled, it is tormented 
by the evil spirit which it also served in lusts and evil works”. 
The later Jews speak of the "beating of the grave”. 

Bodenschatz III, 95 sq., quotes very picturesque descriptions. 
Cf. further Jewish Encyclopaedia I, 593. 

It is likewise said that the ancient Persians were tormented 
by a demon when they had departed from life (Windischmann, 
Zoroastrische Studien, p. iio). Analogous conceptions exist 
among primitive peoples. Wilken (III, 55) quotes an example 
of the Benuas of Malacca: “The souls of the wicked are to 
be devoured by spectres, who approach the graves for that 
purpose on the seventh day after interment, on which day fires 
are kindled to drive the evil spirits away”. A vivid description 
of the fate of the Toradja soul after death is given by Adriani 
en Kruyt, De Bare'e-sprekende Toradja’s II, iii sq. : „Een eind- 
weegs verder komt zij (the soul on its way to Hades) bij eene 
smidse, waarin geesten bezig zijn met smeden. Hun hoofdman 
heet Langkoda. Deze geest is mank en kan niet loopen ; aan 
de zielen van mannen die voorbij komen, vraagt hij hoeveel 
koppen zij hebben gesneld, aan de vrouwen, hoeveel vrijers zij 

er op na hebben gehouden kan eene ziel hem 

niet antwoorden, dan hamert Langkoda haar op de knieen, 
zoodat zij niet kan loopen. Dit zelfde lot ondergaat de ziel 
van een ongetrouwden man of een ongetrouwde vrouw”. 

So the conception of the soul after death being tormented 
by ghosts may be called a common conception. White garments 
being a common means of misleading the ghosts, may con- 
sequently be considered as a talisman with which the dead 
are provided by the living on their departure to the o-rave 
and Hades. 

This conclusion is supported by what we have found con- 
cerning special garments of the dead. The dress of the bride 
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is eminently suited to drive away the ghosts, for it is usually 
provided with talismans ; but its special character alone would 
be sufficient. 

The same may be said of the bloody clothes of the slain 
and women who died during childbirth. Blood is one ot the 
mightiest talismans in the popular mind all the world over. 
The bloody garments are reckoned as being a better protection 
for the dead against the ghosts than the^ usual shrouds. So it 
is only natural that the Muslims do not wash the slain : the 
blood must remain. And prayers have not to be recited over 
the slain ; they have a protection mightier than prayer. 

The high value attached £0 shrouds, as it has been explained 
in our discussion, is elucidated by the Jewish conception, that 
to be buried without shrouds, was a punishment. Megilla : 

Rabbi Pharnak said in the name of Rabbi Johanan ; everyone 
who touches an uncovered scroll of the Law, will be buried 
uncovered” ^). 

White garments are also used in other conditions which are 
thought to be dangerous on account of the ghosts. It is well 
known that a bridegroom is the object of the jealousy of the 
demons : so the bridegroom wears white clothes (cf. the above 
quotation from Sabbat 114^'). Menstruation is also considered 
as affected by demoniacal powers ; so women wear white clothes 
during the days following menstruation (Sabbat i 3(5. beginning). 

Apart from white or bloody garments there are a good many 
customs which seems to be intended to protect the dead against 
ghosts : the use of perfumes in several cases : in the water with 
which the dead are washed, in the shrouds themselves, on the 
way to the tomb; covering the dead with salt as the Jews did 
(Sabbat i5i(5), reciting sacred texts on the way to the burial 
place, “damit die Teufel von den Todten weichen mbgen" 
(Bodenschatz, IV, 173): closing all entrances of the body with 
plugs of cotton in order to prevent the spirits from entering. 

II 

\\ e have to incpiire more closely into the religious dress in 
order to be able to answer the question whether there is any 
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relation between the funeral and the religious dress, and if so, 
to account for such a relation. 

A part of this investigation has already been made in the 
previous section of this chapter, where it appeared that the 
muhrim, who is going to celebrate the feast of spring or of 
autumn, is dressed in the same way as the dead : in izar and 
rida’. We have further found that these two feasts and their 
original rites date from proto-semitic times ; so it is probable 
that the dress worn on these occasions dates also from proto- 
semitic times ; but as far as I know, we are not able to prove 
this conjecture. 

We will, however, first turn our attention to the dress as- 
cribed to the gods of the Semites and see whether it is con- 
nected with the dress of the dead. Of course our information 
will not be very full, because the religion of .the Hebrews has 
not preserved many anthropomorphic features, and, as regards 
the Arabs, the reports concerning their pagan times are, gene- 
rally speaking, of an incidental nature. Moreover the statues 
and images of Semitic gods which have been brought to light 
by e.Kcavations (apart from Babylonia) are very few. .But there 
are some descriptions available. Krehl in his Religion der vor- 
islamischen Araber, has published some te.xts concerning the 
ancient deities. In the section concerning the god Wadd the 
following description of his statue occurs (p. 87) : it was the statue 
of a man of the highest stature, enveloped in two hulla’s : one 
in the form of an izar, the other in the form of a rida’ '). 

This valuable description shows us that the dress of the 
gods consisted of an izar and a rida’, exactly like that of the 
dead and the muhrim. The colour is not mentioned here, but 
in connection with the foregoing and the following facts, there 
can be no doubt that it was white, when the clothes were real. 

This fact is parallelled by the information, small as it is, 
which we have concerning the Israelites. We have seen that 
the funeral dress and the sacred dress were of the same form, 
that of the Arabic izar, in the first case called in the 
second case Now this word has in some places of 

the Old Testament the meaning of image (Judges 8, 26 sq.). 
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I'his has led to the correct supposition that the image of 
the god was clad with an ephod, so that the god and his 
priest wore the same garment, a garment, we may adti, which 
is the old Semitic garment of the dead. It consisted ot (me 
piece which was obligatory and a second to make the dress full. 

The religion of the pagan Arabs did not know priests in 
the usual sense of the word ; and probably the same may be 
said of the proto-semites. Comparing |n 2 with one cannot 
maintain that the meaning “priest” is older than that of “sooth- 
sayer”. And still In old-hebrew religion the functions which 
in later times are distinctive of the priest, are performed by 
the pater familias. But with regard to their dress, in pagan 
Arabia the same relation exists between the god and those 
who perform the sacred rites as among the old Israelites. It 
is not always stated that they were white, but it is probable. 
Goldziher has adduced some instances of the two pieces of 
clothing worn by worshippers. It has already been said that 
at certain periods in the development of the Semitic peoples 
two cloths were the usual dress ; this number was augmented 
in later times ; but in religion the number of two remained, 
as we shall see. 

One of Goldziher's instances (WZKM, XVI. 13S note 8) is 
taken from Yakut’s Geographical Dictionary II, loS, 7 sqq. 
“A man of the tribe of Kinda had lost some camels which 
had gone astray. Then he journeyed towards the god Djalsad, 
slew a camel and asked for two pieces of clothing from the 
clothes of the guardians of the sanctuary and hired them ; then 
he put the two garments on. This was a custom of the pagan 
Arabs” 

Probably the reason whv the man took two garments from 
the guardians, was the necessity of wearing white clothes, 
which the guardians wore in attending the god. Other exam- 
ples of the two garments worn by ascetics may be found in 
Goldziher s article. Nbldeke In ZDMG XLYIII, p. 45 sqq. quotes 
an other instance. When the poet Abu ’ 1 - Atahiya was converted 
“he put on a woollen kisa’ and a w’oollen darra a” '). Here the 
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two white garments are certainly the token of a religious state. 
And the woollen garments have always been the distinguishing 
dress of Christian and Muslim ascetics, who are called in Arabic 
after them sufi’s. Of Mohammed’s companion 'Abd Allah b. 
MasAid it is said that he used perfumes and that he wore 
white clothes, two characteristics which recall the funeral rites ^). 
And of the first Muslims it is said that they used to wear 
wool on Friday (Abu Da’ud 1 , 37, 6 infra). Gabriel, in the well 
known traditions which describe his interrogating- Mohammed, 
wears white garments-). Among the Mandaeans white was the 
favourite colour®). 

Further we find some remarkable instances of the religious 
use of white clothes among the Jews. 

We have already seen that the Essenes, who were famous 
for their piety, used to wear their clothes till they had become 
rags, and to neglect their appearance. It is said by Josephus 
that these rags were originally white ^). 

On the day of atonement modern Jews are clad in white-, 
it is even expressly said that on this day they put on the 

same dress that they will wear when they are dead®). 

In the third place it should be remembered that the tallit, 

the cloth with which the Jews cover their head when perfor- 

ming prayer and studying the Tora, is of a white colour. This 
same tallit is bound round the head of the corpse and around 
the head of the mourners by the dead®). 

We have seen that the usual mourning dress of the Israelites 
in historical times was the pu* • The pu was also used by 
persons who had devoted themselves to religion. Isaiah is ordered 
to take off the sak that he wears on his loins'). 

In Oriental Christianity two pieces of clothing have also 
remained the religious dress ; the original form is even recogni- 
sable. Of Ephraim Syrus it is said that he wore a kusita and 
was clad in rags®). The kusita is a sort of cowl, covering head 
and shoulders -, the cloth, covering the body, is the second 

1) Cf. the article in the Eiic) clopneJia of Elam. 

2) Muslim, I, 77 .and 79. 

3) Johannesbuch, II, 100, 20 siiq.: 131, 7 and note 4; 132,14: 218,3. 

4) Bell. Jud. II, 8. 

5) Bodcn.-.chatz II, 217. The compaiEon between the lelijjiou'' drcis and the bhrouds 
is also made bij Hudjnni, Kashi. transLation by R. A. Xicholson, p. 55,6 infra. 

6) Bodensciiatz iv, 171. 7) 20,2: p'c’n nnn!:i T 

8; Bedjan, .\cta III. 644 ult. : KlSiJlO-i K'^UfiOCU^ ya^Sio 
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o;arment ; ag-ain the izar and rida'. Of the Magi going to offer 
their gifts to the new born Messiah, it is said that "they were 
clad ill two pieces of clothing in order to oft'er their gifts ‘). 
Here it appears that in Eastern Christianity those who were 
going to bring their ott'erings used to wear the two garments. 
Of Abai the Xaziraean John of Ephesus tells, that he wore a 
shirt and a mantle which was composed of rags'-j. 

The old Hebrew custom of wearing sak or ephod is still to 
be traced in the prescripts Bar Hebraeus gives for the dress 
the monks have to wear: while the monk shall be clad in a 
miserable cloth of wool or of hair, which covers the body to 
the knees; and with a belt he shall gird his loins’®). This is 
evidently the white or black short cloth, the izar, ephod or sak 
fastened with a girdle ; precisely the old custom we have dis- 
cussed above. In his Ethikon Bar Hebraeus calls this dress that 
of perfection (p. 414). 

Finally it should be observed that in Syriac literature a 
Sunday of white garments is mentioned^). 

All these facts prove that the essential characteristics • of 
mourning dress, its being white or black, as well as its con- 
sisting of one or two pieces, are also found as the two chief 
characteristics of religious dress; i'' the dress of the gods; 
2'- that of the priests; 3® that of ascetics, prophets and monks; 
4" that of lay people performing religious acts. 

This result having been arriv'ed at, the important question 
remains, as in the previous chapters ; has religion simply bor- 
rowed its forms from the forms of mourning ; or has the iden- 
tity of the forms in the two realms arisen from identical motives ? 

It is not easy to give the answer. It is possible that different 
motives have determined people to adopt this dress in religious 
states. If I feel inclined to adopt the former alternative, con- 
sidering religion the imitator of mourning with respect to this 

1) Schatzhohle, p. 23S pacn.; OOcn CVlAoori ApS* p<l.lAcn 

2) ed. Land, Anecdota II, 119,14; CoA nihos 4 v_»r<' 

3) Jawua, 526,4 Ot<’ 

»erjo^ iftaiptli rtfaa^Au ptisa.Vk. 

4) Mingana, Souicea I, 52 and 64; Ilai Ilebiacus, Ethikun, p. 117, 4 lufia. 
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form, it Is on account of the fact that the deities themselves 
were represented as wearing the dress in question ; the dead 
and the gods have a certain resemblance to one another. This 
resemblance goes even so far that they sometimes bear the 
same name i Sam. 28, 13). The dead were consulted 

in difficulties just as was the case with the deities (I Sam. 28). 
Is it therefore not natural, that people dressed their gods in 
the dress of their deceased? In this manner the dress of the 
deceased may have become the dress that was considered as 
being naturally the religious one ; and thus the worshippers 
may have adopted it themselves. 

I am however far from thinking, that this answer must be 
considered as the final solution of the question. It is possible 
that worshippers have assumed the white dress in some cases, 
in order to mislead the spirits ; it is also possible that in some 
cases there has been a tendency to mark the persons wearing 
a special dress, as being in a sacred state or as bearing a 
sacred character. Still the fact, that in nearly all cases the 
religious dress is identical with the mourning dress, makes it 
natural to prefer the supposition of a direct transition from one 
domain to the other. 



WEEPING 


It is of course not necessary to open this chapter, like the 
previous ones, with instances concerning weeping as an act ot 
mourning. This phenomenon is so well known all the world 
over, that instances would be superfluous. 

It will only be useful to show here, that weeping for the 
dead among- the Semites as well as among other peoples bears 
a character which distinguishes it Irom a simple e.xpression ot 
sorrow. Semitic weeping for the dead is a distinct rite, con- 
sisting; in elevating the voice and crving aloud, sometimes in 
uttering the za gh arit. Lane has given a remarkable instance 
of the significance attached by modern Egyptians to this rite \). 
But as it is not our purpose to describe mourning rites as 
such, we may turn at once to the rite of weeping in Semitic 
religions. It will be hardly necessary to state that it occurs 
as an utterance of sorrow on those feasts which celebrate the 
memory of a dead god or on the days of repentance. Much 
more interesting are other cases in which it occurs ■'). 

It is natural to begin our inquiry with that Semitic religion 
which has developed ascetic practices to a higher degree than 
other Semitic religions ; for it is in the first place in ascetic 
circles that weeping has been practised. When the legendar)- 
Hilaria, the daughter of the Emperor Zeno, is a.ssuming mo- 
na.stic habits, while she is still in the palace of her father “she 


Ij Rewritten from the article ..Uber das Weinea in den monotheistischen Koligioiien 
Vordcrasien-." in Fest'Clirift-.Sachau, p. 26 sqq. and supplemented by dates kindh commu- 
nicated to me b\ Professor Gohlziher and C. van .\rendonk and by i|iiolations from tlie 
•article by J. I„ I’alaclie in Z 1 )MG, t.XX, 251 s.jq, 

2 ) p. 523 sq. 

3) 1 am sorry to .sec, that Di. Joseph Weiss, in a review in Der Islam. Vll. p. 123 
sqq., infers from my article that 1 consider the ritual side of the phenomenon as the 
only one existing. I am well aware of the fact, that a \ariety of p.sycholi)gicaI motives 
lie at the bottom of it. Hut 1 wish to diaw attention in the iirst place to the phenomenon 
as such, especially in its connection with the domain of mourning, which, as fai .is I 
know, has never been done before. 
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began to fast, to pray, to hold vigils and to shed tears, the 
beginning of all divine gifts and forgiveness” 

Fhe same features occur in the ascetic practices of the jNIo- 
nophysite monks. In John of Ephesus’ description of John the 
Naziraean, it is said that, when he had performed his daily 
work, “he passed the rest of the day or the night in his cell 
under lengthy vigils, unceasing prayers, so that he got a disease 
of the heart in the first place, and plentiful tears with much 
weeping during night and day so that also his eyelids vanished 
on account of this weeping” "). A picturesque description of an 
other pious monk who used to weep ovmr his copy of the 
gospels : when the service in the chapel was finished, Abai the 
Xaziraean „ remained sitting in his place, covered his head and 
laid his book on his knees, so that even the book was co- 
vered ; but for a narrow entrance for daylight only, he did 
not uncover an)’ part of himself. Then he used to open the 
book and to look into it and suddenlv tears would begin to 
stream down his chest. And so he used to sit from morning- 
till noon, covered and weeping, without turning a leaf”“). Here 
weeping is already a rite. In Bar Hebraeus’ mystical works we 
tmd numerous instances of weeping described in various ways ; 
I will only adduce some of the most illuminating. In the para- 
graph entitled “on the duties to be performed in the cell" of 
the “Book of the Dove”, we find the following enumeration: 


1) Legends of Eastern Saints, II, 0, paen : O'AaS 

2) L^nd, .\necJot.'i Syiuca, II, 24, 17 squ.: KiW.I OK' cn&ix.O 

K^\ik»K' . r^lx. Kl\.1 K'iuiOJCJ^ kA.i K'icoxss . reoco 
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icoavow:! rdajiAA^ ak'.i resosa^Klsjo kAIs.i Klai Kl^n 

KiOa ^50 

j) ib., p. 119,19 &qq.; cos^-^o Kl2k_»jLaflo Ktoon 

K'iAxK' icv»A= 9 KlAKfev . oco AKh tcnO.^Hoa 
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‘‘definite prayers at fixed times, vigils, weeping, fasting, manual 
labour, abiding abroad” etc. This obligatory character of 
weeping and its significance is explained by Bar Hebraeus in a 
different place of the same book : "The reciting of Psalms by 
the monks has to take place with weeping. The cause of weeping 
is the humbleness of heart and the burning of the soul with 
love towards God. Once a solitary man dreamt, that he was 
reciting Psalms before David the son of Isai, who said to him : 
I wonder, that you have learned to recite Psalms , without 
having learnt te weep. But weeping without understanding cannot 
be” These quotations may speak for themselves. La.stly it 
is to be observed that tears have become the object of subtle 
discriminations, as is the case in the passage from the “Good 
Conduct”, which bears the title : “On the various kinds of weeping 
during prayer” : 

1. Neglect not your prayers, nor your fasting, nor your alms 
and fulfil your duties, that your prayers may be heard. 

2. This is the sign, that your prayer has ascended towards 
heaven : if tears will flow from your eyes and their .sweetness 
sweetens your heart. 

3. Sweeter than all kinds of sweetness are tears arising from 
joy ; sometimes there arises sorrow from them caused by the 
remembrance of sins. 

4. Other tears are agreeable when their motive is gratefulness 
for plentiful signs of Grace, surpassing merits. 

5. Know that in tears arising from sorrow or from grief, or 
in those that are shed over the deceased, there is no reward, 
because they belong only to nature. 

6. Tears arising from joy are sweet and refreshing, those 
which arise from sorrow are bitter and salt” ■’). 


1) P- 537 - paen. rtlan K'icai. re^Ta rC'ivsaijAwsa 

2 ) p. 544,8 sqq,: rd.t, «w.n . KtoorU.-i rcjAo rc'T_20o\o 

r6.'U*x*C4 oa.iure' ,=3crAax.c\ rdals 

crA iaiKb >3^0 Tsoisa.i rdsnijjo K'vu Tir<' 

.l s . Vn kiA relays A \o Av<\V. vyj KlirC' 

KbcrmA kiA rcAacuto 

3) M.S, .\dd. 2018, Uni \criity of Cambridge, fol. g /'' — loa 
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In the second stanza it appears that weeping is considered 
as a charisma showing that prayers have been heard. We 
shall find this feature also in hluslim and in Jewish literature. 
Before turning to the former we have however to draw atten- 
tion to the most important of the numerous passages in the 
ascetic and mystic writer Isaac of Ninive, treating of weeping 
and its significance. We may divide them for the sake of 
convenience into two classes; i® those utterances which only 
mention weeping as a rite along with other religious and 
ascetic rites ; 2® those in which weeping is conceived as a cha- 
risma, a token of a certain spiritual state and in which its 
relio-ious significance is described. 

Ad I. Isaac recommends weeping strongly; “Elevate thy 
voice unto God with heavy weeping and ask humbleness. Fill 
thy mouth with th)’ tears and bestrew thy head with dust, 
without rising from the earth”'). Further; „Purify, o my brother, 
the beauty of thy chastity with tears, fasting and sitting by thy 
self alone”’). “With tears we have to wake at the gate of 
Christ” ''). 

Here weeping is a rite like fasting, besmearing the head with 
dust, sitting on the earth and prayer. It is in accordance with 
these precepts when Isaac describes the true solitary as weeping 
during night and day ^). There even exists a type of solitar)’ 
“which is wholly occupied by the shedding of tears, so as to 
neglect the canonical duties, without desiring anything besides, 
because the shedding of tears seems to them more profitable 
than all other things”*). 

Ad II. In a long discourse between pupil and master, the 
former asks; “Which are the true tokens and the near signs, 
as soon as in the soul of man hidden fruits of his works are 




) p. 412, ult. sqq. ApsIx-o K'otalrc' ^oA 




2) p. 221,11 sqq. 

3) P- 337, 7 
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beginning- to come to light' ” The master answers: ‘'As soon 
as he is deemed worthy of the charisma of tears [this is a 
sign thereof], tears which flow abundantly, and without com- 
pulsion. Tears are given as a certain border in the spirit be- 
tween the corporeal and the spiritual state and between the 
state of passion and that of purity. When man has not yet 
received this charisma, the labour of his work is still in the 
state of outward man” ^). 

A similar place is given to tears in an other passage. “This 
sign thou wilt have, when thou art near to enter that place. 
As soon as Grace begins to open thy eyes, so that thou 
seest things with the true sight, at that time thy eyes will begin 

to shed tears 

But it is not permitted to thee to ask from the body any 
other thing than tears as a token of the true apperception 
by a manifest sign” -). 

“Continual tears during prayer are a token of divine mercy, 
which has been accorded to the soul on account of its accepted 
conversion” ®). 

“When during the service the charisma of tears is given to 
thee, think not that the enjoyment which is in these tears 

1) p. 244,4 infra: r<'i\<^Vu rd^.lCVOJL ^ CV 4r<* . r<l^C\3L> 

rc''ir<la ^ CU'W..i K'Avn.vxj 

,03 K'-slsa.i.T pe'Axaoicoa^ KfaAutiw.i kCsi . 

rc'^Az.OJCM iuao re'^cUMoiA 

Kliis r<lx_i^323 re'.icoAit KisoiVJk. 

caLuAcv^:i nelVrgis. ,a30^K’ 

2) p. 49.8 srpp : As.*w\ KbenAx r^.ios 

iuix .1 r«iS3.i oos rc'iA^r^ ^ 
vyUjLii- r<ij.tSfcrs cn=> r<'i\V 4 JL=> 

rdiso.T ^_ 5»3 rdilsai w-rtiaA 

rfA^relr, rdj^.tOOjA yaxs3 

A^Ax. r<A 

3) p. 384- 14: '<‘»Arn ret:!k.sac\i- re'A^cxA^.i k'AuLwk' 

AA=us 4 »r«'.i Xi=» relx^ ^oA Axojl^ reiyoAre’ 
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means a neglect of the service : the charisma of tears is the 
perfection of prayer”^). 

In chapter 24 Isaac speaks of the various spiritual expe- 
riences of the solitaries. It often happens, that on a day of 
spiritual relaxation (re'ixcL.’iz.) and of ordinary occupations 
K'n^'sqo), “of a sudden Grace will visit the solitary by means 
of tears without measure” 

But on the contrary tears have also their fixed place among 
the different spiritual stages. The enumeration of tears in this 
scale gives Isaac the opportunity of mentioning an other pe- 
culiarity of the solitaries: “Contemplation gives birth to warmth. 
And from this warmth oriorinates the vision which is given 
by Grace. And thereupon is born the outburst of tears, first 
the partial one, consisting therein that tears burst forth several 
times on one day. But afterwards one comes to continual 
weeping” 

In their turn tears are a means to excite warmth of spirit. 
After having mentioned the causes which produce chill of heart, 
Isaac continues: “But tears, and the beating of the head [on 
the ground] during prayer, and fervent selfhumiliations excite 
again the \varmth of their sweetness in the heart”*). 

Further tears are the companions of liberation from spiritual 
darkness and the gladness caused by it ; they arise when 
spiritual things are contemplated^). 

1) p. 446,14 sqq. ; K'AuscnOSa r<'iKxsax .^3 ms.i jAcson:' 

ocn . mxsi^ ^ons.t rd:9Uoa=> oorwAt 

. rdiiss.'i.i rdl&CXX. r<A>a^.l 

2) p. 177,3 infra: rdliA rC lv'W .l .TiS > 1 x 193 orA 

3) p. 128,5 sqq, ; rdieo r<i»A>i . i<V>A^iA riiarcAi >coa 

>cn Ausa.%x3 . Ktilsa.ii rcAxo^iAx rc'xl>Avsa rCaVu 

:ujl 3 rdilaa.i tJrcA oA ^^lAiAu cuco KAusoa.i 

. Ji m a rtfLl.-i >cnl rcA\t<' ri’.icn p 30 . Klsaa* 
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But, though the value of tears be very high, they do not 
belong to the highest spiritual degree. “And when thou hast 
entered this place of pacification of thought, then continual 
tears are taken from thee and thou readiest the stage of 
measure and moderation”^). This is said still more explicitly 
in an other place, where Isaac speaks of the pure prayer, 
which is exalted above usual prayer, being a sort of extatic 
union ‘ with God. “From the purity of prayer onwards, when 
the spirit has crossed this border, it has turthermore neither 
prayer, nor motions, nor tears, nor dominion, nor freedom, nor 
persuasion, nor desire, nor longing after anything of that which 
is expected in this world or in the world to come” '). 


In the Kor’an there is a remarkable instance of the rite of 
weeping during the reading of sacred scriptures. Sura 17, lo 
sqq. : “Say: Believe in it (viz the Kor'an) or believe not in it; 
those who have been provided with knowledge before its (reve- 
lation), if it is recited before them, fall down on their beards 
prostrating themselves and saying : glory to our Lord, verily 
his promise is being fulfilled. And they fall down on their beards 
weeping”-’). This utterance is not very clear: but there are at 
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least two remarkable features in it ; it shows the custom of 
the people of the book (here probably the Christians) to pro- 
strate themselves and to weep on hearing sacred scriptures 
recited. And further it shows the combination of prostration and 
weeping, two rites which are mourning rites. — Then this rite 
of weeping on hearing scriptures recited, is often connected in 
literature with Abu Bakr : “On the authority of 'A’isha, the 
mother of the Faithful, it is told, that the Apostle of God, 
during his last illness, said : Let Abu Bakr perform salat with 
the people. "A’i^a said : I objected : If Abu Bakr takes your 
place, people will not understand him on account of his 
weeping”^). This weeping of Abu Bakr is said to have pos- 
sessed such an emotional power, that he caused others also to 
weep and so spread Islam at Mekka ’). Such traditions may 
contain some proof of Abu Bakrs’ devout character ; primarily 
it appears from them, that here also weeping is a religious 
rite and to some extent, a charisma conferred upon the highly 
venerable first Caliph. By the words in the Kor’an it is shown 
that the earliest Islam was acquainted with the rite. This 
brings us to consider a group of persons in early Islam which 
are known in tradition as “the weepers” (al-bakkaTin). Historical 
data concerning them are scarce and, as it seems to me, not 
very trustworthy. It is said, in explanation of Sura 9, 93, that 
when iNIohammed was preparing his enterprise which ended at 
Tabuk in the year 9 A.H., seven men, whose names are 
mentioned, being too poor to provide themselves with the means 
necessary for accompanying such an expedition, entreated Mo- 
hammed to look for an opportunity of giving them a place in 
the expedition. When he declared this impossible, the seven 
are reported to have turned away weeping. This tradition is 
apparently nothing but an anecdote invented to explain an 
historical phenomenon. In later Islam there was a class of 
persons called bakka’un. Dhahabi in his Tabakat al Huffaz 
mentions a certain Hi^am b. Hassan, a man renowned for his 
piety, who is said to have died in 148 A.H. He performed 
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the hadjdj not once, but perpetually and exercised himself in 
continuous fasting. This man is called one of the bakka’un. 
Dhahabi does not give any explanation of the historical signi- 
ficance of the term. But it seems that this generation of wee- 
pers in the second century of Islam is the spiritual posterity 
of the bakka’un in Mohammed’s time : so that the latter would 
also have to be considered as a class of men who were gfiven 
to ascetic practices, in the first place to that of weeping. This 
would be a new proof of our thesis, that weeping has been a 
religious rite in the Semitic East. The discussion of the “wee- 
pers’’ is rendered still more uncertain than it is in itself, by 
the fact, that side by side with the well known root , pb to 
weep, there is a root -\j , which is applied to sheep that do 
not give plenty of milk. Metonymously this root is applied to 
taciturnity and so “bakka”’ may also mean "silent”. Xow ta- 
citurnity also belongs to ascetic practices, not only in Chris- 
tendom but also in Islam. There is a tradition of Mohammed, 
running: “we, the order of prophets, are silent”-). But it seems 
better to derive from the root "to weep”. This has also 
been done by the [Muslims themselves in the case of the bak- 
ka'un in the year 9 A. H. One of the persons who practised 
weeping among their religious performances, is Yahya al-Hadi 
(f 29S, one of the leaders of the Zaidites). One of his maula's 
relates this of him : “ I used to follow him with a lantern most 
nights, when people take their beds, to a little room in the 
mansion where he used to retire. When he had entered it, he 
sent me away and I went. One night it occurred to me to shut 
myself up and to pass the night at the door of the mosque in 
order to see what he did. So I saw how he passed the whole 
night performing rak’a’s and sadjda’s and I heard the falling 
of his tears and the sobs in his throat” And in the Sirat 
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Yahya this passage occurs; “As often as we made halt in any 
abode, Yahya b. al-Husain retired for some time from us. Then 
he would sob over Islam and over the erring and misled com- 
munity, as a woman will sob over the loss of children” ^). 

But, in Islam, weeping is not only a particular expression 
of religious feelings of a few individuals : it also occurs during 
the hadjdj as a common rite. When the pilgrims for the first 
time cast their eyes upon the sacred city they sob. That this 
sobbing assumes the character of the weeping for the dead 
appears from v. Maltzan’s description: "Die meisten weinten. 
Viele schluchzten und seufzten in lauten, gellenden Tbnen” -). 
Here is a survival of the old clamorous mourning rite ; as the 
Lisan e.xpresses it: “weeping loudly” The .same 

rite is performed when the pilgrims perform the tawaf : many 
of them cling weeping to the curtain of the Ka'ba ^). The real 
domain of the rite is, however, the plain of "Arafat on the 9**' 
of Dhu ’ 1 -Hidj^a during the wukuf, the religious standing, the 
cardinal ceremony of the ha^^ according to IMuslim opinion. 
I must remark that neither in the canonical books of tradition 
nor in the common books of law have I found any sign of 
acquaintance with the rite during this ceremony. In the 1 2^'' 
century A. D. it appears however to have been a common 
practice, as may be seen from the description of Ibn Djubair. 
"W'hen on the Friday mentioned the .salat’s of noon and after- 
noon had been united, people performed the wukuf, humbly 
and weeping, beseeching Allah to bestow his mercy upon them ; 
the Takbir sounded and sobbing prayers arose; never a day of 

more frequent weeping had been seen In this state 

people remained while the sun burned their faces, till its disc 
sunk” ‘). The same rite is described by modern European 
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hadjdji’s. It is customary, that during the wukuf the kadi ol 
iNIekka reads a sort of sermon, in Arabic, from the platform 
on the sacred mountain ; but very few of the surrounding' Mus- 
lims really hear or understand his words, so that it would be 
impossible that this sermon had any power over the multitude. 
Nevertheless, according to von Maltzan „je mehr die Predigt 
vorrlickte desto starker wurde das Schluchzen, Seufzen, Ge- 
stbhne und Weinen”^). It is clear that weeping, sobbing and 
sighing have become a fixed rite during the wukuf. Burckhardt, 
in his description of the same ceremony adds a feature, which 
is of importance for our inquiry: “During this sermon, which 
lasted almost three hours, the kadhy was seen constantly to 
wipe his eyes with a handkerchief: for the law enjoins the 
khatyb or preacher to be moved with feeling and compunction ; 
and adds that, whenever tears appear on his face, it is a sign 
that the Almighty enligtens him and is ready to listen to his 
prayers .... Some of them (viz. the pilgrims) mostly foreigners, 
were crying loudly and weeping, beating their breasts, and 
denouncing themselves to be great sinners before the Lord ; 
others (but by far the smaller number) stood in silent reflexion 
and adoration with tears in their eyes” ■). Here it appears that 
the rite is considered in modern Islam exactly as it is con- 
sidered in Semitic Christianity, at first as a sign of religious 
emotion, then as a token that prayers have been heard. It is 
clear that here we have not two examples of analogous deve- 
lopment of the rite, but that there has been direct influence 
of one religion on the other. But we shall discuss this point 
after hearing the evidence of Jewish literature showing the 
position of Jewish religion. 

\\ e must however remark before, that Muslim mysticism, 
like that of the Syrians, gives an important place to weeping. 
Ghazali in his Ihya has this passage on the subject: “On 
account of this it is not forbidden to the warner who has a 
good voice to quote from the pulpit in his melodies verses which 
arouse sorrow and make hearts weak ; neither is it forbidden 
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to him to weep and to assume the attitude of weeping in order 
to make thereby others weep and to arouse their sorrow”^). 

And Suhrawardi ; “Know that there are several emotions in 
those who weep on hearing a musical performance. Some weep 
from fear, others weep from desire, some weep from joy, as 
some poet has it: Joy abounded in me, so that its abundance 
made me weep”“). 

The same author quotes also Mohammed’s example; “It is 
mentioned in tradition, that the Apostle of God placed himself 
before the black stone, stroked it and pressed his lips upon 
it during a long time, weeping. Then he said : O "Omar, here 
tears are to be shed. — ■ He who is a man of a certain mystic 
rank, different sorts of weeping will come unto him. And therein 
is a charisma desired by the Prophet, saying; “O God, grant 
me eyes prone to shed tears” *). 

That on official religious days of mourning, as are mentioned 
in Zechariah, weeping also takes places, is only natural. It is 
of more importance, that conversion according to Joel 2, 12 sq. 
is accompanied by weeping: “therefore also now saith the Lord, 
turn ye even to me with all your heart, and with fasting, and 
with weeping, and with mourning : and rend your heart and 
not your garments”^). It is remarkable that all the outward 
signs of conversion are mourning rites, a new proof of the close 
connection between mourning and religion. Here even the 
rending of clothes has become a religious rite, as it still is 
among the sufi’s (Goldziher, WZKM. XVI, p. 139 note 5). 
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There is, however, no more material to be derived from the 
Old Testament as evidence for the purely religious rite of 
weeping. Neither does the Talmud contain much direct evidence. 
But it is, at any rate, worth while considering the instances 
given by J. L. Palache M. 

Berakot ^2S: “Since the sanctuary was laid waste, the gates 
of prayer were closed ; nevertheless the gates of weeping were 
not closed " -). The passage is certainly noteworthy ; but it will be 
observed that weeping is here connected with an event which 
has always formed the cause of mourning in Judaism. San- 
hedrin 104^; “The voice of anyone who is weeping during the 
night is heard. Another explanation (of Canticles i, 2): If 
anyone weeps during the night, stars and planets will weep with 
him’’ “j. Here a high value is attached to weeping in the night; 
possibly there is evidence here of ascetic practices : waking and 
weeping are also connected in Semitic Christendom. But Can- 
ticles 1 , 2 speak only of mourning and it is not necessary that 
religious practices are meant here. Ro.^ Hashana iSi?; “It is 
beautiful for mankind to cry before Judgment and after Judg- 
ment” ‘). Here crying is again associated with a circumstance 
that in Christendom, Islam and Judaism has been the object 
of much terror ; so that this place is not very characteristic. 

Palache also points to Ro.sh Hashana 34«, where the sound 
of the trumpets is considered as a symbolic representation of 
weeping. This material from the Talmud does not enable us 
to determine the place weeping occupied in the ascetic practices 
of Judaism : they are far from proving that weeping as a reli- 
gious rite had its fi.xed place there. They only show that 
weeping, especially in connection with days of mourning, is 
esteemed and considered as the token of an earnest relimous 

o 

state of mind. It is interesting to see, that in later literature 
weeping has obtained its place, among the rites of conversion. 
Maimonides says in his chapter on conversion: “It belongs to 
the ways of conversion that the convert cries constantly before 
God with weeping and supplication” ’). I may refer the reader 
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for further examples of the connection between conversion and 
weeping to the article by Palache. It may be taken for certain 
that according to Jewish theology weeping was a rite assumed 
to be the usual companion of conversion. There is however 
in later Jewish literature a class of books that contains many 
examples of religious weeping, viz. that class which has origi- 
nated in ascetic circles or has arisen from ascetic tendencies. 
Of Palache’s many examples I will quote two only, and these 
two because they are identical with utterances in Christendom 
or Islam. In the n“)'!>n (Oftenbach 1718), 2a this pas- 

sage occurs : “ How good and how pleasant it is when the 
hazzan is able to recite prayer with tears on the solemn days 
and on the day of fasting and in a time of distress. And if 
he is not able to weep, he has at least to assume a voice of 
weeping” ^). There is a well known tradition of Mohammed, 
to this effect: “and if you are not able to weep, then assume 
the appearance of doing so" -). It is clear that on one of the two 
sides, or on both, there must be dependency. The other example 
is taken from Zohar ; “ If anyone prays and weeps before he is 
able to utter words, his prayer will be heard, in eternity it will 
not return idly, it will overcome judgment”®). The utterance 
is identical with what we have found in Christian and Muslim 
literature. We have now to answer the question: what is the 
relation between all these phenomena in Christianity, Islam and 
Judaism? It has already been said above that mourning rites 
like weeping and waking have penetrated into official religion 
throuo;h asceticism. We have shown this above in the case of 
weeping in Semitic Christianity. The progress of the rite has 
been highly facilitated here because Syriac Christendom as a 
whole is ascetically coloured in a higher degree than Islam or 
Judaism. 

The instances of the rite occurring in the Talmud are rather 
weak and do not prove the existence of weeping as a generally 
recognised religious rite. Even later Jewish literature only knows 
it in connection with conversion. So it seems that early Islam 
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and later Islamic practice have been influenced by Semitic 
Christianity in this respect. Whether this holds also true for 
later Judaism seems to be doubtful. But I am inclined to con- 
.sider this the best explanation of the characteristic sayings 
Palache has quoted. Such books as the Zohar take their mate- 
rial where they are able to get it. I am even inclined to think 
that ascetic circles in Judaism have borrowed from Christian 
corresponding circles, just as Muslim sufi’s . have imitated 
Christian monks and perhaps others. So it seems to me, that 
the place of weeping in older Judaism has not been as large 
as the place it occupied in Christianity and Islam. 

II 

We have further to inquire into the attitude of each of the 
three religions towards weeping for the dead. In the first place 
we have to remark, that monotheism, whose aim it is to con- 
duct the thoughts of mankind away from this world towards 
the world of religion and things to come, cannot approve of 
utterances of immoderate grief, which leaves no room for the 
consolations of faith. And so we find in the three religfions 
warnings against immoderate bewailing of the dead. For in- 
stances I refer to Festschrift-Sachau, p. 31 sqq. and the lite- 
rature given there. Still it must be added, that the absence of 
any token of sorrow, is not approved of by Islam either. This 
is shown by a tradition remarkable also from another point of 
view: “I sama b. Zaid said: One day we were with the Apostle 
of God, when one of his daughters sent a man to call him 
and to communicate to him, that one of her little boys or one 
of her sons was in the agony of death. Mohammed said to the 
messenger : Return and say to her : to God belongeth what he 
taketh and to him belongeth what he giveth^). Everything with 
him has its fixed time ; order her to be patient and resigned. 
Then the messenger went and returned, saying : She conjures 
you to come. Then the Prophet, and with him SaM b. TTada, 
hill adh b. IJjabal and myself, went. Then he took up the sick 
boy, while his breath panted at if it were in an old .sack and 
his eyes shed tears. Then SaM said to him: What is this, O 
Apostle of God.'' He answered: This is a sign of compassion. 
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that Allah has laid in the hearts of his servants. For he only 
showeth compassion towards those of his servants, who are 
compassionate”^). This is also the opinion of Judaism : moderate 
signs of grief are allowed. Weeping as a mourning rite, is to 
be considered independently. As to popular practice, we may 
state at once, that the old-semitic rites have remained to the 
present day, without taking heed of the warnings of official 
religion. As regards Semitic Christendom, it has condemned 
these mourning rites. Ephraim Syrus already forbids bewailing 
of the dead and dancing”). The sixty first of his Carmina Ni.sibena 
is nothing but a severe comdemnation of bewailing the dead, 
put into the mouth of personified death. The concluding verses 
are very important for our inquiry: “Instead of shedding useless 
tears on the graves, it is better to shed them during prayer in 
the churches, for these tears benefit the dead and the livingf. 
But do not weep in a way that augments sorrow for the dead 
and the living”®). The importance of this utterance of Ephraim 
does- not lie in its forbidding weeping for the dead, but in its 
showing that religious weeping as a rite has been borrowed 
from the rites of mourning, and, what should also be noted, 
that the religious rite disavows its parent, the mourning rite. 
So it seems that the church has tried to become absolute 
mistress of the mourning rite. Practice was however too strong 
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to be eradicated. The same position as Ephraim assumes to- 
wards weeping for the dead, is also found in Ear Hebraeus’ 
work. It is not possible to abrogate the old rites of mourning- 
totally : so the clergy are to participate in them in certain cases, 
and moderately. It may be seen on p. 72 sqq. of the Xomo- 
canon what is allowed; bewailing the dead is forbidden: ‘‘it is 
forbidden to the clerofv and the faithful to enter anv house 
where dance or bewailing scenes take place : this prohibition 
is valid during a month, and for such corpses no sacrifice shall 
take place’’ ^). Further “women who go to the graves with 
drums and dancing and who bewail their deceased, shall be 
e.vcluded from the church and the sacrifice. Priests are for- 
bidden to be present where these things are practised” b. 

We have seen in a previous shapter that the circumambu- 
lation or dance has been taken over by religion from the 
domain of mourning ; here it appears that dance as well as 
weeping, after having been borrowed by religion, are retained 
by the church without being allowed to preserve their original 
character. Exactly the same position towards weeping for the 
dead has been taken by Mandaean religion and by Islam. In 
the collections of traditions, in the chapter Djana'iz we find 
the strongest di.sapproval of the rites of bewailing the dead. 
For further particulars I may refer to Goldziher's Muhamme- 
danische Studien, I, 251. As regards Judaism, in the Old 
Testament some rites of mourning are forbidden to priests, 
others also to lay people. But the rites of bewailing the dead 
are mentioned in the Mi.shna and the Talmud without disap- 
proval. It seems to me that it is not accidental that the atti- 
tude taken by the three religions towards weeping for the dead 
is the counterpart of their attitude towards religious weeping. 
We found that a Syriac author himself says explicith’ that 
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weeping has lost its place in mourning rites and has obtained 
a new place in religion. Islam seems to have followed the 
e.vample of Christendom in both cases. Judaism, though abolis- 
hing some mourning rites, has probably understood that a total 
prohibition would be practically useless. At the same time we 
observe that in older Judaism, weeping not being transferred 
from its original place, has not obtained a prominent place in 
religion. 



VARIOUS RITES AND INSTITUTIONS 


The rites we have discussed in the foregoing pages are not 
by any means the only ones which mourning and religion have 
in common. I have dealt with them at some length because it 
.seemed to me, that, though I am deeply convinced of the 
tentative character of my discussions and arrangement of facts, 
they were at least of a nature to give us an insight into the 
relation between the rites of mourning and the rites of religion. 
The rites and institutions which follow' seem to me too uncer- 
tain, either as to their original meaning or their religious sig- 
nificance, to be ranged on the same level wdth the previous 
ones. Yet they should be mentioned, also because I hope that 
investigators will give some attention to them and be so kind 
as to assist me with tlreir know'ledge and suggestions. 

O OO 


I 

Shaving of the head , or the forehead I’’!! “mp) 

combined with letting the hair grow on other parts of the head, 
are w'ell knowm mourning rites. Goldziher has given many 
e.xamples of the Arabs shaving their heads in mourning; as 
regards the Hebrews every book on Hebrew Antiquities men- 
tions their different w'ays of doing the hair. 

It is also well knowm that religion has always been rather 
particular about headdress and rites of shaving ; to the present 
day the muhrim shaves his head after having accomplished the 
hadjdj ; tonsure was a ceremony exercised on Syrian monks 
only after a certain time of novitiate; the Jew who had been 
bani-shed from religious community shaved his head when reen- 
tering it. The.se examples could be multiplied ; it is clear that 
they have not the same meaning; they have sprung from 
different motives ; we need not go into this. It must however 
be observed that the shaving of the head of the mourner, that 
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of the muhrim and that of the Naziraean, have been explained 
as a sacrifice of the hair to the dead or the god. As far as 
I know, this conception has met with no valid opposition. And 
so we may state that in these cases the religious rite springs 
from the same motive as the mourning rite. This statement 
does not however give the light we desire : it only brings us 
into the domain of sacrifice and it gives us the question to 
answer : what is the meaning of sacrifice in mourning and reli- 
gion r It is well known that different answers have been given 
to this question. It seems to me that the answer cannot be a 
general one : sacrifice is a rite which has sprung from several 
motives and has been performed with various ceremonies. 
Wilken in his treatise ‘'Ueber das Haaropfer und einige andere 
Trauergebrauche bei den Vblkern Indonesiens” (Verspr. Geschr. 
Ill, 399 — 550) has developed the theory that the shaving of 
the head for the dead is a substitute for human sacrifice for 
the dead, and that sacrifices for the dead as well as other 
gifts are rites designed to conciliate the spirit of the dead. 
Robertson Smith in his Religion of the Semites considers sa- 
crifice as a means of attaining communion with the gods by 
partaking of a common meal. Wilken has criticised Robert- 
son Smith’s theory in his article „Eene nieuwe theorie over 
den oorsprong der offers” (IV, 157 — 195). It is easily seen, 
that other solutions of the question are also possible, so that 
the occurrino; of shavinof of the hair as a sacrifice for the dead 
and for the gods could only be discussed in connection with a 
lengthy inquiry into the nature of sacrifice, such as it is not 
my purpose to give here. It remains, in my opinion, probable 
that we should find, that shaving of the hair is in both cases 
a means of conciliating in one ca.se the spirit, in the other the 
gods. But at this we must leave the (piestion. 

II 

I fear that the same must be our conclusion after having 
considered another rite, viz. that of placing elevated stones, 
on the graves and on the sacred territories or 
at the side of the altars. The elevated stones in religious wor- 
ship are sufficiently known, so that instances would be super- 
fluous ; as regards the stones on the graves of the Arabs I 
may refer to Goldziher’s Muh. Studien I, 231 sqq. In the Old 
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Testament they are also familiar. What the meaning of these 
stones in religion is, can not be said in a tew words. Many 
e.xplanations have been given, one as probable or as little 
probable as the other. The same may be said of the stones 
on graves. Dalman (Petra II, 56) has thought of channels 
enabling the spirits to ascend and to take the sacrifices offered 
to them at the tomb. But I do not see that this e.xplanation 
is conclusive. So we must again leave the question in a state 
of non liquet. 


Ill 

We have already found instances of a partial nakedness as 
a rite of mourning; Wetzstein calls the lattamat “mehr als 
halb nackt”. Uncovering the shoulder appeared to be a Jewish 
mourning rite; in the Old Testament (Micah i, 8) total or 
partial nakedness is enumerated among other mourning rites. 
Wellhausen, Reste Arabischen Heidentums, p. 295, 177, has 
given instances of the same custom among the Arabs. It seems 
uncertain, what the custom meant : it may have been conceived 
as a disguise, or as a token of neglect of the appearance, 
or perhaps, it had a difterent purpose ‘j. In religion nakedness 
is also well known, it is chiefly connected with the circum- 
ambulation ; we have already seen, that the right shoulder has 
to be bare during the tawaf. But it is reported that in pagan 
times the tawaf was also performed in a state of complete 
nudity (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkaansche Feest, p. iii, sqq. ; 
Wellhausen Reste, p, 110). It is possible that the religious rite 
is connected with the nudity of mourners; but it can also be 
e.xplained by it.self (see WTllhausen, 1 . c. ; Doutte, iMagie et 
Religion, p. 579). 


IV 

Another rite, occurring in both domains which has not yet 
been e.xplained sufficiently, is the taking oft' of shoes. For the 
Israelites the exi.stence of this rite is proved by Ez. 24, 1 7, for 
the present-day .Syriac peasants by Wetzstein, who describes 
the women proceeding from the house of the dead to the 

I) et. r.uchleiX arUcltf in ZAW. X.XI, .juolc.l .ib-n-e. 
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thrashing floor as going barefooted. A sufltcient explanation 
of the custom has not vet been given. In religion it is also 
well known ; on the hill of the Jerusalem temple, according to 
IMishna, Berakot, IX, 5 it was forbidden to walk with shoes. 
The priests perform their services barefooted. IVIoses and Joshua, 
in the presence of higher beings, have to take their shoes off. 
The muhrim is allowed to wear sandals only. We can scarcely 
do more than place these facts on record, their real relation is 
as yet unexplained. 


V 


Genesis 50, i it is said that “Joseph bent over the face of 
his (deceased) father, wept over him and kissed him"-). In the 
Book of Jubilees (XXIII, 10 sq.), the dying Abraham says to 
Jacob: “And do thou, my son, draw near and kiss me. And 
he drew near and kissed him". And vs. 26: ‘‘And the two lay 
together on one bed and Jacob slept in the bosom of Abraham, 
his father, and he kissed him seven times". The custom mav 
be called proto-semitic. When 'Othman b. MazTin, Mohammed’s 
pious companion, had died, the Prophet kissed him®). \Vhen 
Moflammed himself had died and lay on his deathbed, Abu 
Bakr approached unto him, “uncovered his face, then bent over 
him, kissed him and wept"^). Abraham and Mohammed are 
treated in the same way by their successors. The rite is not 
only proto-semitic, it is known the world over. Wilken (III, 7) 
tells us that on the island of Nias, people are believed to 
jjossess three souls. The first, called noso, is taken from the 
wind and at death returns to the wind. „Alleen de noso’s van 
hoofden maken hierop een uitzondering. Deze blijven voort- 
duren, daar de oudste zoon en opvolger zijns vaders noso in 
zich opneemt, hetgeen hij feitelijk doet door zijn mond op dien 
van den stervende te brengen en zoo diens laatsten ademtocht 
op te vangen". 

The same custom is attested by I'razer, Kingship, pp. 265, 
293 for other parts of the world. It is not possible to deny the 


1) ibpDD rrsn 

2) i? 'IS by pD'i-' 

3) Abii Da\ul II, 42, l. 

4) Bukhari, Djana^iz, bab 3, trad. l: ^ 
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connection of the Semitic instances with this widel)' diftused 
custom. But from the Semitic instances it appears also that the 
meaningf of the rite is no longer understood here. It is true, 
that in three of the four adduced instances it is the successor 
who kisses his predecessor, but the latter has already died 
Avhen he is kissed. 

Like the dead, the images of the gods are kissed (i Kings 
19, iS). Jahwe says to Eliyah ; "And I will leave in Israel seven 
thousand, all being knees which have not bowed before the 
Baal and mouths that have not kissed him” b- The same is 
done with the black stone in the KaTa -. if the crowds are too 
numerous to give every one the opportunity, it is touched with 
the hand or with a stick. The parallelism, striking though it be, 
does not grive us the assurance that the religious rite has been 
taken over from the mourning rites. For it is possible that the 
image of the god, and the black stone, are kissed and touched 
because they are believed to transmit their godly fluid to those 
who kiss or touch it. totally apart from any thought of the rite 
of mourning. 


VI 

In the case of fasting there are stronger parallels between 
the rite as it is performed after a case of death and in religion. 
What induces me to range it with the doubtful cases, is the 
plurality of motives lying at the bottom of it. I may assume 
the rite of fasting in the Semitic world after a case of death 
to be sufficiently known. The same may be assumed concerning 
religious fasting. But as regards the last class of cases, we 
have to distinguish .several kinds according to their motives. 
Fasting before eating the flesh of sacrifices, fasting before at- 
tending a session of the court of justice, fasting as a prepara- 
tion for meeting an angel, as it is practised by apocalyptics, 
fasting joined with ascetic practices, these are many classes 
based upon as many motives But of fasting after a death also 
it may be said that it was pos.sibly based upon more than one 
motive : in this connection we should remember the tendency, 
well known to us, of ab-staining from the benefits of life in 
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order to propitiate the spirit of the dead, jealous of its former 
pleasures. One may also recall the fear of eating anything 
which may be infected by the spirit of the dead, so that it 
is only safe to obtain food from elsewhere, as was and is a 
Semitic custom. At best we may call it probable, that ascetic 
fasting has a connection with that fasting which is practised 
in order to propriate the spirit of the dead ; such a connection 
would have many parallels, as we have seen above. This would 
be one of the many instances in which religion is seen to have 
borrowed its rites from the domain of mourning. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE STEDY OF INDIAN P[I1L0S0FI1Y IN EEROPE. 

l/it/j/'C-i'i'/o/i iiKi'le tn I'ji'i'ii/ie b(i hiiliii/t — ^cci'v-'sifi/ 

of (ijj/jreri/d'toit (Uid 1-01111, nnsoii ni iKsforiail xhulij. 

Although Iiuliaii Pliihj'ophv has roused imieli >uperticial interest 
in Europe and u few of its terms have even become familiar to 
western Theosophist?. yet not till after the laj)je of a full eeiituiw 
were more serious attempts madi' l>y INiropean xdiolars for the 
explanation of its technicalities. If we confine ourselves to the Prah- 
iiianie sclnads, we find that during the nineteenth century only the 
moie attractive, (but therefore not necesxirily more im])ortant) systems,, 
the Vedanta and the Samkhva-Yoifa, were studied with a certain 
fulness of detail. A few monographies and some concise chapters 
in the handbooks were all that a])peared on the .Alimaiiisa, Nyaya 
and A’aieesika. The internal development of the .-ix systems, their 
mutual iiiHuenee, their relations towards the ])hilo'' 0 [)hy of the 
heterodox sects, RuddhiAs, dainas. Eaivas. these (piestions g^ve 
ri'C i)n]y to a few .-.eattered preliminary notes. The knowledge 
of details was too restricted for the making of a synthesis. A hiAory 
of Indian Philosophy as Pai t. Diissr.x has given to us, is indei'd 
a work of great value, the residt of \ears of de\oted study, but 
it is not and canimt be expected to be a lu>tory in the strict >en->e 
of the word. 

And even now, after the more satisfactory pulilications of the last 
wall's, our kuowh'dge ot the contents ot the systems is still imperfect 
and we find it a ditlieult and almost impossible task to jironounee 
a judgment on them. The theories, or more correctly the fancies, 
laid down in Samkhya and A’edanta on the human soul and its 
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fate, on tlie wurlil aiul its nu-uitinu'. ina\ fn-eiiiare ami appea.l tn 
niir iiaagiiiatiiin — tlie '.i-liola-'tiemni . tliat <aulle" (aa\ iiip Im a.ceuiale 
(ietiiiitiiam, wlueli in ^pite of tlieir ever inerea-'inp 'ubtle!\ will 
iie\er 'atisi'v. ami that iieplect ef iiue^tipatum of llie ohjeem tie m- 
selve' a' we timl it in the 'nf/n/rt' X\a\a. may friyiiteii aiiil hew ihler 
ii> — the ea'iii-tia of tlie lhu'\ a-^iTn!au!'a . whieli put-' together a 
pi'ie-tly [)ei'i(irmam'e for any ile-ired rc'iilt whatever ami oi)liye' 
tlie r.ui'opeau reatler to cram hi> memorv with a hiail of nmiioto- 
noim ami often meaninyh'"; detail^ ol’ iitual. may .'earee!\ -;eem 
to lie worth '•tudyiny; ; et we cannot emi^ider -ueh '\ m[)athte' and 
auti[)athies a w ell-foiimled appreeiation of Imliaii tlmuylit. More- 
over not only i- more knowledye de-irahle. hut al-o jmlument. 
l)u>ed on sexend (iuropeaii 't,ind.|)oint5 of [ihilo'ophy, in mder to 
be ju?t 111 our appn eiation. For the jiie^mt we ]ia\e to unravel 
the thouglits of the Siltias and Ehayvas patiently, even when they 
pi'ima facie seem to lie unfertile. 

And perhap' such a patient stmlv will at hi't be rewaided. Kven 
now we ma\' mention the interesting theory of the >} lloyi'tn . found 
in the Xyilya. which will rise moi’e in our e'timatioii. whui we 
compare it witli the loults of logical inveMiyation . arrived at in 
in Europe durinu' tin- last century, namely with the theories of 
.[E Loizc and C.m:. SiGWAret; we mav mention the ilisciissions. given 
by the Fui \ a-.M imani'a on gi’ammar and [)s_\ chologv of language 
ideas which penetrate much more deeply into the 'ubject than the 
speculation of Plato’s. 

And specially concerning our Mstem, the \erdict pronouma'd b\- 
AIax .Mi i.r.i'.u in his Six Darcaiuis is certainly a great unjustice to 
tlie man\ merit' which the \ ai'/esika sVsteni undoiihtedh' pO"es'es. 
jirovided that we look at it in the true light. Ehe passage which 
1 mean occurs in p. 47 1- of that liook and runs as follows: 

..While in the s\stems, hitherto considered jiarticulaidv in the 
^edanta. Sainkliya and Miga, there runs a strong religious and 
even [metical \ein. we now come to two s\stems, A\a\a and 
\aieesika. which ai'e very tlry and unimaginative, and much more 
like what we mean by scholastic s\^tcnis of philo'oph\ . busiuev.s- 
hke expositions of what can be known, either of the wmiid which 
sui'roiimls us or of the world within, tliat is. oi' mil’ taeiillies oi' 
powers ot pen-ei'. ing, eoneei\ing or retisuning on one side, mid the 
objects which they [ncscnt to its, on the other ”. 

U (.f. till- fi'.a:mii]r' in tin Xv.e, n-laindnlt. I’Oirinc "ii tins tiijiK ainl teni-i.iiril In m 
111 l.i.ak 111, 
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'I'lit' licre rather out of 

place; eertaiiih ‘no I'clipioU'’ or •po(-tieal vein’ nui^ thi’oim'h X\a\a 
and '\ aieedka ; but this statement does not eoudeniii these systems 
a^ scuaicc. !f a- 'iicli wa^ ti‘\ to iLv their value jii.-tly, we shall 
come a(a'(»s many intere'tinii’ indea--, interesting because of the 
iimight thc\’ give either in tlie development of human thought or 
111 the mental rapa'iditic^ of the Indian race. 

T ha\e choMm thc'c icmarks on tlu‘ importance of Indian philo- 
sophy, not s(, nmcli becaime they would form a tit exordium . but 
tirinci[)aliy because I believe appreciation to re([iiirc the histoiaan's 
attention just as mtteh as description and narrative. Certainly many 
an historian is inclined to take the dcsciiptive and iiariative jiart 
of his work as his most ])roniincnC mental occupation, which jirin- 
cipally. or even exclusively, makes his study what he wishes it to 
be; a science. Narrative and descri[)tion . he will reason, can only 
lie objective; a])preeiatioti, dependent as it is on the author’s fee- 
lings. tliU' on his individual eharaeter ami expeiieiiee of life, will 
for ever remain a suhjeetive factor; appreciation will be . like taste, 
a topic not to be di'etissed. I do not deny this antitliesis; but I 
should only like to state that historiography without this subjective 
factor, would mi.ss its uiaiii aim. Besides subjectivity does not mean 
caprieioiis and reckless freedom, -hist im the historian ought to be 
correct in his statements, so should he strive foi' justice in his 
appreciations. And in order to do this, lie is houml to analyse liLs 
judgineiits . to justify them iiefure his reader, to reflect on the 
canons which he applies. 

Now there is a que.'tion connected with the present puhlicalion 
which may be formulated thus; are we allowed to compare Indian 
plnlo'ophy with (Iccmlental thought, or ought we to keep them 
apait as inueh as ])ossible. Oi’To )mt the (jue'tiou in a more gimeral 
form; mtist we believe in one nltnuate trntli as the final aim of 
scientific research, or .iniist we inter])ret the doctrine of the rela- 
tivitv of hiiinaii knowledge in siieh a way that every era and everv 
nat'on has its tntth. that Occidental and Oriental philosophii's w ill 
I ('main for ever incommensurable rpiantitii'sf 

Before giving m\ own conMctions, I slioiihl like to insmt here 
a (piotation from an article of M \x Mi' r.i.i-.ii's, a paisstge which, 
I niav' s:iv . has lieconie lai'mins among Saiiskritists . since it has 
been (pioted with gieat ajiproval both by fiAiinr, in Ids book 7 )/'c 
Vliiluxt,j)hie . and liy tsi'Ai.i in his eoniprehensive aceount 
ol’ leeeiit \ aii;esika philosophv . This | assage tlieii runs as follows; 
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e' !ioth\vmiili_LC i't, ilire cliaracteri'L-lH' lliLCfUthiiiiiliclikcit \i<'laU 
iiinu’lu'h lu ‘1 vorzuliehen. Wir lenieii iluivliau'. iiicht die liidi\uliia- 
titiit des iiuli'chen Volke'. eikeiineii, weiiii wir 'eiiie Spiaelie . 'em 
Denkeii uiid For'-ehen iiiir iiiimer aF Aualupmn oiler aF romjiie- 
iiieiit der p-rieeluselieii uiid roiid'clien A\ elt hetiacliteii . 

Before examining- tlii< tlioup’lit of .Ma.v Mi [,i.n:F more elo'el\ . 

] must expre>> m\’ ai^toni-linieiit at tlm i’aet that Siaii e\ eii a" late 
as the rear IDld, ha' coii'ideied it tit to use the'e woriF ot 
Max Ml llluF. Fur wdiicli of the ti^aiiskritist' of the hi't \ eai' ean 
lie aeeu'ed of cuiisideriup; Tiidiaii thought a' a mere eomplemeiit 
to Greek-Roman philosophy- .Iohx DaviK' in his ex[) 0 'itioii of the 
S^hilcliiid-Kni'il-ri >0"'* edition yiNes twm notes on ..the eon- 

nection of the Sanklrya system with the ])iiilosophy of Si’ino/\" 
and the ,.euimeetiun of tlie sy'tem of Kai-ii.a with that of Seiioi-hx- 
iiAntu and Vox IIaim'mxxn"; Mrs. Rnv' Davids deliylits in eom-. 
jiaring Buddhist psychology witli modern jisyehology and the ])hilo- 
sophy of llrMi'.; Di, S'l'eiir.itiJAT'Koi ex[ilains the woiksoftlie Bmldhi't 
logicians witii the aid of Ivaxt's Kritik tier reinen \'ernunft ; 
W'At.i.itsi.u has given as introdiietion to his studies on Buddhist 
philosojihy an essay on ../>//•'■ Friihh-,// t/e.y A-//” IDliS in wliieh 
he jirofessc' himself to he a mu.lerate follower of \'ox I lAur.w.vxx’.'. 
Tiidet'd the fault, eondeinned hy .Max .Miti.i.ii. i' ecrtaiidy not 
one of recent years; and .'■'f.xr.iF repetition of Jii' woirF i', 1 am 
afraiil, rather tlioiiglirles'. 

Xuw, I do not intend to he an advocate of Max .Mi i.i.i.iiF 
eoiitemporavies nor of the scholar', just mentioned. But what 1 
])riucipally wi'li to maintain, i' that the maxim, expres'cd in the 
lir't Words of the passage ([noted, when literally aeee[)ted . eaimot 
he upheld. 

For what reason is there for nut comparing Eastern and M C'tern 
thmiglitr Certainly we must lie earefid in our interpretations of 
Indian teriii', he eonseioiis of tlie ditferenees exi'ting hetween terni', 
apparently eipii\alent; We must avoid 'uhstituting Fiirupean argu- 
ment' I'or Indian lines of thoughts. But whv should we not 
(•om[iare.- .Methinks, eumpa.i’ison i' tlie oiilv meaii' for avoidiuL;- 
thc'c ini'takc', lor iinding out w hat is eiiaraeteri'l ie and exprc'- 
sing our de'ciiptions elearlv. It F tiii' onlw wav to ari'ive at 
appreciation' ot worlh. .Fveoin in his e\|) 0 'itioii of Indian Logie, 
avoid' [las'ing judgment on thi' liraneli of Oriental thought hv 
rea'on of it' deviation' from Ari'toteliaii logic. For him timv 
remain two inconmieii'iirahle (piantities. 'I'his i' a eonei'ption of the 
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rclali\it\' of liuniaii thoun'Iit wliicli 1 famiot accept. We are not only 
allowed, nay. Ave are even olsliyed to conpaire Indian and Ari>to- 
telian loyic. Hut !)y that, Indian tlioiiu-lit is not condemned. For 
niodern research lia^ tan^Iit ii'; the delicieneie.-' of the traditional , 
M)-called Arist.jtelian loyic and m) has ^iven us the means of 
appreciating Indian 'clmlardjip more ju-'tl\ . 

('oinparisoii, indeed, not )nade -'pirradioii'ly . for a single thought, 
for a "ingle author, hut coinparFon of the whole development of 
tVe'tern and Oriental thought, would i)e the nio't im[)(n’tant means 
for insight and e-thnation. 

I do not boa"t of carrying out this [)rogram in the following 
])age'. but neither can I submit to a maxim which is oppugnant 
to the must principal e.xigencie" of liFtorical study. 

Xotice. 

« 

In the following chapters of this introduction I tir>t describe the 
\'aieesika texts, then the Awayasiitta. and tinally the other Fralmumic 
ami Buddhistic systems of })luhe'Ophy. Whereas a knowledge of the 
Ayilya Siltra is of help for the under.stamliiig of the Vaice.«ika Sutra 
and Bliasta. the SAstem", collected in chapter are of greater 
importance for the interpretation of the A'ya\akandalT. This chapter 
therefore can be left out in the first reading; the sections ^TI — X 
in book IV are connectedi with it. 

\\’ithin a short time I shall [)ul)lish a separate translation of 
the Vaieesika .'^tltra with a conci"e epitome of the system. 



CllAPTKIl II. 

Di'Sc'UirnoN oi’ riiK vai(;!;siivA rr.X'i- 

" 1. ( I I () N I . 

chuoxoloc.tY or thl-: VAirK<iivA Ari'iioii.s, 

^ 1 . 1 il ! U rt m il . 

The ddh; nf the pnn! reilarii<u‘ of the I'nire-^ih'n Sulrii. 

Of tlii‘ tlii't'r niiTlinr' wiio'.ii wt' hnvt- |»riiici[)n’!y to do witli. 
iiaiiicly Kan.xda. PuArAvr.uAD.v and ChIdhaua, it only the hi't- 
nieiitiuni.’d we know 1)\' direct infonnation. f’or in tlie 

eolo|)h(in of Ills X\ aya-kanuall it >aid ■ ..The Xyaya-kandali wu' 
written in the year Uid of the ('ilka-era fi. e. A. D.^'h 

.\s I'or Ivaiiada, lie may lie nndonhtcdl}’ hi' eoimidered a^ a 
ni\ rlioloc'ical ])er'on. 1 hope to prove by an analvA- which will be 
guen m the following '>'ction, that the Vaice>ika-satra wa-; not tlai 
woik ol one man. but of •'omc Generations of thinkers. Thus two 
([Ue'-tioii' ai'i'C with reference to its chronoloGv : 1. when did the 

hiial I'edaetion take [ilaee, d. what can lie aaid about the ehrono- 
logy ot tlu’ (lilfereiit tlimiGhts in the sy-'tem. 

The Hint (pimtion i-. ratlim- ditlieiilr to aimwer. I'Ar even at the 
time when tiie redaction on tin- whole warn settled, i'rc'h m-'erlioii' 
were addeik So 1 eon>nler it ])robable that \ . S. IT, d, d ’2 h i> 
e\en ot hitm- dau- than \ Amv \ yaa \’ s explanation of the A\a\a- 
'utra and a^ tor some other -Mitras in the \ aii/esikawii'tra we nia\ 
doubt whether they existed in the time of *lh-aeastap;(da , the 
oldest eoimneiitaTor as far a- we know. Vet on comparing' the two 
siitras ot the \ aiee-.ika and the Xva\a. we get a strong impre'Sion 
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that till’ liti;rar\ fnnii nt’ the \ aiee^ika Dareaiia indicates it^ clironia- 
hinical [irecedeiiee. I’lie lived "elieiiie of treatiiij^' an\ ([iiestioii by 
fir^t ^tatiiiy th(> difHeulty ■>•«///( y///« ■ , then forimilatiiig tlie prinui 
iaeie \ie\\ or thesis held by an opjtonent , ///'/vv/yY/w/ ' i\:e., has 
beeonie the main form of expo-ition in the X va_\ a-1 tan/ana . but in 
the \ aieesika->ntra we scarcelv lind one e\am[)le of thi^ (ef. however 
the disens>lon on rubdn in book II aim. '1 . Thus with the exce[)tiou 
of a fi'w ^nb'idiary passages tin’ final redaction of the Vaicesika-Sntra 
may be jiut at an earlier date than that of the X va\ a-l)arcana. 

We may mention here two facts Ijearing on the date of the 
liiial redactions the oldest Xxaya-comnu’iitator, Vat^tayaiia, quotes a 
few siltras from the ^ aicesika-Darcana (nameh Y.S. III. 1. 10 in 
the Y \ aya-llhas\ a on X. S. 11. 0. tl-f i. e. Viziaii. Ed. ]>. lid; ami 
IV; !, () in the same work on X. S. 111. 1, dd Viz. Ed. 
p. 14d ami on X. S. Ill, 1, 07 p. Iho): and Eracastapada, 
who takes the 'ame ])hice in Ifw school, develops thoughts which 
are directly or indirectly taken from the Xyaxa-sfitra th'r instance 
the synonuns of hiiddh'i in Frae. Bhasva book 111 chapter :2 § Id 
N iz. Ed. p. 17 1. cf. X. S. 1. 1. lb; further the whole discus- 
sion of inference for another’ Fi'ae. Bhasva book 111 eha])ter :2 

\> d-l p. Odi Vc.b 

Then 1 should, like to refer to tiie two histoilcally reported 

facts which Sr.vT.t speaks of in his Tiifi-odmUmo . 1. that the term 
^ aicesika is not yet mentioned under the names of })hilosophical 
sNsti'ins in Kau riiA a's Artlnivasl ra , i. e. in a work written about 
don 1). C.; 2. that on the other hand notions, found in the Xva\a 
s\stem. and the ,si.\ categories of the \ aicesika are met with in 
the , written liy the phvsician of King Ivaniska 

(according to Sr.xr.t ^^0 A. 1).'). 

('2. 7'//c lii-'ddri/ cf the ! liDinilil-s (• i/iiiintdcd m Ihc I Si'lra. 

As foi’ the histoiA of thought we may notice for the present the 
following; the discovering of the six categories (substance, ipialitv, 
action, generality, [lecnliarity and iiihe.i'eiice or combinatioiO — of 
which the three first are the most inip;>rtant — is closeh' connected 
with gi'ammatical study. That grainmar, a form of research which 
w ith mathematics has been the first to arrive at a .scientific standaul, 
should have a greid' inlluence on jihilosophical thought, can be 
c\|u’ctcd. for stud} of language is essentially a I’oriii of psveho- 
log\', 111 which self rcHcction is still guided Iw the observation of 
the andihle utterances of man. History of European plulosophv has 
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^linwn ,'iiii[)l\' the iiii[)oil:me(‘ nt' tliw iiitlueiii-e. A laet w lui’h [iiinc' 
a -iinilar (1e\i‘h)[)inent nf tlinughr iii India. iiia\ lie iiieiit lonei] lieie. 
(liie of the tenii- liv which Hiuhlhi-'iu iiiilicate^ the ever-elianLi'iii^' 
eoiulitiou of thinif', i-' . hii rrn'lri'p'i ■. and now we find tlie ]iarti- 
ei[)le L"rr'i ! u>ed in the Ailarexa rirahina na a- technical term foie 
|)reseut tcii'C. k n I'ai'l I'l' p>i . tlieretore. charaeten'o all iIiuil;'' a> 
liavui_i' onlv a /.'/’ey''/// or actual t'li'm ot cM-'ti'nce. 

If We consider the di>eo\ erinu’ of the 'i\. — or oria'inalh three — 
categoric' ay the liirth of the \ aiec^d\a 'I'U-ni. then it follow.' that 
thi.s phih i'0])h\' owes it' eiriLtin to a [inridt' theoretical attitude ot 
mind and not to that cra'/e for iiheration ivliich dominate' nearli 
all foriU' of Indian thoiigdit. Theted'ore it i' nut the wi'h to di'cri- 
ininate soul Irruu that whii.di i' imt 'oid. ego Iruin non-ego. as 
conceived hy later scholia't', hut it i' tlie theoretical dc'iie for a 
Correct clas'ilicatioa and 'V'tein of definition which hii' heeii the 
stai'tiiig-[)oiut uf tin* Vaice.■^ika 'V .stein. 

Of the six 'O called pmlfi r the tliree first- 'iib'taiici'. quali- 
ty and action nioveiaent wm-e the most original. Sriiiir/n/pi ueiie- 
ralitt; at first did nut mean the 'unie as A?// genus, Init was 
'Vnon\ moll' with sri:lliiiriiii//i . i.e. the accordance which one finds 
exi'ting hetwceii 'iih'taiice'. (|iialitie' and actions, or hetwceii two 
suh'tance' nmtiially Ac,; /•g-c.w/ difference or jieculinrity did not 
originally mean '[lecies . l.nt the totality of properties which are 
t\ pical for one eategoiy w lien compared with another. The 'i\tli 
categori' .'^ii,irir/l//a is ot 'fill later origin: tliis term i' rather dilH- 
eiilt to traii'latiw since it signifies hotli the relation hetween the 
whole and it' jiart' and that between the thing' and it' qualities, 
lie'ides other meaning' which were gradnallr added. Alien Pandit 
Xami\ L\i, Simi.\ for iii'tanee traii'lates by eonibiiiatiun. 

Then lie lias (widentl_\ ke[)t in view' the first meaning: whereas its 
second meaning 'lioidd be translated liy inliereiice. A lerni which 
comhincs lioth nicaning' doi-' not c.xi't, as i'ar a' I know, in I'liiro- 
pean philo'Ojihical tcrniinology. In the \aiee.sika '_\stein it \ei'\' 
pi'oliahh owe' it' origin to the tlicury of leasonmg. 

Prom till' general ilisi'ioii of six categoi it-' there followed a trial 
to Hnd 'uhdivi'ioii' for each of them and specially for the tlncc 
first. So lime 'idwtanci^s wen- distingni'lnal. Tim tii't live wi-rc earth, 
water, tire, wind and pli\'ical space ttlie medium through which 
'oiiiid i' traii'inittcd . In tliis nai\e pln'ic' not the tlicoi'\ ofatoiii' 
wni' the original part, but the di'tinction ol' the element' (which 
di'tinction was obtaiin'd liv referring them to onr organis of per- 
eeption and by eou'ideting their t\pieal movements;, d'he \aieesika 
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sv-;teni was in the lli-4 place a M.-^teni of distiuctioiH, l>iit not an 
atoin-tlieorv. 

The atom-; ave disens^ed in the 1 lamina itself in rather obscure 
term-'. \\ hat might have Iieen the origin of the atoni-theorv. is not 
deal'. WiXDF.i.HAXn in hi> Hbtorv of bnropean riiilosopliy 'JJe- 
)^i-liichte tier FI)ilo.sop/iii\ 'I AiiH., IQUO, p. 34') explains the 
atunusin of Leneippus as a synthesis of the Eleatie ami lleiriclitic 
[Uinciples. The atoms, residing in empty space, were tlieiiiselves 
exempt of change, this existence of tlieirs formed the Eleatie prin- 
ciple ; but the distances between tliem varied continnally , these 
variable relations of theirs represented the Heuiclitic dogma. Since 
llrahmanic speculation had at an early date taken hold of tliis 
Eleatie conception and Buddhistic theory arrived at the Ilcraclitie 
principle in the works of Mag.vu.ii'na one might be inclined to 
take the ^ aicesika atomism as a similar compromise. \et we must 
notice an ini[)ortant difference between the development of Indian 
and Greek thoimht. The \ aicesikas namelv have never tried to 

O •• • t 

explain the qnalitive changes of compound things as results of the 
(piantative changes (in distances and velocity of movement i in the 
atoms and the reaction of the luiman jisychical organism ; their 
atoms are not absolutely liard coi-})UsCuia . lint are mathematical 
points, thus indefinitely small do/cj, — a notion. I may add, whicli 
was worked out by later scholiasts in a veiy unsatisfactory manner, 
'riierefore the Vaice.sika atomi.MU could never liave afforded such 
great service to pliysical science as Greek atomism has done by its 
allowing the scientist to express all physical facts in mathematical 
formulae. let the fact that the \aicesika discusses the eternal and 
transient forms of the elements, that it considers ])s\clncal life as 
being a tluxus of momentary states in an everlasting, sidistantial 
soul, that it thus combinus the Ivleatic and lleraclitic standpoint, 
may b(‘ an indication of its being of more recent date than Aagar- 
juna. I am, therefore, inclined to agree with the c’onelusions, formed 
l)v .Iacobi and Suau ; 

that both the linal redactions of the \ aieesika and Avaya Siltras 
are later than the foundation of the .Madhvamika school, (cf- 
1\ , 'I, .v!() — 37, which is a polemics against Xagarjuna’s Cuuvavada , 

that the Vaicesika Siltra chronologically iireeedes the 7S\aya Stitra. 

'i H. .1 \( ni',1 (.I..V.O.S, .■iiiiici mil ]i. 1 ) I'uinii.U’fs X.i^.iijiiua « irli Znin. A' l.ir ,i- thru' 
nil till’ll w riinri'i'iii il . till- i' I'litlit. Itut Zi'iiii lioliiA i‘s ill .111 Ali'-nlutt; liciiin .mil A’ayar- 
|uiiii ill nil Al’-.iiliiti' Viii'l. Ill iitlii'r unnls 111 X.ia.irjiiii.iX riiiin'pt imi thr woiM lirroin, , 
an ii'i'.itiiiual rlnni'. Tliii- wliert'a'. Naa'.ii'juiia ajijirn.ii'lii’' Zinm in iiualii’il. lin ^rainl- mi 
a ^ii|’. r-llri.ii litic ^taiiil|imiit in itmivii-timi. 
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The psvcholuu'ical \ iew? ul the \ aice^ika s\>tein aie on the whole 
iiiueli nu)re iiitiAe^tiiiy tlian it- pli\'>ieal iiotion-. When we eoiiipaie 
It' psvcholop'v with till' Sainkli\a. we ina_\ iiotn/e a pitat |)iopie". 
'I'he fact that niciitai pIieiK.nnena ilo not theni'ch e-- occnji\ plaec 
tlioiigh [)'\ chical life, accofding tu expefieiii'i' . i" liomnl to lln- 
eNi'tenec of a hoilW; had led in the I paiii-ad-tinie to the 'till 
iiiaecnrate f inniilae ; 'oid i' infiiiiteh great, or inthiitel\ 'iiiall. 
'i'he A'aiee^ika U'cd bath expre'.'ioii' . it attiihiitial inrinite greatnc" 
to 'uul , iidinite 'inallne" to the iuternal organ, Tlie 'oid. 

\\a' the 'aine piineinle whteh ra ii' called 1)\ the S;niikh\ iii'. 

howeaer in tnaii'.’ re'jaect^. difl'crentlv einiipreheinUal , 

The Saiukhaiii'. following the example of the old rpani':-ad- 
tiiinkef'. had hypo'tati'cd the ditierciit fniietioU' which lain be 
di^tingul'lied in |)'}chical life. 'I'hi' wa' not Act done di'criniina- 
tely . hut only with the help of the crude tenn< Avliief popular 
language otiered tu them. So in the Sainkhya 'V'tem we meet with 
a kind ot p'ycliical liody, coii'i'ting ot aliiiiii!;~iru . bi"lilln and 

ten iit'h’u/rnii . 

In two niatii ])o!nt^' the \''aiee^ika deviated from the Sainklita; 
1. they distiugiii'hed more clearl\ the different p'\ chical function', 
and 2ly they taught them to be (pialities 'or (jualitatiie change' 
of 'oul. In both [joint' the A'aiec.^ika' agree witli the Xaiiayika'. 

Thi< more accurate di'tinctioii i' perha[)' due to the 'amc. 
theoretical attitude of mind whicli we lia\e noticed before in the 
^ aicci-ika '\ 'tern. 

'1 he .second dogma, mentioned, mav be called a [lartial return 
to more popular conception', by which 'onl wui' cimceivcd to be 
a kind of body and all |)'\chical [ihenomena (pialitic' or action' 
of thi' [JM chical bod\. According to the \ aici^ika si 'tern thc'C 
pheiionieini belong to 'onl iiiHiiiteb gi'cat lor a' we 'liould exprc": 
to 'Old in it'clf e\em[)t of .'pacial relation'. Thi' 'Uithc'i.s of the 
philo'ophical conception of .sold a' mlinitel_\ great and the [io|)ular 
notion ot the 'onl as p.i"ing through sncce''i\e 'tatc' , ccrtainb 
np'et' the idea' of the Samk_\a on liberation. Thi' coidd on the 
ba'i< ot \ aiec.^ika [I'Xchologw oiih be cx[ilamcd a' a of 

p'ychic;d ipialit 1 C' ; wherca' accoi'ding to Sanikh\ a-idca' sold a\ a' 
really J rccil fi'om bondage, wa' 'cxered from p'\ chical and 

material bodie'. Hut the more theoretical attitude . cliaractcri'tic for 
the \ an/e^'ika '\'tcni. made this losS of no imjjortance. 

1 he origin of the \ aicc::.ika p'ychologw can 'till clcarK lu' 
traced in one of it' detail'. So. as A'I’iimai. :in hi' edition of the 
lai'kaldia^a . p. 1-111 note on section X\I1H has noticed, this 
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lias o'iveii an i-xplanatioii of >lei'p. liv sinpily traiisferi'iiiy 
to the internal organ, that which popular and Lpanisad-conceptiun 
had attrihuted to '<nil itself, the entering into the heart tliroiigdi the 
artel ic'. 

Finally vre may ^tate that tlie psychological notion' of the Yaiee- 
siku' . judging from their logical simplicity, ai'e of more recent 
origin than tho'i- laid down in the L jianisad' and adopted by 
Sainkhxa and Vedanta. 

\\ hereas the tenni/w-'! a qiio is found hr the relation hetAveen 
the \ aiee.sika and X\ aya-t^utras , on tlie one hand , and Xagarjnna 
on the other, the tcniiunis Ail qnnni is detcrmineel l)V the circuni- 
staiiee that V.vt.sy.Tyaxa tor ]’Ak:.ii.A SvaiiiA’. the oldest coinmen- 
tatur on the Xyaya-daryana, was polemised against by Djgnaoa 
illoDAs, J.IFA.S.. Bombay 13r., \ol. XIX p. yi).X .'^atiIo Canuka 
^ inA.yBiuA.ixA, History of Indian logic, .Mediac\al School p. S(i n. 1 ). 

So then if we for the sake of convenience n.sc the names of 
kaiiadti and (.lotaina fui- the final redactors of the Vaieesika and 
Vya_\a Sutras, we get this older: Xagarjtiiia. Kanada, (iotania, 
Vat.s\ ayana , Digiiaga. -) 

\} 3, The date of Traea-sfa/j~ida . 

1 wi'li to bestow here only a few woi’ds on the problem of 
rnA(;ASTAi>.YnA's date. Oiir aecnniti' knowledge of it is for the present 
of no decisive importance, since we know tlie relative chronology 
of onr main sources (Vaic. Sutra. Pi'aeastapada-bhasya , Vyaya- 
kamlalii. In the tir.sf [ilace IIod.as has proved that Praeastapilda 
mii't have jireceded (.'saikaha Ac\uva, the gi'cat Vedanta tiriehei'. 
Then -Iacohi and later on Siat.i ha\e iqilield the idi'a that Prarastapada 
li\ed before ruDioTAkAiiA ( IhiAiiAnv i.iaE the author oi' the Vyilya- 
\arttika. (Siai.i. ! at roduzioiie , ]). I Ihirther Dr. Srcni'.UBATskoi 
(^'ol. Y of TjC .Mnseon X.S. anno IDOd, ]). 1 :X) Ac.) and Siai.i 
lia\e discussed tiie relati\e elironologx iietween Praeastapada and 
Dion.vca. According to l)e Stclicrbat'koi . Prarastapada has liorrowcd 
in an niihiir rvai . nian\ of his ideas from Itignaga. 1 cannot }('t 
disen-s this problem here'’’', liccaiisc of its technicalities, so for 
the present 1 must iiu'rch iiKUition that 1 have not been convinced 

1 V. S. V. 111. 

-I On th*' <!:irr nt N;ii:‘ariiind ami DiBiOLi’a. .iwnia, ,l.A.o.s. XXXI ]i. 

\K Ti iiiify 

( t. litan liDul^ 11 chapTfi \ •'t'cti'iu 1 ^ .*» .iml 4. 


H'ltt* . 
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1)V lii' ai'U’iiinoutatii'n aiul tliat 1 f()n\|ilctcl \ a^iia* \\ itli Siiali > 
L'uiifUision J . j). 10 1 . ..Ma aU ou'iii iiukIo 1 iiM'a'ucraMi.' 
aiiiinattara — poicha tah aiialuj^ia smuo nnta\ nli»iiiu‘ . a la 

tlivai'a'aiiza 'uvaiita --aai imlai ia — clia i diia aiitnii ■~iaiii) 'apaiati ila 
1111 iiitai'Valltj a^'ai l)ra\a: ])urlii (laaaiuu — par imn (lira paalii 
aiiiii 'oltantu. 

^ -1 . / fliiljiii/s l/i'l P I'm n •<1 n iiil • h I ilml ( i H h ili'i'i ! . 

A p'l'aat evulutiuii ol thaniLi'lit in w liiah aKn \aiaa^ika tliiiikai' 
have taken iiai t , >a[iaiata' I’l; \( a-'I'a I'ada from K an \ da . anil (,'iii niiAi; \ 
from Praaa'tiijiada. 

So the second line of Praea^taiiada'" opening ver'e ; ..[jiiihl r! hn- 
ilPiri/i/i!^(tiijiiruli<tlf mn Itiidn/iiili i^ euinmented upon !i\ ( 'i i- 

dliara iXv. Ivand, p. 3: a> follow.^. 

' F ado rt // nd h a I'ma ,t n Hi i<riii)l‘><v/j‘'iiahhid/irii/a/i'(> cr/iHtlali iirnl r-du iiioi/a 
cul'-'si/afe . d' [jruittli‘il'i)id>di iji-ip 'j'ln . (d t n.nlliax_iia veii'hii jiriil'i'-dipn . 
IJdi.l ihiildli'fi Ill'll III lii> rinliii'ei'idiis I'llij 'bliiliilriiiniii I ho lint I'll triciilrim 
ec'i /judrii'ihndliiii’iiiriiirhii iiriiiifhe iiii ml ^c/ji‘nii I'at Ikihh ui ' . 

I'he whole glu'S is evidently a fui'ctal interpreration of tlie prnefix 
jo'n ill jji'iicaliiiiiile , '.vlien^ jjfn i' supposed to eN[)re>N 'exeellenae 
and exeellenae again •'liortne"-’. ^ et ('ladha i a'> opinion that the 
Praaasta])ada-bha>ya is in many Avay" a eonipemlinm of thought', 
pi'evinusly worked out broadly, seeiii'' very ])i'obab!e. 

Patwi'cn Pra(;a'la|)ada and Prldliara there are a few aiithoi-' whose 
M'oik' are <tiil prc'ervi'd. l or more detaiK I mii't howexer refer to 
Stai.iA Jntrodnzioiie, Avhieli work lielp> it' to put together the 
following elironological talde: 


^ ilaa'pati-niiei'a . . 

1 1 A.l ), 1 Si AT.r ]) 

Phrt'UiA a jna ... . 

'.Hid A.l). p. 

1 daxAina 

A.l). ;p. (11 

( 'ridhara 

I A.l). 

( 'naditva 

1 |). (I i 

( iaiicvea 

111.) A.l). (p. (1(1 ; 


^ -j. The ■'n/iiCi'ehr ^\ //«////- / ///re.y//y/. 

T 'lioidd like to iu'ei’t liere a few word' oii f'i\ \nnxA. ihoimh lie 
])roperly doe' not belong to the antlior' to whom 1 shall refer, 
lie i' the author of tlie Saptapadartiii , wliicli book b\ it' 'liort 
and ea'\ exjio'itioii ollei’' a tit introduction into \ aicc'ika pliilosopbx. 
1 his treatise is olteii called the tir^t example ol naretie Xxilva- 
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^ iiii/L'^ikn ])liil()-o[)liy (H() 1 )A>, .1. 11. A. S., lloiiilciv Hr., vol. XXIX, p. 31 S). 

■^I’lii^ rlmracteri'ation, tlioup'li correct, might lead to mi^eoiiceptioiis. 
During their wliole history, Xyaya and ^ aiecsika — and we may 
add the Purva-.M i niain.-'a . tar as its philosophical parts are coii- 

cei'iied — ha\e had \er\' great positive intlncnces upon eacli other. 
It i.s true that the schools disagreed about such details as e.g. the 
influence ol' lire on earth!}' sidistance, that the Xtaya has never been 
interested in the subtle questions, raised ip' Praeastajjada concerning 
the uiomentary stages; in the process (jf conjnnetion, in the ])s}'ehical 
process which leads to the notion; ‘two’ Ae. — questions which 
fully deserve the sarcasm of the proverb, quoted in the Sarva- 
darcana-saingraha . — that one sdiool accepted noniiiially more or 
less iirniiiaita-i than another; but in spite of a few such details we 
may still uphold the idea that the Xyaya and Vaieedka have always 
been cognate systems having a jiositive intluence upon each other, 

The expression stncretic Xvava-Vaieesika philosojdiy therefore 
either refers to a more intensified intluence, for example the Xyaya 
theoi'y of is inserted in a work which follows fur the rest 

the Vaicesika system; or it refers to the form of composition, for 
in.stance the general plan of a woik is based on tlie sixteen tojhcs 
of the Xsilya. but the second heading jjraniejin contains an exjio- 
sition of the \'aieesika. An example of the hist kind is otfered hy 
f'ivaditya’s Sa[)tapadarthT, of the second hy Kiy.w a-mioka's Tarka- 
hliasa, a work, posterior to Gaxokoa'.s renowned Tattvacintamani. 

§ (). (jiHj kill'd Mirra ihid /ux i iiaxknnt. 

The commentary on the A aieesika Sutra, written hy Caauvaka 
AliriiA and called the I [laskara is of more recent date. The writer 
was a pupil of Hao.iu deva's, wlio was Idnisclf a pupil of Matiu - 
raxAtiia's who again was a pn[)il of ll.vTiii xA'I’iia’.s. This last- 
mentioned author wrote the Tattvaeintamani-dulhiti loOO A 1). So 
('ainkara .Micni must ha\e li\ed about ttiOO.kl llis 1 paskara eloselv 
follows the Vaicesika Sutra. It is jiuhlished together with the fuii- 
(lameutal text in the Hihliotheea liidica and traiishited hv 

Xaxda Lai, Simia. Both tlie.se pubUeations will often be quo+ed 
ill the following [lages. Por although (,'aiiikara Alicra's work is a 
work of mere eoiiipilatioii and of no seieiitihe or philosophical value, 
yet w(‘ cannot leave it aside and sliall specially need it fur those 
x/ilras which were not rctm'rcd to hy PRAiymT-Ai’Amv. 

Ct. Si \M. Intnuliuii'iif. ji. > 1 . 

Veriiiind. K‘'n. Akad. v. A\'eti’n-s<di, N. l^'^d^''. Dl. XVIII. N®. ’2 
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^ 1 . rhc / il ti ill irl !' I iH‘ nj I'ltl I'tji u' n’-i . 

XOll.. lu‘tL'reiR'L‘' Ul’C llllllll- to till- lilliii' itlRA.-i linllrii rilltli-ll. 
I’ni' tli!‘ U'aii'liitioii 1 iiavi- iiiadf ii'ia o[' N\m)\ 1,ai. mmiaA 

Iniii'laridii. 

1 Ilf \ aii'f^ika '■\itfui is ill tlif lir-'t placf a ilaftriiif id catf- 
f'oi'UA. 'llii-i clcarlv proiirmiiced at the dfyiiuiiiip,’ by iiiic of 
kaiiadaA ^utras. V. S. 1. 1,-1 iaui< : ..The 'Upreinf p-ood "rf-iiit' 
fruui the knowledge, [irodueed by a partieiihu' dh'i nmi , uf the e'Seiiee 
id the eateg'i ii'if' . 'idi-taiice . (jiialit\ . action, g'e iieialirv. jieculiaril \ 
and iidiereiice , by niean-; cd’ their ia 'c niblancf' and dtti’erence'". 
The name \ aieeAka does not veler to the ..nltiniate qiialitic' of 
atoiii' , tint deiiotatt.' the ^mtein U' a doctriin' ul’ characten'ation. ’ 

1 lie li't id A..S. T, 1, 1 ha-' been accepted b\ Fraca'ta[)ada 

A iz. ed. ]i. d . Ill the .'^arva-dai'cana-saing'ralia avc find the follow- 
ing jia'rage in which lui opponent and a defeiident dmcii'N the 
nmnber of categoric.-' Iraii'l. b\ Cow i i.i, and (.lornn. dnd edilion 
p. Ill' -.Ft A oil ar>k , why do you ■'ay that there are oui\ ^i\ 
cafegorie'-, since iiun-exi'-teiice is aFo one.' we answer. IFecait'e we 
Wl'li to 'peak ot the '-is a^ po-'iiu'e cateit'ories, i.e. as belli”' the 
object-- or coina-pt'. wliicli do not in\ol\c a negatise idea." !n a 

'innlar way other recent A aicc^ika works siini up seven catcgoiics 

and nhlhlrii here i' coordinate with tlie others. 

The jiassage treating of iion-e\istence in the \ aieesika Siitra forms 
a part of the discussions on external pcrecptnui A .S. I\. |, 1 id; 
and s]inil;ii'l\- jn the Fracastapada-bliasva (ihhacd docs not occur 
in the list ot categories, but is diealt with under the heading 

liihiiliLihij j,i-iii(iiii . becaii'C Fracasta [la’da considers uhlulcti, i.e, Itlie 
pi'oot tor the iion-e.xistmice pif a tiling^ as realK a form of /////O z/c/r/. 
Ibis treatment of nhltdni in connection with the Iriistwortiv sources 
ol knowledge pru niihia lU ) is also met with in the Lhir\ a-minianisa 
and in the iiiiddliist X \ii\a-bindn. ( )n tiie other hand that r/;////i-c 
should i»c rci-koin d a seventh category is e\plicitl\ stated b\ ('iiinuMiv 
in his \v aja-kandalT. 

I!”' Ui''!' V'lli I'l- rewi-!! Ii, I-I- Lit- i- iiii. I't. tlw Miiiii:, s, ^ n,,,, 
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The lir.'t tlu'ce of the eatoo-ones are siibrlivided in tlie f()llo^Ying• 
sntra'^; \ .S. I, 1. 5 : Eartli, water, tire, air i^or wind), physical 
s[)acc |i.e. >pacc con'idercd a-, the incdimii tliroiigli which ^ound is 
traii'iiuttiar, time, i mathematical i space m.e. ■'pace, con<idercd in 
relation to the notion of directimr, self [or ■^oulJ and mind are the 
(jnl\ ^ub'tanees. — A'.S. J, 1, b Qualities are colour, ta^te. smell 
and touch, number', measures, sejjarateuess, eonjunctioii and di'junc- 
tioii, [)riorir\' and posterioritv. undcr'tamliiigs, ])lea'Ure and pain, 
dc'ire and aversion, ami volition'. — V.S. I, 7 : d'hruwing upwards, 
throwing downwards, contraction, expansion and going are actions. 

IhiACASTAi'AnA, after having summed U[) tin* .'cventecn qualities 
mentioned above, continues; thes(> ure the explicitly stated (/ru/- 
ihoklfilt 'i seventeen [<ptalities] ; by the word ca seven are [impli- 
citlvj added: weight, iluidity, adhesion. itanj-fL-ri ra [the properly of 
persevering in, or retunung to a former state], the unseen [quality 
of the sonl. namely merit and demeritj and sound yjr word con- 
ceived as a quality of [ihysiea! space". So then there are all together 
twenty four ([ualitie.s. \\h- lind a similar interpretation in the Sarva- 
darcana-samgraha and the Upaskai'a; the seven (jnalities, however, 
which Pracastapada has added, though ackowledged by Ka.x.vda, 
are not considered by him to be quite coequal with the others. 
I'herefore in my opinion the interpretation of cv/ in V.S. 1. 1, 0 
which became current in the Vaice-jika school, does not necessarily 
e.xpress the thought intended by Kanada. Before being able to jirove 
this, we have to analyse the composition of his sfitra. 

2. Dehnied /h/iih/si-'s of fhe f a icesilat AeZ/v/ ’). 

The original Vaicesika Uareana , shows the same irregularitr of 
econonn' as is usualK' found in the scientific wmks ot the llindins. 
I'liis is partl\“ owing to egressicnis which can be accounted tor ; jiartlv 
])erha[)s old 'crllh' have crept into the 'iiii'hf. If we coniine our- 
seUcs to tlie main [joints, we may make the follow ing statements ; 

!. The first book ileals with the main cole/iorir.'^ in general ont- 
liiu's. That is to sav: the first ahnika mentions the similarity and 
di"imilaritv of the three first categories tsubstanec. (piality and 
action), })rinci[)all\ by examining tlie.se notions with reference to 
eausalitw I’he second ahnika treats of generality iind peculiarity, 
iind of being in gameral. It is, however, a striking [loint that 
vd mard ijit (inherence) is lelt out liere. 


1 1 (.'f. Iicrt' hot ik I \ 1 1. 
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0. The 'ccoiul hook tiiul the thiril coiitiini the on tlic 

siilj'thi , iiioi'(‘o\ Of the tir>t le^'oii ot the tiiiii! himk u'ur' a pfe- 
liiiiinart' treatiueiit of ioh-iTiiL-e .ii.uh,iri,iii ii" an iiilro liirtii ni to rite 
theory of j-uuI Jll.udii . 'I'houuh pliy-^ical .'paL'e i" (if't treateil in 
its [)ro[)er place aci'onliiic: to the enuneiation e /-/a, // , iianielv 
hetween 'wind and time, \et it i> taken n;i ap'ain at tlie end of 
hook If. witli a full di^eii— ioii on "oiiiul and a poleinn'' apaiii't 
the iNllniain-'aka'^. 

d. I'he tif't le"ori oi the ioiirth iionk tiirai-' ot the ///•'/ 
of tic qi'iihtie-^. colour, ta^te, 'intll and totieh. i'lie atuiii' and 
tin* eoinlitioim ot perecjition ;u'e di.-'eU'"ed in connei’itoii with it. 
()nl\ the hwt .'Utras of thi' le'-^on mention pro\ i-ionallt the ipiali- 
tie' of the second group: nuinher''. exteii'ion'-. conjuneiion and 
di-j unction, priority ami p(.isteriority. 

-1. The second lesson of the fourth book uivc' infornuitiuii almtit 
the different kinds of hodie-' and could he taken ;is an intrealiic- 
tton to the tiftli hook which treat' of r/c//h//.y niiAeiiK'iit'; . The 
fif't lesson stuns up their several causes, i. a. : weight and ])liy'i- 
cal inertia hi kind of The seeuiid le"un dea].s with the 

movements ot the elements and ot the internal m'gan unhiax : 
tiuidity \<lr/tc/ilcu- i' mentioned here in cunnection witli water. 
Itarkncss !> introduced liere, liecaiise a moving shade might 'iigge't 
the idea that darkiie.ss is a snh'tance. .Movement is denied ol 
iiiatheiiintical) space, tiim* and phv'ieal space. 

0 . .l/e'/vZ nn'I ilcuiei'd 'together torming the uii'eeii fpialitt of 
'ouh are the contents of the sixth hook. I’leasun*, [lainj. dc'ire 
'r/l/ja = iri-hri . ! u\ ei'sioii : . and acti\ir\ ' iiri/rrlh .. foiming Together 
with the implied qu.alit\ 'inactivity’ '• iiirrrl ti • the immediate utte- 
rance ot Volition Jirnilitl iKI • thus jicc c/ tin' sn /j^-f/rl/iv/l Ijtiit- 

hfici- . iiiciitiijiied i/t r.S. J .1,1) and in Nvaia .^iltra I, 1, 10 — 
arc mcntioiictl shortly in the iutcrc'ting [lU'.sagc \kS, \'|. -J , 10 — Id. 
Now it miglu he. that 'iiicc, aceording to general Indian ideas 
merit and demerit are rc'ults of bodily and mental aetiims •iiin- 
i(ixi/ii Idiniifiin vV iiKiiKixali kd'nidin , sonie eloser eon iiection exi'ts 
lietweeii the hooks \ , \ 1 and tlie second les'on of the fourth. I 
must, howcicr, atow that neither the redaction of the sutra', nor 
an\ note ot a eommciilator coiilirms this conjecture. 

0. 'I’hc dlseii "ion on the iiinihlicx resinned in the siweiith 
hook.’,' After hotowing a few sutras on ilie [)rc\ioU'l\ explaim'd 


ArmiflPiM’ tM tin hitf-t H'lnctdi nf the Sutr.i riii-. lii-i ii- inn i- In m ! 
tir-t tni'i . i In If i>nnk .11 i Iniph-i V -ittinii 1 ^ 11. 
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([ualiru'> : <-ui()ur, tiwti'. --iin-ll iiiid touch, and >tatiiig Avheie they 
me eternal and v.here iion-etevnal, the anthor takes np the treat- 
nietit of e\ten^ion, and specially nnnuteness (ai/incn) and all-perva- 
sivenc's c 'lhlwlrd'. J’he eteniality and iion-etcnudity of tins .cpiality is 
c-onsideiaal as well. The second lesson deals with- nninher, conjunction 
and disjunction, farue.s and nearness. 'I'lie three last sntras e.Kplain 
by rvay of (lin-res'ion the notion of inherence {xaint/rrn/a) , so that again 
the order of the enunciation is transgressed. But as samacri//// bears 
upon material as well as psvehical matters — there is xamnrflj/a 
between a pot and its red colour, and there is ndnidiTiiin between 
the soul and its feeling of jo\ — so this ndght have beem -a reason 
why nmndcilijn has been placed after tliosc qualities, such as number, 
which siuiilary refer to both spheres of existence. 

7. Tlie eighth book gives a theory of perception. The tirst lesson 
of the ninth book, after bestowing its ten first sutras on non- 
existence [(ihhacn). continues the 'discussion on perception. I'lie 
second le.sson takes up inference {a/inmnna'^. . (without adding however 
anything of importance to that which has been said in 111. 2'i and 
the other forms of hnilUii {intellection). So we sCi- that these two 
last books treat of one rinali/^/: intellection. The first lesson of the 
tenth b(j(jk distinguishes this last quality from the other psychical 
([ualitie-s, specially pain and ])leasnre, whilst the second lesson, by 
transgressing the enunciation, gives definitions of the three kinds 
of causes. 


^ 3 . Cojieln'sion to he (Irmcn from this ((/lali/sis. 

1. We mav conclude that the arrangement of KaaAoa's Sutra is 
])rincipallv based on the enunciation of the nine substances and of 
the seventeen qualities i.l, 1, .') A (1). The (pialities are di\ided into 
threi- groups: those of the first and the third groiqi characterise 
till- physical elenu'uts and soul respectively, those of the second 
are common to every kind of substance. The order of the enun- 
ciation is broken in the second lesson ot the lourtli book and in 
books \ and \ I. I'hese treat ot a. the ditlerr-nt kinds of bodies, 
h. the actions and the qualitu's. fluidity, weight, .'fthnslrrirtt ijierc: 
[)]i\sical iiu'rtia and (‘lasticityl , wliich are all three causally related 
to the actions i movements'i , e. the (piality 'unseen (i. e. not directlv 
experienced, but only inferrible) of soul, I merit and demerit !, 
which is mentioned iii connection with action ^V, 1, 0 and \' , 
2, I;')) and which morco\cr has rcceued an inde[)endent treatment 
in book VI; tl. the t\ pically psichical qualities, mentioned in 
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1. 1. r> \vitli the exee|itiiiii of intellectimi. We may untiee liere 
that tlie ([iiaiitie'- nieiitioned uiuler tlu- Jettei- h ami e. tnnii mo^t 
ot thn^e, ex[)lameil hy I’l: \i;a>'|'a 1 ’ \da U' meant !>\ the pai tiele m 
in A . S. 1 . 1, ti ; tlie (|ii:ilit\ ■■sih-Iki i- meiitiniieil le \va\ et 
egi'e'>iim in A. S. 11, 1, -2 am.l '•miud i' (li-mi'-ial in a yi.Kmiiail 
eyres'll m at the end ot book 11. 

2. Tlionyli tlie eiitej^oi-ie^ yeiieralitv . peeiiliai'it\ aiid ml;eienee. 
iire ot y'li'at impoitanee for the -V'ti-m , tat the\ hu\i‘ not hail the 
slightest indneiiee on the coinpD^ition ef tin’ Imok. 

d. i’he 'e\t‘n qmilitie'. ;idded i)\' i’r;ii;a'ta[iaihi . ha\e lint t iie 
'itiiie 'iLtnirieiiiiee :i' the oiiyiiial 'e\enteen, 'iimmed n|) b\ kamnhi 
hinmelf ror colour, taste, 'inell iim! toueli are u-ed for detininy 
the elements, whilst weight, tiuidity, adhe'iun, jihtsieal' ^nnishn ra . 
are oiily mentioned on oee:;sion of action motement'. iiml intel- 
lection', plcii'ure, ])iiiu. wisli. iiNcr'ion jind \olition aic ])'\chical 
state- vrliich ;ire directly experienced, whilst the existence of the 
'unseen quality and ps_\chical i-H'i/vkaro ■ latency of impressions' 
can oidy lie proved by inference. Aiid though we should expect 
t;nh'hi 'sound of Word, to l)e mentioned in A'. 1, 1. (i. vet 

notwithstiinding tins one exce[)tion T iun inclined to believe that 
Kaiiada meant to express his thought completely in this sutni. 
Inter on, commeiitjitors iliscovered th(.' inconsisteiiiA' of this siltra 
and the re^t of the l)ari;anii; and s,j thev found an e;is\' reniedv 
ill a ioi'ced interjnetation of the jiartiele cti and the umis-ioii of 
this 17/ in the preceding and the following sutra. 

-1. The couqiosition ol the whole wmk is \ei\’ irreifular. lor 
iiistanee the disriissiun on action^ and on nmiit and demerit is hidden 
in the middle of the t)ook, wliereas its natural ])lace would have 
lieen at the i.'iid And this e\en more strange, snn-e the three first 
Sutras and the hi't two ot the whole work mention 'umrit’ a- its 
most princi[)al suliji’ct-niatter. For the explanation of this fact the 
toilowing siip[)osition suggests itsell to me. The discussion on the 
a -tioiis . imiNementsi was inserted lietweeii the sensual and the relational 
qualities, beeausc mo\ement 'which does nor belong to soul, was 
considered to be cognate to the first kind of ipialities: and further 
the mentioning of the ■uiisi’mi' {pualily as a cause of nio\ements in 
A . \. 1. 1.) ami \. 2, Id, or perhaps the ambiguiti ol’theteim 

I'll I'liKi n which according to ti’clmical a])[)!ication meant nnowment’ 
and according to [i.ipular use had the wider signilicanei’ of action, 
led to the insertion (/t the (.liscussioii on il/iiiriun immcdiati’U after 
the treatment ol the hdi'nnhii . 

Inc A aicesika Sutra was not the work ot one man, but has 
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U'l’iulually ^'niwn ilm-iug' several generations of teaeliev:^. It i', there- 
fore, a rather dilfieult task to settle the relative chronologv bi'tween 
this Mitra and those of otlu'r schools. I’or thotigh, for instance, the 
Vaiccsika "'fitra is in thought and style evident! v older than the Nyaya 
Sutra, vet we niav come across nassages. more recent than the latter 
Work 'cf. iny explanation of \ . S. 11. 0, in the {•h;i])ter on soundy 
And though the Pracastapada-hhasya owing to the technique of its 
nietliod and the cuniplieateness of its theories gives the inipres'-iun 
of having been composed mncli later than the \aicesika Sutra, vet 
I am inclined to think that some of those [lassages which arc seemingly 
an egression or insertion in the Itarcana and at the same time are 
not referred to by Praeastapada , did not vet exist in this commen- 
tator's time. On the other hand tlie fact that the recensions, given 
in the llibliotheca Tudiea and llerhamjioie I'ditions. differ so widely 
from each other may ])erhaps indicate that the teachers always 
had a certain freedom of quoting the sutras in such order and com- 
pleteness as they thought most tit for educational purposes. 


Sj.ctiox d. 

DESCRIPTION OE THE PRACASTA PADA-RUASYA. 


1. 27/e Il///~/-y/(t ; to he d/ehle/l /nto 'ho/ihd , 'c//apte/'d n/id 
7/ai'(ig/'<iphs’ . 

In the table of contents which the Indian editor of the Praeasta- 
tpada-bhasva has given, we only lind a division of the work into 
li/'a],-(t)'(i//<i-i. In order however to get a fuller insight into the 
composition of the Rhasva it seems necessary to arrange these 
j/r/ik(ir(tii<i>i (books) into cha[)ters and paragraphs, and moreover to 
give the contents of each paragrapli more extensively than Dvivimix 
has done. Eor this reason I have composed the tables of the fourth 
book, section 111 and IV, of the presimt publication. 

Here 1 should like to analyse tlu' Rhasva in a more descriptive 
form. Looking at the table ot contents qalde ot section III men- 
tioned) we notice that Praeastapada A work has got a much more 
ri'gular composition than wc could discover in the sutra. And 


j Ct. hi-iv fill' p. -'U. 
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whereas in the Dan/aiia the three tirsi eate^'orie- . 'iih'taiiee , (jiiality 
and action I’oriu tlie yrouinlwurk. \m‘ may diside the UliaMa uito 
>even books, of whieii tlie rir^T treat-' of the eateyoric' in yenei'al, 
the 'ix otiiers of each of the eateyorie? in detail, '■o that not only 
sitbstaiicc. ([itality and action. Init al-o yeuerality. [larticnlauU and 
inherence have received a ■'pecial tieatment. 


d. 1:^ iW nCi H tunl , ch '! f >' I/I ilit'l tJi’linlL''! iji‘'tr I' ! p / /, i/t I lu‘ 

III ret' loi'i/i-'i e/ e ! piji^i / tv/i . I'icJ ■'/'/ 7'’/''/c//.' 

rurther we may ^tate that 

in the tivo chapter^ <-it Ixiok 1, an ll/in noint.iij i lat tlu‘ cate- 

goiic' and of the ^ubdivisioiif of the eatee-orie- i^ c-lveii — onli 
cha])ter 0 § Id and 11 do not contain subdis i^ioii' which do not 
exist . but definitions of ii/ihi') nre-yi!/ and ■•niiinicrii/uli , 

in the tliird cha[)ter of book 1 a (.'lornrlcri.-'iatliiii of the cate.itorie'. 
in the fii't cha[)ter of liin.ik If a ('linrurfi/i iki/Iio/i ut the nine 
snbstiuiccs. ill the second eliapter a Di'Inih'il [li'Kcriplimi of each 
of them . 

in tlie first chapter of book HI a ('litirnclci-hiihoii of tiie C 4 qua- 
lities, in the 'Ceond eliapter i\ JJe/td/e-/ /4w-/-/p/h;,/ of each of them . 

ill 1 — I) ot book 1\ a C'ltiiracli‘i'i-''iiliii/i of action in n'eiieral 
and of the five kinds of action : in the following' jiaragi'aph' a 
tliscii'"ioii oil action with reference to it' causes and w ith reference 
to tlie kind' of mo\ing substance', 

in the books ^ — VIT a di'eu"ion on genci'alitw difference and 
iniiercnce. 

riiii' we 'ce that as far U' [) 0 "ible three forms of expo'ilion are 
cho'eii : enunciation, eharactcri'ation and deiailed dc'cription. Thi' 
conclii'ioii h'ads us again to two other rpic'tioii'; 1. is l)\iM;m\, 
the Indian editor of the rraea'tapadai-bha-rva right, when he calls 
the 'ubjcct of the lirst chapters of liook II and 111 sinllioniiiin- 
I'li ! '! In r m ij ii-iii !' !' pfi ■! n ! '2. what i' the relation between these three 
foriii' of exposition tenimeiation , characterisation and detailed dc'- 
cri[)tion I and the three methods of the \ aiecsika system as dis- 
tinguished b\ (,'i; I mi AiiA , namely: eimimialion \ i'i/ili‘r/i': . dclinition 
I Jii/,-.s'i,iii . and ( xamination ' 

'the answer to the Hi-'t (pie'tion i' to be found in brae. Ihiasia 
book II chaptci' 2 ^ lb p. 2(j) ami book III chapter 1 k 1 "p. 2 i ), 
'I'liese paragi'aphs ai'e as follows: 

..hniiii H'lrrnl i-ii srhllniri/ii/dni riiittri/iniail rdiilliiiriiiipiiii iii rrii'iinin 
ill (J I'd r iidKd m l:d rd h' . 
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I'lie tii't of tlie^e two parau’rMplis is partly auihiguou'-ly expre'Sed 
and partly vitiatral hy tradition. For, what (haw riparz/ai/atj \WM\'r 
(/rldiiara para[)hra'i'' it In 'ifitritn/Firrlfi'r i. e. "in consefpieiu-e of 
exclusion’, tlien it iiin^t he accepted as an attributive adjunct to 
. I’lioiigli the c\pre^sif)ii ci pur/iaiiful cai<lhar/ii)/n,,i i.s 
tautological . yet so often are instances of tautology met with in 
Indian philosophical authors, tliat tins can scarceh' he called aii 
ohjectioii. (In the other h.and one iniglit i,e inclined to accept another 
meaning for rijniriiuiinil, for instance: ..otherwise [i.e. in such cases 
where cannot hy stated As an erroi- of tradition we 

must consider the words: drai'iiFusdiijIt-drah . which have been added 
hv a co[)iist (cf. the reading, (pioted Viz. Ed. p. .Oti noteV So then 
we get the following rendering: 

..Thus (‘very wluu'e hv«/-/7///r/ = ■'sdn-axuiin pd'lririhe'' we ought 
to state the concordance, and the ditierence resulting from mutual 
exclusion'’. 

..Ifere now [in the following chapter, the peculiarity of each 
[of the substances] will ite separately de.scrihed’’. 

Thus we .see that Dvivedin is right in calling the chajiters 
in (picstion sdiJIntniii/d-ctd'J/idrii/i/d-diri'/j/h/d ami at the same time 
we ari'ive at the conclusion that und/iarin^d-rdiil/idriii t/d together 
corresponds to the term •characterisatii.ni’ used in the exposition 
given above, and that cdhlhurndid alone is ecjuivalent to ’detailed 
description’. 

The answer to the second (lucscion can he found with the help 
of a quotation from the Xyaya-kandalT p. .:3(5 1. J 7 in 'which the 
us(‘ of /•r//7/'y7 is described. Id/nllj/ti/iile Idk-'^ade /iracdilriii lardci/n- 
Idllcdiiiri-df/ii lid hhdcdh . /dh'd iidi'd pii ksdri/idlfdsd id hd nt /jdnl'- 
■sli:iillir d-Jli'ikr'iiiale" . i. e. ,,V here no certainty about the truth of 
a detiniton given, arises in consei[nence of [the exi.stence of another 
o[)inion I about the matter |, there we i'e([uire the process ol exami- 
nation in order to refute the opponent’s view”. 

The giving here of ])romincnce to definitiou and discussiou on 
delinition, answers more to the com])Osition of (_< AXi.iayx's Tattva- 
eintamaiii and other recent ^ ai(;esika works than to the construction 
of tiu' I’nnyistap.ada-bhasya. In other words, ('iTdhara with the 
threc’fohl method ot idl'lern , Idk-yim/, /.dnl'sd really d(‘scrih('s the 
school-practice of his own da_\s, 1ml not tin' proceedings of Fracas- 
tap;ida himself. 
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^ 8. Ajiprei'iiitiiiii ut /n s /'■■_//■/. 

The i'ee;nl;ii'it\ of (‘o;n|) 0 '-itU)U , ju^t proved to he ciianieti-ri'tic 
fur I’ltA', ASiArADA'" work when Taken a-^ a whole, h iihewi'e met 
with in it-' ■'eparate part^. So W(* find e p. tiie detailei! de-eriptioii 
of the four elmnents (earth, water, tire and Avind to he iri'ed on 
tlie following 'cheiue: 

Ihiiiineration of tlie (pialities. I.eloiiging to the element. 

B. It' divi.sion into ttvo kind'- the aTomie.al and tlu' deveiojsed foim. 

C. Sidodi\i^on of tiie developed form- I. ho,i\, -f .seU'OtA , 
o. ohjeet Tn the ea'O of wind, a fom-th riihne i' formed Ity 
prilun, vital air'n 

It i' ti'ue that the order of the O ! ipialitie' in the Ihiawa 'oe 
here hook IV 'eetion HI. is not ipiite logical. Tiiut we timl n four 
I'jhysical (|ualitio.s i colour, taste, smell, touch,, then 4. >e\en mathe- 
matical (jiialities (or relations, numher. dimeii'ion, eoiijunction. dis- 
junction, fame". nearnc'S, hesidc' prfinl-tcd'K then c, 'i\ p'\ chicid 
(pialities ■ iutelleerion. pleasure, pain, desire, aver-siun, volition . then 
d. three phv'ical (pialities relating to nioveinent weight, tluiditv, 
adhesion’, thmi e. a qiialirt. in nature partly physical and jiartly 
psychical ■ ■'<uiinl:rira, i. e. 1. inertia and elasticity, '1. psychical lateiicv 
or I'etentionh then /'. two p'_\cliical ijualitic' haxing, however, a 
great indinmce in the physical world ''merit and demerin, hindlv 
//. one plnsieal qualitj' (souiul i. A inm.-h more regular arrangement 
would ha\e hceii got at, liy discussing 'Oimd , //; iminediateh after 
the other phj'ical (pialities and hy pi»st|)oning tin- di'Cii'sion on tin* 
[isj’cliical qualities iri till that on plimica! ([iialitie.s h/ and pnrtlv ej 
Axiis ended. It i' clear that Priu/a'tapada has 'ulnnitted heri' to the 
aurhoiity of Ivanada's sfitra (1. 1, Oi. 'Uliservience bctra\ed hv all 
\ an-csikas up to the present day. 

Wherea' the methodical order, met with in Praiaistapada's Bha'sxa. 
deserve' [irai'e. on the other hand we mii't lilanie the 'chohi'tic 
loimiali'm (d 'ome of its delinitions and eliaraetei i'atioiis. the 'opliisti \ 
ioiiiid in 'ome ol’ it' dialogues. 

Seliohi'tic forniali'iu is found in su<*h tautological dihnitions as 
hook II chapter 1 (n 1 pag. 211) ..pi'lltirpailhifini iKti'niiaui Hi,) 
(l)-iiriiiilni)ii)ipili \ j, e. participation in suii'taiice-ne." is ' coninion ; to 
all nine 'uh'tance':! (rirtii A djook II ehajiter 2 § 111 p (P.li 

liitfi ! I'/ilil i,')/iiiilj)i iiilliiiil riliiifi 

1 he ,.cha |■acreri'ation.'". found in clnqiter 8 of hook I. and in 
the first chapter' of hook II and HI, are reprinted here (in hook 
'''ctrm 1\ tahh.-' \ — ('. in tahcllic torm. \I e may call this 
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imTliod of rliaracterisatioii, whioh lia<: remained typical for the 
\ ai(;e>ika M^tein during its whole historical development, an iiisig- 
nilicant form of dialectic-., a form of science in which there was 
no room for any ingenious thought or combination, and still less 
any iit'cessity for a direct (^Irservation of luitnrc'. 

Subtlety and ca[)ncionsness of argumentation, combined with 
lo\e for eristic ilispnte, are found in the long paragraphs, such as 
(had with the luatheinatical (pialities. Several instances will be 
afterwards met with. 

Altljoiigh therefore the Bhasya is superior to the SiTtra in regard 
to methodical arrangement ami (as we shall see in the next section) 
in regard to fullness of material, still at the same time, we must 
acknowledge a beginning of those habits of mind which make the 
'ratt\acintamani and its commentaries and supercommentaries a 
torment for the European reader. 

lii spite of my mixed appreciati(jn of Pracastapada's merits. I 
niu-t however protest against the accmation of plagiarism, brought 
in by De Stcherbatskoi ; later on E ^ hope to prove him to be 
innocent of this. 


Sr.cTiox 4. 

COMPARISON BE'IAVEKN VAICESIKA SC'rRA AND 
ER .ACASTAPA D A-Bl lASY A -). 


X 1. A/.y/ i)f ni I he StHru (ind oniifted m the Bhu'^im. 

Since the subji'ct-niatter of the Sutra has been completidv rear- 
ranged by Pn oxAsiAi’ At) V in his Hliasva in uialer to obtain a more 
methodical oixler, one fei-ls in studying these books the continual 
need of a concordance. 'I'his need has been supplied with reference 
to the Hhasva by Pandit Dvivr.nix, the Indian editor of this text, 
and 1 liavi' thought it practical (also for polemical purposes) to give 
the -sdiiie table iji Djijrisite arranjienieiil , thus in compliama' with the 
Sutra t^ee book 1\ section A”), lie win) \ises these two tables, will 
soon liiul that tluw fall short in giving too much; Dvivedin, namelv, 
is often inclined to sec a j)arallclism and thus an hist('rical connection 

^1 j’.unk 11 cli.ipti r V I and 4. 

(’t. hcri' i\ ''L'ctiuii 
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l)etweL‘i! rwii piwsayt'' Avliich witli a iiioiv L-ritical I'XaiuiiiatKiii \\ (nild 
liUNc to 1 ) 1 ’ ka[it >e[)arafi‘. Wo "liall al’torw ard- tiiul maii_\ oxaiiiplo' 
ot tliis. 

If \vo tr\ to gi\L‘ a foiR'urJaiico uf Damina and Idia^ya only in 
main liiio^. Then n o may 'tate tliat . 

Eha^ya hook I i oategorio'! oori o-poiul-' \i'iiii A . S. f , 1. 

Eh. IL 'ulntancov with t;. 11. 111. I\ .:2 plim the portion' 
about atonic and 'oH'o-orgaii' in 1\ I ami \111 d: 

Ell. Ill upialitii''' with Y. R 1 and ^l — X 1: 

Ell. IV ,aL'tion^.i with \ . S. Y ; 

Ell. V A' VI ; gonorality and jiartioulari! \ '■ with \ . S. 1. X 
Eh. linhereiioe with ^. S. All, 'I. Oh — 

The subjects whioh are diwus'ed in the Sutra, but ui’e loft out 
in the l)h;V\a, are the following: 

1. V.S. II. 1. lo — lb. The a<sortion that air — >inoe it' o\i<- 
tonoe a> a separate category is neither [iroveil liy visual perception 
nor inference — i' known as 'iich by revelation; (lod emi'idered 
as the creator of human language (according to the J/7///^7///.';r//r/.y. 
language i' eternal, tint' nut created;. 

'3. \ .S. II, 1. 3t.) — 38. Puleinio' tigaiii't the Sr/,ijJ,-I///i/i.s ou the 
existence of pliy'icid space, as proved by the niovenients of objects ^ . 

o. V.S. II. 3, 33 — 3-1 and 88 — 87. Polemical portions of the 
pa'sage on 'ound. direibed against the ^rhiifha-ffihus. 

4. V..S. Ill , 3 . 0 — 1''. The existence of soul . which 'hould not be 
coiisidei'cd U' iileiitical with the bod\ ■ proved iiv internal perception 
aiitl revelation. On.ly a few of tlic'C sutia' .seem to have been known to 
I’ll M'As'fAL’.u) V ; moreover, the whole thought, which i' perhaps bor- 
rowed li'om the .\ //•p/u 'ce A'iiiai.vi:, note' on the Tarka'aiiigralia 
p. 1 llj, is in eontradietion with another passiis in the Dareana. 

•'). ^.S, 111, 3. lb and 31. Refutation of the / V'/c/i’/u-the'is 
tliat 'Old is one: i e. that the indi\i(liial 'oid i' i'eall\ identical witii 
Erahnian. '( )u the other hand the po'itive argnnient in 111, 3, 30 
for the plnnility of 'onb i' litei-ally rpioted in Eliasva [i, 7,0 1. 1 
b. V.S. |\ . o’. 3 and 8, liefiitation uf the doctrines that the 
linnian body eoii'i'ts of tivo oi' three (‘hunents (partb agaiii't the 
[lopular Opinion, partiv against the Irilriahn-'i)-). 

7. V. I . t; : II -18; V. 3 , 5 ; 0 -1 1 ; 10 , 3 0: 3.7 ; 30. 

' llll-' I't'lcio- 1' 'I -.ii .‘111 nit'Wlllclf l'*ll l.\ rwiKVllA l;.',. ! iboilit. 

It" ( i >n'( 1 riK -"s oimI rhinh tin {..t-s-'.i'^r i.» fuivi- lx .‘n m jx.lrinics .0 Iliuldliis-iK* tin '|s 

*. \ t (I inr.i-Jlii.i-vj . on Il.ifl.ir.iyttn.i Sutni II. 'J. 21. Mjitinn llilil. 

lii'l. . 

- ' <' EM . ''ilkhxM |i. 71:).'). 
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T-oom' reiiiai-k> with reference tu nctiuii. 'I'liey give the imjirtA-'ion 
of being ia'ertiun>. 

V.S. \1, 1 j !J — If). Fr/tcrfU , ptirasi-r/da/ni and in 

connection with dlidruia. 

'.I. V.S. Vll . 2 , 14 — 211. Pulcinic-^ on the relation between word 
and meaning agaiimt tin* In a-< far as thi-^ j)a':^age 

i' inserted, in a forced wav. after the categcn'V •conjunction', one 
i' inclined to considei' it a^ an in^^eition. 

III. A .S. VllT, 1, 10 V II. Two >utra> which are explained 
i)v r.vwK.xjiA .Mn;uA (in his I’pa^karai in such a way that we may 
take them a^ directed agaiimt tlie Ihnldhistic / ij7irni(icridhi6-. 

11. A .S A'lII, 2, 1 and 2. 'L’wo sntras. exphdned liy Vain- 
kara Aliera as referring to perception ‘of a double specialised 
nature’ or: the perception of "the being specialised in the specia- 
lised' (see Xaxdv T^au Sixha’s tr.nislation p. 2 ''oh 

12. AhS. IX, 1, L — 10. The whole passage on non-existence 
{fdj/inca or c/wE) i> nowhere extensively exjilained; but only once, 
and occasionally, alluded to iBhasta, p. 244. 1. 7'. 

§ 2. The (i-'sutlcri idia-cFidii , menl udicd in ihe Selra (tad 
(dleded fn ie the JViFisj^a. 

For niO't of these cases we have the choice between two sup])o- 
sitions; either tliC'C s-fitras did not yet exist in Pii acastat'ada's 
time, or he left them out. because he did not want to enter upon 
anv polemics against other schools. Tiie piearly conipletei omission 
of the passage A'.S. IX, 1, 1 — 10 de.serves more fully our atten- 
tion. If we may believe the inoie recent commentator ('-^VIsAUA 
Aliri! the division of non-existence into four kinds and the jierception 
of this non-existence is explained liere. Hut Pracastajiada oidy men- 
tions (thlinrit as one ot the torins ot inlereiice (Hook 111 b'li. 2 

.'VI, p. 22.")); so here the clioice remains open between the sn])- 
positioiis that Pragastapada lias left these sritrus unmentioned, because 
he did not know them, or because he did not agree with their 
teachings. And as concerns the (ixall-riri/»-rrida , the theory that a 
product does not exist before its prodiietion. it is only accidentally 
mentioned in the Hhasva, Amok 111 t'h. 2 do. p. 2.’) I 1. 7) 
where it is considered a settled timet ot the A aieesika-system. W ith 
respect to the Siitra we are not ipiite sure that the passage treating 
of this theorv, is authentic:-) and e\en it authentic, we cannot be 

1 ( ' r llt'i'c In X ik 1 \ •sfi I p'tl \ I till*!'* 1' . :l. 

- <'t.. liowtVtT. Ill IT duijiti'i’ 1\ 'ntln'l '2 ^ 1, 
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sure about it-; ineaiiiiig. 'I'he redaetioii . naiiiel\ . of thc'e 'Uria" i' 
ver\ eiiigniatii' and ^\ e ha\e no iiieaii'- nt coulrolliiia tho interpre- 
tation';. elven by (/ainkara .Miera. 

Aceoialina,' to W. 1 Iamx' tlii' wLieli inoiint' to the 
idea that !i product i. i. a jar b not hieiiticai with tlie material 
U'cd the would })ro\e tlu' lii-torical depeialanee of the 

Vaiee^'ika ';y'rem on Buddhi'in. bur he think' tlii' tlnoiy to l.e 
ineoii'i'tent witii tlie Aaii;e^ika doctrine of the etei'nalir\ ot' atom' 
and liiaice he eunelude' that it nui't nece"arii\' be a remnant of 
the Biiddlii'tie douana of unixer'al niomcntarine". 1 cannot eoii'ider 
tlii' arii'iimentation to lie vei'v eonvinciny The ([iiairel between 
Sainkhyiu' and ^ aiee^ika' coneerninu' the piawioit-; eM'teiiee or iioii- 
exi'teneo of the effect iprodtiet; 'trikc' tne a' being a (luestiiiti of 
word'. ^Ve may affirm a' well tm deny tluit tlie jar identiiad 
with the clay, it only depend' upon the nieaiiing attached to the 
word'. Clay and jar are iilentieal far a' their atom' are coneenied : 
luit they are not 'O with regard to their own tpialitie-;. It will be 
shown later on that the pr.ferring of the 'ccond formulation and 
the acceptance ot the a-ifitl'fi ri/n-crtijn wa' quite a logical rc'ult ot tlie 
N'aieesika table of categories. Tor the pre.sent it 'UtHces ii^ to ^tate 
that the (isrilkriri/n-rfiiln of the \ aieoika sy'tem doers not htdp U' in 
settling ([uestioiis of relative chronology, as NN . Ilandt has supposeil. 

k o. /SW/v/sa hj! l^rariishijjilJn (hu! (^ri'l}i<irn, hvf unf i’ if nut 

m Ihe pi'em'iil I'Cilncfio/i of thn Siifi'ii. 

We have now to coii'ider the opposite case, a sutra which does 
not exi't anynioi'c in the pre'cnt redaction of the Dareana, but is 
([noted by Pnu’a'tapada. la tin' b(‘ginning of the [laragrapli on 
n! i/injn :Bhas\a book ITT eh. '1 § TO |). lob) W(‘ read: ..nim iinijn h . . . 
<J rn cymj u iiuLn |^llln-lletll li . Drariirii-nnihhe nirdprl-yt'i , "'fnfhn ftlinuilih 
xn jjidi'i^chhiiij iiirapt’l<'><i‘bliiinr cd ’-ih cncnnfil ; iii'iiiil,((iiiidrniiililic (n 
"■'iniiji/i'/<‘fn-'<niiiiirni//i!l (iijiinr raii-i'sil'nin’' ih rui-niii'il " . 

It i' a geiieial rule in tlie Bhasya to end all sutras which it 
([iiotc' with the formula: /// lyirnnnt. ISotv the second (piotation 
can lie idmitilled with Ah S. X, 'd. 7. But the lir't ([notation is 
lonnd nowhere in the Daia/ana. Further we niU't notice that this 
[las'age i' lathei' difficult and can onl\ be rcndei'ed b\' aid of 
('i;i im.vi! a’s gloss, but (wen then we inu't aeciqff 'o main aiti- 
tieialiries ol intei'pretatimi that no occidental I'cader can be satisfied. 


Uvuik n J 'sr( tiuii 1^7. 
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}ii)\vt;v(‘i'. U'inu' rrHlliiii'a’-i cdinnicnt . it i> A\'()it]i wliilc 
untifin^ tliat tlie wlioli' pa^^au'e bei'oiiies iimch L-learer l)y leaving- 
out the lii-'t (|Uotatioii A'roni tathfi up to Ul cacuiuir,. Then we 
may remler il tluw ..C'oiijunetioii . ... i'; a caii>e of suh^tauee-^, 
(pialitii-^ and aetioiw. Tt i^ an iii(le])(“n(le!it [eaii-e ! in the ])ro(lnc- 
tion of ■'uh'tanees : a (lepeiuleiit "ean>e1 in the production of qua- 
litie' aiiil action>; according to the :^ntl•u: the quality typical for 
tire i< ;i tleqa-iideuT eaiwe of the ([ualities, produced by it in earth Ac. 
in as far as it t-akes place" by iidienmce in the coujmu-t'h 

As we shall see later on lin the ciiapter on Metaphysics) ^). the 
original \ aieesika s\steni only accejited two forms of relation: 
eoiijuimtiou and inlun'etice. And every form of causalit\ is more 
or less directly basetl on them. If for instance a ])erception is the 
cause of a wish, then this is due to the fact that iioth inhere in 
the same sou). If the threads ithe material’ is called the eaU'C of 
the cloth ghe })roduct.. tinm this so, liecause the clotli inheres 
in the threads. It a magnet is the cause of the movement of the 
needle, tiieii this i^ a consequence of the omnipresence of the human 
soul and of its coujuuetion with the magnet as well as with the 
needle. M hen a cause only depends on one ot these relations, then 
this conjunction pw re'[)ective!y this inherence) i.s an independent 
cause {itlr/tjjel--)() hetuli , but wlien conjunction recjuires the aid of 
inherence or \ice \ersa, then it is only a dependent cause (-wyc’/'.vo 
llL'fnll !. 

'I'lius in the llliasya passage, given altuve. conjunction is an 
independent cause of a substance, for the only relation re([uired is 
the conj unction between the parts. Hut when the clay which was 

soft ami black, becomes hard and red, or when the water moves 

n[)wards in tlii.‘ form of steam, then tlie conjunction with the tire 
is ()id\ a de[)endeut cause of tins new' colour or movement, tor 
the conjunction between lire and cartii or water, and the iidienmce 

of the produced qualitx or inovenient in the earth or water, are 

working togetlier. 

The explanation. gi\cn here, is based on the su[)[)osition that 
the liist (piotatiou originally was not read in the Hhasva, Let us 
now see. how the complete passage has been interpretaied by 
('ndhara. Ills gloss, occurring on [lagc 1 1 ’I 1. 10 Ac. runs as 

follow s : 

,,Tlie Srdrakara, after having taught; The notion; the cloth c'/// 
hi', arises because of threads w hich are put together in behalf of a 

rmuk 11 i‘li;t[ittr 1 It ^ ami ^ 
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cloth', COlltUlUO': 'Itltlin hlini'iinti ■sri/zifl-^r/j/ii/O /! I '/ar I’rh . 

Tile iiieiuiiiiu' ut till-'' I' a-' inllows: m the '■ainc way a'l the liotinn 
'the cloth c'/// h‘‘' rc^ult^ t'nan thread-' whh-li arc put touetlici'. 'o 
there ari'C' the luition of |)re''Ciit time i /■,'//-A////0////-///’c///v///i// which 
can be exiirc'-^ed in the \vord>- 'the cloth /.v i. e. is o'ettiny into 
existence ' in conse(|ueuce of depeiuleiit and independent threads ... 
W iien some thread' are conjoined ainl other' are not u't conjoined, 
then b\’ tliC'C tlie notion will ari'C, the cloth i. e. is pettinn; 
into existence . 'I'hus is the iiieanini; Since in thi' 'Utra the word 
■iinlependeiit is med with reicreiice to conjoined threads wliu'li are 
nicntioned as i one (d the causes ot the notion ot [ire'cnt time, 
theiefore eonjiinctioii is understood a' iiule[)endent in the [irodnction 
ut substances. . . 

Two points in tlih ylo" specially deserve onr notice: 1. ('iT- 
dliara does not allude to one 'Utra. but even to two which do not 
at present occur in the Darcana. The tii-'t of them runs ■ 
iiljali'i’i'idiiiriiieblijiui hiiiiiihlii!ij bidrisi/af / jjdia /// j-rnf ijitiio iniiafe. 
(,'rldhaia has not explained the words -ydjjcl-sa and m rujjelcsji in the 
same way U' I have done, although I maintain that my interpre- 
tation is in accordance with the use of the words in the Sntra 1, 
1. l(i A' 17; see here the section on caiisalitx . 

Xow there is one fact which perhaps may suhe mir ditliciiltie'. 
^yhilst the surra aiiiter cdirey'/.y/ut' forms 'urra 

X. "2, 7 of the Daicana, wc tind in X. 0 . 5 conimiction lucntioned 
as a caii'C of a cloth, .'fo then 1 slioidd like to give the following 
explanation, ('rldhara used the Dai'eaiia together with an old eoiii- 
ineiitarv in wliieli the sritras X, C . .j — 7 were explained with 
reference to time, namely to tlie notions: 'it will be’ and 'it is'. 
Some of tile [ihrases in tliat eonimeiit were considered b\ rndliara 
as [lart of the old unihi. lie iii'crted one ot these supposed siitras 
ill the Thasva-text and the other lie Used hiiii'clf in his glo". 

Ill eoiielndmg we may state that \ery prubabl\ Jh'ayastapiida 
has had no knowledge of a more extensive redaction ol the l)ari;ana 
llian the one which we lind in the modern editions. 

7 -1, J'lijtics i/ixriisxi‘il III the Jlliii^iii'i , hill nut i/el m tie Siili'n, 

Tn the precedent 'i-erion fp. .S7) 1 have nientioiied tliai tin lllias\a 
contains im.)ic material than found in the .Sutra, The most im[)ortaut 
tlieories to be adduced as examples are the following: 

1. -V descri|)tion of the creation and dest met ion of the world 
(Bhasya If. :2 7 li p. 4S;. 
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•J. A full (le;cri[)tiuii of tlie iiitiiiciu-L' wliicli tin; lias on tlie 
([iialiUL's ut the other element'; 'Jll , C § G }). KJh); the distiiigui^h- 
iiiU' of 'tanxn ill this pr()e(‘--> is charaeteristic for Praeastapaila’s 
s\ 'teiii. 

3. A theory of iiiunher: number is supposed to be created only 
mgiueiitaneoii'-ly in the j.urrouuding world by a subjecti\e ])rucess 
in the liiimaii 'oiii. 'l'lii> lutlueiice and tlie subjective [iroeess it'clf 
are analy'cd by Piae-isTapadia into uiomeutary stayes ;1TT . § 7 

p. Ills ' 

-1. Similar theories of faruess and uearucs-' ; 111 , ’2 ^ 12 p. 1G4 ’. 

7). 1 ti'tinyuisliinu: of staycs in the ])roce-ses of conjunction and 

di-'junction III, 2 ^ IG and ^ 11. p. 13‘.* and 151). 

G. A theory of ■inference for another' ijli. 2 js 3-1 — 4 2 p. 2(10). 
On the whole the examination of intellection is much e.xtended. 

7. lli'tin^'uishiiiii' of ■'tayes in the process of movement i.lV, 
§ 10 p. 30U). 

Most of these exteii'inm lefer to the theory of /■y///,'/s (tiine-atoms, 
duration.s of tliime which are 'Uppo'cd to he indi\ isible a Here 
niuloubtetlly we have to do with a renewed influence of Hnddhisin. b 
The addition of a description of the world-creation and world- 
desti'uction can lie explained by the wish to coiipilenient the system 
alter the exain[)le of Sanikhya and \edanta. 

With reference to the treatment of causality ami the characteri- 
sation of the categories Ac.,. Stltia and Hha.sva .show remarkable 
ditlerences. In the Sutra we tind an intentional discussion on 
causality iX. 2’ and the geneial categories are carefulK' compart'd 
with each other, princijially in regaid to causality H, 1, 9 — 31, 
1, 2, 1 — 2). In the llhasva. on the other hand, the notion of 

eau.sahty, though fully analyseil , is discussetl oid\ ocea'ioiialK 
I'spt'cially in the characterisation of the i|Ualities, book 111 chapter 
1, iuul of action, book l^ ^ I): and the characterisation of the 
UKiin ctitegorics i^book 1 cha[)ter 3, see here book I\ section i\ 
t;d4e .\) is \er\ abrupt. 


y .I\i(ii:i. .1 A. o. S. XXXl ]i. l‘s .X W\-'niL'.v ]i. I'TT . 

V''!li.ui‘l l-wtoi Ak.iil. 5 W X K*‘ ks iJl Will N". 1 
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Dii’L-TrrLTiKS i\ 'I'fli: TNi'KiiPRirrA riox ui’ Tin; 
W'vlCK^IlvA-Sri’RA. 


'i'he ^ ai(;t'>ika Sutra is oftaii Jittifulc to i'N[)i:un. I’lie cau'U' nf 
thf'L' ditUcukies arc the fulluwuiu' 

1. We have nut al\va\' 'Uiriciciit uiiaranrcc i’nr the aiuhciit icit\ 
uf the vei'ljal tnuiition of the text, thi' uii.sriU't iiiereit'i's in thu-e 
case.> where a siltra i^ not referred to bv Rraea'ta])a(lfi. lu one 
reeeU'-ioii uf uur text see the follow iiiit a[)[)einli\ the tradition has 
b’eii a[)[)areiitl_v ba-ed on meehauical nieinori'in^' and 'iibjta-t to 
great alterations; the eouiinenTatnr tlieii doe> nut 'lirink nanii the 
must loreed interpretatons. 

The e.\[)ression of the 'utra is 'onietiiiies intimtiunally ditlieidt. 
Tee eg. Y.S. TX, 1. 1 ---5;. 

0. e tin not p a 'nffieiently reliable tradition on the inter- 
pretatiem of the 'Utra. (.’.tniCAUA AeAittA, t!ie great \ edauta teacher, 
lia' ali'eady nieiirioned in hi' rarliaka Bliasva. three interjiretatioii' 
of oil.' sgtra Ilf our D.ircana mainel.v df \ .^. ]\’. 1. .') in ('ar ITi. 
on \'ed. Sutra II. O, lb ihbl. Ind. lAI. p. b3b 

At all iweiit' it would be (piite ridieuloii'. looking from a nioi'e 
eritieal stand[iuint to ailopt the conception puwalent in India, iiainelv 
to coii-ider the [ire'Ciit s.itra-redatioii' to be the original work uf 
an aneient nmiii and the coniiueiit' of such a recent commentator 
a- rAMivAiiA .MimiA to be a 'ale guide for its inleipretalion. 

1 . \\ liil't a gi’ammatical .v// 7 ,v/ can lie explained 1 >_\ a compari- 
'oii with the dc'Cnbed language it'clt . a philo'ophical textbook 
with it' 'ubjective and per'onal content' does not allow such 
aiixiliarw 


A RPRXDIX. 

riti‘ l}hni’nilriljfirrlh-ltlnl!<i/(i. 

^h^l)llVK^\ MuiniA'XUA Dmvi.dix. the Indian editor of the Xva\ a- 
kandali relate' in hi' [irefaci' ' p. 1 '2 n. 2; how he met with a 
saiimwi'in in Renan-', poS'C^'ing a time-worn mann'ci-ipt , the first 
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line ot wliich Ijeg'iii: .J (iirexiknsrtrnvi'itir liJiFiradcr/jl/fFi” ami 
coi!se(jiU‘iitly he iileiitilie? tlii'; bouk with the Vrtti, often ineiitioiied 
b\ ( 'anikuni Alieni in liis I })a''k;lra. .Moreu\er, the ^aine editor lias 
pulili-'lied in a note of the same preface the number of sTitvas which 
tlie Kanada Dareana possi'^ses in each of its adhvayas according to 
tile Biljliotheca Imlica edition and aecortling to the (JrFiti7i(^iFuliai'a- 
I'n n rdt iui-l,(i nrF ja-lcrhi-hliFi rnilcFi'idcrU ihhFixiiupii><l(i I'diii” . 

IhiniACAUYA JiiAr.AiciKAi! ill the second edition of his Xyayakoca 
.npodgliata 3 no. 17 i ascribes the B/iFiruclrFijacrttl directly to 
(langadharadvax iratiueka\ iraja , nitlioiit making an} special distinction 
between Vrtti and llliasya. 

.Iai’. vnlcA CiiAADHA CuATTraji, author of ..Hindu Realism’', men- 
tions in his list of authorities and sources under no. 11 the follo- 
wing. ..A comm, on Ahe kanilda Dareana] with what is said to 
lie the Rharad\aiavrtti (one of the old and now loA commentaries 
on the Shtras';. by Gangadhara Kaviratna-Kaviraja. It is impossible 
to distinguish in this work the Rharadvajavrtti at thei’e is any of it 
in this work) from what is actually written by Gangadliara himself. 
Its reading of the Sutras and their arrangement are widely different 
from the other couiuientaries mentioned above. Publ. Berhanipore 
t-Murshidabad) Shak. 17Ud. The copy I have used is in the India 
Office Libi'ary (I. R. L. I3'i. Iminlun." 

llasing read this information of C'hatterji's I felt it my duty to 
study this copy. The results so far obtained can be summarised in 
the following points: 

1. As Chi AriF.a.ii remarks, we cannot .nli'tingiii'h in this work the 
Bharadvajav rtti from what is actually written by Gangadhara him- 
self." In other words the Bhasya gives the inipres.sion of lieing a 
direct comiheiitaiw on the Sutra the words of which it (|Uotcs and 
]iaraiilirascs; but not of a siipcrcommentary . for in this case we 
shouhl have e.xpected a double series of (piotations. Ah'ither is the 
relation lictwecn Bharad\aja and Ciaugadhara clear from the colo- 
phons at the end of the different ahnikas. Merely for the sake of 
uidformity 1 shall henceforward quote the bouk as the Bharadxa- 
ju\ rtti-l)has\ a and the author as Gangadhara. 

•2. d'lie numbers of sutras in the different adh}a\as, as thev 
are gi\en b\ l)\i\in)iN fi'om his "crfH-h/iFispti-pn.'s/dln" do not agree 
with those of flic Berhanipore edition. 

3. The \’rtti. (pioted by Gaxiuaua Micua in his I'paskara and 
the Bharad\ ajas rtti-bhas\ a are historical!}’ independent ot each other. 

I ( f. ( I \Ni,\\ \ 1 II \ hiili.ni 'riiiiii;;lit 1\ 11 . gi;;! Xy.iya-l.o'tuns ]>. l.’>. 
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4. ( tAXGADHAii A liiw aimed ill lii-' ISiuKva at an eclt'ctii' >tand- 
pmnt for wliicli he ha- ii'-ed iiiainh Samklii a-\ np'a uhai--. 'I'he 
ru'ult' of tins eek'ctioi'ni arc inoimrci and inoii-tniou'; and I'cpi'l the 
Eni'opcaii I'cadm'. 

3. The eompu^itlon uf the nan-aiia which i< alreadi ditiieult iii 
the \ nlpate teceiijion. hecoinc'' quite cniifu'cd in ( ianp'adliaiaT 

lVna>\a. In eon^cqiienee of the de\iation< in the ananpenient, the 

'a me 'Uti'a Ini' iitten a totalh diiterent inqiort in the two redac- 

tion'. Oil the whole the receu'iou. u'i\en in the Ijerhaiiqiore editimi. 
i' of little authenticitv and tni'tw ort hmc'^. 

(i. ''nice no reieicncc' to riaiipadliara are found in older or 
more recent ^ aiceiiika wamk', the fixation of hi' date i' of little 
importauce fur the hi'torv of tiim ^V'tem itsidf. 

d'o each of thc'C point' 1 'lioiild like to add now a few 

annotation': 

Xh'TE to 1. — The Cohiphou of the hr't ahnika ruim : ../7/ 
/jrathniiir/iiiii'iis-i/o. /jliiini'/crijucrlfil" . tfnnilarlv we lind nothing liiit 
the title.-! BlHiradiyijiiri-lli or /"/■/// at tlie end of all other aliiiikii'. 
On the other liaiid the colophon itf the whole hook rnii' : /// 
hlifirndrri'iacrtdjti vrliUhiqfidlui! /i ran dial,- r taut hlifi>^jjtiiii ■saiiiojjlui/B . 
lN'()Tli To -f. — 'J'he numliers of the sritru' which occur in the 
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Tlie fact that 1 ) vtvr.uiN mention' .'33? 'titra' a' occurring in 
the 1 lharad' ajavrfti-l)ha-::\ a sliows that tlie Iterhanipore edition i' 
not \er\ relnihle. 'I'lii' is ullirmed in the (•ircniii'taiiee that a 
'iitia , leterred to In (iarigadhaia in his comineiit on T. 1, Ot) 
p. ™ u does not occur in the Dareana it'clf according to the 'ame 
edition. 

e cannot attach much importanci- to the iinmhei ' of the 'iit rii' 
in the dirl'ciciit alinikas. 'iiice Dvivr.mx tell' ii' that hi' inami'cript 
wni' too old lo iix the order of the page.'. The extreiiii' di'order 
r nia\ add . in which the Sutra' occur in the recension of (he 
llerhaiiipore edition. 'iiggC'r' alnio't the idea that a 'iiiiilar ineclia- 
nical di'tiirhaiici- Ini' heeii here at work. 
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XO’ri'j to o. — |)\ivi:i)iN ^t:itcs tlie uk'iitity of the Jtliiinulva- 
ja\rtti and the \'rtti, referred to 1)y faiidiara Mieia in the 
following Avoiak (viji'iapana p. 1 note i)- J^arn,iu><i/riiii elaisya 
^n,ij /li/ra/c hllfi/jdltresir uKi 'ilhilriksfii a 'ir lil-liit<i,ii , jlriiolcfil 
xniiiiiiitfic l•lnUll(tlll . hha riidcfi lucrl tijjiiisldl'ii ui cnrfafc; Itilrd pathTiTi- 

l-rianiii dill rliiiiiiafrdt llm kond iidth'diid xdiinjoji/diii lii/ aju kurhiu) 
dvdL'ijdiii ; jji'd I'diii/jlidpdi ! rd-sya yrdildiiiidprsthe cdirexikd'SdIrdvr/hr 
Ijldrdili'dJii/rk' ill Icklid'Jdri-diidt , ,j/dl(j 'hh ii tdjdyd iii lirreyuxdxiJtl 1 1 k 
xd (IJidi'iiid' ill xi'h'dri/dk!ii/diie f.diiikdrdiiiin'dir n) I'i'jii ! dxi/a ..rrlli- 
irinn If’' Hy dJUelhdxyd ildi-f-diifil, xdiceydni crifir ifi uiririldm’' . 

J cannot make out from Dvivedin’s exposition, how according to 
his ideas the Bharadvajavrtti and the Gmlgadhara-krta-hliaradvaja- 
vitti-bliasva are related to each other. If they are identical or even 
connected with each other, then his argumentation is decidedly 
wrong, ami if not so, then inconclusive. 

The quotation, given in tlie rpa>kara. nameh rtins ("j), G IVihl. 

Tnd .') ..erf hi I'Idx fc . dJiIiyinIdydJi .xiikJidnj . inhn'idjnxd m ekdkdllnd- 

Sdkdlritiiid-ficcxdyiiiiddlicdiiixnJk' . On the other Ijand we do not find 
the slightest allusion to the cirrxdytiiidli 't\q)ical (pialitiest in the 
Bharadvajavrtti-hliasya. \Vc only read here the glo'S: ..ThhdydJukd- 
{•idjhaui abhyiuluyah . kXi/iiy’yl ii'ivcrflir iiilirreyn-xdiii" . Similarly other 
reference,s to the \h’ttikara, occurring in the Upaskara, cannot be 
ideutihed with [jassages of the .Hharadvaja\ rttid)has\a. 

XO'l’E to -1. — That not the Vaicesika. hut the Sainkhya-Yoga 
is the highest system, is explicitly mentioned by the author of the 
l)hnrad\ajavrtti-blias\ a in his comments on I, J, h. The coniiuen- 
tary takes here ([uite the form of a polemics: . . . c.sy?/// .y/p//r//y 

.'iddidriiiyii rdidlidriii i/ilhliydiii Idllcajlidiidii iiihrri'ydxdiii S'o Ini 


iilfdiiid/i puri/xdli dd prdtydkxdh lUtnn meydred 

nnpdineydvcd iiii pnild rkymyd , iinpdiJcrydrcd 


iptmydx III xdiikliydydyead’' . 1. (' : 'I'he summum bonum [doesi not 
h’t'sult] from true kwowledge j which arises] from [the understan- 
ding of] the resembh.mces and differences of these six categories . . . . 
l?ecaus(' this Highest Soul [which Chandogya Upanisad \II1. o, 
-1 mentions] cannot be a])proachcd by perception , nor by infermice , 
nor b^' analogy, nor h\ prakirkd, nor by iipddcrd (or dpldcniriidy verbal 
authority), but only by Sa!nkhya-\oga.” Alter this the author explains 
how the discrimination of the six categories can onl\ leatl to true 
kn()\vledge in the wordly sense of the word {Jdiikikd-taf IcdjTidiid'] . 
but Sanddiva is true knowledge in the deeper sense of the word 
ami is only t(j be obtaiueil In the aid ot mental concentration. 
{ ..iioipdsdiiiddliijr pdi'diidlrlltke xdlikliyr fdllcdjddde pile, hinkikdl nt- 
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fc(i]7ifiiin,ii (tpii'ili' . Then the coimiieiiTntor coiitiniu'' : ..//// e/v///; 
/ta ra util r ! h ! I'u tat t c aj 7 (1 /le jata JdiikilTitaitcal.'hiia-iiiithpajtiriiiilpniintl 

ttiiita ujjtuj ant t i'litlii't rc>)(i uiiiha h . l)u'<ajjili/c jirtWi't It i' can i/ia /ta Ina ri- 
rn inhlair i-apaiti. P racrttiinpa t/c pn nah pti tta rjatinifitii'f ii-lairtnajtdiic 

' tj h p n da p a- ti t h r rc//tix/i-n/iJ ha na /( /, a r ,na c ajjatiatah . Tadapfiiie janinnlaja- 
ttliacail C! cidhadn h hhapraca rtana het n ja iiiitai t'a iluildiani apaiti . nilap'cpa- 
rraUiajacflat nn 'n^niac charlraf satiintthinipi pacant pintir npasain- 
ptidija .scp/ia I'JipennhJiintnpadipite, nttantah parvnax tn bharatt iti 
ntreanant it tj la-iiatn ' . 

The influence of i'amkliva-Tugn, iioriceahle iu the Rharailva- 
javrttilfliasya , is seen very clearlv in tlie comment', on the 'Utra' 
T, ], i A: here we hiul mentioned the three o-una< of the 

Sainkhya. the acj/alia. tlie pcadhaiin, x\w i/n rucin . \\\p aha in],-aca . 

let the Sainkhya, followed by our author, duc' not seem to he 
identical with the .■'V'tein. dc'crihed hy fiAKBr, and Oi.TiiA-irAur. 
It is rather a wnthesis of Vedanta and Samkhva-Yog’a . a- already 
found in the Bhagavadglta or in the more recent ('ivaite y\>tenw. 
Tor iii'tiinci' tlu' ^litra. <tating tlie unity of all ^ouT Tibi. Tnd. Td. 
TIT. 0, 19) i> taken by f'AMK.tiiA Miciiv as a purvapaksa-thesis 
(i. e. a^ a thesis Avhieh belong' to an antagoni'tie yV'teni and 
'hould be refuted-, ignored by Pi!A(;A'TaI’\ 1 )a. but accepted In' the 
Bharadvajavrttibhasya-kara as a >iddhanta-the'i'. 

VTiTT to 5. — In oi'der to eonipai'e the two receii'idU' ('f 
the Dai'caiia givmi by the Bililiothcea Tndiea edition and the I’er- 
hainpr)re edition I have made up the ])!an of the leeeU'ion. given 
in the HeiTiampore edition ; thi^ may be 'Umniari^ed in the follo- 
i\ing way : 

a. Categories in general (book I' ; 

ti. The tive lirst 'ub'tance' with their (pialitie', belonging to the 
iir't group. — d’he four hwt snlwtanec'; diook IT. ITI and iV aim. 1 i: 
c. 'I’he organic bodie.' hi part of iiook IV aim. dg 
(t Some ot the ipialitic' ot the .'Oianid group; cmijunetion. dis- 
junction. fanic" and nearness trest of book TV aim. 0;; 
c. Inherence 'one of the last siitras of the same almikaV 
/’. Dhanna and the eomaitenation of the p'\cliical states (book 
V aim. 1); 

//. Some of the ([ualities_ of the second group: oneness and iiidi- 
\idu;dity -the tno tii-'t stitras of liook \ aim. .0); 

//. The mo\ement' of water Ve. and the internal organ, -a paiT 
of the same almika) : 

'■ The pi-reeptioii of the ipialities, forming the lii't group 
('same aim 
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). IMovcineiit in general; luoveiiients of earth and water (.^anie 
aim.) ; 

1-. Dharnia A’ I); 

I. Qualities belonging to the first group (tlie fir.st five ;^^ltras of 
book \ II aim. 1) : 

m Qualities bt'loiiging to tin' mcond group, with the exception 
of conjunction and di'-junction H’est of the "ame almika of book VII) ; 
n. Qualities of the third group. 

So we see that the discussions; on the (piahties of tlie first group 
(letter / and /), on the qualities of the second group p/, tj and m), 
on ijhnrmd i^f and I-), on inoveuicnt (// and /) are gi\eu in scat- 
tered fragments. (Moreover the two pieces which diad with move- 
ment, are placed in wrong order. Finally we may notice that the 
two recensions correspond most completely in the two first and the 
three last books. On the whole the arrangement is much . much 
simpler in the l'[)askara- than in the Bharadvajavrtti-recensioii. We 
can indeed attibute no authenticity to the latter recension. 

Finally I should like to mention the follmving facts; 
the deviations are often small in comparison with the words, but 
im])ortant as far as the meaning is concerned; f. i. omission or 
addition of a negative particle or alpha privans, 

it often happened that sutras which were connected in meaning, 
got separated, while on the other hiinl. those which treated dif- 
ferent subjects still remained close together, 

the books at the begiiming and at the end have remained better 
preserved than those in the middle, 

suti;i TIT. vl . in Bibb Tnd. Fd. .j/adi drxjdut has 

become .j//iddr-':fa m diiiiam . . . an al)snvd reading which can onh' 

be the eonserpieiiee of nu'ehanieal, liasty memorising. 

XtlTF to (). — 'file following facts are of inqrorfam'e for fixing 
the date of the Bhanulvaja\rtti-I)hasya and at the same time shiiw 
the iintrustwoi’tliiness of the Sntra-text eontained in it ; 

^'ai(;. ?utr:i iBerli. ed.) I, ’2, 3 is (alinosti identical "with Frae. 
Bhasva book I chapter .2 ^ (5. It eontams a rlefiuition ot ^uiiiiu'n i/n . 
As the original defnution of .v/z/wr/rQ//'/ occurs elsevvliei'e aie. I'fdra 
Bibl. Imb ed. VIT, 2. 26 = Berh. od. IV, 2, 201 the so-called 
siltra of th(' Berhampore edition is very [rrobably copied from the 
]’raeasta])ada-bhas\ a. 

Vai(;. Sutra (Berh. cil.) AT. 2, ■') resembles closely the beginning 
(jf Cawkaka (Mtcr.v’s comments on 2. 4. Further this fourth 

sutra itself did not, \ei'\ likely, exist in Bracastapada’s time; at 
least this author mentions nowhere the term hhricn in the meaning 
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cliapter 0 -l.j anti 5fj : Vi/, eilitiun p. rJTO aiul 0''ll . 

\ an;. Sittra i Barli. nil.' X. 0, (i i-t a unniu' reading ut' the 
■'.irra r\liieli oeeui'i in the Bilil. liul. editidii a- X, 'I . d together 
rritli a wrong reatling of ('aiiikara .Miera'-; eoiiiineiit on it. 

Tims it is even prubahle that the l)liauul\aja-vrtti-liha>ya b of 
more reeeiit date than (/ainkara .MieraV rpa-'kara. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE NYAYA SFIUA. 

11 ELATION EEIAYEEN 11 IE NYAY.Y AND VAICFSIKA. 


^ 1 . [iifi'O'lni'fdi'/i I'i’iiia rl: . 


I have liiiiitcil iii\ -tudy of the N}aya to tlie Sutra and Vir\A- 
.\ \Tiu’s Vi tti. F(jr though the latter work i' of rceeiit origin . yet 
it is much more couci>e than the older commentaries , Nyaya-bhasya 
Ac. Yloreover, the traii>lations of fragments of the A’rtti b\ Bal- 
t.AN'iAM: has [)ro\ided us with an ea^y introduction. As the ^tudy 
of the Nyaya is only sulwidiary to my main study, namely that 
of the Vaieesika in its oldest form, I think 1 am fully justilied 

in my liuiitatioii of study. Besides, the shortcoming^ which will 

probaltlv result from using- thi> l•('cent source, can afterwards be 
easily correctetl. when the translation, uiideitaken by ( i aaoaxatiia 
. luA in tlie perioilical Indian Thought, is completed. 

'I'he same remark which 1 liaxe liad to make in reference to 

Laiiada’s Sfitrav , mint be re|)eated here. In the present case too 
wc cannot (]iiitc rely on tlie correctness of the tradition. This is 
clearly proved by the fact; that N_\ aya-lthasya and \ ^ti often tliii'er 
in the I'cadnig and number of the s.itras. Often enough A ieva- 
na'tlia him.-'clf inl’ornn m that we have no means for deciding 
whether a formula is to l)c considered :!s an original sutra or as 
a clause, taken from the Bha.sxa. 'L'he sulijeet has been iinestigated 
1)\ \ViM)isi'ii . to x\ lioiii 1 refer for further information. 

But even where both the Vrtti- and Nyayabliasya-editions agree 
ill tlu' reading of a sutra, the pos>il)ility of a fault is not excluded. 
All ('\ample of this is afforded In ^iilra 1, 1 , 0-1 , which has been 
translated by Ballantyiie as follows: 

,,\Vhat thing having set before one, one procced> to act — ilmt 
ithing] is the motive [of the action].” 

Now it is clear from the' context that this eaniiot have been 
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the ineaiiiii!^' of the word /jriii/njfijtii . iiitoiuli'd I)\ tlu' author in lii- 
li't ui paiJn rt liii> topics!, i'lie traaii precedent ■sfh/niij/d . tho'C 
which follow ilr><lriiil(i and 'ihLIhrhilii ■. all the-'C ternl^^ do not appl\ 
to action, but to ar^aimentation In .'tartiiip; a ili'jmle, we inii't 
ha\'e a doubt in reference tu a certain point : the di'-eiW'>ion iiiu-t 
ha\e a certain interest or iinpoitance for ii- /ov////yVo/-'/ : in tryiiin,' 
to -iolve the doubt we fir<t. examine the data of perception and 
tlien tr\' to bi'iim' forward inferential prool-^ for the tliL.^i.-^ upheld cVc. 
'riii< meaninu,' of iiraiinjitiKi a^ ..interest, importance of a di-'CU--ion" 
oi’teii occurs in pliilo-ophical author^ of ditfei'cnt time". Owinp' to 
a slip of the memoiw' a w rong' detinition oi priiii‘,ja,iii . belonging 
to till* investigation of action, Ikh crept m here and can.'cd the 
original .sutra to be forgotten. 

As a preparation for the following short analysis of the Ayma- 
Sutra . 1 luue composed a table of content' with the help of ^dc\a- 
iiathaA Vrtti and the Cilition of l's'2^. This table is given here, 
in book section VI. 

IIt''ides this talile of content' we have another means for aiialv'ing 
the a\ a-ilareana in some of its lir't 'Utras. They run as follows: 

/, 1 , 1 l'i-n},i(hiii-^)riiiiiei/n-:<aiiir((iiii-ijriii^injn,ia-iJr!ilfiiilo-^i.dJliriiilil- 

' rill/ (ten- hii'l, a- nil’ll in/n- rn'la- /n] /nt-rttn .iila-hef rnhlinKii-rrlinhi- /ft t 'l-ii 'ii/rii- 
liii'itlniiniiniii In throjnn iiriji iiihri’ri/itxn.lh'iijaiiiali . 

/. 1. Ijn hh liii-iii iiiiiii-ijriirrl I i-diix‘i-ini I li//nj'iin nil liil m ntlai'nl to fn- 

l,riiii‘ tnditniiiifnrri/iriiinil n /jiirn ri/nii . 

J. L. ■'). F I'nti/ali'nnn n Iiiililiijin util nnriili'lri II /irniiiilnil nt . 

/. 7, d. A ! iiin-rii I’h’t’- iidrii/ri- I’lliii-iji'ddlit-iiiiinnli-iii'itri'lli-dii'i'i-prr- 

f iiithlifi I'a-jdiiihi-d n lAAifi- /III cn I'ljilf h' jji'ii int'i/n m . 

\\ e inav describe the subject-matter of thC'e sutras as: the sixteen 
topic-, of the .\ \ :n a-dareana ; the onler of the ste[)S towards beati- 
tude: the four 'ources of trii't worth v knowledge; the li't of /n’lihiri/n^. 

^ '7 ( 'iiiii nil'll lx nn A. /V. /, 7, /. Ihr Ittjnrx nf I he firr ndli/rii/nx. 

In regard to the 'ixteen topic' ..'Utra 1, 1, 1) w'c may state that 
the lli''f: ..jiniiiuhiii" toi'iiis the sni)jeet-niatter ot a separate Ijook . 
si'd. book II; that the second' ..in'ii nn'i/n ’ lias been discussed in 
t\\ii complete books; no, Ilf Ow l\. On the other hand the topics 
d— are only treated of in the first ie'son of book I it'clf: the 
author docs not retui'ii to it anyinortn The topics 10 — 111 foi'm the 
subject-matter of the second Ic'Son of the fust book; but the vcj'v 
hi't book no \ dwells exteii'ivelv on the last items. '/illiS'iiii/nt- 
hnx thrill u . 
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jl!-^ till . S. I. 7, 7 (ijiJ 1. 1. 1. 0; fhe tajuci df 
I li(‘ fnn r! h iiilh/f('n/ii , the rOiiL-ulcjiahini uf pxifvlncal blotes. 

Ill rc^'ai'd to 5utr:i I, 1, 0 it is vei'v reiiiarkable that it rL'ininds 
us ut the hi.vt six of Mitra T. 1 , t) ami (■ouscquentl\ of 

hook I\ , wliicli treatv of tlirse dx jjrann’j/ii^ witli tlic addition of 
iiillc'tjdd.m 111 order to make tlie comparison easier. 1 have put the 
two x'l'ies in till' form of two columii". inverting however the order 
of the terni', mentioned in sutra T, 1. 7; 

Sutra 1, 1. C. 1. apavargah Sutra 1. f, I). 1. ])ra\rttih 

■J. mitli_\ ajhaiiam :2. dosah 

o. ]jret\al)lia\ah 

o. dosah 4. plialam 

-J . jiravrttih 5. duhkhaiii 

0 . jaiima 

(). dnhkham (i. apavarp'ah 

/. tattvajfianam. 

It is clear that both ^eries are to be divhled into two groups; 
one g'r ui[) which describe' ■■sanj^Firfi . another grouj) which describes 
lil.eration. In both seiies it is taught that lilieiation is obtained bv 
I'iglit knowledge, oi' (which means tlii' same thing) by the destruc- 
tion of wrong knowledge. The two other groups coia-espoiid with 
each other in only mentioning Jiilikhd, ijnit in fact implying xul-hti 
as well), ill mentioning du^li i)bur leaving out the coiitraiw of it). 
As plmld is identical with diihldid x\.\\A ^nLha. the omission \d phuld 
in the liist series can scarcely i)e called a deviation. 'J’liere is, however, 
a dilferciiee of more inqiortanee: in the first series dosd/i is men- 
tioned befoi'c /ov/c/’///, in the second betw een /y/'r/ep/// and /d'(dp(ddd~/rd . 
Auw' in sutra ]. 1, ''' dasd/'/ are delineil (in IlAi.r.ANTVXE s transla- 
tion' as follows: 

..Faults (or tailings) have tlii' characteristic that the\ cause aeti- 

\it \ ”. 

This deliniiioii, then, is in acem'dance w ilh our first series. Frgo. 
thei'c is a greater probability that the order of this soi'ics is the 
oriu'inal one. Hut how should we translate this word du-slli': Jlal- 
lant\me gi\es as Fnglish eipiix alent : _/>///// oy fuili/ij/. It is not ipiite 
clear, liow faults jiarticnlarly should be called causes of activity; 
dosdli, therefore am inclined to surmise';, did not mean adidnud 

(and Lm[)iieitl\' ad/dirniit) ■, init it is a Fall word, meaning dri’sa 
(and bv implication; icidid , desire or lovej. In other words the 
deseri[)tion of the ^-dnixfii'd , as given in 1, 1. .7, is badly translated 
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frulu a Prakrt dialect into Sanskrit. Aftei-waiaU the equivalence of 
dii\n to dccKn was not felt anMiiore. 74;w wa- put in the plural 
and coii'idered move or less as a w noin ni of ailhiii-nKi w itli tlu' 
iiiclu'ion of i/litir,ii(t • and placed after i.r<icrfti . 

f 1. d Iiiii Iili'iif s Oil dv . .S'. I, 1. -J Il/ld the Ay-'/c.y nf tin' m'di/ul (nth ijriijd ; 

Ijte dlxvii-s.\ni,l 0,1 JJI'U nd! iiu . 

\\ e have already noticed in our (IPcU'.'ioii of sutra I, 1. 1, 
tliat the ijrihiinnid . which arc ilivided into four kinds by sutra 
I. 1. .4. are treated of in hook IT. If we look more closel\ at 
the table of contents of this book, it will strike us. that really 
the tii'st lesson contains the di'Cii^ion of the whole topic ami that 
the second h-sson is (;vidently a later addition : Ix'^idcs the lone,' 
discussions bestowed here upon the meaning of word, clearly shijw 
'the iiitiuence of exegetic intcjvsts. in other words of doctrines a)id 
inve'tigiitions as we find (Unbodiial in the PhrvamTmanisa. 

.j . ('onunenh Oil 1. 1, 0, ihul Ihc tojjicd of the ijnrd adlnjoi/a. 

The six tiist ijra’iie//a< summed up by Suti’a I, 1, 9. fo)'m the 
groundwork for book III. We niigiit call this book an explanation 
of ..special science", of psychology and ])hysics. Psydiology is tiie 
d(jctrine of rihnan. sutra 111, 1. I — '2 7: 111, 0, 1 — ■ A 
111. :2 . .19-- (o2 : pli\sic- is divided into the discussions of body, 
.sense-organs and object'. 'I'hi' threefold division is the same as th(‘ 
one, accepteil l)y the Miicesika-system isee here book IV section 111. 
table of contents of Pracasta pada-bhasya Pk. II Ch. .'d § '2 — In 
the Second le'Son of book III the author of the Xyaya-Sutra reverts 
again to p-ychology. in as far a' he treats full_\ of knowledge 
as a (pialit\ of soul. 

^ (). l!e'<iil/-'< iirnri'd ut. 

We may suminai-i'c the results, arrived at in the I'oregoing ])ages 
H' tolhjws: the is \ a\ a-.'^iitra i' made up of different ])ieces which 
wei'c fii'st <'oncei\ed as distinct compo'itioiis. I’he lifth book with 
it' iii'ignilicant and scholastic explanations ot jilti A ihi/ rn inxt hrnin 
1 ' certainly a recent addition and when we ondt it. we gain a 
suitable ending loi' the whoh' book; an explanation of the attain- 
ment ol liberation. 

The fii-'t tour book' have each their own special subject. These 
topic' are i'c'pecti\el\ . 
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1. riilo tur ^cicutitle d^jiitc, grouped round tLe notions: 
doulit, iiuportaiirc ol I'e^-eairli'), data of perception, data of inference, 
the incinhcr^ ot tlic syllogistic iutercuce. confutation (reductio ad 

ahsurdung. the ar'ceitainuient of the results il. 1, .Co IDj. — 

/t/. principal procedures wliicli ])racticMll\' occur in debate, and 
specially the tricks of eristic disjnite fl, C). 

■C. a theory of the four sources of tru>tworthy knowledge in 
general 11, [i; the fourth source; verbal authority, in detail 

IT, 0 . 

d the doctrine of nimua and the discussion of the three forms of 
physical nature: body, sense-organ and material thing (111, 1): 
discussion of intellect JII , C ■. 

4. the description of A lilieration (H . 1 A C'l. 

It cannot be denied that this arrangement is natural and logical : 
first elementary rules of debate are given, then a scieutitic discussion 
on the sources of knondedg'c , then a treatment of science itself, 
])i'ineipally ps\ ehology , and lastly an ap])Ueation of this psycholo- 
gical science to ethical problems ; the means of the attainment of 
liberation. 

(Ill the other hand jarring eonti-adietious remain : liberation is 
really not so nuieh the result of the knowledge of the sixteen 
, nientioiied in 1 , 1 . 1 , as the outcome eh' the know- 
ledge ot jii'diiiniKi and pmud i/a . which latter category contains the 
theoretical notions; dlmaii Ac. and the practical notions . 
/irdvrfli Ac. Another salient contradiction is the twofold for- 
mulation of Sdiiifsdfa and liberation in 1 , 1. 2 and 1. 1, 0 (oi' 
Itook l^ ). 

The books diller greatly in style and exposition. 'I'lie first book 
prineipallv consists of definitions and short explanations; the second 
book introduces a form of exposition which reminds us strongly 
of the .Mlmanisa-works ; first a doubt is formulated, then there is 
a short dialogue between a defendent of the siddlianta A^e thesis 
supposed to be proved by the system) and an o[)ponent . so carried 
on that the defendent has always the last word, d'lu' third and 
fourth books show the same form of exposition , but at the same 
time indulge more and more in long polemical egressions. 

Although tlii'i'c is more eoherence in the composition of the 
Nyaya-Siltra tlain in that of the A aieeAka-Siitra , still the facts, 
mentioned, allow ns to draw the conclusion; that the Sntratext 
of the X\a\a has simihuu l)een, not the work of one author, but 
ot a school. 
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/. _\ //'///^/ iiiid I niredka cijnij ii I'i'il . 

A-^ \vt.‘ have <eeii in the thi-e^-oinn; eha|)tci’ there inni'e agree- 
ment than (litfei'enee in llie (hig'inata of the Vaiee^ika anil the 
A va\a. So both su'tenis deny the h\ poita'is of Ijinldhi and JeeLtii' 
it to i)e a iniality of ulnuiii-. l)otli aeee[)t the diNi-ion of the [)h\>ieal 
World into ohjeet {jiidJid}^ ^en^e-organ '.iddiiiin and boiU' oy////v/,. 
botli Slim tip the >aine psyehical qnaliti(.<. Yet notwitli-'taiidiim- thi? 
coneordanee in thought tlie two >\''teni' form a -troiig' eontiast in 
their mental attitude. The clas^ilieation of the eategoi ie- . the di'- 
tmction ot the Hve element.', tlie theorv of camaliti . the eliarae- 
teri'Qtion of the categorie' and their 'idjdivi'ion' . all the<e topie> 
show a theoretically intere'ted mind. The A\ a_\ a-sv stem , however, 
in It' main features, agrees with the mental di'[)o>itimi . geiierallv 
found in India : it prineijially aims at an e\]) 0 'ition of the means 
enabling man to attain the summnni bonttm 'O 'peciallv A’vava 
Sutra book III and I\); compared with which practical on' ethical 
])iol)lem the two other (jne'tioii'. which are the form' of .scientilic 
dispute book 1 and wliich is tlie value of verbal anthuritv book 
II; are only secondary. 

Whereas the \ aicesika characteiise.s the phv'ical elements, soul, 
eVc. ill order to arrive at a sati'factory c!a"ification and 'V'tein 
of definitions, the oiiginal Xvaya distinguishes soul from bodv and 
seiise-orgaiis for the purport of e.'.plaining the road to liberation. 

Ihit the .\vava does not only difier iVom the Vaicesika in its 
main interest, but also in tin.' two following 'ub.'idiarv fpie'tioiis. 
for whereas the \ aicesika Sutra. Ivy showing greatei interest in the 
object', Ini' treated ani'mnnd principally with lefereiice to the indi- 
cative mark or probans — this theorv forms the nrfir/lifnii iiitniiiriiitiiit 
of 'vneretie \ aieesika-Xvaya; — the original X’vaya lai' given a 
theory of the propositions, imed in argumentation — the iiiirdrllujiii 
(iiinmihuiiii of the 'Vneretic svstem. And whereas in the \ aieesika 
|)ari;ana. only a lew siiti'as, of later origin, are he'towed on the 
relation between word and meaning, a whoh' ahiiika in the Xvava- 
sutn. i' devoted to this ipiestion. This ahnika (11. '!) declares verbal 
authority to he a 'cparate pranirnin , and words to he not eti'riial, 
Im.r transient, and it tinally examines vv hethei' words bear on indi- 
vidual things or on genera. 'I'he same question is rai'cd in tlie Ihirva- 
mimani'a, though aii'vvered lUffercntly. Still we are allowed to 
connect hoth systems in this re.'pi'ct and to eonsidcr them as the 
oiiTcome ot the sninc sacerdotal interest 

Already Ibv in nf.i.i'..vi v nr, Sr.-I Iii.aiiie in his J/cA/mVc has charac- 
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Irii'iil ilic liiLj,'ic ‘.il' ili.j X\ay:i a-' a tli('<)i'y ol’ ili-piitc. 
iiiiilillii'l ic -■mi'ct-' taiiyiit U' the iiiipovtance of del)ate' in 

liiilia. aiiil al!'ea(l\ the 1 panii^ail- have vividly de'Ciilted the aidinodry 
evhiliiled ai -uch > u-ca^ioii'-. The want of a tnaiiual for dehati.' wa^ 
thi'l’elore 'iHiii Ick 

'I'he iiillin-ii e i4 love for di-pnte on M-ieiititie thuuyht is well 
known fioni tiie hi'Anw ol (Ireek p'hiio''ij[)h\ . ( iiininallx 'eieiitdlc 
til aiyht wa" lene |n'ediiiiii;iantl\ iliteeted on the cxamiiiatioii o[ iialuie. 
Mil', 'o railed fonie pinion, ipliv iiutde. liowevei'. loom tof intete't 
in p'\ehiral. iiioial and 'oeial (jne'tiuu' at tlie time of the 'Oplii'ts. 
1)\ tho'e tlnnkei' [ihdo'ophy \va' hrouyht nuto tlte home; and hearth' 
of man. A' W iMn.i.isAM) ^nn’u'e't'. the eaii'e of thi' ehanye were 
the polltiral (Woliuioii' of (d'eece, where the (.4d tyrannie.s hail been 
loreed a'ide liv deinoeraeie'. Iy\ eon'titutioiis in which mub and 
ihanayoync' liad the yreatc'l iiitiiieiice. lie who 'trt/ve for 'ncce<' 
in a political career, needed training in the art of oi'atory. I'he 
'cientitic mean', nece'sny for the perfecting of thi' art. were offered 
by the 'ophi.;t>. wlio tlui; were the founder; of moral science, ut 
logic, iii'amniai' and rhetoric, of p'Vcholugy and ethic;. Saccidotal 
ambition and jcaloii'i liavc ncconiplished in India, what free civil 
life Int' done in Mieece. And in the same way a' the sophists have 
founded the study of syntav and logic, so have the priests of India, 
the 'ingci’' and ivcitms of the old Vedic hymns and intcrpivtct' 
of sacred lore, laid down the [irinciples of phonetiC', grammar and 
exege'i'. 


APPENDIX I. 

77/0 Ihenriex of Hw U’/i (icaiidcn^ S' l/ic faefor-'i ///'ce-vv/z/v/ Jt^r 
llif II iiilei'xlii ii'h iiji of (i ai'ii/i'i/re. 

1 shall now turn to two (pu'stunis ut less importance: the theoiw 
of the ten ni'diiiiriis and the notions /7/y7////'.y7 . ////////// A7 and ^ihiinhllii 
which arc dismissed b\ s\iH'rctie A aicesdta-Xyaya in the chapter on 
xerha! authority. 

Ill X. S. I. 1, 4:1 live uu-ml)crs of au inference art- mentioned: 
1. /ii'dli'piii (piomisi-, i. e. thesis to he proved;, 0. /lohi i reason'. 
;5. H'/dliiirdini gwaniplc — originally po.sitivt' example — on which 
the 'reason’ is founded), f. I'pdudiid ut[)ptieatiou of the general 
rule to the spe/hal east', mentioned in the promise), b. iiuin iiunid 
(conelusionX In the gloss to this sfitra the Bhiisya mentions that 

V.’iijaiiil. Knn. .Vk.nl v, Wetciia-ti. Xi.'uwo Ueet-. Dt XVIII N". 2, T 
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'uiuc X;ii\aMka'i tiva other '//v//,v//-//-> hetoie tliear /'///av^/, 

i'l lyi , rn !,■ In! iji'! jil I . /'/’"'Vi/ ilml . r‘:,'il,l\,i 1 . o. i. the \\ I'll to klloW, 

0. ilolllir, ;j. the iil'i^'ilt that the proof i' po"ili!e. I. the ilitele't 
ill the exaiiiiiiatioii . a. the removal oi' the iloiiht , It i' wortli 
iMtieino; tliat t\v.> of the'O tive men.lH-r' are alre.itlt iouml in 
X . S', I, 1, 1 a'lul jn' I !/'••'/ ,"! ' , ill, It It !' till’ rule in 

X\ava ami Xiuiuini'a work' to 'tate iii'i the e\i'[iaiee of a ilitli- 
eiilti ht'foie eiiteriiu’ upon the .ii'eus'ioii ami that all Imliaii pliilo- 
^ ipimail auth'ji'' are aeeii'tomed to exjiiaiti the aim ///V 7 V"/v/,/,'/ ui 
their liook ii'umedial'-ly at the heaumiim'. lu 'hurt the iiRiiiher'. 
ailJeil by 'uine Xhii_\ a\ iku' . 'how the coireetue" of ll \i;ii!i',! i tiv 
Til, ST.-llti. tTRif' view that the Xyava may lie ealieil in 'onie 
re'pca'T^ a iiumiial i>i (lei>ate. 

U'hat lui' ■^truek me in the theory of verbal authority i'. that 
the rimtor' iu-ee'<arv for the umler'tamiiiiu' of a 'Ciireiiee, arc 
Treated in all 'Vneretie X vilya-A aiethika work', but left unniciitioiied 
ill the Xvava-'fitra. A> 1 diall prove in the next ehajiter that thc'e 
iiutioii' ha\e been tii't U'cd 1)\ the Mlmaiiisaka^ . I euii'ider thi> 
U' a [iroof ha’ the hi'toiieal eon neciioii whieli existed between 
\ aieedka-Xyava and the phih.'opdiieal part of the Prirva-mTinriiii'a. 


APPENDIX 11, 

rin’ /jjh'Niii'nl ymsAv/c/e A. S. II, 'J. /■ 17. 

Pinally I 'lioiild like to add a few observation', on a polemical 
p i'siye direcred ayaiii'-t the l)uddlii>ts, nanielt X', I V. 'X 4-.’]/. 

Aceordiiiy to d icvaxWI’iia P.\.m \x,\xa, (lolaiiia ha' attacked 
here the \ ij naua-vadiii'. If thi' were true, then the Xvava-'Utra 
..mii't lie later than the lifth centuin A.D.” .lAcoin. .I.A.().$, . 
XX \1 p :2 

111 order to decide wli'etlier tlii' traditional interpretation i' riyht, 
.Jacobi ini' examined X.S. I\ 'ccond aimika together with it' oldc't 
coiiuiii.'niarie'. ( )t tiii' aliinka and \ \I'\\va,n,\V I!iia.:.ya he u'i\c' the 
tollowiny anah'i': 

aV. — I\ , 'X 1 — 1? . ,.1'ir't come.' the ])rol)lem of the 
whole and it' partl^. The adherent' of Xvata-amI \’aice- 

' < M lUlll.llK - M« ' <•! I. 1. 1 htiV.-l.l 'Aiill Ultil //»///. file l-.jii, " 

d’l'i I •/ ' > an If'‘ I IuMt.il 'A ll'Tl li iiiilii>'i" . it-nil;'. fil l\ ' j h ' ^ 1 1 < ' iji I 

r tliiMi v lit Ati'f ],nt rnotliii iiit.i nin .uia. 
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>ika; uuiiiitaiii that tlia wIkjIc is cliHereiit ^ju-thnnlara) 

from till' jjart' in wliicli it ‘iiilicres', an opinion wiiicli is 
stron!j;l\ cuinhated Irv other philosupheis. Connected rvitli this 
problem is the atomic theory which is discussed in 
I 4 tf. 

— IV, 4. 1 — ^5], ..After surra 17 VatMavana inti-oduccs an 

opp(jnent , '"a denier of perception, who thinks that 

everything is non-ex Vtent'. There can be no doubt that an 
adlierent of t!ie Cunra-xada is meant, lie attacks the 
atomic tlieory.... and is refuted thus: 'as your argu- 
ments woidd lead Us to admit a /vy/'/'c-yxe-v hi i nf nif " m (by 
ackowledging unlimited dividbilitx j and as a reiire-^-^i’n hi 'm- 
Jhiifnnt is incou'i'tent with 'ound rea'on. your objection is 
not valid’. 

— IV, ;2. 00 — 37] 

a. 00. Purvapaksa] ., Vatsyayaiia ... continues ; yAn opponent 
objects]: what you sa\ with regard to notions, that their objiuTs 
are really existing things, jtiiat cannot be proved . These notions 
are intriu'ically erroneou-' . . . '’ The argument of this opponent 
....runs tlius: ..if we analyse thi)igs we do not 
! arrive a tj perceiving their true nature (or essen- 
tia;: this not-pereeiving is just as. when we take away the 
single threads (of a chnhV we do not perceive an existing 
thing [that is called] the cloth. 

h. .0 7 — 30 '^iddhanta"| ..Sutras 0 7 and 0'^ contain the 
counter-argument, and sutra Of) adds to them the following, 
‘and because by right perception we come to know things’. . , 
Sutra 30 gives a proof for this view..; Vatsxayana explains. 
,.lf there is proof, jiniuiniin . 'in iavour ot tlie proposition] that 
nothing exists, : the proposition that! nothing exists, sublatcs 
the rt'xistencc of] [)roof as well. And if there is no proof for 
it, how can it be established that nothing exists':. . . " 

j.Tuum adds: ..Mere it is cpiite clear that the opponent 
whom V.xrsww.w.v refutes P a ri'iii/arniHii just as in sutra 17. 
r'or there is no indication that \;its_\ayana in the mean time 
has changed front, and that the opponent in sutia .Od is not 
a ( 'unyaxatlin . Imt a N'ijuanavadin. Tlie latter contends that 
external things do not exist, while Aatsxaxana lon 'I't ' makes 
his opp(jnent u[)hold sarcdhlnlrri/ifij,/ i/allirilii'i/riiiir/ifildhd/ii // . More- 
over, this opponent maintains that notions about things are 
erroneous, and this is primaiily the xiexv of the (,'unxavada. 
The I’uudameiital priucijile of the \ijuanaxada is that ideas 
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only are ivall\ o\'wu-nt. ami imt that tlif\ am oi'm- 

imoU' uloas” . 

r. t)! — ;)' 2 . P n r \ a }> a k a ■ . ..l.iko the oiTuiifiaN bv'liof in the 
oojei-ts '(‘Oil in a dream, m lhi» lie i let' in the me aim ui 
true kno\vli‘dye and the thiiiym kiinwii thii.uyli 
them, erroneoim". ..()r like mayie . fata ninryana and 
miraii'e”. 

•Tai OBI rema.rk': ..A^ tiii< argument siaae" to demoii-trate 
that [ji'd nin ml and ijritui'.'iid ari‘ an illiwioii. it i' evident that 
the o])[jonent m a (''Unavada 

J. do. Siddhunta'. ..'I'hc next >utra dd anv^vt'r' thm ohjoetion. 
in pointing uiu that die haa e^tahh-hed nuthing. a- he ha' 
given no reason' for declaring ; 1 that the belief in [iriininii'i 
aiul /ii'ih,iid/a is like that in iibjcet' 'ceii in a dream ami not 
like the perception of uhjeet' in the waking 'tate. 0 that in 
a dream non-existing things aie perceived.” 

..'L’hi' argument of the 'titra i' vup[)lenieiited in the Ilham a 
by anotht'i' formulated in wliat look' like a ; it come' 

to this; If you sty that thing' 'ceii in a dream do not exi't 
becaU'C they are no more 'cen in the waking state, yon mU't 
admit that tho'C seen in tlie waking ?taTe do exi't ; for the 
force of all argument is seen in the eoiitrary eU'C. \iz. that 
thing' exi't becaU'C they an- .seen.” 

.1.\i'0Tii'' eom-limioii: ..To >iim up: our in\ e'ligation lai' 
proved that neitlier tlu' '^Titra nor the Blia>\a refer to the 
Vijfiilnavada . ami that the wliole di'CU"ion is perfectly intel- 
ligible if we coii'irler it a^ meant to refute the (’uuiavada”. 

1 left out ill the<e (piotatioii' tho.'C [m'SigC' wheie .lAroin 'how > 
that and Vilea'patimiera tp. 11; and I ddvotakara (p. 1 d ! have 
mi'interpi'ctated the silTra' discim'ed. 

A' to the Term <■('lll|^lL^^l'lfl , med liy .Iacobi. we mu't notice 
that it 1 ' ajipbed in a wiih-r seimc by hlvmiAVA Ae\iaA, In the 
Sai'\a-dari;:ina-.'aingialia namelv rrariiiniiiniilii reieis to llie Madina- 
mika' and h'l hiinri' ii iiurfnln to the A ip'iamn adiii' , >o that the term 
(■!' Ill/ ! rfiiln embi’acc' both 'eet<. 

for the rest T want to cxprc'S mv complete agreement with 
.Iacobi < argumeutatioii and my admiration for the clear wan in 
which he lui' ('X[ilained the hi'torical relation hctw'ecn the ''^ar\a - 
rmnavada and the Vijnanavada on the lir't. pages of hi' article. 
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S I c r I ( ) X 1 . 

THE PruVA-MLAIAMSA. 

1 . 1 Ilh'ii I't'iinti'l: . 

Pavi. ill jii-> GL-si’liichte (.ler .Pliilt.i'Opliic 1. 111. aiiini 

lUi-A. p. o'.) L lueiitiuii'? })i-iiii-ipully Tjuuai I'A (_Hlitii.ii uf the Artlia- 
'iiiii'iialia ['"'•P- ii' an intniiiiiotinii to tlir 'tinly of the Miinaiii'a. 
Tiuleed, till' Text and in no le--' a de^i-ee. the inti’i iductioii and 
the traii'iarinn of tlie editor, are a yieat help for the liep'inner. 
But on the otlier hand, it yive-' an iii'kiit ruily into the teehiiieal- 
luethodieal 'ule of rhi> dareaiia. Ihiihi'opliieal que'tii.ni' are not 
ciitereil upon at ail in tlii' treaci'e. and yet >onie ol the Allniaiiuaka 
woiks ale '.ery intei’i.'-tino ior oiii' pui'poi'f, 'peeiallN lu the [ihiln- 
'f.|jliieal parr- ut the AiTmaiii-a are ehuely eoynate to tlie Xva\a 
and ^aieedka. E\eii a nuinher of the eloka-. quoted in 

rain!! aha '- A \ a'\ ad\andail a.re taken from ki uauh . a ’.^ ( '.hiLurrirtlikn. 
\ thorouyli know h'du’e of the Mlinain-a— yatein will, no donht. 
yive nian\ a -olutiou To pre.-ent ditlieiiltie- in the more rerent 
A aii-reika writing-. 

I'orl iinatrk in tlie tran-latioiis ami -^tudie- of Pandit (ia\- 
uAXAiiiA .1!! \ we now po-;se— very ahie preparaton work. Ilis 
eomple!e I in ii -lat ion ot tlie (flol\a-\ art tika il'.Klii i- arc inpanied 
hy a \'Ty lull lahle ot eiairenl- anil a liamh' alphalietieal index. 
ALoreie,.]-, in the Indian Thoiiplil .volume if) he lia- pi\eu a 
-v-tr mat ].-a ! u'-eoinit of tile Mlmaiji-a aceordiiin to hotli the IVnatta- 
aiid Pjuhhal-.ai'a— ehool-. that the iiio-t toil-nine patt oi' the -tmh' 
lia- lieen done and liil! attention rati he "'iveii to the phiiolouical 
re-earcli c. .neeim i ii^- the euiiipo-itioii of the mo-t iiiiportanl te\t- 
and the iiiterual hi-toiw ot the .-ehool. Here I nn-ell ha\e to 
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ahsTiiin ironi this ta'k iiiid shall inerelv i'ive a I’cay nutes 'which 

< O 

may be iisetul -with re^^ard tu my own main >ul)jcct. 

The Mimani'a-nai’eana iU\ided into twelve l)uuk'. Their con- 
tent' are summed up iiy iMadha\a Acarva in hi> Sarva-dareana- 
■^aingraha and in his Xyaya-niala-vi-'tara I'ct'. nioreuver Paid Deiissen 
1. ]., p. dUl'i. klo^t ()i the books are divided into four pada'>, 
excepted the third. >i\th and teurli book which contain eight padas. 

( 'Ai’.AiiA-^VA.Mix wrote a coiiimeiitar'' on the ,^lTmaln■'a-dareana : 
tins is pnbli'hed in the llibliotheca Indica; a translation of it has 
lieen begnn by Gaaoana rn \ .Inv in the first volume of Indian 
Thought, but has lieim left dPcoiiTimied. 

Kuvi vrila-biiaita again wrote a glosS on Cabarasvamin's work. 
This explanation of Ivumarila's b divided into three parts: 1. the 
('lukavarttika containing a commentary on the first pada of the first 
book of tlie Dai'eana; '1. the T'antratarttika i-xplainiiig the rest of 
the first book and all of the socoud and third: 3. the Tu])tTka 
which contains only brief notes upon the remaining adhtavas. 

§ Ki'iitiii'iln-.Hlidliii >< Tiij^ihkd S Td/i/i'iiiyiriHla. 

The Tnprlka lias only value for ritualistic' reseiireh, The same 
holds good for the- greater jiai't of the Tantru-varltika : yet a few 
adhikaranas in it have a nider impoitanee; f. i. : 

the 'iieeulation on iiraiiiiiiar glo'S on Mlm.-Oaiv. T, 3 adhikiirana 
fi. text p. Ifid sfitra I's .kc. = naiislativin p. tT5U satra A'e.): 

on the iiieiiniitfi of ‘.'-ui-’/f! in \ edie and ordinary parlance, on the 
deidiidfiuii of d icord eoiisisting in class or I'urm (glo'S on .Mim.- 
Ikire. I. 3 adhikarana Id. text p. 414 sntra 40 Ae. = p. 343 
sfitra 30 Ac. of the translation); 

I")!! djjT^rca as tlie result of a sieriliee i gloss on AlTui.-Dari;. 11, 1 
adhikarana 4, text p. dad srdra b At. = tiamlatiun p. TOO sntra 
5 A'C.1; 

on e.veiiidh'ul the principle of suitactical coinieetion, 

the ’principli' of sinlacTical split, the [triiiciple of elliptical extension 
igloss on AlTm -Parc. 11, 1, adhikarana 10 — I 9 . text ]). 4-43 siltra 
-K) Ac. = traii'latioii p, .')>'4 sntra 10 At.) 

§ ■]. Tic cifnijiosiliiiil nj lie I hd.d-l'i^rlhid. Tic /cdciinrol ^ct-'<‘<d(IC 

hi lie cotihiiCitls 0,1 M.S. 1,1, / A’ J. 

In order to e\[)]ain the eomjiosilion of the ( 'lokavarttika . we 
liave iii'st to [tay some attention to the .Mlmaiusa-Dareana book 1, 
pada 1 , of which it is the coininentary. This pada consists of ;)4 
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'lAiii'; tiu-ir di'trilmtion over tlie ilirtereiit in riu- 

(,'jok i\ artrika ( iaiig-anatlia .Iha'' traii-'lation i-, a' ioliow- 
a'.liiik. ^.ttra title of the aallukai’ana in (iwi.x- i'aa>- 

N\T11A .lllA'-S tl'ali'latiou i!)iileiil 

1 1 Siibjeet of the tfea.ti'e I 

:J Detinitioii of ,ll,nniiii kl 

o o Dcfniitioii of the 'tihjeer-iiiatu r . . Cw 

! 1 Sen'e-])aree])tioii not tile laeaii.' of 

knowing' ilhdriiiii (''' 

0 ■’) Autlioritatiseiie"- of HijieaetioH , . 1 1 

(i () — Oo On the eternality of woial' ..... 

1 ’J-i — 'ilfi ( >11 ^eiitenee 0(> 

^ ■’ / — b'J Ihe A eda Dot the woik (.A an aiithoi a.j.’! — .'i.'j.') 

Tliii' till' iif't li\e .■'ittra> have l)i'en eaeh eon^nlei'eil a' a 'vpaiate 
adhikara Da by f \R.vi!.\-'\ \Viix and ami the eoinnieuT' 

by the lu't inentiuiied author, take tiji 4(i'' iriyc' ni tTaneaiiatlia 
•Iha^ traimlatiuii . whereas the remaining adhikarana' are ireated 
ot in ill [jaeo'. >o We see that ( 'abaia-'Vainin and kitieaiila- 
Bhatta have prineipally used rhc-ir eomineiit- on the Hmt live 'Utia,' 
for the iiitiod ueiug of new ideas into the -''tein. As we 'Indl s,-e. 
tliO'e adiiitioiss [)i'iiiei|)all_\ eoneern phd<.>'ophieal ipie-'tioim. I 'hoiild. 
thereloie. like to coii'ider here the'i limt H\e adhikaiaiyi' a little 
more in daail. 

A iiiere glance at the table of contents ^vhie[l ( ianeanatha .lha 
ha- g'i\eii oi the-'C the adhikaraiias . is 'iiltieieiil to ^hnw what 
little order there i- in the whole eonipo'itioii. And indeed tt e 
eminor e.vj)eet anything else in .seicntitie works, eoinpost-d in the 
way. adopted 1)\ Indian srholia't.s. Instead of iindniLt' a direct 
evpres-rni pn- their thong'hts the_\ preferi'ed to jircss iheir iheiiiifs 
into rile foi m of glosst-s on ancient works of reiiow ii a ml aiiiheiieir \ . 
A -suitable place could not lie found for eveiw new rhoue'ht. and 
so egri svioH' alti’i' egre.ssiuiis, and even egressimis w ilhiii eai'esPoiis 
were the eoiisi-ipieime. Aow this toi'in of eompositioii is atIraetiNe 
ill fable lit, lainre. but in srieiititie exposition it onh leads to 
hopeless eoiitusiDii. 

' mhr !ht‘ heading- ..Definition of dharnia" Snti-a k i we Hmi 
diseiisSiniis (,t till- lollowing kinds: Kefiilaliun of the theon of the 
extra n-.-oiis eharaeter of aiithoritis ein-ss ; ’j’ho fabitv of a eoneeption 
exj)l-iiiied : liifeieiiee and spiise-perei ption not appiieahle to ohjeets 
hi >h'' Intiire; The Buddhistic sci-iptnres are fabe. heeausc i-omposoil 
hy hnn.ane beings ; T. tilitarian theory of \ in lie not tenahle, nor 
the ■(■oiisciciH 1 .-' theorv iVe. 
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L ;ult r the ..'^eii'.o-pei'ceptioii ih)t tlie uiee.UN of knowing 

(ilinnna 'iiiia 1' we meet v. irii :i '•'.•I'le- of on the 

lirihihh'd' . eaeli of tiie'e (liaem-ioii-' leading to ;i preat iiuiiihei' of 
(liLtre"ioii''. 1 . 1. ■ 

( A ^ e 1 ! ' e - 1 ) e r i; e ]) 1 1 o 11 .\ehv ^ieme-jiei'ceptioii 1-^ Hot ap[)healjle 
to ilhiii'i'iu . 

io Liifereiiee infeieiiee iiiecec’led In ^eii'e-jireception . not 
.1 p j )! ie:d)!e to il h'l ''imi . .1 ii a 1 o p i’ or I'liiiiiidiid tiiul apparent 

i n e o n ' m t e n e t' or ///7//o nth tnieieiiec i" i)a''ed upetn '-eii-^e- 
peree[)tion : ai)'ii.iet or \:ipue perception, iiow made concrete; 
.\//iii'irili/ii •. tlu; nuiidier iii 'en>e' onlv rive); 

(fj copnitioii of ohjeet" ludependetiT of veriiai expression 
imposition (ii the iorm oi ihe word on the uliject is impossihle,. 
the relationship lietwcvm woiejs ami ohjects is eternal, the factors 
of memory and jiena, iiti.m e\[ii, lined .. 

I'he prec.test nundier of egressions, however, is in.serted after Siitra 
5 : anthoritali\ eiie.ss of inianetioii. 'i'ln. comments of this sutia are 
divided into Is -.(H-tioiis. in lefereiice to which we may nndte tin* 
following uliscrvatioiis; onlv section 1 cominents on stm^a 5, hut 
already section 7 contains the I'en'inning of a iiew commejit mi sntia 
1 ’ 1 , Tlic remaining sev-tioiis c.m la' dmidid into I'oiii groups; 

A", ilefiiratioii of two i’liddiiistie doctrine': the A'//'~/n„AA'/,n/-iv7'fn 
•■) and the ( A. o/.. '-/•/'/'/ 4 ; sim-e the foiiowing group Ji is parallel 
with the midd.Ie of the eomiiieiits oil 'utra J. we must look upon 
this d.i'i'iissi 11 oi' Ihiddhisiii iiml 1 hi' di feimc of [iliihisopiiical reali'in 
as a denioiisriMlion of the trii'two! rhincss of perception, ihu' as 
])aral!el with the hegiiining of tln-.se comments on sntra 4. 

H , A tlleolW ol 'die Ill'll iiii-iHl'y : W Itll tile CVCepiloll Ol Ill'll t i;iI /,-.\ii , 
iiifereiiee an word' 4) . analogy ■^iy i/i'lihinitfi s, negation 
4diis g'l’oiip of sections runs parallsl w ith the middle of the cominents 
on sutra 4 : namely willi its dismissions on inference, analogy and 

ii r t III! jtiil h . 

, A series of siM’imiis, the iii'sr m wdimh hears ilic same title 
as the last, and the second as the last hut one. wdiil't those in the 
middle discU" ([Uestioiis which !ia\c to do with word' and the I'/c/m/vi 
expressed hy word'. .\s iIk' i’liddliists aeem-tliiig to their sa\mg; 
.V//V'//,/ si'll III i S' ; .III m or -sv//-/-, /,,7/n/ , de!i\ tile rialifi o! the rv'/onv/. 
therefore a, great poiiimi of ilie'C sections too is direeted agaiii't this 
sect. namcK aganisi the 7/-o/"/-tiicory. The titles of tiiC'C sections 
art' as iollow'; 10 on r, yy///; 11 on «o///'c//n//o7/.yy/7 ; Id on 


1 ('! Ai'in iniiv 11 I't T:ii-s i ii ''.iT* r. |i, 
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.Ny//(,///. lo dll ii'i'rli-. 14 dil rijiil'ii 1.) I'll nn ' hi 1 ti '■' ! ,,ihii it‘ //d// 'Si'- 
1/ '! ! I'li ! ! Ill r'/ . Mil' UTiiuji 111 'i-rlldli' lii:i\ lid 

ddlll I llll'dll WItll tlld diul III tild d. nn lluMi t dil '.itlli 1. 

M .//.•d-'.-d,/,. 111 thi' fonudd liv din- 'ddiidu, wd linil d. u'. 

thd id’ldv'. lliy tdSlld> rlld ‘'dlld' di Itli :l' :!S lidiil l)\ llld 1 mUi1(11|:I' 

lidt tdiiiiliK-, it !' ild! |id"il)li.' tdi' iiidi'd 'iiid:!' td li:iii'li.'r I lii'i ii'dl\ (■' 

iiitd aiidTldi' lidiiy at la iurrli iiidridU i' iidt tin- diiii t'di'iii ni iidtidii 
amuii'T tlii; A nidr'-ik:,' . tiu A aii-i-sik i ai'yuuidnt' I’di- tla’ d\I'tdUd, 

ui 'dill jiiil Idi'wiinl; tii‘_->e ai'y'iiiiii'iil' idliitdil li\ rlid iMiuldlia : tlid 
kiidiii'i- caiiiidt Ijd a lucid idea; ih'- 'dul i' 'dii-liiiiiiiidii-. 

>Miw I 'lidiild like td ddU'iildi tii't tlld third uTdU]) (' uf rlic'd 
'cdtiniis lUdre tally. 

The cddtidU' 10 and 11, Ijdtli udulinu' with the d/dvV-sidriticd, arc 

I'dlatdd to eadli dtiicr in 'iicli a way that the tii-'t duiit.iiii' thd/i///iv/- 

^jfiJ-si/ and the 'CCdiid the i'Hiiriij,iilyi . 

Tile 'tCtldlie 11 aiul Id hoth deal ull xih,il/'IU‘/ln/.-s’i/jil . \ r. they 

refute the denial of a H\ed relation hetween word and meaning, 

llid'd 'ddtion^ are not related a' y'/'/v/yc/l.y/ iind I'linnijinly/i to 
eneii I'lther . teii' 'Cetion 11 dontani' hioth I together, llu' rea'i'ni 

fur again bringing forward tlie sinie topic i' gi\en on [i. 441.) 
iraii'latioii karika lO: ./i'hereby it nni't be admitted that the 
tre.itmeiit of •jelatioid h.a'.ing been interrniited by a con'iddration 
of the nature rd' tlie denoTation of word' Mn tlie el!a])tei' on sjilnln 
eVd." It i^ again bronght foiwaril with a view to the con'ideration 
dt the ijUd'lion of it' etenialiti or non-eternality. " I'l’oiu thi' eter- 
nalitv tlld author i? led oii to di'i-ii" 'dVeral other (pid'tion-; : f. i : 

the woild couldi have had no iieginning in time: no pdi'Onal creatur 

of tlie Woild possible; the bondage of copj' not (liie to :in\ action^ 
!\iiig latent in tlieni'ch C' . knowledge eannot be the cause of dtli- 
reiMiiCd: tie- nature of delieerance : the e.xi'tenee of a r'l'eator 
a< iiiitenable a' that of an Otnni'cient Per<on : ])n)ee" of eompre- 
heiidiiig the' meaning of a wi.ird. 

The middle 'eetioii' of thi' thii'd group all contain 'iihieem, 
eogiiare With tli" tpid'iion : wliat is the rel.ition between word and 
meaning; they me. ;i' has been adready notieed, directed against 

til'' I iiidid j 1 1 -t Id th"oiv ot I'/y.e/e/ and the' eoirelale dental o[ gene- 

r:dlt\ nil'll . liei'e li'i'd ni the r-elise ol /nh or ui/ nni n i/n . The di'- 
eU"ion (d the genei-al meaning ot the ..woi'd natnialiv lead' on 
the autiior to e,\pl:dn the origin and nieaniiig of eolleetiw' nouiK 
as ..niiin . In two dii'eetioi'> |lii' explanation i' earried out, tir't 
liy di'('ii"ing the (piC'lion i,i how far an i iiihmlnnl , belonging to 
a Certain e]a" , 1 . i. a cow, i' c/irnricti‘i ixnl Ini //.v pni'h the tvood 
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hy it" tivo" , rlien l)y coiiiparing the relation between a -yja-ies 
and the I ,tili c nJ cali to the reiiitinii between a colleciiuii i wood) and 

it" iiiChlLi' I'V (treO"!, 

A" to the "Ccond !j;roii|) It ot’ tlie"e "ections ne may nutiee tlmt 
the li"t jjraiiin.ic-^ i" increased bv the addition rd' bieu'ation' nhliacn'' . 
not laeiitiuned by Ivumaiila in hi" coiunieiit^ under sntra d : further 
tha.r laJt’hi i" not only treated in y:i<>u[) (', but already in It, namely 
in "t'etnjii fi where the (|ne"ti()n i" r;ii"ed' i" lyjijn a separate /y/Y////'7,'r/ 
or is It a" the ^ aii e"ik,i" nie.intain ' onb* a kind of inference: On 
the other haiul in the "ectjon", Irdoiigiim' to gi'onp 0 the relation 
between Word and meaning is examined in detail’. 

A" to the firA portion A], dealing with the jii rnlauibniin-C'iila and 
the . I shall return to them in Appendix II t)f thi^ section. 

§ 1. 77/c Imshii-H-d] hi’lirpi’il 1 (iici’Siikd d P i' I’CU-Jilhilfi unil . 

A" mentioned Ix-foie. the works oi Kioiauila are of great 
importance for the interpretation of tiie X} a\ a-kandalT, partl\ be- 
cause (,'iiit)U \i! \ arguC" agaitwt Kumarila liinwelf, partl\ l)ecause 
he u-es the same argument" as this .Mlmanisa-teacher, when pole- 
misiiig again"t Ihiddliism. Hut the knowledge of the C'luka- and 
Tantr.i-iarttika a\ail" little, when we contine |■lurselves to the expla- 
nation of the Yaieesika Antra ami HhiTsva. 1 [('re the standpoint is 
naive realism. It had not yet occurred to Kax.Ipa and Pj'.aoas- 
TAPvDA to prove the existenee of the outer world as Knmarila 
and C'l’Tdhara Inive d.me. They "till ti.)ok tin* existenci' of the 
outei world as a fact not needing any deliberation. Xeither was 
the exi"tenee of sou! a (piestioii of dilheultv for them. It i" clear 
that Hiiddhlsm iiad not yet tlum reached th.at ])hiloso[)hicai deptli 
which made it a dangcrou.s opponent tor taithiiil Hiamanas likt' 
Kumarila and ('’Adhara 

Hut the intliience of Miiccsika-XAaya ami .Mlmaui"a on t'acli 
otlu'r has been much more intcn"C than niiiy be thought from the 
I’list gi\eu "ketch of Kumarila'" work. 'I'his is evident to any one 
w ho cons'ult" the meritorious de-scriptiou ’w’hii h (iAXUAXAtnA -Iiia 
has gueii of 'J'hc P rdhlnkfii'd -^rli'oi uj ii.ia.ijsil . with the 

help oi' abiimhint material. This "imly originally appeared in tlu' 
])rriodical Indian Thought and wa" sepaiately jmblished a.t Allahabad 
lull. It contain" three chapters. The tir"t gives historical informa- 
tion about lvi'i\Kii.\ a.iid I’ltAim vkAit.'- . 

The second chapter of thi" "tudy. calk'd [Ayidiologv and dlcta- 
jilnsics, givc" i. :i di'CU.""ion on cognition in general, on the ti\e 
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1.1 lllfi I'i’IIL't.-. \rrli:il IUI;i|ii^\ ;iU(l |llr- 

>11 111 pr p ‘I I . tiii'l! ’J . (]l>rii»(^> >iiul, lll'u’l'n.'il nVLllllI lillil t!l' 11' U'lliilMlI 

rn iiikI >,'!!>■ ■-. . i). ili'-'.-r.i)!-' lili.'i.i.inii nuil ri'intr' ilic 

IliOni--. iJ'iVi'll E'il' (i ■<! ' L'\!'h-jU\‘: -1. tl I > tin' CllU'll'nrii'' Mill liii'ir 
1 ' 

>i [! I'lli', i >!' ‘1 >. ''ll u 1 - >iH' iliai lii'i'i' all i!r' tiijiiL''. tiiiiiiil 111 till' \ ,iiii''i!\a 
>\'a‘lll. I I'l' il!>i‘U'>i'i! i I't. iii'l'i' liiii'lv II clillpli'l' \ 1 , 0. 

P'l I'hriii M'\ IT I'll. \ ■ aiii] a [lart I't jili'.'ii'-- li rii. ill ■’!. rlliii'' 

•'lii.l tiieiM _i\ 11 I'll. \11 ; -1. iU''ta])li\ -ii'' 11 I'li 11 mu! ph'i-U'' 

u iu'mIu r 'w lih niatluaiiai U'al iuituiii> II uh r\ Aiul hr wiin ruiu- 
p:!ii'> Till' Ciillti'll!'- Ilf \ aiiM'-ii'il !ii>il N.'U.'U wi'll ( alila.llM! IlM •lllli ' 
ili'<"i'i|)tiuu of the AhimaiiMa. will in- -'triiuk hv ilit- iiiaiiv ihiaiN w iili 
i'e'pcet To w'hicii the philo-a>phieat part of the .M mauii'a aii'W ei'' - 
either jio^itively or maati\ely — to the two >teiii> lueiitLoiied, 

( )iie exa'iiihe. taken whhour jirefei .aiee . iiiav iilu'ti'ate rlii>. 

At p of ( iafiu'auatha -Iha > hook \\'i‘ coiiie ,,cro" the lol- 

lowiiia' [la^'ap'e ..The ij.i'tilrl ho^ . aeeui'diim' to Prahhakara . au" 
1. ih'iii'i/ti or 'u'ii'-taiu'e . 0. or ijiiality. o. Lurm'i/t or aetion. 

-1. iiiH n 1,(1 I'lr u'eiiei alit'v' . ■). [I'l i'lU u h ! '( tfri .''ilhi'-i'teiiee or iiiliereiua.' > 
(i, f/il.’ii or foi'ee, 7. .w/'o'/'w/ i.a ^iiiiil-irify aiul xrni-l'hi/'l Cii' iiuiiiher, 
Xfl'i'l'h Till' >otirre of Thi> iiifoi UKitioi! a. 'e(iiiipaiati\el\ recent 
ivoi'k' -'U. tiie Tmi I'Va'iihlhaiitaiahaM a . 

!' i\ e o; thc'c j:(i'!~i Hill' toi'iii parr I'lt tlu' <'atcp'or\ -ta ole ot the 
\’aicehl-aM : '•uh'tance. ipiality. ai.'tion. ge> 5 ^^.ivility and inherence 
i.'ahcil 111 tlic one ^s>icui ■s-i,,i,ir~iiiii . Ill the other jiHi'iihiiHi’nh'i'-. 
The I'l'a-'Oii mIia 'diriei'enec i' Hot ai'ee[)ted in the Pliihhaltai a-tahle 
i' Li'i'i'cii ill the lollowiiip' reiiiaik ihideiii p. ‘'h ..the /'ceo/ rit 
tlie h'ii'ieiaii cannot b" u catcm..ry . i.iecaU'e tile d iflerentiation 
Miioiiu' eternal ihiiiLi' liki the ,lhh;i and, die \arioiis kiiaP of 
atoiii> — to!' tlu piil'poit oj winch the loiiician pO'iM the a rco/ — 
ran alwaA> he dioue on tiic' I'.a'i' of the ordiii.ai'V iptalitic' of >nch 
thiny'', .\> {or the notion-' 'riiLii and 'xritlriy;ii we mat eianpare 
tiie f aiei dka ti'eati'e. uniteii hy CixMinvA. called the "^aptaiia- 
dai'tiiT. cMiei'e pai'ap'ra ph' •) 1 - -(j(l polenn-e apain-'l tin- aeeeptanee 
oi the tolhiwnm' notion-' :i> <'ateu'oi'ie>, ^uli'tai.ee-' and iiulepemleiit 

iplalltle'. -v/7'//'o//'/ . e///'/. d III! hu 1 , 11 1 'd iiifl' I !' .'in ! ! ( ! el, inli'iilrii 

iV n jii' rn ! rn in tlie \ . X . laiju'lrn cl. <ir,',ilrii ni the \ , S aild 
! .! ' • t a trn , Jndn'niy Iroui Pni'opean 'tandpoint \\e niU'f eoM>ider 
the hu'kiiia' ol i/iLfi in the olneial calcuoix-li--; im a iiii'takc, jiarth 
to he evplaiiicd. liy ihci role w liie)i ilie iin-'i'en fpialit\' ol 

hinnini -onl take' in the ])li\>ieai woild. -o that tlie anrilinline; 
of f/i','li io pny-'ieal oloeet,-. heeoii,i-^ ii-iele-'.i; : am] pai'th li\ till' 
c'l'eniii'tunee tha> eni'alitt, tiioiip'ii ample di>en>',,.(l jn tj|,- \'aieeaika- 
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nai'riiHii. i< iiDt a\[;iiciti\ iHi’iitiulicd ill I’lie appaaiinii’ 

ui vA,//-, ,v,/ 111 the Pi'aMiakara ''\>teii! i'. ia lay oiiiiiinn. coiiueoted 
w itii the aeL'e[it:i nee oi aiia!-iji\' /yY'/w/A,/// ■ a< a ■'Cpaiaie tf urtli\ 
'■Miiiee ot know li'du'e. 'ilieiaa^ uiiereiii’e lia-ed uw sf/u/firru/ii lOne 
lorni of wliieli i-' tlie I'rlatinir ijetwecii indiviiliial , ov riinh-t'i , and 
'[lecieY, ur . aiiaioyw, w'leu acecpteal ii' a .-'eparate y/v////A//Y/. 

iiiii't iieee'Yai'i!'. Yiiup'e''t the iilca ot a ^epaialo' cateo'uia ■ ' sil'l I'lyjii . 
'I he ineiitioidny i>l 'imndn i-' a cateuuiw i- 'w rono ■'oe (iailii'a- 
iiiitha -Iha p. ''1* . At an\ rate the 'pa^aue quoted a dear 

example of the eohei'eiiee bettveea INiTitiaiiisa and ^ aiee>ika 

Tlie third eha'iler of ( iaiig'aiiatlai -Ilia’' Stud\ gi\e-- an •anahtieal 
aeeount ot the teeliiiicai p.irt ol ilie Miiuani-'a; eaeh ot the twmhe 
adi!\a\a' of the (,'aYtra eorie'-poud^ here with a >eetioii in tlte author's 
e\[)o'itiuii . except adhyaxa \ 11 and \ III whicli are eoinbineel in 
one 'cetiuii. The Ai tha'-ani'ia'aha , ineiitioned 1)\' me [lage o J . ha- 
liorrowed it" suiiject-m.itter priueipally from aohtaya Til pada C A 3. cf. 
(iaiigilnatha Jha. 1.1. [i. I i ■ and adhyava T ef. ihiilent p. OGd 
of the -Mimani'aeastra. Only exegetical (juestioii", relating to the 
. performing of ritc', are dieiwsed here. 


ArPKADlX T. 

lei'iii-i fi hn III . ijijii i/ii li'i , ■''H mil I 'Jit T' In Ijjii I'l/ii . 

I'inailv I wish to return to a thesis, touelied upon in the foregoing 
chapter, i liave alluded there .p. •'ill to my beUef in the .Mimaiiisa 
origin of the teins A/vt-y/'y?, //ly/yi/fA and ■•^iiiijitiJIn go which 
adiled sonuYime-^ . /A/y/'Z/v/nc Vi hen T first met with those terms 
in the textboc.ks of the m ncretic A \ aya-\ aiecsika . 1 considered 
tlnmi to be tin.' outcome o! a direct ob'Ciwation of language and 
I apiireciated here the neat way in wTiieh the most important 
proxinces of tliis study are delineated. The iinder.staiiding, uameh , 
oi' a spoken sentence is dependent on the following conditions; 
i. plioiietieal coniicdioii of words ithis is expressed, though not 
widelx' (Miough. b\ llie term ■siiiinnJIn . \icmit}“ of word", T . s\ ii- 
tactieal eoimeetion {nJ-rh.il-.sFr., ,3. logical eoiiiiectioii ^ i/<iiii/(i/n\ . 
1. tlie grasping of ideas, implied, Imt nut expressed bythespeaker 
[Inljiiiri/in. 1 urther .slud\ . Imwexer, showed me that this interpre- 
tation of this formula — - though methiiiks light as ajipreciation — 
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(loi ^ nor ai‘curiiti‘l\ -linw it- Di'min In rvo 

have ti» cuii'ulfi' the Iai't> • i. tile T iriiiiihitaai . lariiTiuiieit . ihie> 
nut yet occur iii the oltler ^^\a\a aiul \ aioc-ika v.riUiiu'; .. in 
the theorx' oi exe-'e-i^, explicith gueii in older Minniiii'a. we 

neither meet with t!ii' fui'iiiula, but with tlie tiiixe iiile', caihal 1)\ 
(i vxrmxWi iiA .lilt Tile Prribiiakara ''i-hool ji. ll(i ; ..t!ie pinfiple- 
of 'tiitaetieal eoiinectiuii, '-viitaeneal 'iilit and elliptie.d i xu-miuii ", 
Tlie tif't two of tiiC'C ride^. a" i' ck-ar foaa ih, ir red.aetion. 

eoncein the iiiter[jtineliun of text-', wheiea- the thiid ride relem 
to s\ ntaetleal eoiitraetioii. 1 lie lerni^ -m/, ////"/// and •!' i! , 

IiuWrveip. are ioiuid together in one jia'-aye o| tin- ( 'loka', ai tt iha . 
wiiieh deserve' to be (]UC>ted lor Tiii-^ lea'oii 

Translation p. 531 n'. .041 : ..INow we proreed to explain 
how, lor the purpose of the teseeitaiuinent of the validity of weiTal 
testimony — we o'otain a cotnpieheii'ioii of the pre\ ioii'lv-unper- 
ceived meaning or the '(‘iiteiiee . Irom the meaning' oi the words 

.coiuposiny' the .sentence'. 

Ibidem p, 533 nh Odd ; ..tsiinilarlv. staiiiliiig-in-need-of-the- 

inaiiner f ot its Itiihlinent ■ I'fijOitiid-l./'l.hiii'ljhrii'/i , the //////•'/, /o refer' 
only to tlie [iroeess '/Vi'7//e . And the process too, stmiding-in-iieed 
\n],ri':jldht of soinetldiiy to la. ful fdle-d . 1' rcstiieted related to the 
particnlar hJi~'cn,/ri\ thioiiyh eapahilit\' iinqiidhyi and. [iroxiinitv 
'Sfhinti'l.i.fljiii . on the yrrniiiil ol the inipossihilitv of anv other 
e.xplanati'.in yd the character oi the I'lroce'.s and the hhn rn jin , and 
the relation fietweea these . And the pi'uees' i' sucli a' ina\' he 
olit.diied from the 'ume sentence yrn in which the Unlaitin appear'" 
or from othei 'eiitcm.-e'd’' 

Tile tenii hlifira/tfi — derived from tlie cauNitive of hhn . 'ipnifvinu: 
'to cau'c to he and 'to conceive to be' — m exjilaiiied in the 
Artha 'aingra.ha U' having' a doidile meaning'; 1, rdh'I'i hlinraitit i.n. 
,,the peculiar activitv ol 'ome productive agent which tend' to 
make a [jer'oii act ’ and d. drlhi lilirir(i,ii'i i.e. ..the [iceiihar eiiercv 
ot 'oiiie per'Oii ! whicli I'el’ei'' to 'ome a<;iioii winch eneigv i' 
eng'eiulei'cd hy the dc'ii'e of 'oiiie object 

''ince the Xedia. according to the Mimani'a. lui' an eteiiial exi'- 
teiice, tile '[ir id i letiv e agent' wnieli brings man to the idea of p^T- 
loiiniiig 'iicritiee'. i' not the vvi'h of anv (iod wlioni he ohevi', 
hut tlii' 'pi'odiieri', e agent’ i' the Veda itself, To which thu' a kind 
oi magieai intliieiiee is attriliuted. 

J he aim oi the idhth hlfirniin is to roii'c man towards an drllii 
hlinruitil : the iiteaii' b\ whlcli the rdhili Ijlnlrditi'i brings this ahoiit, 
is the knowledge which the hearer of Sacred Imre po"esscs con- 
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in'i'iiiiiu' the iiieariiiiy of tlie o])t:iTi\e'' Ac. in it; tlie >})eeial form 
ill whieli tlii^ jiitiueuce Take' place, are rhe culog'ie.s fumul in tlier'C 
^aereil text'. 

Tlie aim of the firlhi Ih^ranfi i^ the obtaiunient of heaven and 
other dc'iralih'' : the meaii' are the 'acrificc' ; the nioilej of proce- 
dure are the and other ritual details. 

\\ hen we now try to cannliine thi' iiifoniiation vritli the pa-- 
siye of the rlokavarttika . it occurs to me a-: likely, that here no 
ili'flii and bhrirunU are dl'tingui■^hed. There i- only one bhuC'i.in 

which notion rc'einlile^ mo't the arthi bli'~n:<iiiri cit the Artlia>aingiaha, 
but i', at the 'aiiie time U'ed when the interiu'etation of text' i;- 
concerned. ’The energy of the poison engendered bv the dedre of 
some objects’ is in need \~ihn of a means, namely of a pecu- 
liar action iJi'ui/ijiio or "/jUt/u . What action meant, is shown by 
proximity — which term either may refer to the cir- 

ciunstanc(‘ of aim. desired, and means, reipiired. being mentioned 
together, or to the prO'ence of i the implements of] the action 
required — and Ity titiiess pi-ni/uiiiif/fca'-. At all events this i' cer- 
tain, xchiinidln doC' not mean •phonetical continuation' as is explai- 
ned ill syncretic X\ a\a-\ aicesika. but has only a vague meaning of 
iiearnc'S either of word.s or in practical performance. iXo doubt thi' 
vague meaning lias preceded the technical 'pecialisation in which 
the term occurs in syncretic Xyaya-Vaicesika. 

So then this detail again is a corroborative argument for the 
close colierence in the de\elopment of ruixa-.Miiiiaiusa and Xyilya- 
Yaieesika. 


APPliXDlX IT. 

The / i'iti-j,a-'<^U(:e . (jiii}ted hi/ i .abdni^scaiiiin hi he ennniieiite 

mi Mtiii(l//is(l-Sii/ra, . /, 1, J. 

II. T\( OBI has piibli'hcd in the XXXI annual ^IPll) of the 
.lournal of the American Oriental Society a highly intere'ting article 
Oil the oldest texts of the daiyanas with reference to their ehrono- 
logieal relation towards Huddhism. 

Tn this article Jacohi has inttM- alia examined the long eomments 
hy IvrviAKii.A on M.S. 1. 1, .■). A few quotations from this stiuh 
may be inserted here. 

p. 15: ( 'AB.viiAsv.vriix , the Ifhastakara of the .Mlmanisa Sutra, 
after hating eoimuented on .M.S. I, 1, 5 traiiserilies a long pa'sage 
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U' ''Ilf I'fiiLti'ti'iii of oiilv .MaiiiiMiiiiikii npiiiiniis aiul nut \ ft of 
\ liriiliiiisailn-ilorriiiie-, tlisiu'ia'finu' wir’n kuiunrilfi-iiliattri in iLf 

iiitfVpi'ftciTifii ut tile ^0 failfil sfcuiii.] jn."iip'e. Uf .lacolu'^ aintuiiH'iit'' 
j >li<ili (ini\ L'f[)fnt here tlie -ec'iin!' 

|). 0 1 .. ! Ilf fffliiiiciil tt.i’iii^ [ifi.nliiir tn rlie A iinanavriiiji ' (‘.is. 
i.'il'ii'iiiii , nhiiiiiC'i'iiniia . priicrthi'ij.iniiii . r,i..,ii,iri arc ab'ciit from our 
pa^'iiu'c. and iii'ti'iul ot tiu'iii oiil\ 'iicli word^ a^ [n'nl ipi ipi . hu'lilh' and 
jlinitii ' wliifli are r-uminon to all Indian philo'O^ilici'. are u^ed.” 
'■et' here the section on Buddhism ^ d , p. Dl. 


S n I I 1 1 ) \ '2 . 

'ill I-: vi.D'vXrx. 

i 1. i III i"i<i ji'hl ! iin 

My 'rinUf' id tin' ^ inlanta lia\ e Ik i n m,' ini \ linnlfd to < ' \ m k a i: \'s 

(•lannifnt' on li \ ii m: w an \X \'fd:iiiia S.ilra. I Miou , how c\at. e n to riny 

' 1 li. j,. .XT \i . 

'■'.nu'lp' -'■tiiii, \' Hi Til- I-. A - I. 7)7. 

‘ > t ill > ti : Jll' '-.IS. n. t A I 1 -1 , ( r j,l( li li\ t !m’ S,(1 \ O'! 1 \ , i! Ml - , I ill M 

T'>. ii'. 
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upon the i'i‘'ult' ot' tlii' 'TiU'V. ] waiu To ilwoll uj)oii tlie 

(in udapadiT a Karika. 


ilia toiu'ih pada oi c'ri^ 1. pai!!>nd i- called ilia 
wdiiah i< nai.wlatad dy oIami.al I >vi\-i:oiV a- ’{liit iialiiuy tlia 1ira- 
lu'and’. Tlia axpiaiiaiiuu of tdii'. Title i- uti'ui-deu dy aiuka 47 vtliieh 
nui' di tiia ti'aii'hitioii ipiotad: ..A' motion make? a. lira-diioid appear 
■'traigliT. aiuokad. \c.. ^o motion maka-' tliouglit apjiear a:^ jiei'Caivai', 


paraeivad. and the like”. 

aloka is aommented liy (,‘ainkara rlui': .... A hat ai'a the 
])eieeiver. and pereeived'r Tliey are only ihe m ti n t,r' rliat wTiiali 
i^ all thought: (july a motion, appearing as suah . through nrldijo. 
l-'or immovadia thought never mo\es. and tliouglit has a!read\ iiaan 
de^arilied as unborn and immovable. ” 

we see that hare the optical illusion of the eontinuatii e line 
which is drought about when a tlaiiie i" (piickly movial sound, is 
used ns a simile to show the illusi<inary character of all cou-aiou'nc's. 
And tlii.s illusiuiiaiy character does in.U dear — as in the lluddhi-tic 
T ijTiFi ita-cililfi — only (Ui tin' existeiiaa '4 (.xtai'iiul odjaa’,'. but aipially 
on refleative coiiscioasncss. The distinarion of peraeivar. act of p.ar- 
ceiviiig and the peiaeuad odjaat. ol ■Iniiker and thought, i.u seveinl 
thinkers, of ‘I’ and A 01” — all c!ia-e ilmriuatlou- aia illusiuUiiiy . 
false and worthless. The Vedanta of the Oaudapudina Karika and 
of (i'aiiikara are iiuleed more closely coniieated witli X.vu'umi .\a‘s 
-Madliyainika school than wirli the 7'Vy,7,^,/-/v7-4/, Tiie fact that the 
Xladhvtimikas were detested by the Adiaita-vedantins cun only illn- 
strate the liliiulnes-' of seetaiianisui , but eamiot ini-lead aii objeetixe 
historian with reference to tin' real liistoricai eoniicctiou of facts. 
INladhx amikas and Advaita-vedaiitins agree in nietlmus. in a^ IVu' as 
tlicx' both accajiT the y/v7vY/,p///y/ argumaiilalion or ran sirch of anti- 
nomies 111 huinaii thought, but wharinis the kladlix aiiiikas coiialude 
that the world ami all existence i' nothing but a meaningless chaos 
of niomcntan seii-'afion-: the \ I’daiitiiis tliuik that these antiiioniics 
sliow the exclii'ivt' existence ol AI>so!ute Being. .So tlien tliere i.s a 
complete agreement between Ele:itic philosii])hy ami Advaita-^ edaiita ; 
whiht lilcatic })Iiilo'-up]iv agrees with tlic Aiadlnamika teachings onlx 
in method. 


The method i- ap[)lied in the cha[)tci' itii to three 

subjt'cts : the notion •liecoiiiing, getting into existence, the notion 
of caiisalitx' and the notion oi 'pereeptinn . tiii' ])eraej)Tion suppose-- 
cau--al relation w liieh has been preixed to be lull c-i selt-euntiadietioiis. 

rile antinomies, eoiiiieeted with the notion ’becomuig are expre^-'ed 
111 eloka 3 thus ; Dvivediii s translatiou ' ; 
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>- , . TlillSA! t'-- , . 

\ IM. > , . bllitiect ; 

1 ;'ll!!'ii!tl011. 

IJ. i, ]■]. v'ii, T |) 1 r . i)i tlic tlioor^; that atoin-' are 

ihe Ciiuse of tile wurkl ■ utlier due- 

triiii-v. ,i^, f,.i' iii'^iaiice, the atomic doi tniic 
of vrliicii no part lias been accejitcil li\ 
citlier Alaiiu rir \ xil'a or otlirr aiitliontieN 
i. wljicii do not iieloiig to the Snirii ^ 
are to be eun-'uleied ’expiaineil i. e. 
reiVited by tile same rca'cn^ vrliich enabled 
U' to dispose uf tiie /r/y/'/Z/eer/ doctrine ^ the 
Saiiikliia •'V^teiip. . 

11. d . \ol. T p, ;is!. .Viudv'-i'' is given 'e})arately_. 

n — 17. 

II. d. di. vn|. I p, 4do. [lefntatioii ot the theory, given by the 

Vail csika' and otiKis. that the -Lord' is 
tile o])eraiive caU'C of the world, i Cr. iun'c 
the chapter on ’j'heolooy, 

il. l"'.vol. 11 p ;jS Di'CUssioii on the doubt ..wliethei. a^ 

li.i, foilowei' of K.t.yviiA think, the -old 
is ill it-elf non-iiitelligciit b , >o that it- intcl- 
iigeiice is merely adventitious; or if. as tlie 
'^ainkhyin- think, eternal intclligenee cmi- 
slitntes its nature''. - Cf. here tlie chapter 
on Psychologyj. 

11. .'i, olive!. Ji ]) li'.i. Refutation of the Vaiee-ika doetrine of 
mid .7 1 \e. tlic plnralily of souls and the (•onjiinetion 

hetween the s.iul- and the iiirernal organs. 
Reintatioii of the A aiee.sika doetrine of 
(iih-xla as a quality of the many souls. 

Of thc-c ti\c pa--am‘s onh' the second is ot importance and lua} 
l)c analy-ed nioic fiidy. 

Ana it sis of \'ed. Sutra II. .'2. 1! — 17 and comments: 

A. ('(! 11 n e n i a 1 i I \ of cause and effect. Obieetion raised 
b\ tlie atomists against the upholders ol Rrahman. 1 his reason 
shonn to he fallacious on the ground ot the system ol the ' aicc- 
sikas theniseKes, (Sutra 1!'. 

d. hoi-mulaiion of tlie oltiectimi • ..the ipialilies which inhere in I he 
suhstanee const ifuting the cause originate qualities of the -anie 
kind in the suhstanee iviistitiiTuig the eticet . . . . lienee, it 
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1 'I. 'Cl 1 ji'^li 111 111 liiiw iiii' Vinilii i' I'i'cciii! 1 ii! I'l 'Ii' 

! I ilii'lu'i'il! lli'llWlI l'\ iiic \ .I'lullll Iinlll till' 

...lil't 11' trillil 'j.llci l'',. 1 li’ii'i!' iillllllX (■ 'ill I M il I llM' 11 
Wnlcil illc hlllliuc lUul 'l!"li. .Mil ■('I'li.irN ci-llil'i 

'.ire l.im' 1111(1 ! . 1111 ;' . Idit ii 'i '.111 ( rliiiic.' '['Iici '.•■■■i' . 


(li 'Cl 1 1)! I' 111 
11 jll'illllCCll, 
( 111 111 ' \'. nil'll 


iinii-inrv'iliu'cnt \\>ciii inax '[ii iiiu ii'im t'u iiiU'liiL;(.'iit liiniiinnii . 

•' i\( [ill' i)\ tIi'' \ ai( ■ 'Imi' rrii'i'i. [i .’i''!) . 

e. lleiduiiilcr liv tin- \ ulrintin The (Idctniie ni cticct' hi - 

I'.illiriliu t'l TliC elillie ch.'e l.S tile cnil'C' il'"lil \'i ilii.'ll TiicV 'pl'in^' 

1' inn wnlc . . . . iN"i' (' thi.'l'c :I1|\ rell'iill Ini' tllC I'C^l I'U.'t inll 
Thar 'Ub'lalicej nllly :iu tn iic inliluceii il' e.\aiii|)!("i- Inr 'ilh- 
'Tiince' . aii.l qnalitie' nil!}' for cjiuilitiii'' , , . " ]), — 8''('i 

]L I’lic uii'eeii principle u-lr.sUi ami the aroin^. Jin- 

pio'iniiht' ni' I'l'iialinii ami wni'hl-di.'Sii'uciinn . liniii rlic ^tamlpniiit 
nf the A iiii'i -rika >utia Ih '. 

n. Exipn'itii.ni of lin'.v The v.'nrM i' rreaTed out of atonic by the 
iurliieiicc (.if ii'ii-.sin p, 

h. Uefiiratioii of thi' di.icnine. fnllnwiiin- uippo'itioii' are made' 

endeavour or iiiipai.'t i' rhe cause uf rlie ninvem.'ut of the atoiii' 
at the tune of L'l'eation : "r 'iK-s’ji re^idinir' in tIk" atoiii': or 
li'lrslii K.-'idinu' 111 the 'otiE idl three 'Ujipu'itinii'' ^’ite ri'C 
TO ab'iird ('i'inM‘(|ne!ici 

c, ( 'eiijiuiction of ntisiiis i-; iiiipn"ib!e. ( 'f. a 'iinilar rcfiiTation 
a,' < iiiiikara U'ed by the Yna 'eara^. . .S. 11 ]). 1 / h . 

S n n! o !' o j! n and c o n j ii n c t i o n ol the iitoni'. The 
n.irion of iiiiiereiice. iqipiied to the 'iippo'cd lelatioii hetw ci n atom 
ami iniiary cniiqi'iiuid, lead' to :i ieu'i'e"ii' ad iirHiiitinii. ('ittra Id . 

n, b\|) 0 'irioii of llie ol)ji‘('tio)i p. 

4, .'''.'If-defi'liee b\ the \ iilee^lki! . ■s/i,i/in''ii/n i' eleiiial and llicl'c- 
tnl'e CailllnT P'l\(» I'l'C tu illl llltililte I'l'pl'i'" p. .d''l)i. 

c. !)i'imt(.' ('(jiitiniied p. d‘.M) . 

!>. riie lilotenicnl ot aidin' pi'n'ii'd In lie llil|in'- 
' 1 b i (' b \ ;i p r ii ' a !i Lf I k a a r y n i n e n f a ! i ( i n ! 'u! ra I | , 

.. M ni'cn\ ei'. till' ai')!ii' would liiiNc to bi a"iniu'd ,'i' eitiii'r ('"cii- 
tiallv iii'Ui;' liii.iViii^' oi' e:^'e!ltlali'■ noe-.'ic: i ve, i c bntli i>r luitiiel': 
th'.'i'i' bi'iii'j,' ii'( liiiii altcrniit i\ e. !>iii iione oi till' iiiiir a hcriiatit C' 
1' |)i.i"il)'i', li tiiey were ('"(iiiaiiit adne, ilicir ai'li'iiti wniihl lie 
[jeriiia iieiit 'O th;it no iji'iihifin could take place. It lhc\ were C"Cii- 
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( 3 ') 

tialh iiiiii-:u'ti\ e . till ir iiun-acriviry wmlil be peniiaiieiiT. and no 
crealinii ('(inli'i take jjlace . . . . ’ iraii'l. i). n'.Hi i. 

NOTH: the aryuiii. iitatiDii i- a lieaniil'iil in.'taiiee for the elo-t- 
ielaii'ni '.tiiieii I xi't' I'etw I ell ^ edaiira and Ariiilln ainika liinkllii'iii 
A idle eelnnr 1)1' the ..Ami on aeeoniit of tile aToiii' 

lia.N lay eoleui'. -Xe . the revei.-i' nt the \ aieesika tenet nould take 

phi'a- . . . ' 'iLtiM i'l Iran ihe eueiuii'iaiice of the atnim liaA'iny 

eolorii' and other i[n,aliTie'. Tnar)- wiaild loliow rhak, roiujiaved tr. 
the ultiiaute eaii'e. tin-', -iia no.'" and non-penuaiieiit". [) o'Jl . 

'['he t! 1 !' I'e r )■ n t n n in h e r it f (| u a 1 i I i e ' ev li c li a r e 5 u p- 
pn^ed to inhere in t !i e atom^ of earth, water \e. iorin 

an oijjeelion aiiatn^t tiie d aie;-<iKa -'\nteiu It we ax-unie that 

^onie kinds ot atnni'. e. u. eartUle ate'iii'' iia\e mote muiierou-' 
'puid.itie' _tliaii e. n'. tin- aton'' ot 'vater . ir fuilow-- that llieir 'olid 
'i/e y/no'/' will b( iiiei'ea'ed liiereby d, e. tlie atuins of eaith will 
i)e laryer tiian th-'e of wat’-r . and that i!e.[)'.ies their beiiio atom^ 
110 loti^'er. That an inereaxe of (paalirie.s ■raiiiiot take [ilaee without 
a 'iuuiltaiu-e,U' iiicri-axe oi 't/e we Intel iroiii mir oliservatioin 
t'oiieeriiiiiLt' ed'eeted leiiteiial l.od.ie' ' We itui}' iiotiee lieie that 
('aiukarid' uinervatioiis inive not Ijeen wie aecurate!_ ...if, oii 
tile other hand, we ii'xuiiie... that there i' no diiffereiiee in lire 
niuiiber of the (pialiiic', we iiiii't i-itlier 'iippow- tliat they have 
all one quality only. or ehe we nui't ^u}q>oee all atoiii': 
to have all the four qiia!uic> . . . " {(.'oiunieut on ^ntra Ui . traii'l. 
1 ), 

A'. Tlie atoinie Tneoiyl i' not aeeejited by any aurlii.'ritative 
pel 'Oil yiitra 1 1 ' . 

('f. 11 , .lAeoM — '-^ir/.unit^ljer. der Jv. iheiin'. .Vkinleuiie liM 1 
[i. i’ld \i.-. — who eharari-ri'e-; d mlantii-Miniain';I. San.ikii\a-d oyn 

and A \ a\ a-d aiee^.ka re^pieetivi ly ii' . (.'riui. Sinrti ami ka'ira . 

//. iv e r e .S' i 0 ii 111 tlie eoinnu'nts on sutra I itraii'l. p. d'.'-l ■, 
111 tlu' eomiiieiit' on 'Utra ! / ('-inikani yi', O' a louy [)ule!llie.^ 
imUquauleiit of lladarii} ana'' Snlni' dd e nia\ di'tiiigiii'li the fol- 
lowing [loint-; 

ft. Poleniie' ayaiii't tlie a"Umj)cion of s i cate- 
n'orie'. .. The \ aii-e^ika' a"Uii!e 'ix (.ateyoru'' . wlia-li eo!l^utute 
the '.diieel-uiatter oi their '\'ieni. . . . 'i'he'e 'i\ raieeorie' tln-v' 
iiiaiiiiaiii to be ab'olu'iei' (uffiuent iie,;n eaeli otlier. and to liave 
dii'f-i'eiit eharaeteii'tif' . . . . ''ide l)\ 'irle with thi' ax'Uniptioii tlie\ 
make anotiier wliu-h ennti-nbei' tlie lornier one. \r/. thai (piaiitv', 
action. Ac. lia\e tin- aiVril'iit)' oi' depending; on siib'taiiee. Ihir that 
ts altoyether luapproj'r.ate . .. The sub.-,tanee i> in k-aeh ea.'e 
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biiii.;’ H-U‘iiniMl with 'ub-taucL-. wliertu' tlic \ ai(;e>ik;i waiit^ to 
uphold lliLir dilirraiii'c . liaU' Undci" k-TIcr a,. 

<■. Po 1 (■ 111 io s ap'aiii^r T !i t- d i ' t i ii c t i o u wiiicli tlie Viii- 
1' a :■ 1 k as lu a K a hot W c o ii c ij u } il M C 1 1 o li ' o u ni ij o y ti a ll tl 1 li- 
h 0 t 0 u a o -s /( I/I ,! c /~i // 1! . llaii^k j). olST) . 

I’olamic^ ao;iiilsi I lu* ;i i t i !■ c T i O 11 made I) a t 'A a a ll 
n iS j U 11 (■ t I i ) il i> i‘ 1 11 ]i t‘ 1* t‘ M C t_‘ ;i 11 U tilt* l W l> till 11 T it U S 

CO unacted ai. iial'a laTtev H trail'-i. p, o'.);. 

a, ( ' (1 11 i u n a I i .a li in'twc u t Ii a a v o in . t in ■' o u i a i; ;i t li a 
iutarnal oi'p'au aaiinot laki pPii-e. h a a it a they 1 . a v a 
11 o part'. 

P o 1 a u; i a ' a li' a i !i > t t ii a a ^ ' u m p t i ■. > u o i -y u nj y '! c y n 
hatwaau the 'imp la a t u ui ' anil i li <■ liinar'. a a- ni ji o n u di 
Sihi/i-li^sii d' that kind of intiihate comu-ction Avhich aMi-Tt-. I'ui 
iu'-ranca. hatween wood and varnidi' , Thibai i'. trau'latioii p. oD'J. 
^XO'L'£. Cl' tid^ diurii'sia.ii with the drst pinjayv. ijuuiad from 
\VA'"i!.,ir.\\ s Puddiii'iiui.s. undai letter l\ 

T do not laiiiaiiihar to have iUi.r tvttli the' tavin sii.,..-'rxit in 
Vaiceyika writings i'/i(i<-!v-;ri i> found Nya'-akinidall p. oO.'i 1 , 1 d 
u. P o 1 a ill i a ' a g a i ii > t the t 'a a o i \ o i ay r i / a y /■ .7 .. n h h n c a . 
-Vaaovding to the \diiaasika ..ilia -siinhs .''"i/,'! laiatiuii nnwt ha in'iiniad, 
heaiui'a uthafwi'a the laiatioii of that whieli akiida' and that which, 
fornix tlie alioda — which valatiuii actually a\i't7 hatwcaii the alfaatad 
.^uh'taiiaa and the aaU'al 'uhstaiiaa — i.' not po'Sihia'', .Vaaouling 
to the W'daiitiii ..tliat would involve tlia vice' of inutuai depaiidciica 
ihii-i-tii,-r:rrii!iiih:a '^ca fnriliar trainl p. ddh. dloreover ...die \ adan- 
tms aakowladga iiaithal' the 'a [la '.'ate lie-" of aaii^a and aifaat. nor 
tliair '■taiulmu' lu each other in the relation 01 aliovla and thing 
aliidiug . 

h . 1 ’ o 1 a 111 i ('• agaiii'l the iiurioii of a t o lu. \lo''aoVar . ii' 
tlia atoiii' are hinitad no' of iiiiiiut>. ixiau'i'n -. thy\ iiiint in reality 
consist of 11' main parts a' \vc aaknow h ilu'c ragiuii' oi ;-paac, whether 
tiio'C ha six or eight r tan. md aoiisarp.iantly tliay i-annof be 
lianuanant'. 

It i^ interesting to aonipara ilii' pa"aga with the iiifoi’inatioii . 
gi\an !)\^ Wassiliaw iVoui D'liAv.-.i 'vNa,-!)'i'n viiCA s work about the 
Ihiddhi-t Sauti'antikas ainl \ iiv.jraTsika'. 

W \s--ii..TC\v |). did'. ..I)'" !.'rh\ aka 7 nahniau libi'rliaupt .Munadan 
an, walaha kaiua riu'da i'auau . ii-a li dar AKdiiimg das l.ahivi's 
Saiiigha-iaksila dr iilailnni (lu'sc Monaih' uialu auie an dar amiarii 
klabaii. sondarii aim n /.'.vn.-iit-nvauni zwisahan 'laii la'Saiul. uui- 
rinyini <ia ainaiular ivaalnalsaii 'g, 11111 ainan, Korpar /,u i.ihlan... 
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7 .1 

w r .ubiiir I Ilf thf'U th.it a tiiinu' i' jHitliiiiu’ apart fruiii its 

ipialii if' , 'III! \vf aif nMia,-fil In If^-iiuate tlii' ili'tiiirtinn and to 
foii'iiuif iiiakiiif ii'f oi' It 1 fn!i^i.l-i- it a o'reat shortcoming in 
liuhau ilnmalii tliat it has .d'.'.i'' inliilgerl ton much in dialectics 
am! ' ipiii'iia . Imt ''i-'Xfii in. lirih- inr that, called 1 )\ European 
'fmiiai''. ''fuimiif f xpianatioii'. a ioiiu of self nee requiring patient 
fii'fiMug and mm 111 111' cmiihihatinn of experience. 1 think it a 
]iiT\ iliat tiif light tfinh-iifif' of tlm original Vaifcsika after all 
I'f'fiidilfd "a riMi' iliiedi Uji in the 'a.nd' . 

■ >. Thf pnlfiiiif'. directfd in. ( 'aifhaia in h' a.gainst the notion 

Ill 1 ' intfif'ting a' a i'. pif; f\.itnp!e of subtle dialectics, 

f ft ! faunoT agree vritli { 'anihara AcarvaV argumentation. Aip'in- 
si.lliii 'la'iiilif' tlif lou'if.d iif.-C'dl' whifh exists between correlative 
notions 'iifii as quahtx . aa'grfgaif am' fl;"s on the one side, and 
tiling, jiarts and individual on th.e oti.r-m And thus nijiifcniiJdlii pos- 
ses'Cs a fnndanunital iin jiortanec in tli • striictiue of huinaii intel- 
lect s(,.f here book 11 cliapter i 'fftioii .'I f d and 7 . 

4 . I'lie uoleinii'.al remarks, made liv Camknni luiuler letter //i 

L , - • 

abi.nit the iiotiou iif atom are .ntei 'im' mr the hi'torv of })hilo- 
sopliv It 'fonis to follow from tiio 'entfiifo. (pioted. that C'ainkara 
makes no distinction lietwecn ti.e an.imism of the ^ aieesikas and 
tliat of :lie llluavana Ibnldhi'ts. I'h-ii a cio'c historical I'clation has 
existed betAveen tlic'C system' i' ako pioved liy the faet that and 
the Vaieesikas — to itegin with Pit '.e.X'iAi'.vuA — and the kau- 
traiitikas divide time into 'moment', ie luulivisihle dura- 

tions oi' tune, st'o hei'C tlie sortion .m ihuhlhi'in. p. Sd k - 1 ). e may 
suuni.'e that the ksihiii-ficridu was a theoiw laid down tirst liy the 
Sautrantikas . and atomism li\ lim \aifesikas. and that then these 
two tlieories were acooptfil b\ both sejioois, l ew the rest the spe- 
fulatiuiis, given, oil tile atoms or nioiuuls. are rather naive. Ihey 
show an iinsutHeient insight in the jiroporlies ol spare. 'Idiat space 
has 'throe dimensions . Imt tint I'm' nuiuiicr ot its 'directions 
— taking anv point as its cenii'um — is iniinitely great. Avas not 
understood I)a tiuMii, TIica Uilk of an atom having six or eight or 
ten parts, 'ix or (‘ight or ten 'uics rlius ideiititving part and side) 
aec'.rding as thcA' dwtiiigu'']) lour rardutad points plus /euith and 
nadir, or t'lglit eardinal points ■:>, or i igln cardinal points pins /.enith 
and nadir. It is Avortli noticing here tliat. wdiereas Ixauiida ami 
Ei'acastapada mention ten direction' ,/ir,/S'. CuidilAiia in discussing 
tile existfiice of atoms, di'tinguislu's 'ix part' or sides of the atoms. 

Wo leain from the -Hi-'t of the tAve. pa'sages. ipioted iiiider 
letter //] from \\hi"iljeAV. that Saa'ii.I! \-UAK^ri \ taught that an inter- 
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A' we '-hail >ef iater ,'hi>ok II ■.•hapvei A llie iiiilueiice uf rire 
iiiitii.’i'il ill tlic 'iieltiiig 'jl ,_!ii e aiui guid. iia^ given ri'V in Kaii; 
on the pait 't chn ^ aivesiku'. 
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A lengtii'. jiiMeiiiie-' igalii'i reie.'lli W, [jiiiinMipliN i-- I'niilu! ill tile 
|)j"age \ eiianta .''Jltni if. C. I- — .".-i. In hi.i.k IV '^-(•ri^ll Vfi li, 
[ [l.iV'’ g’i\i.'ii ll' a !ul 1 -'51'' In Mine!: i ■'llolliil like tn aiiif liel'e tile 

ii )i ii I W! 11 a a ; 1 1 1. /tai'i. in-' 

!. ioe |r'l"ige ei)!l-!''ts nf fWii Oerlioll'' [1. 'I. [s 07 lllli] 

'A 'jO. I ne tir-r pait n niree'L-il a'^.ii'i'-r the >ai\r!'ti\ii(li:i' tiie 
•e -ond i-' expianied 'W tVaivAUx a- a pniende ag, dint the \hifiaiia- 
'■adlil'; hut 11 , Ja- Dll! ll'i-' 1)111, (■■;( ihat i UA I! \ \ A .n A hiill- 

■leil aii.e'Kei; ‘ ,\ n [iie .-1 a!i;i\ ann.^.i'- lii' ejiii.'iiijaii'ai le-- -Iaiohi, 
nuna-lv . ha' it.'enveied tiaat 'die \ e'. j-ji,.'Nage , ijiinted l)\ ('ahaiiv- 
liiidei' Aina. Sam, 1. h’. eoinaai-. ni it^ iiegiiuiing a 

reiunni'iii .■■ladiii’, maiKa diie^iane'. .nitii,-! ta.it jhe auiiiur m thi^ 
'I'ii 111 icd'il '■niiniieiit,..; I Uaia-MiiiKiiiis! well. 

nwdi;- liiat 1,1 :,i,ni.'e aa'Ii tI;.., >h,. Vetti-jansige rrierred 

anaeiiga pi e- n, -I ih. ’ ■i-iiiinai'ii -a 1 ' a n 'iieiii a m , i-ea!i\ 
an ijid e \ jaiiiii, I a'l’i m \ .."laiSa i! -7 -'v 
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u I'L'fut-atiol! 01 ilic ])oi*oc;)rib!hTv -. 1 ; aiui iirioiiiiim liy iator 

iutoL'pretatii )ii a rL-fiitaiiiai i;! too /O'-//--/-. /,,///,./// a> tlio 
oaO'e of tlu' f.aii oloto 'an> ^ of p-s ojiiral Utf . tiio puani"-. bioiiaiit 
f(jr\\aril m siitm SI . lii.,' oaijiai'.a d tho "aiiic \i/ rlio thoory ot 
uiiivoi"':il niuiiiourari!'o>v : it- ai)ph.-,i’ini! . !io\\r\ci', ha- ofoi! ohaiiu'ia!. 

By conipaniiu' tin- polooiir- in X\a\a f'ona ]\ . , 1 — ol 
with thuc ill ^\•!]dura 'i^atra 11. 0. i.C — -7 wo inai iiotico : f/. 
the X\aya tin- acoioi-n: . ,i!-o fi./iiiiiua' part of thr >aiirraii- 

tika and A aioet-ika pliiin-wpid,*- , hut Badaiayaihi and ( 'anikaia 
apieo here re-peetive!y widi tiie jladlivaniika^ and ^ ijfinnavadiii' . 
both rejeetiiig aToini-in. (h. on the apavenieiit in tin- respect be- 
tween f^ladhyannka- and iinanatadii]- the e\[) 0 'ition of Jacobi'-. 
J.A.k).^. lul. XXXI [ 1 . 11 ; h. on tin.' othe:’ hand the Xvataaiul 
Yedilnta .‘^ntra- ayn-e in their rejeerion or .Madliyainika dnetriiie 
ex[)omi(liii,a' that all pereejjtion- have epi-teniolopically the same 
value u- dream- aiidi ilin-ioii^. 


Si n t I o n d. 

>AMl\i!Y.\ J ')()(,; A. 


■i 1 Ihe vh r'li'ct'iiiii 'ij tin; Sn/nll/i/a au'J Itnid. 

Tor -Uiilyiiip' the Saijdvli;, a :uid ’'loeta 1 have [jiineipalK' u-ed 
t-i.vi!i;i:'s book 'nie hainkliwi Idjilo-ojihie' Jnd editiom. A li-t of 
pa— aye- occiirriiiy: in tin- I)o(.k, of \alne for tin- ^tndv of tlie 
\ aieesika text-, are eolleet, J hv me in book |\ -eerioii \ If tablt' (', 
1 -hould like lo in-a.'rt here llie follo'a iiiu' .•liiiioratioii- to (farbe'- book : 

1. .bvroiu iia.- |)iove.i that Bat \ \.i \ i.i . ihe auihor of ilie J’oya 
t^iLti'a eaiinoT iae the -anee a- tne yi'ain eaiian ol that iiaiiie. ..J'lie 
adoption ol' oriyinalli hi-reroih;': doeiriiH.- \iz. 'the atoinie iheori 
whieli oriyinalli belonyeil to she Vaite-ika-' and 'the doetiiiu' tliat 
time con-i-t- ol Ay/,/.'/- In, !’".!aiii,i!i the pliilo-ophieai ;wirlioi'7 
therefore mioii-iakeabl •, poim. y, ;i i,.!ari\<-i\ niodeiai lime, and 



ritl. \Ali>>lkA-:;'i<rL\!. 


/ i 

tliii' it til cijiiliiui the ic'-iilt at whirh v.’e arrived !)y examiuiiig 

the allii'iiiii' In liiuhllii-t (Incrrim-; cnutaitietl in \ : iiataely, 

that the nga Sutra iuu>t he later Thau the uth eentiiry A. D. Tt 
i' ])niha!)l\ lint !ar reiiiowd lu tiuie ircin leVAUA Ku^aa. the 
1 eiiindeler nt Samkh\ a al. A < ). S. xol XXXl [i. vll> A (harbe p. 11^ ,. 

0, Saiu; (Aadux \ iia uiiir-.A\\ Med. School p. So'' nieiitioiis 
a h‘ 4 'eiid ahniii a emil !'n\ eiyv between the Biuhlhi^t DigaagA aud 
liwaia ki^iia (hi 1' \ i! an \ i li V" (ie^ehichte de-' Hiuldhi^iuU'-, von 
Seiiir.iAii! [). IM'X wiiere the luiuie Ki.'-na is read\ Since levara 
Iviaiia nui't have h\ed hei'oie ooU A !>, M. AitiLiu, India, what 
can it teach ii-'r [). dhl ). \ id\ ahhusaea'- cuiijectni e ahiint the 
identity nf levara lArsna. the legendary n]>|)finent of Dignaga and 
le\aia krsua. the anthnr of the ^aiukhya karika. seems very 
])rnl)ahie. although the ''ainkhya-karika and the work" nf Dignaga. 
a" far as we know, treat of cpiite ditferetit 'u'njects Cf. Garbe 
p. Is. on X'aslbaadha as a contemporary of Jevarakrsua''. 

4. '[’he Teaeliet'-li't, given in M \ini a\ a'" ( 'amkara-\ iiat a ' \A F.nnt's 
Litei'aturge'chichte . Cte Au^gabe. ]). Obn note 05s is too un- 
reliable to allow U' to draw conclu-ion' about the date of ^yiisa, 
the author of the Yoga Bha>\a. or (ianda}>ada. the author of the 
Bhiisya on the Sainkhya Karika. So much certain that Gamlapada. 
the Sanikhya-aiitlior, cannot have written the \'edantie Gamlapadlya 
Karika .cf. however Garbe p. 44 n. 0 A ]). s; . 

5. As i> settled now by Suai.i Jiitroduzione p. 5s cf. Garbe 
p. ''S VAi'AsPAn-AlicKA lived in the liist half of the ninth century, 
thus bid’ore ('uidhaua's time. A more thorough knowledge of this 
versatile author would undoubtedly give us a dee})er insight into 
the historv of Indian philosophy and the mutual relation of the -eliools. 


k '4. Ircara Krsnd a/vJ PnfaTi/i/li, qiuihf-l i/i the J^j/tii/nkandali. 

On the historical relation between A aieesika and 4 uga see dAcoBi 
(.l.A.O.S. vol. XXXI p. 4Ve learn from thi' article that the 

s\ steniatical 4 oga has been the lending pait\ . the 4 aieesika the 
boi'rowing one 

fn ('lilmiAUA's Xviiva-kaiulali the Vogasutra and the 4ogasntra- 
bhasta are ipioted a few time'; m short pas-'agc'- tp. 5"' 1. b; 

p. i'll 1. 01; p. 170 1. 1: pag 0 7'' 1. S — fO-. p. 079 1. O'D. 
In the smie book Icvaka KimAA's Samkhya Karika is referred to 
four times, on ]). I lo karika 1\. on p. 0<U karika LX1\ A' TjX\, 

Srr iD'O' i)Hok II illJIJiTil’ \1 '■••ill'Bl 1 <tl4 1lltrl'fsTlllu, 

Vou'ti'^urra aiiil rutya^tapadaliha'^Aa. 
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111. \ All ..-Ik !.A1 

(in [) 0^1 Ivniikn LW’II !;i tliivi- !;in :,r il.,..,,. 

I'ctnri’iim' n. -/■ /i*/. > .'.''iiin 'inniKi- ni 'ii'.w ! •(' ci.iiiinun.' 

Oi ( 1 1 \ t"! n’v"" i 1 [ in T.. Inn ihliii'iliti .‘in.! j II 1 -- i ' 1 1 1 1 r \ 1.1 

!ibf I'atiuii . 


T 'iiiiiilii Uki- 'i' .‘.‘i''\vn'n .mn nnn'. n- in iia li-i ' jia — 

-aalv- r.iilecA 1 'A • -n ; i\ ' ■A'-.A ^ ll nlbl,- [' 

i. ''.lii't n i' ‘ n;:',!..- n'. (lAAiii;. ici-'i' In '■('ii.k- Inter 

111 (late than ('.nMia..; ' N ’> IT ■. a-k ■ an • A i;!! 'e.it. fn tile .'^aiiikijta ''alia 
Aniri’iiliiia - ;.i'I ’ i e'’“A A’.iriAt-i ■■ anineiitarie-, lAei-iiiiiiii- ai'" 

ill!. Ik el! rit- '.A' A'-'-"//./, h,,. '2 -( lil'nllt tile (lillii~l e/eeyA/ . 

IK). OO abi.nr tlie e.\i':( n.’.- a riie l.nul. un. alinut the -eiil aiui 
it- piobleiriatic eiiajitic'. no. •i'j ab'iiti the theory ot oiiijiir:,iii tiii- 
eoiieeni- a rtleiin.'-e te ' - lattva-katmimll . 


A ihirbe - 1 |■■;,■■eoTi,,,l; I, ,;n (i|a jiiakiiii oi’ lon'ieal -iii![/!ieir\ . 
iio. -i — U. a^ ty,,i.-'al :oi the "a'liitiiya 'y;.:;‘;'ii. when ct'inijati-u Aeirii 
the oihiT (lai e:i . -. .la- .1 oi'n.; ; i! ii pi'ee. 1 Id..- and 1 - ei iiurai beted 
bt' the Jaet-. I lie .)/ 7 a//.'/. './/'/.. // ei //////.//. //../.>, {//.a vy////'/ 1 - oltiai latei'ieh 
tu ill fhe Ayay.t-kand.di e. ut y. aJ 1 . I'h ]). ‘'7 !. Id; [j 1 ’2 1 . li- 
p. yo 1 . Id' ,ill(l -o !- the’ Ilii'li'ii liTi , 11,1/11-11 <! I', ht/t 01' /! ii/l I'iJsl h < t • A \ . 

kandali ]). b? 1. 4. ],. 12 b '^■ef. iiKireovei' IbiAYAXAb Kiianavall. 
JSenat'e- editioii ]). -io 1. 7 . (.'! ''Iaii Inti udir/:ione p. IIG — 117. 

y. rile (jtte-liuii', lei'iiiulared in no. 1 (.) — 1.7 are point-, iiuieh 
di-ei.i'Sed bo' ' ai( c'lka-. Ts'.'i. iS nn ant Ka a leiiitatlon ot /ihhncii 
a- a ^eveiiih c.itep'.'ry, an epinioii hejdi by ( 'ridliara and tlie wi'itei- 
of rile -'iiierelie X'. id a- \ aii;..':-ika iio. 12 i- op[)i^ed to the \ aie^•-d^a 
vie\\' .)t the (-tei'iirditf I'l tlie ■■•Az/a?//'/.'.'- aiid the traii-ieiict' ot tlie 
iiidi'. idiia] rliiiin'-; no. Id i- oppiji^ed to the d l•(.^^lll/l-llllal . 

dei’i lided by (,'i Tdiiani .Xb. kalldail p II; p. iUI. p. 1 1 I : no. J I 
-eein- to be diierteii ayaiii-t :i -iiiiiiar t'nesi- ot' tlie MTiiiani-aka-. 
dll' in the oiHei.il \ ideedka n\-teiii the notion (A.k// 1 - not aekow- 
ledyt d -ee Xy kandali p. I Id); eoiieerniiiy no. 1.7 -ee X\. kaiidaii 
p. bo i. 2'' e. 


1 


'./.AW ..A/ 


"-amkln.i no. 


1- aiKieked 


i )\ 


(,'|•niha^,l III 
eoni li lein ar I ..ai ; 
.sA/,///a.'/a . a ele.i! 
tapada'- oiiere-r 
eoninieiit- Uijoi; 


Xia'i.'i !sa'iiia;i p 1 J ■’’> . lin- eyre .-nni oeciir- in a 
l’ 0 "Ui.o''h in Pi'aea 'ta])a(',i - iSha.-'.a, dealiiiy with 
;.'.'ie. tniii tae pin -lion had not \ et rai-id, i^iaea — 
t '1 ida.ila (ji'.ote- here ."'.aiiikllt a kal'ika IX and 
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llM ') j » 1 1 1 !' ; I i;l !t I 

hl'torx oi lliulil!ii':ii iiibi tw.i |h- 

• i 


i.iM'i:! \i\- iil;!,'. il’iV’.ae tlie 

’ ll'.- ]).<" -k:'il!'kL‘ail ihr! l 1 !.‘ 


A ’lav iiiiflarioi!- Iruni l\ri:.\A ,,/ JSinidJiis,,/ 

1 'liduld like to in'ta-T lu-ie; 

!>■ I ■' 1 : L’llc '.L'ian ii! llii* hull)-''. '.hi:''! kli'.^ kaui' 7 'i;:i , , ii.ai'k' 
III niniT than nin' rc-povt an k' rk, iii'taiN 'li Tiulia, 'I’lii-- 

i'nii([ucri'!- ut' (aka nr Tururka la.ce. ekreinled liA s\va\' over a 
\viile tract ut cnuiitrv cniujiri-'inR' Kal'u], (iuinl'alra. Siiulli. X. W.. 
India. Ka'liiidr and part ut Maillis ad,, Ta. 'I'iin N. Buddhist-.,, 
liiue a tradiliuii th.tt the un^luy inonarcii wa- at hrst no lulhereut 
uf their creed: tliev a-ciibe his cMiver.-iuii to the iiisirmiientalitv 
ul the reverend iMidareana. . , luue nn -in^^le imlicatinn ni ilu' 

])rnhnh!e date lat hi- e<'ii\ er-iuii . hnr w,- -'nail hardh go far aiiiis- 
if we a— lime a- the a[)prn.\iniale da, to of the Cuuneil held under 
hi- ])atrniiau'e A. 0. 1 IM) 

[ 1 . I’d’d: ..The niu-t -iguiricant trait nf the Thiid Council is rliat 
it elo-edt a period uf old (piarreC hetweeii the -ect- . it did nut 
prevent the I’i^e of new aspiratiun- i\lahayani-m . which in an inci- 


pien.t state vva- alre.ady existing, eredong hoidlr raided its head. 
Buddhist authors explain this fact in a seuii-lusturiea! \\a\ 1)\ relating 
that the Boddhi-atts a Xagarjiina. the hmudei of tiie Madhyaniika 
sv-tein, was born at the time of the Tiiir.l (duiuicil . and became 
the greatest promoter of .Mahax anisiii . . . Cun.sidering that the 
Rajatarangini represvmts Xagarjnna as having tlourisln^d iniuiediatel v 
alter the Tiiruska king-, we may hold that Xagarjiina lived about 
llu' middle or in the latter half ol the -erond eenTury ’. 

rile Buddhist philosophy of the jiost-lvani.skean period i- cha- 
raetm'ised 1)\ it- iimre developed, teehnieal methods. Four -ehools 
arose in these times, iwii ut them lieing the eontiiiuation of tlie 
eighteen sia-ts of the prae-lxmiiskean 'permd. An acf[uainTanee with 
tliese four voiinger -v -terns i- nuiisjie'i.sable tor the understan- 
ding of the poleiiiie- in-erted in Brahmanie pliiloso[)liieal work-. 
s|H‘ciallv for tlie explanation of several pa—ages in ('ladiiara’s X vava- 
kaiidali. 
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Thoiiii'li [)r;K‘-lv:tii!<k>'-i i! iri'! i- 'nr mu miu, 

\‘t't ;l liniiit' of ■'|)nci!'.i: Lmi p.-,-, ii,,- liui'i ii'.'-vi luii . .i' klim 

Still will prove of ^oiiu- ii! ip op re''-:", •, ii_ j ,,v -.I,,. '!,t ii Ii 1 

haw })riiii-ipall \ tt'Cil kmi."' M.-nnul O'..! M.e twn 'iticoe-, 

1)V ()t, i'na.:\iAi:E aiul l-i >a \ Vvi m : If i"i\ n,i ili, iiien| \ i,i liu- 

Twel\f Cau^e'-. 

f '2 /"*/■/"- A 7> . 

I'he el'iwd nt the nh.h*'' ihuhliil'.a aoli'aill' [)l llieipall \ ; 

1. the Four fshjble I rath', Jr' ■. 

'2. the riieeu'y Oj tla,- I'-w-hie Caii^e-: ,. 1^ rntJiiU-^iiinn Ij ~iJ'i 

8. the (loetvine of rim >■’ -i., 

4. the doctrine of 'h. e. the nth'^Ji or iiii'emi (jiiiihty 

of the Yaieesik'a-'twteia . 

'I’he hi't-iuentiuiied avtieh- of creed i> < oiiiiiinii to all Jiidiaii reli- 
giou> thought: uiiil 'o t,ie the content' ni tlie Foiir Xohlc Triitli'. 
their preaching of [)ain . t\ith which ever', form anti pha^e of 
existence i' inihued : yet the foi niu’ation iii a Irnii'tihil chtii'e 'which 
imitates medical .>cience , i' typi'Ctdly Ifuddhi'tic. Tlie fjuiiite"ence 
of ancient l-luthlhi'iu . ne may 'ir , ai'e the Four X'uhle Truth', 
compared with 'which all other dognia' aie 'CcoiKhirt. 

And whereas the Four XhTde i'riith' form one ingenioii' thoiiuiit, 
W'liicli doe'' not l)ear (tr need. un\ altertition . the I'heort' of the 
Twelve CaU'CS is Oldy a later imaned (•oimloinci'atioii. Before prutiiiii’ 
thi', I diall , for coiiveiuence . tviite down the >eries in their 
authentic order, adding ttj eacli meiiiher the English traii'kition 
of Kernhs. 


1. 

aculijri 

ignorance 


•t 

><11 m-slrn ra^ 

iniprc"ion 

“s 

8. 

cijTiriufi 

clear eoii' 

eloU'llC'' 

-1 

ii/liuarHijii 

nainc-aiul-form 

5. 

^ml/i iifJniia 

tlie six oi 

gaii' ol .'t’llce 

(). 


cont:tct St 

flic 'Cn.'W with evterioi' 

/ . 

crdarfi 

feeling 


s _ 

! r-s// a 

dc'ire 


i). 

Ujjn'lfi nn 

cling'iim' . 

cff'oi t 

] 0, 

him I'll 

hccoiiung 

Ijeginning oj eM'tciice 

11. 

jnl ! 

liirtli . c\i 

'leiiee 

1-2. 

jO I'lhiifi rniifini [•'ilrd jjih /(- 

hriyindi'ti h !. Im-ld n rum ii //'y,//// 


oltl age and death, .sorrow, laiijeiitarion . pain, 
grief. (Ic'poiidenet . 




1 

ilL \ AIM '-IkA-'i-'j mM. 



"Tils' iii't point 


be m lined in refeveiice 

To rhw 

Twelvefold 

'i-rie^ . w ilri! 11 


'lecii e\)'h'j!'iic eonipu-'i 

."•i il'O'.i! 

tv.'o older , 

imie|)ern!cii' pai',^ 

il 

1 7 . n' 1 d. 'T 

he lieCe''! 

'I’V oi this 

(lit I'loii p!o\td: 

ii\ 1 

';e proniiueiit --lu'nif.caiu'e 

whic'n h 

.v-,/7 de'-ire' 


ii;i' iii '-■■lii'-, ii'. the circaiii-'taiK.T’ liiat unlv 

tlu- iiu‘ii]i)('r' ill 10 f'lnii a 'eru--' ',\ lucli can l)i‘ cxplaiiicd a- a 
cau'a! chain wnih ait diiricnltie' . iliiiLlly In, tiic fact tlial iiii.'X of 
the 'c\ca iiinuiiii' occui- aKu in the tiicorv of >..vau(J/i/i^. 

Blit there ale not oni\ a puon leii'On' tor the dui-'toii ot the 
Twelvefohl chain into two --cue> . l,ut aBo hi-turical luuTeiial ha^ 
lit'cii collected li\ Di i.A '. Ai.i.ia, Boi -.-.ix in ^iip|',oit of thi- the-'i". 

’riieoiie dc' Doiize Cannes ]). 1. ..Tai definition de la detixii-me 
Xolile X'erite 'Serinon tie Beiiare- fuuinit le cadre et exjilique le 
i)ut da l\-n/Uiia'Vttiii>ljriJ/i a si\oir: deiivatiou de la >ouffrance . 
explieation de- eaii'e" de la re’i!ii"aiice ■ L'oiio'iiiiition < ■■sciun'(loi;(t ^ 
tie la soutfraiiee . e'est La >oif = (Ic'ir . qni conduit it la reiiai'?- 
siiiet' I : .rd‘-e\i'tenee' ; ([iii est afCoin])ac'nee de plai'ir et 
tl’iittacliemeiit niuiiJi-i-Ufin'' , qui 'e ('oinplait ea et ia ; elle C'T Tii|)le . 
concRpiyceiiLe . cle.rir d'existeiiee . cldwir de iion-exi'tence'h ^ — • Bt 
■■re-e\i<tenee''‘ esl yvnonvine de 'outtiaiiee ■ jireiniefe Xohle erite' • 
..La nai'^ance est >oiitf'rauee : la vieilltW'C est >ioiitfi'aiice . la nialadie 

e-^t .souftnivice , la lUurt e'.r .^tnirti'anee !e cur])> et I'anie . la 

vie i)li\>ique et la vie morale i=-- d'dit'IlKii'' sont Miiitl'nince". 

..C"est-a-(lire . pour tlegager uiie ..eliaiiie tie caimalite" : la soif 
i//.yei7i, desir i^eusucl ou iiitelleetnel. aecoinpagnee tlu phii-sir 
([ii'elle troine daii' >oii ol»jet. et (le rattaelienient ./vn/i/l. jiroduit la 
renaib'^ant'e ^ iiniiai'hiinru’.' . e'e^t-a-dire la :^(luffrallc•e ■. nais- 

>uuce, vieille-'-e. niort ; ioim les iiiciileiit' de la tie et la vie elle- 
meine >oiit >outiianee.” 

I'heurie iU‘ Lou/e Caii'e' p t!5 .. Benaissance \ jiiiUiKin') et souf- 
franee X'ln hn] [irocedeiit de I’acie i kartitdii ] : elle> eii >ont le fruit 
' i, liltin') le ..lipeiiiiig" irvA/Zv/i; a sou tour. I'aete jirueede tie la 
passion. ..infection " xkievn')-. telles sont les doniiees logicjues tlu pro- 
lilf'ine. Be jirn h ! ijii-xn m ii ! . <}iu si' doime coniine uiie descriptiuii 
anaivtiqne de la production ties iilienonieiu'^ ilouloureiix . . . doit 
pur fon'e([uent (■xpo'-er rroi' plci-e^ . ou clieiniii'' . ou oniiei'es. . , 
;'i si\oii' i'li'i-ii. .pnlcctioii ’. Lnriiiiiit. ..acre , n/illn ou ilti/ii-lia ou 
iiiiiiiuiii , fruit, e'est-ii-dire -ouliraiiee. c c-t-a-dire uaissauee ". il)e la 
Vallee l\m"'iii refers in a note i.a. to Visiidtlluinagga, >um- 

mar\ in .I.IM'.S,. I sq 1 , p. Ill' 

Before now further explaining tlie 'Twelvefold Chain we must 
observe tint it has no eosiiue sigiuticaiiee .as Bai r. lh.rs.sEx has 

i; 
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. luu i'!il\ beai'" iijinii 'In 'UlU'-inu -.(i i!,,- ludn Li'iii-.ii mciIil;' 

I 'l ( )i,l i: \ \!AR! J), 0) . ! l()!n [111-- I'll'-U,-'. lli It ihr I'.tU';!: rh.ilii 111 
I'milillii'ni raiiuiit bi‘ t'l rla- i w i-im -ii\ r !iriiiri|i'.i - n.' ili.- 

>17111^11^:1, :i' Wa^ pi'upo^ial b\ -bv' nia 

!)Ut. I'll the CDiitnii-v . ii we 'mmu a. .‘iml ji.inil'r; in I'lial!- 
itiai!!'' jiiiLli aih\" . till,'!! tlie li^l la , in ihi* \ '. a \ a-"! ''iiaii 

Wli', e'-l tallilia be The lleaU't ei 'lil ^\ e liat, aiu.uU lintlei ,1 ihai 
lilt' IwT IlkeWl-e eulWl^T-' • a twn Ltlullji-' . n! \S hlell llie i'lT't iillU 
e’luiii .'laliA die uicwt iiii|ierTa!it -uhiei, ^-iiiatler i ■; l._\[)Iau.ili i \ ^eieiiee 
— l’li\>ie^ aiul 'jieeialiy l''\e|i'i|\ia'\ — wlui'f tin 'emiii! eepiaiii- 
t!ie eaii'i'ii >erie' ol We iia\e t'lirthei Mated tlial 

eriaiiialiy had the lueaiiiim' ul and i.eeupirdi tin.- lii-t pl.iee 

111 Lite 'el iei . so that tlie urdei' ei tUe iiiiL' wea- oiieaiiallx 


a 'tliklliu' ie^eiiiliialiee 
Df la ^ alli-e PoU"iii 
le written ill iiiNeited 


I. ilx'eea i-V rayiij or 1. dve-^a 
■I! iiravvtti 0. piavitti 

d. pretvabliava -3. jaiuiaiii 

■1. pjial.a -] . (iuiiklia 

d diihkha 

It ealUiot. I tiiiilk, be dwiiied. that rlteie i' 
between tlii^ 'ciitw atul the uiie. cpioted b\ 
li'oin the ^ i^itddliiiuae-ga , ami whieli mae 
1. kleea --= nioha, midtit eV ti'oa . 

'd. kaiuiao li.e. action, and not l.-nruKiii in tlie 'eii'e ot atli'ta 

d phahi . 01 ' vipiika . 

!. jaimiuii. 

d. duliklia. 

''() we .see tliut in l)oth plaem in \iMuldhimaoga XV 11 .V 
.\ \ :i\ ;i da I'eana I. 1. d; h/y.ri I'l! i' desei ibed a^ eoii'i'tiiiL' of li\e 
link', with tlii' dirtereiiee that the \ i'liddiiiiiiagmi piai-e' y do'', 
jiiiniifhi. I iu'tlier no serioit' objection^ ran Ih‘ rai'ed au'ain't 
the nlentilieation of the live lu't links of the tmthentic FraUrva- 
'ainntpada a ith the lixefohl eliaiii of 'aimiua wiiicii we haxe attaiiiedi 
111 tile abo\e de'eiibed \va\ In other word' i' efpiix.iKnit to 

ilri-.yi .V i-ruKi:. I'jirilfian to i.ari,ui,i aeii\it\ . ///novz to /,/o//o. /'o// 
I'l'ii'i'i-i. and jiirih.iiirii.iu to (lulihlui. Wh- mav iiotiee imaeoter 
explauat ion ()| liliiii-ft a' iihnhi i. e i- uue "i'eii 

!e, iillddhi't 'eilnila'L', 

(hilt a few word' nun be added here in reference to the 'even 
are .'xaetlm like the li\e lirM yov/ia-p/,/' of the 

■"■igui the heading,' of prinuti\e seienee-. 

origiiiany lueaut the eKterua! world, ehaiaeleri'ed a' it i' b\ exterior 
appearauee and luune 'fur to primirdte ihouglil name i' a real ipialitT 
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^8 

nl ill,' illUlU'-. tlif aii'lliiniihlli UVO the Iii!li'illu,il uVUi.!!!' ot Seilr-v,' , 

Ilf lilt' XmImi; X tiic tin,* ii'- it \vi\' 

!l^ iln- t in I'k- .\f' -vwanK inh.n'i'nim \va< fnkci! iw aiiutiier 
'i'ii'i'. \\n^ ('p.ili'il i!;.' fXTii'iial vmivM and bfuanie a 

(•' ilU'i'fra' fur all ji-vi-liical facis. \' ^i> tia,' tir'T term ///•/'■////A . it imi't 
hot he takeii ih a eo-^aiii-ai . later \ edaiita 'ei'Se, hut it aim])lv 
iiieaiia. :i' [ire\ ii hi'-l \ iiithcaiLd, the iicuoraliee about tlie re:il elia- 
laet"!' of huiiiau life, it' e^eiitial mi-eiableue'" aud it- hunulatiuvi 
oil (!e:^ire. Aculiifi, therehu'e, tlie '-aiue idea a•^ xhe ,iiitJi//ojnn,iu . 
wlui'li aiipea;,-- N va\ a-dai i;aiia 1. i . tl a-- a hiiidraiiee a ijnciiriin . 

hell iiri.lij^i oi III ! I h i/Ti ,7/iiii'i iiiakt ' place tor fnttciiiiAuui i. e. true 
iU'ia,'lit‘. then de-iie vniii-'he^ and tvirh it all it' eoU'Ciiueiices 
' /j! n r I'l h ; or I'jj 'iiJo iiii v.Vc. . Vet tliere olio great ditt'ereiice be- 
ta eeii Ihuhlhl'iii and fN'\ a\ a-Vuiee'ika : tor. \\'liereu:< thc'C Hraliuiauie 
'\'teiii' eoii'iuei' irrl-n . iiiA]iii~ij7i~htii iVe, ai- (jualitie' of the eteiaial 
nhii'iii. Buddlii'm deiiie' totally the exijteuee ol 'uul, a denial 
wdiieli received afterwards a elialeetical fouiulaTioii . when the old 
Hii 'i hjii ! rn-rrnlii the dogma oi tran'ieitry ot everx thing < laid develoj/ed 
into the I,'^ai:ithl ii7ii ri-i;nilii the dogma ot luoineutarv dc'tructiou ot 
et ervthing existmit' . 

Wliereas in the Xta'a-'ystem the ten [jm nii.’i/it^ weie left a lou'C 
enumeration, tlu' 'Ciic' of l>iiddhi>m — originally two.seiie<: that 
of the A'niiiUiri', i. e. elements of exi'tence and con'ei|nently Topic' 
of 'cientitic di.'seus<ion , and that of ehainlike ■■<riiiii-rirri — wu' reca't 
into one cati'al ehain.- The most logical attempt, whieh i.s seemingly 
old cf, De la Vallee Ihms'in ]>. .')(> note 8' and wiiich afterwards 
dominares in scholastieisiu . is the one whieh divides the twelvefold 
chain into three portions- 

a. 1. iir'i'hil .with the inclusion of the other l.-leriK-. Ir><iift and 

'ln‘-':ii'-. d. x'l 'll A'n i'll d. e. kni'iiuiii or fnh's/n). 'i’his groti]) i'e[)reseiits 
anterior life. 

h. o. rijinh/a. 4. ihniinri'pn mow: the human being'i. a, .p/V- 
‘1 ijii III ud . (), spinrii. I i.'i'i/ih/ii : thesv' are the results of the iormer lile 
in this life; si f|■s,ld. ‘i, I'jiri.lhin . !<• hluicii ■. these rejiresent tiu' 

eauses in this iifr of a following life. Together then the notions 

;; —10 eoiistitule the [irc'ent liti’. Bhnni here means l,'<i ruiini aiul 
Is s\ non \ 111 with sam'i/i n ! II m tin' livst group (See He l,a ^ allei' 
Pous^iai, 

r, if 14 rih iV 'iai-i':niiirii,iii ikc. . the'e form the future life. 

The fails that liie scissioii hidore /rv/o is more or le'S negdeeteil 
and that two dift'erent terms snnjxkai-ii and hhurn aie used I'or the 
same notion, show clearly that this twelvefold ehain has never 
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ilex'll iiiilili- Jlat./ :i-- 'i • .'i' With ilir tt'IU' 

L'l’ ' I. M I - 1 1 iL /-/V^ /' /y^/- ^ '////-' / -y '' 1 1 " ■ II t ‘t 1 Ml' I 1 1 . 1 I ' M t I '] ( 't ' t ! 1 n 1 1 i ' M 

"I’ii. ija-rii'l'ni . mil! as --llch iai'A- cXt-i' |hi tl'':t! nl 'I'liiit ilia \alllr. 

o , //''■' ./ 'li,:. 

i'lk- 'iaiiiTfi' '/ii iiiuiiliiL'ai 'll w! 'ki; A A A' .ii\A -■ ',i!'.:!-il,!!'!ai!a- 
-a • 1 U i i ' 1 i:i 111 :;'. i.C r. 1 > h W' ha ihi' I'. 'I 1 li i 1 1 n 1 la'i ;i 11 t'lr tilf 

! 1 'l\ I i 1 1 1 ! ) 1 1 ‘ ' i : ■ ‘ Cl '1 1 i 1 1 i I ".] K if^ ' ’III : ' ■ I ; 1' 1 1> t - K : i 1 1 1 ..1^ r: 1 1 1 ^I'i , t a . i ^ 

i'l.l' 111 a|i,Ta mi' W al'i; iiaiillA h ‘11 Wiiiiall 'Hiili' 'i 1 1 C 1 1 1 lr< ;l 1 1 r i' 

tile !.li'ai)[iL-ai'aiicw of Ihlililiil'li! li’-iu India aiui \xuii the lirl|) nl 
liiilirLct a!.uir..'w>. \ Cl it' iuliK'" nl It' iniiitci! 't/r and 

the \ci'\ ad.iiiii a’oh anil urhiv aiiin/Oitrdi ’.I'aii'la' n ai h\ Ih ia 

1 '. Ihii'.'ik, it am mu' lim nin't imjionaiti 'uutci'' m 

iiil' .rmamni aontc-'i'iiri!;^' I’addiii'ui. 

Ill the I’oliowiim' aiialv'i' of. lu/ve houk l\ 'ectioii ATI 1) and 

i.'i’itisi'iii 1 sludl reioi to the tiaii'lariiai iiiunti-niLd .Miise.in, Anii- 
\elli.' 'el'ie !1 ]). aO — io. ]). J il — 'A.l/ . Ill |i, -lH — a-1. tj'd 1 — -Ihl 
and fhf ediriim in the Anandaetama S'l'ic'. Poona rc'peetix el\ 
ahhi'A, dated a' Af. IT. M. TTf : ami P. 

B“fui’e c iiiiimMieiim: luy analysi' T 'inaihl like to reniiml the leader 
of tlie [hail of eumpositiuii wiiieii .Madimva. Aeai'va Ini' followed in 
lii^ ^'aiiigralia. lie de'eiibe' here 'i.xteeu 'XWU ins of whieh the raiukaia- 
\ edriiita i' the lii't. Tin- order, ehn'i.ii. dejjeiid' on the [iliilo'i.iphieal 
X'.dtm. a''i_itlleil to eaeh o1 the '’'telil' Ihereioie mile liefel'odox 
^W'r-nis are deseribeil tir't and then the 'exam orcliodo.v llareaiui'i 
iw'itlLA the >i'v. e.niiim mix ealleil 'o, xve hml lieie a T'’anini-1 hiri;ana 
..Miiditaxa — 'a'.< (foxvi m, - ii^e' lid' p.'enliar term beeaU'e the 
Uiaiimi'ii'taiis adopted and Inllx dievelujn-d the idea o! the Puixa- 
eriniatii'a 'oliool that 'oiind i' eti rnal lie thei efoie meat' of .y;/,o/,/ 
her.' ;ind not in hi' daiiidni chapter . due iletenniiiati.in oi tlieir 
oiii 1 O' njli n " 1 ! xa.hie eleailx' 'hoxx'' the nanow-iiumiedm'" ot t'ne author 
mid. ill.' iiiiliiem-e of 'extmiaii jcaloU'-.. and piejudiie. '^o we liiul 
i’ll' iii'i’iiiee pia"ed Mwond and. ioiuili llie ISaiiddiia ^X'lem mid tlic 
il’iMxxi A - \ I ( Ian 1 1 . blit iiintli thi niei'iairial 'X'teiii liaeliiiiL; the 
.’die!,!,; o) an aitifieal ee-r;ir\ xx'itli tin in'ip oi droniii'. 

! iirtii.'i' xlailaaxa aini' ,n 'liOiXiiiy mo',' ,.,i| ifn. Iie'i'rodox 'eef' 
I'eiii'e .’anil niiier. Tiiii', the i’uidnllia laiapier iumdii' xxilli a poleinie:- 
aeioii'i In.' niati-riaii'l.' '( arxaka' x\ Im den’, iiii’eriaiiT to lie one of 
Tin- ini-i OI i|)\ 'oaree' of kme.i h-dae . w lierea' t lie next eliapter on 
tin -iam.i' i) A'iii' with a lony p:i"ane auaiii't llie doetniie of 
eonipl.-re iiioineutarine''. iipliei.! b\ the Ikiuddlias, 
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!n till' piiicini; ■' iigain-'T tin.' ('ai'valAa^. witli rcfei'ence to a,/ ui'.'ai/n . 
Matinava u-o- TWu i [ii(iia!ii!ii' [voin ]);iAi;MAKir.Ti Ai.li 57; (I! 

P. .j a’ y\ . !1 tj 1 . Til. !il .’iO-S; P. 7 , oiie of tlio liio't 

know n HiuUlnist autlioi'-- on [ogic. Purtlioi' Pe la \ alk-e Pi'U-"i!i 
iiioiitii > 11 '. a j('\v iiaialli'l' liL-tw can till' introduction and the \\a\ni- 
hinda aiul tin- X\ avaluinln-rtka c iii- notc" ir. and Id, 


iiiU' \vc nnn conciii 
ha\c k-'cn iioi'i'ow'cd 


iln- ilUi'o'liictioli to the Ifiiddl'.i'-t clii'.iJtcr !>> 

1 

;cv duc.'t'v or indirectlv Iroin the EinldhnM 


h lu'iciaii'. 

’i'lic cxpu'iuon oi' i5nddhiv'!i it'>clf b.'gin-:. thus. 'i.lJ (i 1 : P. 7 
, Lc' ixmddlu'aa font rk*'idcr !a 'Upr'inc iitililc dc l iiomnic dan" 
Ullt- quadl'll])!;' lia-uita'i'in '■ hhfi i'<': un ( 'uniUi" SOU" Ic" injln-: 
do- f\i adi hvaiiiika" . dc ^oa'acata". dc ."autrautika" ct itc ^ aiijlia.-^iKa". 
lc■^ houddlu'tc" "outiciiiicut iv?],'ccii'> cuicul ic> (joetiine^ uu vide coii:- 
[)lct •>■///'/■'/-( -/vn/./Z/'n , du \ lilc c.xtcriic • hll.iid-rPiiiintrii' . dc 1 a[icl'- 
ccptioii liidircctc dev ',-h-.oc< cxt.-i'iciirc" h~Ii/.P,'f/iPhii‘,t,ciin!''a ct d,c 
Iciir a[)crccption iiniucdiate l~l.iPn'ii'ii-i :i,:a . 

.\ftci' a veiitence on the divci^itv of Tea-?iiinu' 'la, diver'itd- dc 
rcU'ci.;lieiijClit' couic^ aiialiici' ])a"acc which 1 like to (.paotc; 

..•’I'oiit C't nioiuentan.’ . inomcntaiic : doulcnr. dn.udcui . iiidiiidud. 
iiidniducl. vide. \idc . t C't qiiavlriiplc lacditation Jj/iri, p- 

(■i'frs-iri//ii qui a cti- i ii'Ci^ai,'-c ■ par Ic Maifrc : . 

niii't notice that Matihava ii'es. in tlie passigC" quoted, 
the tciau bliPcfijiP in ililiercnt meaning': in the lii't pavsa.gv with 
reference to the nnun dogma-; oi -ihc tour "Cct-; : in the scciaiid, Kj 
the fo>u' main lioint,-; d.i'ling'ui'hcd liy liiniM-lf ni the .Madh\ a.nuka 
and Vigai'aia doctmic" "cc here l)nok 1\ .sectic-n \ Tl taldc 1) , 
Ihi" "Ci'i'iidi h!: n rn :’xl ‘I //;i ^ reminds us ot a pa-;"agc in 
\^ As>ii.ii.w " l-luddiii'.nu". wheie the '! lauptpuuktc dicr 1 lTua,\ ,ana- 
J.chren' arc d.cscrdicd .p. li>"' ; 

..Pndlich hc.'chiiiiut \ m /!ig^.i\ ei.'C niclil nm die altcn (’rav.ika'". 
"iindcrn atich allc i'dirig'-n kuiddlhi'l l"(■hc^ Schuicn, iiulcm du> I'hii- 
"cheidunu' dcr'ciocn (‘incn \usoang’'pimkt tiir ihre jilii'oplii'ciicn 
-Vii'chauiingcii kildct. cine \iel adi'tiactcie. walu-'cheiiiiich 'jaitcr 
als idle ilhriu'cn her\ orccticteiic i'liquv, iiauiiiicli ; oli due Existeiu: 
der .Materie amuiiieh iia-ii "Ci : Uic'e i ra.ge i>t iiii/.w eiii liialit cine 
Ifntw ieklung dc" Iinddiii'ti'chei. Pegnlt" \on der mu! di r 

(\||l<■|^l‘l!lcU ailel ( ieg'ele-t.inde, w . 'clle ! l:i //rri'il'b'.s 1 1'pra'iMlI I! ell 

iiiid, iiidem "le tempoiiir exi^riren . ! inwaiulluiigeu iiiuerwoi'itai "iiul . 
we'hall) der (iei't ancli bn .li'-L'- Im^l ■iD'clm bfi/i / " 
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ilnlil.hd cap. Xll : r cap. XXll — XX'.i iL^cU^'i' Hi nil the iia'st 
revered (Inu'ni.i- oi' the Hllilehi-lic chllicii, the uaiui'e ut' the 
iUuullia. the rour Xni,!e Trnih<, the Xiinaiui aiiu the ihatltia- 
Miiuuti.'aela '>.r -4.v7^///,p7;,_r/,/ Tlii' arraiipeuient jti\e' it' (piite another 
iii'iu'liT into the ^hailhx aiiiika 'chn-.ii am! pnnc' tlu iii'iitiicieiiev 
01 Maclliava’' expu-itioii. 

1. Md'l Inti'/i ■'< d ! j,n<i hmi hf //'' MiiiJ/ti/itiiiil/i . 

Ill the -■^arva-daivana-.sniii'i'ralia the .Madhvamika 'chonl i' (h‘'crihed 
loHiel the tour lieai I ijii;S ■ , '4///'///, .siyi/dlsi/iifitiyi . 

r" Iiiyitri . ! lie tl!';‘ll"ion Oll riie lsO,i('i/i',n,yjil colltaill' two point'. 

d. tlie l-y/d'ilnrdt/a it'clf tAi. jj ir.] — ;j. P / — In , thcM'efu- 
fatioii Oi ■sdi,iil//i/d and the two other \ aii e^ika iiotimi'' r/rmy/ and 
•<(! .idicd.yt .pAI, TI 71 — 7;-) P. ]() — II . 

A pa>'ape parailci to a i' ibiiiid in the X \ ava-kaiidali p. 7-'3 Xc., 
where the eternaiiu of 'uid i' iiplield : ])a-Mme' parallei to h diidein 
p- 1-1.1/ am! p. ol / b.-H, wliei'e the \ aiec'^^ika notion ot ■'<iliiid mia 
iy d:'eU';-.ed, . 

1 'hould hke to la\ 'tii" eii tile iaei that in |)a"au-e n and 
i1' paialhl ill the X \ aya-kanilaji . lyuidi doi'- not -impii' nie iii; 

indi\ i'ihle duration’, iuit ‘monieiilaia . iiidiiidual coii- 
‘h con'eioii'ne"’. a-i example ol 'iieli a l,-x,i,di the 'en-a- 
'‘''11 ’lihie ]' olit II liieiitioned in tlu* .Xyaiad^andali ci, M. Ii i j *7 
note .'jfl . 

'■ '111',’' 'iiinii.'e ihat the l.sihdirdiln wliieli laiielil the niomeii- 

lar;. e.xi'tiaiC' oi e\ er\ tliiii- . took it' oiipin in the ^aiitiantika 


w 


f 1 ■! 3 1 ''ici 1 1 1 l}i , 
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"(■hint! "(je Di. i.A ^ ALi.r.L i’ort-.'-ix, (>piui(His p. 17 '^ lVc. . that it 
w,!-" iicccpl 1 il li\ Pr:ii;astapu(la witli "liu’ht alTai'ation> sea .TACdr.i , 
.l.A.(-) I'. , aimi) I'Tll ]). 09 . but that it was totally ohaiigetl in 
charnkter liv the AlaJlr. aiuikas. For thein the oi iginal 
wa" imt itulica! (‘laaigh. T’or if wc suppu-o that time exists, that 
it gill" (111 111 -i "U.-cessieii ui' temporal atoms, then there rvonhl 
be a, fixed arrangement of all the things in the world during siieh 
a teiiipnial al'iai. 'I'he aeiUi' dialectic" of the iMadlyvamikas would, 
liowei cr . disco', er manv aiitimanie" in the notion of sueli a uiumeii- 
tard} fixed ndatiaii be'weeii all thing". Not teiuporal atom", there- 
fore . but a elnei" of momentai'v "Cu"ati(ai' wa" the ultimate re'ult 
arrive'd at iyv till" mamia of negation. So with them the formula 
'^/irrih,, beeanie rea!l\ identical with the formula '■>•«/ (vog 

■ov/A/.s'/.y//,/'. ,Vud iu aefordauce witli thi" the denial of genus and 
the /i/j"lrirri-l,i were discm'cd by Malu-lwa together with the 
Lxn .nibhd ,'i;in . though both doguiU" could jU't U" well have been 
eon"uh'red U" ajipeiidieo" to ihe si-ahib'siii.nlrii-rfuld . 

reference to passage b — which contains this denial of 
genus and tlie d/idldird'/o . i. e a defense of an extreme nominalism 
u[)huldiiig genus to be neither /,/ re imr be eo/ev'///// — we may 
notice that thi" lefutatioii of sfuud uiia has taken in Madliava'" 
aeeouiiT . the toiau of a U'lhmie" agaiu"; the \ aiecsikas , in U" tar 
a," /■/( (-.y/ and '■auiacdiin ai-e also brought in. h i-t I do not beleive 
the Binhllii'r oiidhard'Jd’ to lai'e been first laid do'vn a" a re})iy 
To the \ aieeiika theory, hor imt the X'aieesika" . but the Pur\a- 
uiTmaui'aka" aiul — tliroiigh their intiiieiiee — the llrahmanie 
Xai\a\ikas were ihe great antagonists of the Jhuhlhi'ts tsee here 
p. Ifi k ! A lea". '11 h>r ihiiikiiig that there has been an aeti\e 
iiiierehange of thoughts for ceiUinies lietween Huddhi"r> and 
I’raliHiaiiie theologieiaii" . i" the tiei|ueiit oecurieiiee ui tlie proble- 
iiiatie eteraalin or !iah"K‘iie\ of "Oimd iii the pas'agx'" of the Ihid- 
dhist logical n ork" ^ . ilealiiig with tlie theory of iut’erence. For 
the belief in the eternalit) of sound was a (jiiC'tioii of vital impor- 
taiiee 'or llie l''ar'oi-miuiaiii'akas. Ami it was tlkur graiiimalieal 
and exi'gi tic'il "tudic" wliieli led them to rai'C the ipiestioii whether 
Word" I'l. i’l'i' to iiidi\ idirds or to chiS"e". I'lieir amw'cr to this (pie"t!oii 
wii" attaeki'd ii\ the Hiid.dliist" , and \ ice \ersa Kimuiii\'s Cloka- 
\arltika rel'iitc" tin* iiji->'iiirrdiii m eouiieclion with the 'vdb'br^iidrll'Ldid 
\d mbd ihl hd 
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tnna and !i])jjhi'atiuii_. 

!j. M. !], i;d . Tiic IdiiiM.ld juiiilll'il, tt /!• hlfl 1,1 . ^<1 1' m 

i(iill-]iil III . atli'i'rliii siyilnl'-.ii.,ii.,. . ./ ,'/V/,,v r ,! ,i , •! i.i , li'is'r-- tllr nl'diM' 111 

whieli till- ■lai'iy.i-iy'ii'intcii i' T'> di.- j/i'A'piI. 

AL IT 174, Pruoi' ijr tie rho'i' ..La iiarure iL ' cIiO'L' 

fiilliyi , c’c-'t !c Vide. dejeUiiL^ dit-i ti'iatie aitaiatativi.-^ . L-rri; . iion- 
aii'f, ft . iii ftrc id i'liu-crrc. ” 

.SOLE 'i’lifuu’h ill tiii-' .Jiff;! Miinrf.l i'fi'iiralt' idtii- ;dtfrniiti\ f" 
^iifcf--dv‘d V ilfiiifiL and tie tliii'!! aLetiiarivf i' odtaiiu d In a 
fifiiiiinutioh 01 rh - t'.Vi) lirst. yet a'c miet m r think f.xclieividv 
f.'iiis inriii fii bf ii'fd l>y The dlairiivuniikte. ttn tur iietancf wf tiin! 
ill Xauai'iiiiiaS (/a'tra . i,i i 'i,:: . di.,' niittifif kalirf nacli dar 
tibati-'flif n A fi'-ioii |> 11; dif tiiliowiny iii'taiicf . 

..Da- ITiii isl nifht niit ILiiiii^u’uim'fii bfhafiLi. iiiidil mit 
llfiliiinaiiim n bfliai'lfic' 'I'lni (■.M-'liir niclii, 

..Xiflit Miit I'liii bf'nattcif lifninii'iiiiii'fii f^l't;^f^ nirlit. 
od'.tii'fii 'll ilfiiii mit Tuii bfliatlct : ’ 

ilfi'f ai'f 'll '•' 1 "!', fl\' dfiiifd' die fxi'iniri' nl all ■iciiim ilfpriidfiit 
(f; 'a )iul 1 rii a I' , ila r a (.f ail aflii.li llli'f ju'lulf at ft cnliilitifl)'.. 

t!if fxi-tfiif' 111 f(ip,ilirii))e fXfiiijJL in , 111 aciiini, riif l‘\i^tfil(■f nf 

fi )i ulu a )j!' a 'f I ijtji );(!i if d l)\ aft'ijii. ilcj'f dii- rluril [li'fjin'itiuii i-, 
flilai'ii'il ii', ill" fill', f r'lon ni the lii't. iNi ulifr j' i!if iiiniibfi' (4’ 
rlif priijif^iiii'ii' iifff":irilv liuiiifd in i'oiir. it mat' \ai'\' affia-dmf 

ti) tlif ni'f. >ii f, y, ,i prujiM'iriDii ('iMii :i ill I ny fwn tiini,^ iiia\ iif pul 
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ni mil’ ililiiiciii [nnii . mNin.;' ti> ihi* jji'ipO'irK'n v heiiiH; 

|iu! in :i U'-uMti'.i-, 'I (li'-.ihle ise^aTivi- aiid a njaiiiiiiL't' m‘/ative- 

|)a-iu\f ini 111 ilii ivl'crcan' x-> aicuer ui' tiia icnii? cl'. Xan'arjinia's 

( 'ii-tia cli.iDtci \ 1 1 i . 

' ! 

M 1 ( •) . ! he il r''J n r '' hnr -.t! ;_ii ! X I'n 1 -^ o'ilv alhi'.vcii ui the ^taml- 
pniiii nr rnhiri\c rntili 

h 0. Mfulhin 7/ r i / ,,t/l •>} / /■' I'l'h'i- bi’inml. 

,M.\ 1 )HAVa Ai aUVA beLCiU" lii' c\p.>itina ui' tne InnTicara ^cliuul 
liy AiMiiy -M II 1 i / . ..il'- .lulicivi.t a !a (juatlriiple incc’iiaTioii cii- 
'cia'in-c yir Ic maitrc ci a !a x.icuit.- ilc' iihcan'.iihuc? c\tcinc'. 
iiiai" i!'. ... -c ticiiiaiulciit . •'.’ail' i|iinl <n ia '.aeuitn dc" piiciio- 
iiicih-' iiitci'iie' a-i-elic etc admi'i' pat l^liapavar 'r ' Thu< the 
^ i.ipTicara accept^ tlie tnriiiu'.a 'freun^ ,h>-'V/n . .y,/ i-r/i i(iiliJcli(':tj . 
Kiirriiiii 'si'iihi l,'xi(,iiiiii . xfii'iyi,’/ . hut tile l.i-rt nii.iuber ot tlii? 

Inrniula i.■^ re'tricteil to cAtenial piiciiniuciia . wheiAa^ the e.\i>[euce 
ni' p'-vchica! plienniiK ii.i i' ackimuleilpcil . I niici niiiig tiii' la^r point 
.Madliava Acaiva i' liei'c wry 'Imvr. lc‘ nidy iiieiiTinii' the xra- 
xduny^ hiiin '■eli'-enii'CioU'iie'<' accepted by tlic dog.acrii'a and f|Uote' 
from DhaumakIuti a veiAe in which thi.^ eell'-cuii-ciun.^ncs' — the 
being aware uf one'-' ^elf a> peieei\ing — i.-; upheld; 

..iijji'iil i/dt'xoim hi iiiblidxiy! iiUrl .'iii'' I'xl ! ^,.,v/.s.' //I v’' . 

i.m ..Si l'aperee[)rion n"e-U pa' .•\i !entc. ell,- ne pent ];a' reiulre 
visible' Ic' chnses exterieurc' . 

Then leaving this tojiici' Madliava Acarya give' three argunieii- 
tatlon^' b\ which t!ie ). (>gacara proteil liie nniecxi'lenei,' ni exter- 
nal object'. Thc'C three argnmeniai imi' are the lollnwmg- 

h. Tile external object can neither be pr.Klneed. , nor noii-prodnced. 

( .M. n ]). 17''. 

c. ..l)ire 7 -von'; ■('’e>t ([Uaml elle C't j)a"ce (pie la eliO'C devieiit 
obiet de la eunnai>'anee ; — parec (pi'elie eiigenure la ci'nnai'Sance'r - - 
('’e<t parler eoniine an enfant car ! w lie .'xiincal'nii C'l eontredite 
par 1(' fait (pie nuns avoii' eoii'i'ience de 1 aciiialite de 1 objet de 
la connai'Minee ! . et d. I'lle entraine la jier. eptiuinie des I'cns et | des 
antres facteurs de la eonnai^'ancv- ■ 

(/. Extiu'ird tilings can neither lie a>nai> ; nndi\ I'ible bndiest nur 
aggregate-, nlixi'ibie bodies- .M. 11 'p. 1 < - 17b. 

.M’ler ha\ing Ihu' pro\ed indireeliv tli.it extei-nal thing' do not 

i IlHlii'.ltnl 111 till- t.llilr I" - lin'l- l\ 'ii'li..!! \ i| .m'c |) i,\ Pi. litt. 1 c. 
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exi'T and that psychical ■'tafC' aiul tlia calu-d axlfnial tliiiiu' arc 
i't‘ad\ ()!ia. Madhava huaiiLuii'. 

a. a dii'act prout' M. IT p. I ''(I — 1''."): 1’. I .‘SI fur rha mu-iia-' 
iji ohicet ^/z'-vdy// uirI ■'idyai't iir,iliiil,ii . 

'ITie arj 4 UiiK‘iita,li!iii^. la n- ■'Uiiiiucd u[) h — a. pi\a ri-a In ilia 
following ol)'ervatir>n' 

a.i'p'iuiieiuati'ji! h lioiTiiWail ti'iui tlia Maidhyauuka' 1)\ tlir- ^ aya- 
aara'; it punil' uut riia '-rpipusa'l ildTiaultia' of rlia iiiiiiuii 'ayw////', 
hut dna' mat derive tlii'. aiitua')!!'.’'/ ti'i'in tha extarunlin i.i tlia i)h|aat' 
di-LaU'eil; we have hti'e tn do rvitii a eapnciuii' I'aNtriation in 
the a])[)iicatiiJii ot the aryuiiieiii . 

arguiueiitatioii e m again boiTowed I'j'oiu the Tiladliyamika'. it 
originally euiid^tcd of three ineuiber^ which show the iuipu'.'ihilitv 
of peiveptiuii ill the ea-e of pieeedeiice. >i!iiultaiieity or snlKeipieiiae 
Ilf the ohject with reference to it-, perception M-f, Xyava-^utia IT. 
1. \c. and -iAionw .l.AdhS. vol. XXXi p. id,: 

aruMimentation il again oiiginall) helonged to the Madlnaniika 
'Cliool and wa' a.cce])ted without any change iiv the Yogacara>, We 
ha\e met with thi^ argiiineiitatiou in the >,'ya\ a-^utra IV, ’2. 4 and 
the ^ edaiita-MittM II. 0. 12 An;.'. It occurs in tlie X\ a\'a-kandalT 
on p. 41 Xe.. namely in the aomnient' iiii a iiaragrajih. discu^'iiig 
tile /I'p'V/..'. ■ 

Pa"age c may h'- i'om[)ared i. a, wntli ('ainkara Vi’ainaV inter- 
pretation oi led. ^fitra 11. 2, 2^ — 32. ivumarila-Bhatta'v cuimnent 
on M, 1. 1. o 'cction 2 \'c.. and iiuall\ with a long di-eim'ion 

in 1 'iiinn wi.i - X ' a wikiindalT p. 122 if. In the hmt mentioned can' 
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Till' part i' an adaptation oi a iMadli . aiuika -.rmuiuenialiuii 
for t!u‘ n'ml'ilrd of e\ rlTtllinp ''.o i\i. 11 I / ■.’ — i/d , 

'I'lic M'coiul [lart cf. lici'i- liouk iA' 'i-atlon Yif, A and ibidaiii 
H 'idi ii liad orioiiiallv tlii' form- ’it i' imr tine That the form 
lit* tla_ olijeet moiihh the mind^Turi' ami pi\e' i' •! siniiiar lonn, 
'o that man may eoneliide. on the y-i-onnd of tim • xi'teiice of thi' 
inti rnal 'liape that an ohieet of a eorre'pomUiip foim exmi' exter- 
mdly . out the oliject rvitli it:^ fm-m and the peiiipit uiili it-' form 
am ideiitiear. In other WouU the 'oeoml oj the aruumeiit e 

\va< originally a refutation of the •impin'icion tUeom'. teaching the 
(‘Vtei'iial ohject?- imposing theii h.'rm on the miml-'inli c^ji/nitti) 
of the 'Old — a tlieory we max notice. Jo'e!-- O'emoling the 
idea which an ordinary man. one not tra.ined in j/hilo'Oiihica! 
thought, pu'^C'ses euneeruing the- [iroec" ol ju leep.rion . According 
to tills iiaix'e eoiieeption eoii'cloU'iie" i' a kind ot luokiiig-ghi'S in 
which the external objects aie lerieclcd or a xvaxcn tidile in xxdiicli 
the impie'^ioiis coming from oiit'ide-. aiv -te.mpcb. 

The ri'futatioii of thi' impo<itlon-theiuw wa' iiealui])' already put 
forxvard b\ the Madiiyamikas : but tliey only iiiteiided to sh(.ixv the 
miMirtieieiicy of human intellect. 

The argumentation became, however, tlie Ini'i' of the whole 
Yogacara piiilosopiiy : tlie identity of object a.ml pci'cept was then 
mure fully cxp-laincd by the aid of if' tlieorx of uA////- uiul j,r)irrHl- 
ci'ilifiiin. Befoie entering upon tins dogma ,x i u'. m i 'hould 
like to insert here a paragixpih on tlie dili'eveut thcoi'ic' t>f general 
psychology and p'yehologx of perception wiii.'li have but n current 
ill Buddhistic philosophy. 

jt (b P-'<lji‘li()l oijlcil ! tlilil (‘jji-slciiinliujn-d' in 

B/i'hUti-shi- .V '/■s!ciii V. 


In thi' paragraph 1 'liall gix'e a 'liort expo'itioii tii 'time ])'\- 
ehologieal and e]ii'teinologienl uieu' w liieii liaxe In cu aeee])ted in 
Biuldliistie svstenm. either fur a 'Imiit-r or lonux-r time with more 
or Ic" adherence, bul the trace' ot wliieii will be thieii iouiul in the 
Brahmanie text' 'ueh a' tlie Axaxa-kamlali diealrng witii BuddliiMii. 

I. Soul no permaneni entitx. S-m! a' a pcrmaiieur tmlitx' 
doC' not exSt, i’he sei iC' ot 'States ot eoii'ciom-ik'"; lonii' the onlx 
psxehieal realitv. We may di?.tingiU'h in them iwoc!a"r': 1. ‘the 
reflections relerniig to the I’.gti or tlio''- 'ta.tt ' (>1 eou'citui'iie'' in 
which the iiidixidiial feels liini'clf to lu' the pere.-iver tU liie objoet'. 
to be the thinker of hi' thought' Ye . d. till otlun rollcetions and 
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;i;l I), ri\|)r;i lU' i.e ui ui winch the ui- 

(Inidiuil Ijc’-cinc^ cwnic ct lu' cwii innuils. i!L->irc' iN;c.. i>r ui exter- 
lllil ollicct-'. 

Ihc tu'-'t chi" 1' cnijcil Tliiit 111 the •'ilmid-r' i^iniiti . :i tcni! Tl'iili'- 
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II. •-!. 81 . MhtHiuv.'i'^ '■111 Na-dtiicclia-.'aiici'iiihi'i. Mu'. IT p. Idl — 1 '.' 8 , 

'I. P e r c c p 1 1 • ii HUT pi'eceded hv a ph.'. ^ical prr)cc^:> 
wlticti t r a 11 ' 111 i 1 1 c d thruipcli a uiediiuii. In uthcr wui'd-, 
ueitlicr do the 'cii-c-urpah' travc! rlii’oiich -.pace and gia-p 
the ulijeet-, ilul do tlie ...IpecT- rheir^elve' .'end our their llltinclice. 
e.g. ill the iurin oi ^ uuuhvave.^ ; lint the oioeci^ reiiKiiiiiiig sepa- 
rated irulii the iiudc ut llie jiciceiter. exercise a direct iiifiuelicc 
oil tlie iiitenad oru’au of flic perceive!-. 'I'lni' each luust ordinal'' 
pci-v-epTioii may he called a [ir'ace" of tclepiatliv. 

11 c ! e r 0 11 c e s. ( ildhai'a ' X'ava-kaiidal! ji. dd and the X\ava- 
koi/a s.\. /y/’eyp/l/-/^/-///- 7 cr/-Z-/ 7 /-///-//. 

8 . Exi'teiice of r }/ "/ 1 /! ,/ a.' iniiidxtuff xT--/; . There 
e.xrsts a kiiul of niind.'tutr' wliicli is 'Unilar to the utiier element', 
earth, wati-r Xc, j he ohject caU'c.s — i iilier' thruiieh a pli\'ica! 
mcdniin or tlii'ougli a ])ii>.-c" (h.-'cnbed. under nh tl — a cliaiiee of 
r'oim in thi< niinii'tiiiT'. 
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idrii .'ii -iicli ;i liiiiitatiiiii tlial oiil', one percept 
ni I'oiieept or '(.'ii'alioii ina\ enter leinil for one nmnient. ]■' far >preail, 
not on!\ in India. Imt al'O in Europi . \' e iind ir tor iii'-tance in 
the heLCmniiiii' of IvAM'^ Kiitik del I'eineii ^ ernimft. Tiiis doe> 
not lake away tile fact of it" l.einu lotaliy wrung. In one nioinent 
a whole thoiighi. na\ e\e. a eoinpu'erion ol tiioughr'', ioi' in-tanee 
the Content' ot a hook, niav he in onr I'oii'CioU'iie" . although 
inure telt than' clearly peiceived. 'i'he mutual eouneerion of thoughts, 
and that ot eoueept'. in eoii'eioimne" di.ic' not re'cmhle a nver 
in winch the diop' of water are iior.lering each other in '])ac(' 
and pH'S the 'aine 'pot in teinpor.d succe.'-.dou. For although in 
[I'Vchical matter^ the factor of nine m pronduent. uu the relation 
lietwi'cn the p'Vchieal contents caiinut he descnlied U' a mere 
temporal lelation. .\ whole thoiiglit i' often tlie content' of uur 
cou'ciuU'iK's'. and remain.' 'o for some time, whiUt meanwhile 
the nutioii'. contaitied in it. are placed one after the other, in 
the centrum of our attention. Tlie eiroiieoU' idea of one ])eree[)t 
onle e,\i'tiug one moment, i' tlie eonsetpience ot a i.*oinplete 
lack of iu>ight in the impm-tanee which the •suhhtninal' ha^ in con- 
scious life. 

Reference'. See tlie appendix to the chapter on the edanta 
11 ". d p. To and the paS'age on -y/tlnjfa in the Xyayakandali .ilG't, 
•Xl. tramdated here in book III. 

5. The explanation of variegated, colour. A ([iie'tion. 
often discU'^ed h\ Ruddlii^f'. liy the Vaiee^ika philosoplier (fiilnnAi: v 
and by all writers of .'yucretie Xy.ava-Ahiicesika . is tlie following; 
liow is the perception of variegated colour eaU'-edr Tiiongh nian\ 
of tlieir argunient;\Tion' may 1>\ tlieir suhtlenc'S irritate the Fuiopean 
readi'i' . vi'l tlieir laving down ol this prulilem . i' highly to he 
piaised. 

.NOTE. In order to show iN importance 1 'hall ehoo'C here a 
'iniiiar exaupile , taken from modern Fnropean phy'iologieal psxeho- 
logv ; A lien wi' put our liand in water — of the >ame tempemture 
as the sun-oiindiug atniO'pheiv — we reeei\e the impiession ot 
wetnc". Now man po''e"es in hi' 'kin onl\ two kinds oj muAC'. 
nei\e' sensitive i'or teniperaliire and tho'e for pre"Ure. Although 
therefore wetnc's secni' to be a siuiple 'Cnsuion . it A ismlly a com- 

^ '1 Tln '-r r\\(i "t Iniliau jwx — !r> uu'-ullii ii nt uiiili'r'-t.u'ilinu "t 

rhf ..-'tu-aiii >>t rh'Miuht" it^s > rIhriI tin rxivt.-ia •• 'tt iln* ■'t.l-liiiinuil -- .iK" 

In] to tlir coinjilliMli-i] s/;//. i -t iu . UA 

- N_vay:i-kainl;ili \k •-<> 
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poluul (>i a in' ruLi! aiu! a cdiiiplex uf t'l'cliiip’- nf inc('.-"aiit!\ 

varuiid iirr^'Urc . iiwuip to tin- prcaf niu\aiilciR'"' ut' tin- !i(puil. 

a ' (■ a 111 1 1! p 1 ■' 'iiiiplc ' i ‘ 11 ^ ;i t L () 11 i" ha'll! (Ml a vrr\ 
r () ill j) 1 1 !• a T e il iiii'iii i.i’ li f v V t* - 1- \ c i r f‘ 111 f 11 1 . In a 'iiuilar \va\' 
a 'pata'li-' I LUtl ivlaali i' liia naiiip.jiuul of lenUiip' nf tiiUL-h in tlin 
tunpne-'Uil'a'-a- . iaci'.np' oi’ rL-ii'inn in llie iiiU'cln' anti fta'!iiiu> i>;’ 
auiliUdii. u'i'i-' 11' i!,!- iinpri''.'iia!! -if heing unit a 'impk' nnir\ , 

wiiei'i'ii' rir,.!!' t-a-'h df the tliri-c iMiiipnund' niciitioiicil . i' again 
a V'-r\’ f’ an 1 1: id:: ti: I i ''/'tanl nl 'U! tllinihai 'nll'nlli ill ' 

in A"i: j: ,v'' !''a:!h ''iiiur ^75 — C 7 ri 3 O .0 — oHo . thinn opiiiii i ' 

ahnnt liie jiignian an ai tui'iegatnd c ilniU' ai'c ineiitiiMit'il : 

1 . ..'.wniii ivii' vluai' ihuiti’arhigc' 'alien ueideii idle i arheii 

de"elhen > > \iia iiiicr anidi 'cin inngen , . . in deni zu die'ein 

Kuntraildg. n ning\-'v,.,idc]ien Sinn di-' Seliens ndei’ in I’egaitl' 
ziu'i'iekge'ii'aldt oder ei/.eugt. Kben dit'e' v.dvd aiich gieidie iMeiige 
de' -Subject' iiud Obn'.'t' genaiint. 

•- 2 . ...Vndre 'agi.n ancli tni''... bei der .Hetratiitung 'nm et\v;i' 
Buntt'nrliineni . wedei die dnnkelblaiie ndcli die gelbe. imcli die 
rdnigen L-’ariieii 'ic!i Imi nu' diaV'tellen . -amdein nnr die Biintfar- 
bigkfit nnd nui dic'c F'lrni liiniiiiT der Sinn dc' Selieii' nut’, dde'cs 
wird the Zertiieih;ii 2 ’ in die !.iali’teii eine' iiie' genannT". 

..Maeli Andern . , . wena man etwa' Bnntiarbige.' 'ielit. eiit- 
'telit — u'enn ainii da' (-Jlijei.-r 'clb't 'ieh in dniikelblauer. gelber 
nnd dell iilnigeii Karben dar-te!lt. - in tleiii Sinn dc' Seheiis dcii- 
nocli nielir eine 'i.lelie .^ienge, 'ondein f' wild niir in der r'lii'in 
der Buntiarbigki'it V ime'leilr. itie'C' wird ancli dde untt-rsdiiedlu'i* 
Mannigfaltigkt it genannr”, 

i'he dili'ei eie e oi liie 'leuii l and tidrd (ipiniiiii want' a 'Imi't 
explaiiatinii, Ai aa’ding U) file tidrd. wliidi agree' witli the mie. 
given !)\ imidi'a i |ili\ 'itiiogieal p'yelinlogw , the blending of tlie inaiit 
enluLir' iiita the nne taijegated Culunr, i' a 'nbjectiv e , i. e, .'lanatn- 
P'tdii-'al piiiee^', .keeiirdiiiu In the .'ecmid the .'ejiarate cnldur' are 
tiifiu'eh ;> eliaiiged and blended into nne colour, bet’iii’e cvei’ci'iiig 
tliiur intiiniiee iipmi the liiiniaii e\e. 

hell ienei ' ''ae e'|ieelallv I>l I.A \ .\r,rn';i Ihn'MN,, .Mil', il. 
p 1 n J I J , 

ti A pel -el;’ - - a [• r ' Il 1 1 ( ) f 1 11 t 11 i t i U 11 ' i. f. the 'dzillg of 
the <n>|.'ei 1,1 I ,|i -I 11^1 - ,i gall' . e u 111 b i n e d with r e [ I e x i o ii . 
in wliieii itli'iem ii ! ii qK i i/ii reiiiei 1 1 bi'aiiee has a pi' diniiiiiant 
part, i'lie eail\' di- iiM-ring' of tlii' ini|)oriant |)'ydiohigieal prin- 


1 I'!, i|, ,, 
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w i‘ iiui\ iintii-e lint‘s mU'-li cix-dit ui the aciiteiie'^ ijT Indian 

tllnllii'iit. 

11 (' In ! f n I- r !. S:u\.!-d:in-;ina->ani^'i'ali:i . Min IT p, MU — dOd 
iln'Ciiplinn 1 ) 1 ' till' \ ail)!ia>ik;i -cIkiuI ; ’2. Saiii; ('AyniiA Vu)Ta- 
r.iil^VNA. 2\l(‘iii;!r\al Nv-]ii>')] nf In-liitn Ln^'ic p. ^5 5 14 'deM.'ription 
1)1 nipnapa ' nxplanali ai ui' j)e)'cnp:i('i!i . o. Pi'a<;astapada-')lin>va 
|). I''!') 1, 1(1 — I'J. 4. X\a\akaiida!i . p. l-'U 1. Id An . tiaiNlatnd 
licin ill linnk' 111. 5. \'i iiAi.ir.'' lu'tL-' on tin- Tarkanlia^a, p. 21 5, 


5 1. M "illidi'it K '/n-yiv p, )'/ ! Ill' Sdnf I'll n ! ! /, d ihiil 

1 inhlid^J I'd ■<i']lOi il !< , 


With I'nferoiK-c' to MAnHAVAW dnyriiinion of tlie Sautiantdta and 
Vailiharika '-cliool 1 should iiki- to Innit uivsell to the following 
points : 

1 . In the tlialogue hetween rlie 5 ogaeai’a- and the SaiUiantika- 
lliiddhist Min. IT p. 1''5 — 198 only two points of the five ■which 
1 ha\e distingnl'lied ^ in Madhava'" uCNnint ul the Yogaeani yvsteui. 
are eoiisitlered, namely tliO'C termed c the teinpoial relation he- 
tween oijjeet and peieept and •• the direct proof for the onene's 
hetween olph'ct and percept I'he aiNWer to [toint c rnii' ..hohjet. 
ini' ell contact avec i'org.ine. po-si-de la (pialite d'iniprimer >a fotnie 
ii la connaii-saiice (pii va ctre produite et il ''eii ensuit que cet 
ohjet pO"ede la qualite de ponvoir etre connu ])ar rai'Oiineinent 
[diitiiiidiia) ell rai'Oii de la forme Npi'i! a' inipriniee a la coninhN- 
saiico " M. II [). l^'' The aiNwcr to jioiiit /- coiitaiiN inter alia 
tlie follotving argiimeiitatioii ■ ..•l/ohjm ([ui eyt interne apparait 
coinnie Nxterne’r C'ela e-t iiiadini-''il)!e v-ar etant ])Ose ipi'il n'y a 
pa< de cho^CN exteriic' piiNtpi'cllc'- iie peuveiit prendre imi'i'ance. 
il est ah'urde d’etahlir la coniparaNoii ■coinine externe' . ipielle per- 
sonne >eiNee tlira jamais : •\hNumiiia a rapparence dhin tils de 
femme stih'ile” iMiis. 11 [i. 1''/;. 

'2. I'he exjilanation of sdun'ildj/d or iirdhti/d-idiuiiljirdld ; M. 11 
p. IS)/ — 199! i' not an enumeration of the twcKe //oA/'/n/s (lx lux. 
Manual of IlnddliNin p 47'. hut the distinction of canse-^ into two 
clas'cs \ iirah/diid and /n’h' ■ w hich might he called ’traiNient and 
immanmit catNiN' or more correctly ‘the materials and the 'Ucces- 
sivi' stages in the internal development of things'. I'otli chNses of 
causes lead idtimatelv to ])ain •dii/tk/dn and further only the\ aie 
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ix here eXelilileh. 

e. AcetH'ilill-' t') MiTilll-r.a’' pian of Laaupn-ition p. eaeh 'eet lit the 
I-' 'ine.vii ri> lei'ute the piv/eding' oiie; 'D the ^u^acaia' 
hnUl U[) the e\i't"iiee ui '■■U'-,'! lii'eti iii-iie-" M. Up ' ee/.'- 

s(i,„r,‘ /nn-: iiAaiii"' til'- \ ! ail a ili ika ^ , T he >a II tr.l !i 1 1 ka" t he L \ I't riii 'f 
of external thin,;-^ aeat the ^ ouai-aia'. ^iniihiriy the A aihiia^ika' 
rentte the theoi \ '4' pex-e-_-prii>!i . a'i'.eii hv the S lilt! ai!tika>. 

The hl't-ilieili ieli'.-.: -eleaia. a'; we ha\ e 'eeli . explain' [a I'eept loll 
V)V tlie iiiin.j'irioii-theMi-v. ri-eiii the iiiteliial foiiii I'J tin /■////.T//e 
vee infer tlie e\i'’ei.ee vd the exteuial tiiinii' with it'^ form. 'I'he 
yail)ha>ika' eoiirra’ile! nu tni' explanutioii . a'Sert oitr peteeption to 
be dtreeC . when oin 'en'e-oruan' u’rii'p the object, then tee peieeixe 
by an iininetliate pro. i " rhi' objee-. The >ei/inp' ot the object ip 
tile urgain and it^ pereeption are identical. A cainsal relati.jn l.e- 
tweeii the uinect ainl a 'il[)p‘n■^ed creation of an internal form doc' 
not exi't . neitlier i' tiieivfoie perception a kind of inference. 

t.M. II p. ’lUl'i ..Si 1e coiinni^sable ne pent etre coniiu (pte jiar 
raisoiinement . il n'exmte aiiemie eh.j>e cp.ii .>oir ibidente: done il 
ii’eA pi.iint d'appni pmir la eonnai'Sanee de concomitance inviiriable. 
done il c't impo''ible line ie rai'onnement entre cn jeii”. 

AM. II Cud. .Le^ ^ ai'ihadka' 'ontiennent qite bubjet iiu'me 
e't atteint par la connai^'ance : hw Santiantika^ ne veiilent pU' qne 
I’olijeT dll ///■////, (-/Ay' 'oit exterieni " in other wonU the Sinitrantikii' 
teach that the external rd.pect cri'ate' l>v caii'a! influence an internal 
foriii in the human rij'irin/i . 

1. Bc'ide.^ a refutation of the mqr witioii-theory we receive, from 
Alildhata s ac.c.mnT of the ^ aibliiifika 'cliool, information eoneei'iiiiiy' 
the [jinitive Ijtiiei’ of tlii' 'cet about j)eree])tioii AM. II ]) dill .. 

Tlii' i' tlie rheoiy td the and iiirrilulijni'd-iho/Ki 

'.M. If dill — dild): winch lam bi'cn referred to in the ])!'i.'eedeiit 
])aragra[)h iimler id. 0, Tlii' tlieoi-y wa^ not rc'trieted to llie 
A aihlumika' : ir wnm ama.pted by DioxAoa and in general bv the 
Yoyaeai'a'. Ip tin- Jh'ulinuinic Xaiya\ikas. Vuieesika' and Ihirva- 
mlmani'aka'. Of' ihe nnddhi't' tlie Santiuntika' too have adopted 
it. I'hi' at lea't bee.,,;]' ' pi’ob ible from the de'Ciaptioii of the ■v/v/z/A/v/-. 
which Aiad.hata pivcx in the pa-miye dr-ahiiy with that 'cel , I'or 
there 'AI, II [), I'.i) i.i we find the delined a' de 

emirant dc' jn'/i i' r ! I i-ri / ,,ri uii^ cl de.' iila i/it-ci / nihni'- and the 

n II ' I hd u' de eoniaot do' prdrrili- n i^m nu'' ('xpiinii'' par Ic' 
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mot' ■ r/a-liiK-s' A-c. . cf. Dk j.a Vaij.ke Poi'ssix . ibidem note 13 ’ 2 i. 

Morcovoi'. tins di^tiiictiuii itetv. eeii the vague or immediate sen- 
'atioii' .111(1 the t'nll\ developed and In |)'\eliieal iiiHncnces distinct 
peKept'. (•nil lie ven' Well adapted to tlie impo'ition-theoiv. e 
lia\e oiih- to po^it that the external object causes in our conscious- 
iieS' a (ague form ivhich onl\ can lie fu!l\ developed b}' tlie 
iiidueiiee ot n "oclai ioii- wdtli latent p-vcldcal impressions. 


.t A. I he Sfinjii ill I'liliC Hi JSiiildhixiiL. 

'J'he l•ollt!■ibutiun' of the Buddhists towaixU 'the science ot logic- 
will be expounded m book 11 chapter \I section C. 


l b'-n. A'. ol Weten'-'-h. N. Revks. D1 X\IiI. N-. -• 
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PRKiJ.MlNAllV RIAMAUK. 


( xp III t]ip siiiii-rp\ ihi'l firrUililL'iiiPilf hi flip I'filJiiin nq p I Jjnsif nui, 

SiAi.i. tli(j Italian hi'-torian of Iiiuiaii ^^ckutilin pbilo'-npln , lias 
followad i.aiiiL'ipalh the an'aiig’L-nirnt of tlic liuliaii ronipu>itioiis 
tlu-ni-olve' : rlui-' lie (li'CU"c- .-'Ucce''ivelv; the eateg’ories in general, 
the category of 'uliAance. of quality, of moveiueiit. of geiieralitv, 
of })artieulai'ity . of inliereii'-e, of negation; only Lleviating from liis 
Imlian examplo in <o far a- he ha'- given 'ei'anite chapter.- on 
the theory of causality and on the theory of kuoivledge at the 
end of hi' account. 

Tlii' order hu' its ad\antages and disadvantage'. It offers great 
facilities when dealing with the more recent texts of the 'Viicretic 
A"yaya-Vaieesika : neailv all of which are based on tlie same 'clieme 
of Composition. Rut wlien we have lo do with text' such as the 
Vaicc-ika-Suti'a and th.e Pracastapada-lihayN a wliich differ greatly 
from each other in cumpo'irion. there the advantage, gained by 
SrAi.i's method is completely lost. 

.But there i.s a more .'eriou' objection. The form, cho.seii by the 
Indian scliolia-ts. i' anything Imt praiseworthy, 'i'he separate treat- 
ment of sub'tances. then of qualities and lastly of actions hnovements' 
instead of a complete discussion of ever\ sulistance together with 
its characteristic qualities and actions, doc' not gi\e scieiititic insight, 
blit ha' only led to worthless, dialectic snbtl-eties. And should we 
still force ourselves to obey the original form of composition . there 
would be the chance of our overlooking intei'csting thoughts in our 
system tlu'ough the o\ erwhclining mass of scholastic formalism. 

Therefore, we need a new airangeinent. in which according to 
Kuropean habits of thoughts, physics, mathematical speculation, 
psychology, logic, ethic'. theology, will be chosen as headings. 

But though in this way, 1 hope to make my subject moi’e inte- 
resting, I do nor deny that the adopted scheme presents certain 
drawbacks. So for iii'ta.nce the form of Praeastapada’s Hhasva is in 
agreement with it' aim of giving a full and accurate classitication 
and distinction of the categories and their subdivisions, whereas I 
have treated this subject a- of secondary importance and bestowed 
on it a single paragraph. 
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in -I 

A-^ 1 lune iiitiiuateJ hefoi'c. I lunc liiiutfil im pi im iiia'ly 

to KaiiailaA Satia. Pranistapaila'- BliaM.i ami ( 'i allia la N,\a\:i- 
kaiidali. Before I entered upon the "rudN of tla-r wmk-. I had lo 
make mv'elf aequaiuted witli their method^ and aiui'. a-- u e'i a- 1 
could, wirli the hel[) of the easier te\m. written in India iluiinq 
the la-t centui'iea ou Irehalf of eleiueur-n \ iiutruei ion . wiUk' 'iieii 
as: the Tarkaljlia>a. the Tarkakauinudi. th;- AMlya-'iiidiiaiita-innkiaNah 
Au douht, rel’erencca to these work' would ha.\e hern ea'\ , tin 
more 'O as these text' of the 'Uieretie A_\ <i\ a-\ a !■ i. rika lia'.i otu n 
been explained in the hi't \ear' hotii 1)\ Deeiih-utal ami Imitm 
^^ebolai'M I think it however, not (kwiiahle to heuin a e.mpaii'ou 
of the oldest form of the \diieesika yV'toui wdtli it' ! ue't (.nireouie . 
and to leave out the hi'turieal link betw-eeu them the 'clnda.'iu’ 
researches of GAXGEtA and his immediate follower'. .Viid t" extend 
my studies already a.s far as the 'J'attva-Ciurarnaui . would he a 
hopeless undertaking. 

With refereiiee to my use of the '^utra, Blith'. a and Kandaii 1 
have to make the following remark'. I have put the I’e'ult' of my 
study of the Kaiidali. in the form of tiauslations of the uiO't iin- 
])ortaut fragments. They make the third book of the lu'e'eiit work. 
In tlii' book. I have referred to the Kaudall uiib ocea'ioiiallt , 
ill tlio.se cases where it could be of use for the undei'taiidinu' of 
the older texts. 

Further. I have as a rule followed in my expo'ition tlin older 
first I have collected all tlie sutras which bear u])ou the 'ubiert and 
ipioted the translation, given by Xaxua Lat. '^imi \ . then T haw 
examined , how far this trau'latiuu i:> Inwed oii the eoutL-xt and dntl 
of the sQtras thennelves and to what extent (’amkara .Miyra'' inter- 
pretations might have obscured the original meaning, .\ftei' thi' I 
have consulted the passiges of Braca^tapada'’' Bha^va, In ariim on 
the siiiie subject. If necesarv. T 'hall tramlatc them, otherwi'C 
merely refer to them. A full trau'latiou of tlm llha^ia socui' 'uper- 
tluuus, >mce this work has been promised by Sr\i.i 

From what I have said, the relation of my expo'itioii to rhe 
Sutra- and Bhasya-text will lie clear. What Ixanada and Bran.-ntapada 
have treated separately under the lieading' ipialitv and aclion, will 
be disclosed here immediately in connection wirli rhe ,'nb'tancc to 
which they belong. The subject-uiatter which Pmca'tapiida Ini' collec- 
ted under the headings, geiieraliti , particularitv and inherence, foriii' 
a part of the next chaptei-. 


1 


St-y Intl’iHluzii'llL |!. ly'J 



CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL QEE^TIONS OE MRTAPH Y>ICS. 


E ( ' T I o X 1 . 

GENERAL EN POSITION AND APPRECIATION. 


§ 1. S/'fras iearhi// npijn the division of the cnterjories. 
''dhando Lai Si aha' s translotioiij. 

I, 1,4 The 'Upreuie p’<iod .’results] from tiie knowledge, produced 
bv a particular dhaviua. of the essence of the predicables, 
substance, attribute, action, genus, species and combina- 
tion, bv means of their resemblances and ditferences. 

Or: the supreme goed [results] from "the study of' this 
treatise or system, produced by a particular virtue, which 
teaches the knowledge Ac. 

.■) Earth, water, hre, air, ether, time, space, self and mind 
[are] the only substances. 

0 Attributes are colour, taste, smell and touch, numbers, 
measures, separateness, conjunction and di>j unction, prio- 
ritv and posteriority, understandings, pleasure and pain, 
desire and aversion and volitions. 

7 Throwing u])wards. throwing downwards, contraction, 
expansion and motion are actions. 

§ 4, Qu 0 t a t i 0 a X from dSanda Lai Sinha s Ajj^endis B 
(vontai ni iiij e.rtrncti< froni (dnndralriiida 'lari.alamltlra s notesj [j. /. 

To siltra 1, 1. 4; .Ahharma ])resents two aspects, that is, under 
the characteristic of praertti or wordly activity, and the characte- 
ristic of /oy/V/Z or withdi'awal from wordly activity. Of these dharma, 
characterised by uiertii brings forth tatfca-'/Tiana or knowledge of 
truths, bv means of removal of sins and other blemishes. . . The 
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sepavare eiiuiueration of .snia^hnin Arc. is uiiiieae'-avv uii acrnuiu ot 
their iioii-divergeiice ; tor 'tnniriiiiia iVc.. tailing, a^ flu'\ do, \\ithiii 
substance Aa. diO iiot diriai’ ti’uiii the lattei'. Iheir --eparate iihaition, 
huMeier, i' jii'litied on the possibility oi diHerani'c in thf iiioda 
of treatment, adopted bv the author. Syst(.’ni<. ditlering' in iluar 
methods are thaught for the benefit of emljialied sijub. ditiernig 
from one another, 'this h. then, the Y aieesika s\stoin. it w meii 
the distinctive features are A'e. . . . Aei'onlmgly , this s\steni 

is enabled to stand a[}art b\ means ut Av7„//7/p/// and the other pie- 
dieablcs. and so it i' called the \ aieesika system. . 

.,Sfi iiiUiuia means po.ssession ot similarity. . Doubt aim eiTor 
arise from I observation ufi ■'sojurijii/n and troni neii-obserration oi 
rire!<a or Tdistinetive peculiarity... False cugnitiuii. iigaiii. i' the 
root of all suffering. It is fur tins reason that s^inii'iiii/n has been 
separately mentioned, 

..Vtce-yi is that bv wliieh a thing is reduced to itjelt. lal-e eog- 
iiition trliich springs from oliservatiun only oi the eumnmii pro- 
pertv i? corrected Ijv the i.ibscrvatioii oi the distinctive propeitv' 
whence arises correct knowledge which is called l<illcii-]7i~iitti . . 

For this reason cloe^n is separately mentioned, although it is ineluded 
in substance (Ac. If again it is a single reality tluit. being deter- 
mined in jiartieiilar eoincs to be Used a '•>///// and r -cvv/, 

then it falli^ within fthe class old attributes. Or. if these are mere 

i_ -I 

technical names, then the} are not additional predicables. 

..Sriitiariii/fi means Complete ap[)r.i.\imation, i e. ideiififfearion . as 
has been .said ‘-iainrirfijiti is inseparable existence' . . , ■'siii/iurrjijii is 
an attribute, which i> the couuter-o[)posite of separateness, either 
characterised as [ilurality or eharacterised a> difference in kind. It 
inheres in Mibstaiice, and does not possess attribiiTe : nor is it a 
form of action. Now, birth means a particular eunj unction hi' the 
selfj with the body, the senses and the feelings. Thereafter the 
■Jiva errs that tlie ?elf has no iseparate existence from the bodv Ac. 
ill eoiiscipienee of 'vliich a person transmigrates and siitl'ers a mul- 
titude of jiaiiis and on the cessation of wbieli lie is libemted, the 
stream of sufferings being dried up. lienee ■'<(iiiifirr!i/n , though 
incliuhal in attribute, is scpately meiitiuiied . . . 

..The supreme good results from knowledge of truth atxml the 
self, A'c. while knowledge of truth aliout the rest is auxiliaiv to it. 
False knowledge about the self Ac, is of \arious kinds, e.g. the 
sense ot non-ego in the ego, the sense of ego in the non-eg(j 

Ibidem p. II note to I. I, ; ..C.vxduarT.xta Tauku.amkaua 

observes: the sejiarate meiitiun of time and space is intended to 
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iiiilicate tlie differeiire in the n>e^ of tlie^e tenn^ according to the 
ditf'ei’cnce of llie ctf'ect'. Akara. tliougli it i-' one. .'till a.diiiit' of 
a variety of naine< and usc'. according to the diifereiice of erfect^. 
It is not that time and .'pac'c are e.S'eistiailv ditt'eient olyect' ti\mi 
aJt-Fira. ether.” 

§ 3. A iiitofn ! njiii' fn x-Ar'!'! 1. 1, 4 — 7 fhfl A/ AuifIh Lul SiiiJul s 

I I'd II f KjHX 

1. 1, 4 is considered by Bon.vs iJ Boinbav Br, vol XIX 

}). 3:11)) as not authentic. ..'I'hi' 'titia ...mo'r igroha’oly later in- 

terpolation. . . . Be'ides it is very an kwardly tvorded, if not posi- 
tively Lingramnmtical . . . . .According to the IvitaiulNali th's passage of 
the Pravastapada-l)hay\a [scil. Brae. Bh. l,ook 1 l■i!a]ltel 1 C X 3_ 
exjdains only the first three sotra.s ot Kanada which implies that 
the fourth 'ittra quoted was unkinovn to the soiioliast''. ^ Accord- 
ing to my 0 [)inion Ud.\y.\n.\ intends oidy t(.- .sav that paragi'aph 3 
refers to sutra 1. 1. 1 — 3. but he does m.t mean to comment 
on paragraphs and 3 togvther. For it is (juite miT of tlic ques- 
tion to 'nppt)se that V.? ]. 1. 4 containing the important enun- 
ciation of the categories was lackiiig nut only in Pr.vcastapali.i's. 
but even in (,.'uIi)iiai!a's and I'davana's time. 

Though I believe Prai.asta])ada to have known the tour first 
SLitras in the form in which they are now preserved, still in aecur- 
daiice with my introduction -h I uphold tltc idea that 'Utra I. 1. 1 ha.' 
only gradually got its present redaction. So xridJiar.in/a was oi'iginally 
the same as xFinidni/a. and caitlhaniuia the same U' cinAd ;uiil more- 
over only three categories were di'tingnished : 'Iniriiii. //"ci/ and 
l-anunn tCf. A'. S. \’in . 'I. 3'. In those days rhe 'tltra might 
liave run for instance . ..ilriiciiai!i'iia/diriiiii,iFi,i --'i pirJarfliniiFin xPhiF- 
iii/aL'ivexah/iijFiii tiiffcnjlidiiFii iiilirrci/ii-'si/nt ". 1 am inclined to believe 
that and the sfitras T. I, 1 — 3 and the e.vpre'slon ■'Ji,<iriii'irlre\(i- 
iJraslArtfl in siitra 4 are of later origin tiian the rest of sutra 4. 

AA'ith reference to Xamia Lai. Simia's irnii'latioii T shoiihl like 

to remark that T myself am accustomed to use the exprc'sioiis : 
categories, (pudity, geiierahly. peculiarity (or diifereiice'' and inhe- 
rence, instead of tlnvsc choscii liy Xaiida Lul Sinha : predieables , 
attribute, genus, specie' ami combiimtioii. 'The signification of 

1 Thr |ia",lL;'(' is lrni'il In liy l‘>nli\' nn lll' nil ]l. 1.'! nt tllr Bt-uaiO'-otitlnli nt till' 

ivork i ISS.’ci at the eml nt tin- cnmiutiif' "n I’raiai'fap.Hl.i-lihas.' a Imnk I chapter 1 t; -'I, 

2) Ct. lievc p. 1C; p. IS; p. Cl ^ o. 

Ct. Xvava-sutra 1. 1. 1. 
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Ill'' 

.'s^miri/iijn not \'et lixod ni the sutra . ^onictiine'' [)iV‘^er\ inn the 
old ineauLiin; I'e^eialilance , u'eiierality. -oiuetiiae-^ :i[)[)i'naeliiiin' the 
notion of geiiU'. A -imilai' remark applie> to /•/Ve-s-'/ For sdniiic/'i'/'i 
ef. here Introduction p. 1C. 

I. 1 . 5. The trauvlation (jf nlTnyi In etiier i- \er\' nii'leadmn. 
Al'nra hu' notliing- in common either with the (ireek notion of 
sc'.b"/:. ijr With the aoTion of ethei, a- coneened h\' niotlern Fnro[)ean 
’phy^ic'. It i' ..'})aea“ a^ the medium throui;h \\diieli 'ound i- rran'- 
mitted''. I have called it ■phydcal '.pare' in oialer to dntingiii'h it from 
Tu', i.e. s[iaee regarded witli reference to direction, termed !)\ nie 
■'mathematical ^[laceh 

I, 1. d. In my translation oi /jariiiddn i me without da'Crimi- 
natiou the terms: measure (.>r exten.sion ; for b"(Jilj,i 1 ha\e choson 
as tramlations : iutelh'Ction or cognition. 

1.1, 7. 1 cannot agree with the explanation of the rive kind^ 
of inuvemeuts which was gi\en Iw Atk.mwi,. See his iiotc' on the 
Tarka>aingralia and here book 11 chapter IIT. 


^ - 1 . Cl'llii'lxiii III! the //e/ey of Cili/fJ 'l'(li'l:iihiiiil''ii'ri. 

Although F'a.xdiuvk.x.nt.v I'.-utiC Ai,.x.yKAU.\.''. edition of the Vaice>ika 
Dareana i^ highh' praiyed In -1.0 oui An lii^ article mi Indian Louie'!, 
1 iiiii>t contest that 1 was not tavourablv impreS'cd b\' the I'xtracts 
which A.tNUA Lai. ''IXha has given fi'om this editor's couiments, 1 
comsidered therefore a full '■tmly of rhi< work uiinecosarv. lli^ notes 
have the same tmidencr as .shoAvn iiy older Indiian commentaries, 
llic'e 'cliolars instead ot explaining what needs explanation seem to 
consider it their ta.sk to put in the text their own thoughts as far 
as possible. They remain theologians andi philolog\- is not to bi' 
expected from them. Typical in this respect are: the mentioniiiu of 
doubt and error, false knowledge and sulfering on aceuniit of flic 
term .y77,/^/7// , of Intfca’indiia on account of r/cc.w; of the relation 
between bod.y and sold on aeconnt of ><ii„iai:fn/n . 

Gamlrakiiiita I'arkillaijdxara s opinion, aecording to which mathe- 
niatiea! space, time and physical space are eoiisidci’cd bv the dhii- 
ecsikas to he really one and onl\ In appearance se\eral, b imt based 
on any stitra and is explicitly contradicted bv tlic Bha.sva. 

§ ■). Aj;j)ieriiii;,i/i of H,,‘ hiljlo of rdteijof'ies ,,i t ho I'dd^oAkd 

Althuugli the cyniposition of the \'aic. -Sutra is far from clear and 
elegant, yet the classification of categories, winch it has uiven. 
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deserve^^ the higlie-'T piaise. To ])i'ove this. I cannot do better than 
take a (jUotiitinn from the Lopic of ('tut. r , in whicli this 

Km'o])eaii >chMlar of the nineteentii centinT tries to delineate the most 
general riihrie^ of the human liotions. This quotation runs as follows: 

..Was w ir uii' vor'^tellen uiid \^a■^ als Subject oder I’radieat oder 
'Teil d(‘s Subject' iind Priidicats in unsere T’rteile einzugehen ver- 
niag. sind : 

I. l)inge. ilire Eigeii'chaften und Tatigkeiten . mit deren .Modi- 
ticationen : 

II. llelationen <.ier Dinge. ihrer Eigensehaften und Tiitigkeiten, 
und zwai teils raiimliche mid zeitliehc, toils logi'che, toils eausale, 
teils rnodale.’’ 

The Vaicesika table ditfers from Sigwart’s classitication : in taking 
the spacial and temporal relations as (puilities (belonging to ihe 
second group) : in not mentioning the causal relation in the enun- 
ciation, though much attention is paid to it in the system itself; 
in trt'ating number as a quality, although just like generality , 
particularity and inherence, it is a relation resulting from human 
comparison ; in not distinguishing modality as a separate category. 
Anoilier ditference is this that the Vaicesika system takes the cate 
gory 'action' in a much narrower sense than Sigwart. But the 
ju'oposition of the Vaicesikas asserting that qualities and actions 
have no qualities and the formula, olioscn by Sigwart. that quali- 
ties and actions possess moditications, are probably to he taken as 
expressions of the same thought. 

The great resemblance in both clas.-ihcations has its foundation 
in their origin. Thev are based, ju't as well as the Aristotelian table 
of ten categories A. mi the projierties of the human language. 
For, when taking, into consideration the tyjiieal and most original 
meaning's of the word-classes, we are allowed to sa\ that substan- 
tives, adjectives, \erbs and particles respectively denote things, 
((ualities, actions and I'clatious. And this holds true, though a more 
developed form of language possesses substantives which denote 
ipialities, relations or actions as well a- objects. The adjectives are 
an exception — and apparently an original one — to this general 
rule, in :is far as .several relations, of number, distance, time, rank, 
must alwa\s ha\c been cxpi'CS'cd by attributive words. So it is 
([iiite natural, that tliesi' relations are considered as ipialities by 
the Vaicesika system, 

^ Dei •"■'EN . Alluvint^iiR' (Ttschiclitt.* tlw 1. C>. p. ooi* iilsi* TtrtiT" to PLito 

1 >. '27^[ tiiwl PlutiuU" VI. 1 wlivrv liw c.iteuoru*'; are avct jitnl • aii'l 

rx'jrcr-.^: ainl crs;cr-yc 
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.1.1 ;iTTe;u|.!' ill tSii' aiul 111 till' '-.•Hill' riiut,' H' a lia'i' lui 

iiiv turiliri "ii t'ne \ ai'A.'ika le^. 


] A'niw iviiirli ua-'iih(‘ tlic woilil in ui-maal. 

1. iiitraii.'-itivi;'' -at a’eneral ile'Ci ijition. 
n. verlj" !_'i iV't !-r iii.jvouient. 

/y. \ial)' I'f ijiia] !tatl\ e 'tate aiul cliaiiuc. 

’2. ti'aii-itiw'' nf L>-i iK-i'.il tic- I iprii.ni I'caiucyiii^' an idea ot 
cmi'.-ilit} . 

d. \cii)' wliich t.xiji’o' an intluence on tlje rt't iii' 
nan cnicnt it! nciiilili'.nu mg oh)ccl', 
h. VI in- it'liicli cxp.ac-- an indncncf on the inialitativc 
'ta‘e cliaiiu’c Ilf thc'C things, 
j'l, \ crbti i<i (lc^c!'i[)tion 111 niciilal 'tafe- and proce"e>. 

1. veil)' of the [dll 'ical i)i-()'-C"e' wide!) cause nieiiTal 'tatC' 

0. Vei l,' oi till- psyeliic'al 'tiitc' aial j)r()ee"e' flk'lii'eU C'. 

•j. Vei'b,-? of lii.iuiiin actions tv 'laciologieal Verh'e 

111 Veil)- ol ali'inn-t relation'. 

1. vei'i)' t'\[)re"inu' relation' which ic'idt from hiiinaii emn- 
pari'on imd di'iinetimi. 

'1. '.trlj- of temporal relation.^. 

■i. vei'h' of caii'.il |•elation' 

I, Vi'i'ii' of modal lehitioii' 

If we acc'‘])t D' a principle that the mam categoric' nia\ l)e 
h/imd h\ lat.mg li,e ino't !\pic;il meai.ings of the w ord-chi'r-c' , oiii' 
g'l'Oiip 111. tIic ao-rrai'l I'elafion-t, hiii' out '1 he 'aiiie I'einark hold' 
g'lod to a c-if.iin .xteiit for grmip' I, 0- 11 , I aial II. . a> 
mi[)l', mg' aa lUea oi c.iU'alit', . So tjirei' cla-'e-i ol rneanmg^ reiiiam: 
rii't re-r am! neiveiii, in . 'econdly (|naliiati\e pliV'ical 'tate and 
chan_.'. rimdl'. p'ri-hn-al i-tate and procc". Ke.'t. phi'ieal and p'\- 
chieal ^tam ma’. h.- left out agaiii. a- we had lictter take them ;i' 
ipialitio^ or !ci,,tio!t'. 
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II liiHoW'- tVvjiu the emiiiciatioii wliich Kaiiada giye^ of action 
111 \ .S. I. I, 7, that he limits tlii" catcitory to ]jli\sical iiKiveuient 
aiid it' cau'atioii: oidv the tixiui>' of tlic attiaitiun in external per- 
eeprioii and fellectioii i' explained bv him as a movement of an 
intei'iial mpaii inxi/i/it; . Hut all other ps\ehieal proec'scs and further 
eJi p'!!\'ical ehanii'e'; -without exception are taken bv him as (pialities. 


Ij. Siilrti-s heni'iiifi tjn ihe iiiitioit ' l,ui',iiii,i' xpeciiilii,' . 
‘ ^(ijiilii L(tl S/z/ia.'-'s Iranvlalio/i.'i 


.1. 11 . 0 , 
h>. \ 


V. -1. 
VI. -1, 
NOTi:. 


Ob The reseml)!aiice ^of .sound,, although it is an attri- 
bute. witii actions, consist' in its speeds de.struction. 

1 Action 111 hand A' [iiodiiced! b_\ means of conjunction 
with, and volition, of the soul. 

0 And from conjunclioii witli the hand a similar action 
ipipears in the pc'tle. 

T 111 the action, produced in the pestle Ac. by impact, 
conjunction witli the hand is not a cause, because of 
tlie abseiiee ■ of volitioir. 

4 In the ease of action in the hand, conj unction with 
the <oul |_is not a eaiise 

5 The action ji. e. upward motion , in the hand is from 
impact and fn.mi coiijuiictiuii with the pestle. 

() .-Vetioii of the l)od\ and its meiiiliers is also from 
conjunction with the band. 

Cl Space, time and also ether are inactive, because of 
their dilt'ereiiee from tliat which possesses activitv. 

1() ;^Tt has been] declared tliat the actions of the soul 
taking place, salvation fresidts]. 

Xam)a Lal SixiiA s appendix B dues not contain any 


notes on these siUriis 


7 . 7V/e iiutloji-s qinihlahcc rlaiiije a/ul fichon , (■iniipared . 

Eipliiiiutian of thr -siilrii , qiiiili’d m ^ 6 " mdj ./. 

That ([iialitativc changes arc not to lie considered as actions, is 
cxplicith stalled In Ixaiiada in \ .S. II, C, Cb. to whicli VamK-xua 
Mimia's commeiitary Tii Xanda I.ai. Simia’s traiislation'i runs thus ; 

..If it is said that as it speedily disappears like throwing up- 
wards Ae.. therefore, soiiiul is an aiTioii; so he sa\s: 'The resem- 
bhmee' Ac. . . . means speed_\ destruction. And this, even 

ill the ease of attribute-iiess, is dependent u])on the incidence of a 
rapidly appearing destroyer, in the same way as duality Ac. are. 
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riiii coU'titute' only its re-'enililaiicy to actiuiis ami not it^ aytmu- 
iiL‘>'. rill' ([luilitv of niulorgoiiin' lajiiil Llc'tiuctiDii wliirli \(>u i- o. 
the ohieetnr advaiiee a^ an ai'u'uiiicur, i-' init niie-pniiiteil . i e. niulti- 
fariuus. hecanm it touml in dnality, kmiwhalyi- . pleasure . [lain , 
a"< well. 'I'hi.s is the import." 

'I'he pa^ape requires Mane explanation. 

I'he 'Otra whieh I have quoted i' a part ot a discu-'ion on 
phv'ieal 'pace .akaea'' and sonntl. 1 he \ aiec'^'ika^ teach that 'ound 
i' oid\' a qualit\ of [ihmieal' 'pai-e. and not for instance ot a musi- 
cal iii'trunient . in which onl\ conjunction' and di'jnnelion' take 
place, ’riiese movement' ]irodnce a quality 'Onnd — and not a 
Vibration ot mclecule-', a^ an huiaijiean :^cienti't wonld sa\ — in 
tile inimediately 'Urrounding 'pace. Thi:? quaUt\ : sound, 'preads it'cit 
graduallv through spjun' in the same way as the wave' (hi over the 
water. But its duration is only momentary at every 'pot of its 
course. I'm- this reason the opponent in the I paskara say^; ,.lf 
it i' said, that U' it speedily disappears.. ., sound i,s an action.'" 

Tlie tlefendent in las answer compare' sound tirst to ..duality’', 
afterwards to qualities of the soul; intellections, pleasure and pain. 
Tlie tirst comparison will get fully clear in the chapter on .Mathe- 
matical Xotions. T'or the present I shall merely state that numhii's 
are not Thought of as real and intrinsic (pialities of objects, but 
as only niouieiitarily inherent in them and creations of the human 
mind — or to follow the ^ ai(;esika-s\ stem more closely — of the 
liuiii.iii '')ul 'ntjtiiiii.. Certain qualities of tlii' 'onl nameh ■'intellec- 
tions' of numbers, of the nnmher two Ye., cause the existence 
of the correspondent numerical cpiality in the objective world. Just 
:i' the intellection in the soul is considered mdy to exist three 
moment', 'O i' the quality in the object' destroyed after three 
kmnas. This de.strnction of mimher in the objeets is etfectuated 
i)y proee"e' — i.e. new qualities — in the soul in a similar wa\ 
as till pr(jduetimi was In-oiight alanit. 

The me:ining of thi' strange theor\ will he afterwards examined, 
for tile present 1 only intend to prove that action, i.e. movement, 
i' siiarpl\ distinguished from transient (piahly . and coiiseqnentlv 
t'l'mn qualitative physical change. 

v 's. Psi/c/iiral (iuolifj/ and .Icixj/t, coiDiiurcd. 

I'.ijjliiufiliijii Ilf the ij^nolt'd m k tl >iuh B. 

The proposition that 'oul reveals (pialities and not actions seems 
to he le,'5 strictly adhend to. It is deal' that contusion has arisen 
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hftwA-eii till' nieaiiiiig uf tlie word action and its technical 

siu'iiilicati.))! , a'-ce|)ti‘d hy the '.choul. The satras -wliich hear ^ 01 ' 
may he explained hearinii’,. upon onr -uhject, are 1. () ; \ , 

3 1; VI. A’„ hi, 

(ion, it ImaiiLfh traiisiated \. 1. (i : ..Action oi' the sOiil is also 
tVi.m coniinietiiiii witli the hand ". Camkaua i\licuA gives as expla- 
nation: A/,.vr/-w.A 4//1' (-a rir~i cn iinrupd ru I'jjdcili’dt . which was trans- 
lated li\ (inugh; ..The term '•oul tropically Agniiles a portion of 
the liod\’'. It i- inipoS'ilile for ^ueh a forced interpretation to he 
true, at lea^t if we aei-ept (fongliA traimlation, lint we may 
make it more rea-unahle liv taking ntiuau as a pronoun and 
trau'iating ; ..Action of oiiemlf is al'O fiom conjunction with the 
haiuh' and the comment-- ..The wmxl oz/’c-ve// tropically signittes 
a poitiun of the hod\ or - the liody and its mernlters,. if one prefers 
to take rai''n'~'Cd /.d-'ca as a dvaiidra ’ . 

1 'hould like however to propose another explanation of the 
sutra, for whmh pur[)o.se it will he necessary to consider the whole 
pas-age in which the sutra occurs, beginning from Y.Si. V. 1, 1, 
For the first five siltras I can accept without any change the trans- 
lation which N.'.-XDa Lal Simia has gi\en of them. 

'I'he siiti'.dxaia descrihcs in thi- place what is happening when a 
person is using a pestie. The first movement downwards is caitsed 
by volition of the soul istitra 1 A »); the mo\ement upwards results 
from im})aet with the mortar ..sutra 3.4. j'-: wlien pestle and hand 
have again reached the state of rest, then a volition of the soul 
arise-, for hand and smd are mutually connected, .which connection 
implie- that the resting of the hand i- perceived by soul'). 

If we accept this interpretation ot tlie sutra: ..action of the -ww/ 
is also from conjunction with the hand”, then the word also might 
refer f. i. to the wish Uct-hd . of grinding the corns in the mortar. 

One might he inclined to take ai V.S. V. 0, :41 in the meaning 
of ‘and’: the commentators, howcvi'r, intiu'prct it as ‘also'; f. i. 
(,'amkaia .Micr.a cidrirntl lilniiisdiiij/riiliali — i. e. : the word ‘also’ 
implies the addition ui' smtl. ^Cf. Praeastapada-hhasya p. 51 Aizian. 
edition e 

I’he tran-lation of Vi. 5, 10. gi\en hy Xamla Tad Sinha, is in 
accordance with the ' paskara , where wc find the gluss ; afuirikar- 
uKi'in sdhu. We mat , howeter, (vxphun this sutra as a reference to 
\ , '1, W. then its Iraii'iation would run. .,///u/-.w has been explained 
in jour di-cn-sioii ofj the movement- ..actions) (tf the soul.” 


1 Ct. lii-ii' Ip.ii.k II J\ -fi.tiiiii ;J 1; .jC. 

Vt'ili.iiiil l\on. Ak.iT \ . N ‘ls‘= l‘l Will X-. 
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.MureuVfi' \vc need not takt' tlia fdniirr niciiilu-j' nl tin- ('(.iiipniiiKl 
nt ii' -^raiuliim’ ni tlu' rilatiDii of a 'iikji'CtiN c jj,aii iti\ to 
l--Arn>a,i . \va arr iVr-e to a--i”-n t.i it the nioaiiiiig "f a 
mjAann-. in thi' ca-e tlic tran-latuai \voul<! niii .. 1 iiiaii'-i|)a;iia, w 
declared a^ (la[).nuiaiit <ii! lln- action- in licl.alt' ol’ llic -oid . i la. 
on tin- action-, -ncli a-; laatrinu' and nicilitation . w hicli dad to tin- 
rm'lit coiiCcptn 'll ol >oul. 

Tiic coiiclii-ion of our examination of the tiircc mmitioncd -ntia- 
nia\ lie. that it i- not (jiiitc certain that Ixanada lia- ai',\ a} -ti ii’llt 
adiici'cd to t’iic idia of the -old bciim- without actioii- 

Kni'iiian t]]eivf''re never -ignitie- (|nalitntive phy-iial ehanoe and 
aeiduin denote- anx p-ycljical .-ta.tc or procc-.-. id-oni tld-. hown \ er. 
ari-e- a ceitain iack in tile table of Categoric-, in a- tar a- iheie 
i> no -utncienf di-ttinction lietwi-eii the notii/ii- ‘ijualiti and ajuali- 
tative cliaiioe'. f. i. the vellow colonv of wax and the nielring of 
wax above a lire. The oiigiiial -In'itC'.iining ot their table led the 
Vaiee-ika- to aeeejit the A, a i'//n-L'ri(lii , the dociriiie that a prodnet 
■ I. i. a pot not identical with it- material clay ^ Tlii- di nial 
uf identity, however, only concerns the cpialitie- ot the [irodnet 
and the material, but lia- no reference to their con^rituem atom-, 
d id- nsn fl'A I'in-i'FiiJa emahled the A aiccsika« to (le-crihe a ([iialitative 
ehanoe, f.i. the melting of wax, as <an anterior non-exi>reiice of thiidit\ 
and a posterior existence of tin- qitality thnnigli the intluence of fire, 

I cannot rherefore accept Handt’- tlieoiw that the 
of the Vai(;e-ika- -lioiild lie contradictorv to their theorem ot the 
ett-rnitv of the atom-, and con-etiucnth 1 am ohliged to drn\ hi- 
coiieln-ion that thi- contradiction -liould pi'ove the Euddhi-tic origin 
of the Yaici'-ika— \ -tern 

d hongh the limiting of the term harnKni to niowmcnt i- a weak 
point in the iahle ot categoi'ie.s, \et tin- cla-^-ihcation a- a whole 
hinhh dc-cixc- onr praise. Ihit a final appreciation of it mu-t depend 
on ilic iiiicsfioii. whether the general categoric- ma\ lie ihaived 
from giaminar, or from another source, f. i. from an anal\-i- of 
-cleiitific rea-oning or from pyvchology. 

V 1). The P lAiia.sIfi/jfiihi-bJiF.'^i/a on fhe cliis-.silicn/iu,/ uf (■iili>{j'inL‘\ 
fin A fhn notion of Inrmnii. 

With reference to the Pi'ac. Eli.asra we ha\c !o -fate that l-/iri,iii,i 
i- hei'e ^rrietly limited to the movement of the phv-ieal hodie- and 
atom-, and the movement ut the infernal organ 
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For ill the tii't place the absence of iiiovemeiit iu soul is clearly 
implied ill llhaMu book 1 1 chapter 1 ^4 mee here book IV '■ectioii 
n table 1) 11 '. 4 i. 

Ill the second place a ]>arallel to V.S. V, 1, b i^ lacking’ in 
the Ibiasxa. llie two references in Dvivedin'-s accordance V (see 
here book 1\ section \ ) arc \aluelcss. On tlic other hand Ehasya 
book !\ b icdition p. 'Ib/i oniit^ entireh the riimalin rnian. 

\I. .4, 10 is compared by Dvivcdin with Bhasya book 111 
chapter ’1 § 5^ (edition p. ,0^1';. We tind here i. a. the expression: 
..ii 'i rhi i(i.xil'itiii(hi(ili run rrHli uteri H //" . i. e. ’the abstaiiiiiient of the 
ii'crmle'.s soul from bodv V'c.’ So we see here asain the careful 
avoiding of the expression rdiuulmriuuu. 

Section 2 . 

DISCUSSION ON SOME OF THE CATEGORIES IN DETAIL. 

^ 1. iSidiUfs iiL’fti'hijj tijMii the cutej/one-s : >Suiuunt/a, T /rexa. lihucu. 

Ahl'ucu. Suiiiucniia /'hSau/ia Lul Siuhu's Trunxlufion^-. 

A. Sutras, on ■yujuuu//u. ricent. hhaca. 

1. 2, 3 'Hie notions genus and species are relative to understanding. 

1 Existence, being the cause of assimilation only, is onlv a 
genus. 

5 Substance-ness, attrilnite-ncss and action-ness are both genera 
and sjiecie.s. 

0 [Idle statement of genus and species has lieen made | with 
the exce])tion of the final species. 

7 Existence is that to which arc due i the belief and usage,] 
namely ’[It is] existent’ in respect to substance, attribute 
and action. 

S Existence is a different object from substance, attribute 
and action. 

1) And as it exists in attributes and actions, therefore it is 
neither attribute nor action. 

10 I Fxisteiice is different from substance, attribute and action I 
also by reason of the absence of genus-species in it. 

’ niilUya ill chaiitcr 1 § g.V ami 111 chapter II § 10 . 
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1. ' 2 , 11 Suh-tancc-ue" lia-' iit-cii f\[)''iiiu-il i)\ ineaii.-' ul it' 

cnutaiiiiii^' more than oiic 'iih't.i iiri'. 

1 v! Sni)>taiu'e-nr" i' {]i'-rni;-t hum 'iiii-tannc, atii linitc and 
action aUo I)\ rcn'on ot rho ali'-mna' i,'t’n'i'ncra--'[)Ci'ic' in it, 

lo That atti ibiitc-nc" i' di-rin' ! Ii'oni 'nl.'tanri'. atti i- 
liiiti- and a -iion i^; (■\|)l,iinid iruni it- cvi'tmcc in 
atti-ihiite.-- 

14 Atti'tbnte-iic" 1 ' ili'inii-t hoin 'ub-iancc. aUiiinitc and 
action a !'0 b\' riai'i ni ■■ n t li' ■ a b'o;i '0 o,' o t-nci a-'pccic' in it. 

15 That ai-rion-ni-'> i' di'iun-t I’H'in 'ii';--tancc. attriiaitc 
and action i- explained rioin it- cvi'-tinna' in actioii'. 

lb .U'tiuii-ncS' i' dii'linct iruiii 'uii^tancc. attribute and 
actioii aki.i b\ rea'oii ol tiie ati'euce oi gimei'a-'[)cciL'' in it. 

17 Existence i' one. iieeau'e "1 the nnifonmt\ of the 
mark, vi^. that it i' exi'teiit and liecaii'c of the ali^enec 
of an\ di'tinpiii'hmu' inaik. 

72. Sutl'as, UU (ihlificn. 

' IX, 1, 1 In con'ccpieticc of the ni.i',i-apj)licalion of action and 
attiibute to it , ^an elfect is iion-exiAent jnior to 
it^ prodiiction_, 

.0 'Flic exicTeiit become' iion-cxi'ti lit. 

3 I'lie exi'tent i> a dili'ereiit oijject fiom the iion- 
exi^teiit_, iiia^iniicli us action and. attribute cannot be 
predicated of the iioii-exijteiil . 

4 The exi'teiit also i' noii-cxi'tent. 

5 And that which i' a d.irterent iiOii-existeiit tVoin the.se. 
i^ _alwolutely_ lioii-existent. 

C. SPtra.s on i^ttiudci'iiiti. 

VII, 2, '10 That i^ eoinbinatioir' , . h\ ximie of which piri'C' the 
iiiTiaiiun I ni the iorm ot '’liii' i' here’, witli regard 
to effect and caiiae. 

21 The negation of 'nb'taiice-nc'S and alti ibnte-iies' '.in 
combination j is explained i)\ cxi'tcncc. 

The unity [uf combination, i' cvplaincdf bv existence. 

§ 1. ( 2 1/ h f n t / <> /! -s f/V,/// Tsuii'lii l.nl Si//i/i -s r j] . j). III, 

7. ..Ea.xdii.xk tx'i'.v T.vuk.’lL.vmiv.m: V explain' 1, . ■' tint': I'.xi'tenee 

i' a different olijeet from .'iib'tnnce. nttribiile and aelion. .''ub'tance, 

1 I [111 h 1 to ti'.iii'l.itt ^11,1,111 I'/, I !m •luhi I'l ill I 111 r. .n! .1 fli- mm- ■,■ 1 , 1111 , 11111 - 

tii.ii'. civ.ii i,y X\'|,\ Lo Si.iii ,1 l.,i,_. 1C, .'Iiinljii | ,||,,ii|,l pm,,, ,,, tnihUiit,' 

-n i,in ! jn-i ! , ,! ,ni , in.T hy ■rMiiiliiiuiTix'. i-.t . y . i>ar ’iii ht-r* nf i:i 1 cau-'t' . 
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and rictidii-' arc calltal uhjerts ;\II1. 'I. 3'. Existence is, 
theial'orc, iiiciudeil ainunii't tlieiu. I'.iit it is not cuntained in the 
a'ccrtaiiicd chi'se^ ot sul)''tanrc. attribute and action. Hence it 
-aid t(j be a did'crcnt oliji-ct tVuiii tlieiii ,t!;e known classes;.’’ 

Ibidem; ..He reads 1 , d . li uith the tuni'sion of the word liTifja 

in c ,/ijillilul ' III . 

H. Ibidem [), 11: ..lie internrets IX. 1. ’2 and 8 to mean that 
whatever is non-iwisTent piioi- to it^ appearance as an eli'ect, is 
non-existent only by the na.tnse of an effect, but is really existent 
at the time by the nature oi' a eaU'e. and that, therefore, it is 
e-sentially different from ab-Milute non-existeuee. 

f. Ibidem- ..He interpiet-' VH , 2. 2"^ to mean that combination 
i' proved to lie an attribute in the same way as existence and further 
that like existence, eombinntioii also i' produced by itself, i, e, 
does not depend ui)on any othei eomliination for its pioduction.'" 

x 8. h ! /jlii itui iiii> nj ihc'iC ■'!(' I rms . 

./. The second ahnika I. 2' of the Vaicesika Sutra treats of 
■'•riiiiU/ij/K and c/resu with the exceptH'ii ol the t^v(.l first siitras which 
belong in content' to the first ahnika. 

Idle siitras 1, 2. 3---1T can be divided into four groups; a. on 
generality and peculiarity theiusehes 3 — (3: 6. on existence 7- — 10; 
r. on di'iivfifttcd . rjuiintcd and liarmnlcn 11 — Hi: d. on the oneness 
of existence d/hiira' 17. 

In sutra 1. 2. 3 urinUhnin and rd-t’y/ are declared to lie subjec- 
tive categories, in coniparisoii with the ffrst three, objective, cate- 
gories (ef. 1. 2, 7V 

In Sidra I iniiicrlli Ini' been translated liv X.ixda Lal Sixha as 
assimilation; 1 nivself prefer the rendering; agreement, accordance. 

In sUtra di'acj/alcd is called a spi'cies in eoiiijiarisoii rvith bhavn, 
but a gemis with reference to prlhialcu. 

Eor sutra (i we find two explanations in the Hpaskara (see transl. 
)). 15 and Hibl. Ind. edition p. 5s'i ..Ante 'casrnie btiacuutifi/ anf^/a, 
f/ntu lift vijilcdrildli'riiilin'iiin d-slili/ ardriidli: I'fijraldciiidCdi/or d/ite 
‘raisdnc hhantiihle diih/d niliiddidnidn'i tenn bl/ardiifi/ rinff/d vivcnd 
ifi erftil-rtdl. Ry the title rirdri/a often Un waxa-ac.vrya is meant; 
ill his Kiranavall tHeiiares edition p. .2-1, in the eomments on Prat;. 
Rhasya I eh. 2 § o') n c read; ,.Ae te ‘nt//d.' ante ' casU ae bliiicanti 
santlh //drat: iiehlnin '/jure nre-fd nn xiinhlj/ arthdh ' . As mentioned 
in my introdiietioii the rrftikrt to whom rAviKAiiA AIicka refers. 


e p. 35 nu. 3 aiiii p. 3i. 
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li;i' i!(T \et been iJeiitilinl. Xow it i' iiitciV'riiiu tn mitiri' that 
ill the Pi'aea'tapada-bli;i'N\ a it-elt botli niti rpeta! are eDutaineil 
see tile e\[iiaiiatii)ii of the -ixtli liOok which 1 !ia\e piveii iii ■> 
of till' el!a])ter . 

Ketiinim^ to the 'litra it.'cll' \ve I'aimot fail te imtiee that the 
liiiliaii inteipretatiiaii' of thi' 'iTtra, a' lieariiig' on atonU'iii i' no: 
the oiiK’ one pn"ible. iu 'Utr.i 1 hli'ira i' 'tatec! to be a ua ie 
n'enU'; Hi 'Utra b '//v/r/zoAv/ . i:ii,ialra and L'.d'uiul I'd are called penera- 
'pecic''. one rvoiild expert a' iinpoit of 'Utia (i. in the .'ame wa\ 
a^ '] ru c Hi! hyi . U' a 'peeic', i' rontained in the piani' b/eov/ and 
ill it^ turn coiitaiii' the '[lecie' i,rf!iioti-n Ae, , >'■> i' i/i-flnrilni 
a 'peeic' of the gemi^ ilrurj/nfiyi , but contain' a' peiiU' the 'peeic' 
jj/is-n,i/!fcfi Ac.; and so \\e iua\ cniitiniie the serie.s until \iearrne 
at the ultimate 'pceic', i. e.-... tiie iudi\iduaP. 

It ij clear that the traditional interpretation is ba'cd on a lopjea! 
fault; iu stead of distinguishing the notion of containing whicli 
applies to genus and ;^pecies from the notion of containing which 
applies to part and whole, the Vaiee-rikim, eonfnsing tlie'e two 
notions, did not consider the indi\idnal thing', with their individind 
urrangeineiits of cpialitic' and relations to the 'iirromiding world, ti' 
the terniiiius in the series genus-species ; but conceived the qualities 
of the at.inis a> such. 

We are not sure whether the .^utrakit has alreadv made thi' 
logical mistake; at all (went', even if he ha' done so, rlie'C anre- 
stlca-cjy iin< of the atoms wmild have been brought in 'o pareiithiti- 
callv. that, when comparing tlii' with the importanre attached to 
the method of characteri.mtion {caidharnd/a- or riry^a-idrypri/io Wi' 
can no longer doubt about the origin of the name Vaiecsika l)areana.^' 

^utra ^ nced> no explniiation. 'Object' here i' the tiaii'lation . 
cliO'Cii bv Xanda Tad ?iuha for padartha 'categorr , object of a 
categorial notion i. 

Sutra b suggests the question why are only ((ualitics and actions 
mentioned': I should like to propose the following aii'Wer: the 
‘''Utrakrt did not expect a eonfiision between existi'iiee and P/y// // v/- 
tca. but only between exi'tence and the otlicr two eategorio, for 
we ^-ee in language the participle sat U'i'd in the same uav as 
0. g. the adjective ip'kln and the verbnm tinituni Ijlirtcftti U' fpirrhafi . 

'the eoinment^ on sutra 10 given by Oainkara .Miera and trans- 
lated by Xaiida lad Siulia ]). 17 , may be [laraplirased . the notion 
ot the elas' 'existence' i' ditl’ei'ent from the notions of the >pecies 
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■sii1i-T;uk'i‘' , ■quality' and •actiuii' in a■^ far as the teim 'exL'teiice' 
has nut tlie same ..cannutatioii'' a-' the term ■suhstaiiee' ivc. 

The tiaii'latiun uf the sutru' 11 — Id. itiven hy Xanda Lad Sinha. 
due" iiul 'eeiii to im; 'ati'facturv. The '-utia 13 and la are parallel 
ti) 'Utia 1 1 . thu' t. 1 . liJiacrit means here finelt'nii i' i‘ (H'nH'SP.i ci . 

I'urthei the 'Utras Id. 14 ami Id are nut o\dv verhallv identical 
with J. d, lU. but also parallel to it in 'ignilicatiun, l),-in'iiofc!/ . 
till ,, (lien ami kn I'liKi li'ii are liere the elapses xa i,tn iii' iind 
prUiii/r/i Ye. the -pecie' or ^ub-generalitie'' , •y/////'t„v,,' 7 -rd eve// . 
So we arrive at the following translation e. g. for the 'titras 
Id — 11 . 

Id, Sub'tance-ness is distinct from earth-ness, water-ness, lire- 
nc's d’c. similarly h\ reason of its nut being a stdo-geiierality i 
i. e. by reason of ditfereiit connotation, wiien com])ared with it.s 
species. 

13. ri^hiality-iiess' has been explained by its existence i, e, inhe- 
rence] in severap iiualities. 

14. Huality-iiess is distinct from colour-ness, sincll-ne' \'c. sinii- 
hirly by reason of its not being a snb-generalit\ . 

With reference to sutra I. d. 17 we may notice that Pracas- 
■iai’Apa in a pai'idlel [tassage Bhasva book V x d reads 
rirei^r/'l ’ and cfirva ; Ircini this wo must init con- 

clude that the sCitra had another redaction in Friicastapada’s time, 
but Old} tliat this commentator rightly considered liiiijd to ha\e 
here the original, wider meaning of property, and nut yet the 
Technical meaning of hetu ,i. e. iid'erential mark, or proltans). 

B. The passage IX, I . 1 — -o demands several annotations, 

■ In the first place we must notice that these siitras occur in a 
discussion on perception, whilst nhhricu is mentioned in the llhasva 
inteiitiiiuallv in connection with iutercncc. This discoidanci’ is 
really oi’ slight impoi’tanee. Lor ])erception — in the orddnary 
sense of the vvord, i. e. the ^dcikalpalan/ L'j7iihiatii oi the ilud- 
dhists — aiul argumentation are both very complicated processes 
having uumv factors in common. 'I'hus for instance we find in both 
the application of relational notions. One of these is the notion of 
existence, bv which an object receives its place and importance 
in the totality of the real, whereas by the notion of non-existence 
the possession ol such a place in objective rcaditv is denied to an 
object of our thoitght. I'hus although ufjhf/cn is mentioned by 
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' aruiiocmi^- imi^t be called n'aii'ieiit in a' iar rln- change m rheii 
(jiialitie^ and ijiuxeinent' i' c-cncerned , but ii.a with icterenci' td 
the ultiniate atom.-' ut winch t!ic\ are coiiijin-L'd I'iie diltcreiice 
therefore bet\Tecn the ^ ai';e?ika a'-iJl-.ii-jti-rniJn anil the >aiid\h\in 
sail'd I'liu-cu da more a (jue.'tiim uf word', than a variance in 

ideas. 

The argument, given in 'dtra I fur the Icgitimacv ut the miti(,)U 
prafjabhaca . is applied miitatis mutaiuh' to tiie notion dlra.,is,i in 
sdtra 3. As we mav notice, in thc'c three tiist 'litras the non- 
existence is merely applied to 'iibstaiices. 

butra 4 sY'/ryc.svy/, whicli in trirmulation i' iic.nh identical ^vith 
surra 5, is e.xplaineil by the Tpaskara a' refer! ing to mutual or 
reciprocal non-existence ■ a/iii’j,i;i'dj]irirti ~ and is iliusti’atedi bv the 
examples: 'nsniui arcn I'urdhnthiri' i. e. •tin.- huf'e is iioii-existcnt 
by the nature ot a cow’, 'asa-u p'li'i' m-rdiniiiiri . or in other fur- 
uudation: 'thiarro i/aul/' . ‘a cow i' a not-hor'e': anaur at-rnh. 

Sutra 5 i' no le.ss enigmatic than sutra ■!. ('ainkaia .Mieia explain' 
it as follows ' Hibl. Tnd. edition ]) 37 i 
..nfa/i = /jT' rcol'idj nlihricaiirii/rid 
Hud nupad axai. 
fad a^at = t<id ah/aiihlsallcdni.' 

According to this ex[)laiiarion the iiio't important notion of tlic 
whole 'dtra: nh/niitn absolute^ would be merelv implied. 

Not onl\ are the sutra IX. 1. 1 — .j — which according; to 
r'ainkara .Miera disting'ui'h four foriii' oi' (ihlifii ir prior non-e\istcnee . 
posterior iion-e\i'tence, mutual nou-e\isr,-iiee i. e. ditference of 
notions; and ab'olute non-(‘xistenee — of a verv eiiiamatic form, 
but they are nearly totally igaiored in the I’raea'tapada-bhasva, ’ ; On 
the other hand CainiiAiM lueutioii' tlie d i'tinetion of the four forms 
of (djhrica in the Xya\ a-kaiidalT. p. ■foil, ami ('i\ tnrrvA in hi' Sapta- 
padartliT and all writers of the svucretie A\aya-\'aiee^ika attacli much 
importaiiee to this ,v/;///7rc/-tlicory. lii chapter V .seetioii 1 . dealing with 
perceiition T 'hall tr\ to Hud an aU'Wer to the ipiestioii: how much 
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aiitlicmicity we can acerciUt tu tlie verbal tradition oi the text 
in the IX. 1. I- -')• and ('aiiikara Mii-rak iiiterpi'c- 

tation . 

lb-re 1 'lioidd like to Innir nnself to '-howinu' the iii'Uttieiencv 
ot this //6//'7r//-theor\ . Ahh^va . iiaiiiely, i- a conii.u.i'ite relational 
notion, cuntaiinnu' the notions of m-p’ation and e.xistence Xopatioii, 
however, can be ajiplied to all kind' of relation' innl ni;t onh' to 
ideiititv and exi'totiee. as 'iipposed by t'rTdhara aiul his lollowers. 
Therefore if in any wa\ a ciniplete ela"if;eation of its u.se were 

needed, then the (me, yawn In tin- A aiyesika'. wiauld lit- ipiite 

insntlieient. 'I'hev evidently iva'oned U' foiloW' 'n. n-existeiice or 
neyation — the'C two notions were for them ideutieai — can be 
apjilied either to one object e.r to two. In the funner ease the 

non-exi'tei!ce of the object may I'eter to all tiiiic' ab'ulute non- 
t-x'i'tence' . or to the time before the production (pi ii a’ iiuii-existence 
or to the time after the annihilation posterior inm-exi'tenee , Secondly 
the non-existence with reference to the relr.th.m of mie thing to 

another meaii' the uon-exi'tence of their identitv. 

The classiticaiion . thus obtained, is far from exlianstive; and this 
■whole r/^///76-(/-theory has led in 'vneivtic Xyaya-Vaiyesika to that 
needless eoiiqilieation and b.ulkine" of expressi«m whieh mak(‘ it' 
'tndy a torment to the rhirojieau reader, for it' technical language 
has not been limited to a piedilection for 'Uch terms as nlhr cu . 
a/iarva Xc., but the relation between hhacn and was again 

considei'ed a special ca'O of jirdfii/djiito . i. e. ..tl)e lirnc'' of one 
object of thought for enabling us to have an idea about something 
else which cannot be coiic-eived of. independently of it" I'gee Gh.vtk's 
note on id. 73 of the Saptapadarthl V 

('. I’a'.sage VII, 2, 2(1 —2'', althmigli 'Inut, is still very inte- 
resting. As we have noticed iiefore, tlic di'Cnssliiii of samncdtjn has 
lieeii placed bv the Sdtra-ivdactor next to the explanation of the 
second group of (pialities, whieh 'iciir on phvsieal a' well as on 
psvchical matters This nrrangement is logical enough, although 
deviating from tlie ikJJcui. 

In the delinition of .suniacriiiii '^'Uira 2(>) wo- have to notice in 
the fii-'t [)laee its vagiieiies', 'IliO'hiui' forms in its enigmatic f(.)rm 
a companion to the dehnition ot liiiTi;)'/,rh,i jlirinuin 'infe- 

rential knowh-dgei in \ .S. IX, 2, 1. 

Ill fact the original Vaiyesika system di'tinguished three forms 
of necessitv : 1. the logical necessity, iij/iff(i-^l<lil/ii , between corre- 

lative notions (such as parts ami aggregate, thing and Cjuality) ; 
2. the necessity implied in the notion of cause (i. e. of the causa 
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tieiuli'; o. tile iicee'^itx (■\[nV"-ed iii tin' m.ijur le a '\ i!' ’ai-iii, ‘ 
Of tliC'e tiirec fonii' of nrc, ;"il\ llir uud till' rni-, ! 

lia? UDt x'et lioeii <-\j)!icitlv deliiii'd li\ iln- uriLriiid 'le.n!. 

lieitliei' li\ Ivan \ l)A nor l)\ PK;i;a'r,i|i;ida. ''till lix aaidv'inu \ > \, 

2 we 'iiall liiul in :lie iu'\i lluu enii'alHi i- 'i.i'.-d :iec,)!- 

diiig to rlieiii, either nii ^, /„////■-■//,/ or nn v/,,..; .'/ alie'eieii uma 
do not exuiuiiie. or at iea't lui'iitiieienrii , \i ha: i' l•M!l|i|!oh i" ho:], 
foriii.-' of causality ef. \ .^. 1, 0, I and a’ . 

I'lirtlier we iiia\ ohvi-i'xe tliat x.ihuh.i.'iki i' a luiiea nioie laoniatc 
relation tlian tlie ri'lational iioiiou whieli i' tlie Iri'i' o( fo, . ',/ 

jjifiiiihit. a (lifference expi'>-ed re'[jecf iveix h\ the ioc ituc-hke adixi-i ii 
' ilui and tlie geiiltixe 'o-y//,/ , 'xjoieoxel' x\e h'lirii iioin ihc nieir 
>utra ’'ilT, i ; 0(» tlnit the relation of si/innr, ',,/</ i- alxx.A' to !>e 

considered a form of caii'alitx .tlui" tlie thing the caU'c o; it' 
qualities, tlie parts of the aggregate', xvherea' cau-ality max' he found 
in ea-?e^ [namely of cnn junction ■ . wluere :niir~niii i- not ui': with. 

d .S. VII, .2. -2/ i^ a reference to I. :2 . > — 1) ami ■'latc-. mlu- 

rence to he neither a '■ulistance nor a qualitx . 'o that it' ina lieing 
an action is taken for gianted. 

V.S. VII, 2, Ctt i' a refereiiee to I. 2. 17 and states the one- 

ness of inheretiee we slKuild say the jnojiertx of inln. n. ncc fu' 
nut giving rise to the application of nuinlier . dhat hp/c'/ here 
means ektitra , i' conrirmed b\ comparing the passage II. !. 

21) — 30 with tlie redaetion of V I. 2. 17 and hx the mionua- 
tion received from the Prncostajiada-hhasxa sec iievt jiamgi'apli . 

X' 4. The ptth bo'jh: "J ihn . trcohiiij nf n //n . 

The fifth liook (S.xviavvaj of the IIiiasxa euisists of two p:ira- 
graphs. 4'he lir't of them may he divided again into three p:irts 
A. definition of generality ; B. as ijnrum sthiiruti/fini i ('. (ij,ii,-ani 

In ])art A ■'innifmi/ri i generality or geiius) is descrilied ns- 

1. sra-r 'i-yiiin-sarca-fintiiin , oiiini|)i'(‘sent in the oixjeeis resm ling 
to it ithis refers to the ..denotation" of a term . 

2. fiblihiiiatindlaiin , po-^'ie^sing the same charaeter in all instances , 

3. anel'driih , abiding in several j spc'cinieiis . 

4. el’a-dri-fjah nxc nfiiiri-srariii)riiiii(ifiiiift-/jr(iiii<(ii(t-l'!iri . bringing aiiont 


1 llu iiidr'-f I'liiiuyili-nt ut tin- liiilinti -x llii;;i'iii i- U"f tin- rafionrioil tijrin llnnriri 
tint thf liypLitlintiijal sylliKnVin .a .1 i... tliin I! o; now .1 o. iiu" // o . dms. 
-itx’ "1 /j - uxi-rtiiri- in till- loi'i- ut .1'- Hxisteui.'f i~ iiiilicati'l iiv Jv\\\[o'~ s/s, . 
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the notion (if the auTeeincnt with it' own innate nature, after one, 
two or '(ueral specimen;- iluivinp; been [terceivedb 

o . ■sniri/jjOlj/ieiJeiiad/iiirc’^ii pnihundlieiui i7//’/c/'//<7//;'////,al)i<linp cliainlike 
or nninteirnpteilly. /jrnfjttn'lJie/Ki = fuinpr/riiniei/a. according to Ciil- 
DitAUA in >everal abotle*' whil-t it remains identical with its essence. 

<i. /i/iin'rlti-jji'fi/piti/d-hlriiiioiii . cause ot the notion ot concordance. 

After rhi'. the interrogative particle l-nfliam ! introduces an ex[)la- 
naiion wldcdt in the redaction of Ihivitnix’s edition run' thas ■ 

Pritti/jiii'/fhii .srt,iiri/ii/rijjekxuiji praha/idheiw ptn ivjlpaltnc uhlj/D-sn- 
pr(i.lpiip(i-ifiiiifilc I'll xihiixi-rii-rid iit'ilii-jTinna-prahiiiidliii-iiniliiiiri’- 
I,-sii„rid //ad ihtiifliilaiii axh , fat ^a ma ai/a hi . 

Now we tind in the Xvavakoca p. 9:21) note :2 a varia lectio in 
which Ite-idcs other deviations, we notice the absence of co after 
jaiiifrid: further in the NyatakandalT jirafi/accl'-yinad is explained 
;is iiHiaraiiad. If it be allowed to use these two means of help. I 
should like to propose the tullowing translation: ..’When an intel- 
lection arises, referring uninterruptedly to seveial specimens, one 
after the other, in con.sequence of a generality — [this takes place] 
through the xapxl-rira or psychical latency of a notioip which was 
often repeated and through the remembrance of this series of pre- 
vious intellection' — then that whicli is the congruent |_part^ . is 
the genei'alitv.’’ 

Part .S of ^ 1 runs as follows: 

..Among these [two kinds of generality], the generalin ■being' 
is only cause of the notion of concordance. Just as the accoi'dance 
of the notion ‘Ahis is] bine, [that is] blue’ takes place with refe- 
rence to leather, cloth and wool, though differing from each other, 
in consetpience of their common connection with a blue substance 
[i. e. with blue paint 1, so is one undistinguished accordance of 
the notions: -[this is] being, [that is] being’ iiu't with in sub- 
stances, c[ualities and actions, though ditfcring mutually [cf. ^ .S, 

1, 2, 7]. And this [accordance in the notions] must result from 
another category [than substance, ((uality and action; cf. .S. T, 

2, ^], therefore that other padarthn is being; so then [lieing] is 
proved. The concordance of notions: 'Aids is] being, [that is' Ijeing' 
[results] from the connection with existence; therefore this is only 
a generality [and not a species], [cf. .ts. I, 2, 4].” 

Part C begins thus: 

..The lower [generality]; — the generality ot substance {dinci/atta), 
that of quality and that of action, — is both a generality and spe- 
cies, since it is the cause both of accordance and of distinction 
[cf. V.S. I, 2, ,5].” 
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'riicn tlii> "'oiici'a! (letiniriua i> t_'X|tl:uiu‘(l with I'l'iiTaiicc ta tlu- 

U'eneralitv of .-^n h-taiicr. ’I'iii' !■' tlif caii't of cnucoulaiioo ui tiio 
cii't' of oaith. watoi A'o.. !)'tt of di-tnirtiou in rou-aial to ijUulity 
and action. 

riie <aine fonnnlu i-- fhoii mutant mutandis ri-jicatcd lor the 
ovnoi'alitx’ of niiulitx aiul that of action. .Mlcr liii' iho Ltom t a .'till 
lower. 'Itch a' oarthne" ,-rffiir,/L-n), coloiinn"". tiifowmnno". cow- 
nc'', clothnc" d'c avc mentioned and eharacieri'ed a^ liotli yeia ra 
and ^pecle'. In the Hr^t place iirriilhriiiin'ii'i ihm iiiii'-l he con.-i- 
dei'od a' eenei'ahtv. and '>\ tiaii'leieiiee ■ hlnil. I ii~i !he\ reeeiie the 
name of 'peeit'. 

2 uive^ a ehiu'aeteriyition of which apphc' to its liiphe't 

a- well a- to it' loWev I'orni'. ..In con'Cijnencc ot the ditleicnce 
in properties !rili,yi„ri it i' jiroved that iiji'i is aiiorher catcyori 
tlian suh^tance. quality and action . ct. \) 1 and \ 1. 2. It' 

etcrnality id.sn iolloW' Ivoin tlii.' 'i. becaH'C ipiality. action and 

composed 'iibstance are transient, and because is dirt'ci'ciit 

from tlieiii . The li.iwer jivneraluy dr^ti'iioJcn. is other than, non- 
identical with that ot t/i'i’iih'fi A'c. . '0 there i' ’othcriic" nhi i/n h'ii\ 

between them. Considered one alter one. tliere is oiiencs' ol the 
iieneralities '"i. e. there i' one hig-hest genus: being; one genus eaitli- 
ne'S A'cC. becau'e tlicrc i' non-diflerencc of pi'opertic' and tliere 
is not a propertv in the of hating differences hilyihin- 

i'ice'i'id . Cifexo lo iiiih]n~i rafiy.i ■ ■ ci. ^ .>. I, .2. 1/ wJiere llTn/ri is 
used instead of hilxfhin'^. 

k 5 . The ijliJ.h bo'jJ: of /he J)hrixi/a, /ren/iufi of virexa. 

The 'ixth book (ViciisA; of the Bliasya consists of one panigi'aph. 
This niav be ditided into three pait': L. definition of the notion. 
anhin rirexoh ^). and cxjilanatimi ot liow tlic.si' diihin nrexol, are 
perceived bv the vogins; B. and ('. reiutation ot two objection.'. 

Tn part A i.s e.xplaincd as .jinle Ijlmcolf' and accor- 

ding to the Ayatoi-kandalT tlii' would mean : ,.iili)d(l(t-r 'iiiue(iiior (tn/e 
‘ costho lo / cod (Uildi-oljdui'dcijniii ni/iidfli'driidni , te-sii /jhnri'ih ■'if/ufd )/>/ 
drthdh" i. c. . the eternal 'idi'taiices are meant by the word aula 
(border), becaii'C they rc'ide at i i. e. beyond] the border of origi- 
nation and anniliilation ; th(‘ existence i of the cut/iin eireyih is] 
based on thc'c eternal 'iilj'tanees !; 'Uch is the meaning of the 
passage”. — It 'eeins Iiowever that (inffiii i' used by Prayastapada 
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aiuUigiuiU'h uud Miiuetiiue? e([ui\:ilL'iit to atiimita in tlie following 

Tha tt'vni c'u-esd'- u>i‘(l. coniimiL-s tlie Biiasva, ..since they cause 
thcii' aU.akw to lie 'Ulierent nVoni other oliiects;. They are causes 
of the Intellectiuiw alunit the ultimate or-. \erv la-.t . uA/r/z/A/' tlis- 
tinctioiw. in a^ tar a^. cadi of Them resides — one in one 'ubstance. 
anotlier in another -- in the eternal substances which are void of 
oiiginatinn and annihilaium. .\iul in.st as in ordinarv human beings 
as We are, a vlistunuiou of notions is seen to arise i with reference 
to cows \'c. e iiuy-ared with Imrses Ac. — a distinction which 
tinds its cause in like shapes, iiualities. actions, parts, conjunctions: 
and which :iiay ire e:\])resseu tints-, .this ; a cow, white, with 
swift {: j uiutenicnt , witli a hit Iniuip. witii a large bell -- so there 
arises in men superior to m. nan\e!\ iu the yogius. a distiuctiou 
of notions with refeience to ail eternal suhistances in as far as they 
}) 0 Ssess like shapes, tpiaUties ami aetious, namely with reference to 
atoms, liiierateil f: souls and internal organs — ya distinction of 
notions which can be expressed with respect to several objects as; 
•till' is ddl'erent iroin that". >imirlarly those ^yogins i possess recog- 
nition with ix-ference to one and the same atom, distant in space 
and time, _a recognition which can Ire expressed in the words'; 
this is the 'ame a' riiat. [That thi' di-tinetion t-f notions and this 
recognition result from the distinetii e jiropeitie' in the eternal suh- 
stanees, follov,s_ fi-oin the fact that there is no other cause iani/a- 
ii'hiiiffnhlficnl p d2.l 1. 20'. 'l'ln*'C diifercnccs piiow. in the eternal 
substauci's I are the ultimate ditieri'iiccs o/re-s/l />).'" 

Part /) refutes tlic objoctiou; could not this distinction ot notions 
orig'iuatc I'rum the dlidnini which llie \ogiu himself possesses and 
not from the iiroperties of the tliings'r 

In tile beginning of part (' the ([uestion is raised ; wh) tloes tlie 
distinction ot the cicrnal substances take place with the aid of dis- 
tinctive feature', :ind win not direetly'r The answer to this ipiestion 
is; 'J'riJufiiii/fil. 'I’liis expression is then explained as folknvs: 

,.llere ji e. in daily life, or; among ordinary human beings] 
one feels aS'iired [of objective exi'tenee witli i-eference to atadal- 
iiKiIxfiiii [i. e. riling' which ha\e not got •nature of that’. In other 
word': tile nalnrc of rmi'ing onr assiirauee themfelvcsj, when some- 
thing' e!s(' bring' that aliont I'or instance ['iicli feeling of assu- 
rance arises] with rehuvnee to jiots \e. in eonseipumee of a lamp; 
but not with reference to a lamp in conse(|uenee of another lamp. 
Just as impuriti exists iw itseli tv g. in cow s and horse's meat 
ami onl\ through connection with that impurity I in other things. 
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'll then' aii-e' here loo In it^elt', tiie (Intiuctiini ol’ iiotioin pei- 
cept'. p! af'iai/n^' thrungli Ulijill nnia tlie iiatuit' nt that, i e. llie 
nature uf revealinu' itself' with retereiu'e to the tiuty^i r/'-e-y?// , hut 
tliiough l•ouneetioll with these with reference to the eternal suh- 
-tanee'." 

'I'hi' explanation of tndriinip/i >eeni' to he lather forced, _\et. 1 
do not tloulit, 1 have gra^pt'd the nieaning of Pi!AeA'-[AiAnA'> woi'd-; 
the more 'o. '■inee on the words: ..iiaUifi iilinlihUsii jjradijj~il . /la tu 
fji'iidiije ^,riid)ijri,iliiruli ' \\e hiul in lln- IN \ aya-kandah the following 
gh ss : 

ilJnifildjsii (i^j/-al'i~ira-tiCilhl/nci“<U 

prod': jjadi.di p r a kora^i -ab I 1 17 rut 

prakuru hhacati . 

na t<' prod'ipr iji'iiihpOiitdi'ut iJi'u],‘rH-a!i , I'/m tr scdfa era. 

At all events with the technical meaning 'identity' which the 
term tudutuii/n lia.s in the writings of Buddhist logicians (.cf. Sa'iIc 
Canpua Vttn.XiiiirsvAA, .Mediaeval 'chool of Indian logics p. ilU 
i. SV) id. 1 and de Sn herbaeskoi .Museon X.S. vol. V p. 114 we 
cannot ex[)lain the passage quoted. Tuduinu/a niiist be interpretated 
here ii< dmmediafeneS'. independence’. 


^ 6 , The lurf book o f ikr Bkup/a , treafinff of aamarr/pc/ . 

The last hook Samav.xya) of the Bha.sia cuU'ists of five para- 
gra])lis, The first paragi'aph give.s a definition and examples of thi^ 
notion; in \) ’I the notion 'S/hnarujin' finlierenee'' i' opposed to 
rn nii/ond ' Conjunction I ; in § 4 it i" proved that inherence must he 
ackiuAvledged a> a sejiarate category, after that the oneness of 
■•siii/iui:u//u is upheld: 4 contains a jiolemical dialogue about the 

last-mentioned point: o states first the eteniulity of inherence, 

then givc^ an an-wer to the question ..in what way does inherence 
it'clfj idiide in the snliMances lAc.r and tinalli pnnes that inhe- 
rence caniKjt he perceived. Imt is inferrible {pDiiuurpm. 

i} I Ijegiiis with the deiiintion ..ni/utu^iddhujiuni rtdhun/udhurn- 
htiOtuiifini iitih su iidittiidhu I liti-pru Ip ^u ■sui/iurui/ah This 
detlnition occurs in the Berhampore edition of the Sutm fj). , 
as 1, '1 . l:j . 1 '■hould like to tran-late it as: ..inherence is the 
relation hctiieen things iiiscparahh eue.xi.stent and of which one is 
the recipii’ii- and the othei' the recipiendum: [in (4her words:j 
[inherence the cansi- (T the idea: [this is] in that.” 

1 Ills deiiniiion is then again enlarged with the evident wish of 
exprc'-iiig it moi'e accuratel\ . ..The name 'inherence’ is giten to 
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tile I'eLitinii , t'reiii wliicli I' there uri>e'. the intellection; 'rthis is] 
in lii;' willi rel'ereiiee to oliject^ ^ueli ii':. '-uh-'tanees. qualities, 
action- noiieiaiitie-, [icculiai itie- , which ohjects may either be cau- 
niaicii '.■■r'i'i-i.iii'iina-hluilrili'' or not causallv related: which 
oiijec!- ii!i-ep:iralil\ ciiexi-t. whiKt one i- the recipiciH and the other 
ilic ; roiiiirin! nni _Morco\er. 2]y tVoni thi^ relation called ■inherence’ 

iiicic i*c-ii!t' the (iri\r,iij^j/,iirii i. e. the iiut totallv beinc' strange 

* _ . O 

lo eadi oiher. tile rim . noii-indepeiideiice . says riilDUAiiAi 

ot -iicli tlmm- wliiol) oC(uj)\ a limited place ami the non-identitv 
oiln I'nc". ii.nidirii ot which m conceived.’ 

'I'iic ia-c pair oi 7 1 e:i''e- a li-t of examples: ..the cloth is inherent 
til the till call-: the mat in the reed"; qualities and actions in a 
"ulwntuci , exi'tencc in substance", (jiialitic" and actions; substance- 
iic'" in "u'etauci"; qualii\-ne"" iii qualities: action-ne.ss inactions; 
ulriinaie dirtcieiice" in eteiiial "ubstancc".’' 

f 2 di"tiuu’uishes inherence In the iullowing principles: 

J 'miiilj’i ii'l h ! Ill m/n fi(-\iililii h'd / : because ot the nece""arv coexis- 

tem e oT the thinu's related: 

2 airmiiirnIciii'iiindi-iiiiitUirii'saiiihliacdt ef. ^ .S. \II. 2 . 9;; because 
the nioveinent of one of the things concerned Arc is not the 
cnU"e of it: 

','6 rihJiiiiniitiitrd'Jiii'rdimf-, because disjunction is not experienced 
as the terminus of it: 

, -1 iidli !• n i'll ii iiij./ii I'd!' luri/oiior ecu bi'idcFit: br'cause it exists onlv 
betwi'i ‘11 two "uch things of which one is the recipiens and 
till' otlier the recipiendum. 

L'he the"i" that the notion of inherence doC" not coincide with 
"ub"tance, (pialiiv and action is pro\ed in paragraph 3 where the 
dirt’ermice" iH-tween o\i"tence and the existent things, betweeiw/rr/- 
rnulru and druci/u A'c. are used U" dr-\/d,/de^. 'The last part of para- 
grapdi E) i- n para[)hrase ot \ .S. All, 2, 2S. 

I’aragra})h 1 begins with the objection- ,.im/iii i/adi) id,-aii c(iiii(i- 
cihio. driiriiiiiiuiiiil.-iiriiiihifnii ilriici/ithrtii/i,nifcal-(iriiia{ci~nlu'ire-yt,iniJi saJm 
■'<iiiiibii,idliii'ika1rrit ijiida r! Iiu><iiiik(i ruiinmii iifi'i ih: ’ It we consider adi 
111 the compound, ending in ciremduili as due to a mistake, we get 
the following traimlation ■ ..If there were only one inherence, then 
the relation belwi'cn drun/ii and its characterising j generality] r/re/- 
ri/iitfii, the relation between ///q/r/ and ///q-v/Zer/ , the relation between 
liiiri.iihi and karnmlra would lie identical, and thus an intermixture 
of caleti'orie" would be the result”, 'l’he most important part of the 
answer is contained in the words; .jheii diiuKicfii/niUiintid-si/ii jcFuiit- 
si/ihicui/udiirruiidf sarciitruikuli sunmcFn/a ih i/anii/ate, druci/atcildiiii- 
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,,! ! / f '1 //I ur n/,' h rr/:'!/ Ill I lyi JII I j.i’il h/H I/ll HI > j i/ihin h'. I.e, Ik‘(', 1 II''L‘ wc 

see ;i;j’ri'einent in. the intt lli-ciidii ■ wlitcii i- l)\ tlir wonl' 
•thi' ill rliar' mul wliu-ll Ini' illht'rellre f.U' it' raH'r. tlielet’nn- tlu'l'e 
i' ('\ er\ \\ liei'i- tine iiiheiTiicc ; tliat i' i-ei'tam Viul lacaii'i' we iiutiee 
the exciii'Mu Ilf the iiirellectinus w liieh lui\ e •'/;'///■/, i/Ziv/ \c a' cuii'e. 
so we !i, I'oiue a'-vave I't the I'e'tva t'wl e.^e 'il .vr'/;,/.//v 7 </r/ . eotiijiaveal 
with the tiotiia!', iu't memioe.i'tl . " 

The eterisality ol' .<//,-r,/e, 7 //,/ i-. iiifeire.i ui [lavayrapli a iVniii the 
eireuiiwtaueis that \ve iMiihot tU'eiwor o\ ///'i-Lii'hiii> ti’U''tw urth\ 
siniiee' of hisowleheae ai>\ .-au-^e of it' onyiiianon , jii't a' little 
a' We euli ilo W'.tll reteVeliee te, hlinni. 

The eais'.vei' to the 'teoial (jiK^tio!!- I.'niin yy/o/ee c/lh/ri fl/'acii~idi>-i> 
■‘'iiiiiin'~ 'I'l riiil'iti'l 1' p; niei palK eoiitaiui'il lu tiw woial' ' li~i'l'iti/ti/~it . . . 
crftyriliii'ilWi'iyii s./ ,,iii 'n ^ lt■<■|ll /i^i/ii/n r/•ifi/' n-ih . i.e, yliiliereiire (lues 
Hot ve'ide in suh'taiiee' we. eitlier Iw eonjuiietiuii . or bv iuhereiiee , 
bnt iiv innate nature in,lrih,/ii~if = w//// e/-./ . m rrlilhara's eum- 
mentary . Iniierenee has no residiiuf again, fui’ its own essence i^ 
to re'nle'. 

Tile i;!][)erei.|)tibiliT'.' of ■iiiiiiiirri//a I'l Ujiheld b\ iiieaii' of two 
argument' i 1 naill'I'i ,i~' m tsu ij/'of-h'il.^e-y' c/’tt//iih]ifi vlt ; 2 .vre/- 

/ii/Mi'ilii-i't'irP'Id/ir.o/incril. The tir.st e.\j)re"io!) i.s rightly paia])hra.>e(l 
bv hiTiliiara ..■/nlJil sn llfid / ii/i h/ ji/'iihinl. ll|•fI/l-■)l/ V/'th/' ii-'ili . tiimi 
te iOiii /'ii'fii.ia,iii:ii'~''i~i l i/idriiiei/n iirh./ihifH , uii'i:/i//i ■■srh/ifirrii/iim/n r/'ffi- 
ea iiiblii cii !/ . uh/ ' lh,ilri'/i, 'i/ui/i , aiu! the 'eeoiiil thus; >intl/ciii.! /i iiemi 
K'l iniliiyiapi'ii f ihlrnri . iin/Cii,// ■'<il/i/iici'ii/il-yi-iir/h/ij.\iil’". ]. e. ,, 1 wlliUt 
eMSteiii.e \'e, le'iue in tlie neteejaiPle oiijeets and thus can be per- 
eeited b\ ihe 'eii'ie-orgaii' . b\ ineaH' ol ■s-ii//i///i/rlii-s/ii,i(n'ili/fi i. e. 

owiiia to tile tact tliat tlie 'eiice-oigaii i' conjoined wit tlie object, 
in vrhieh the exi'tenee Ac. inhere h iidierenee itself cannot reside 
in aio thing ,•111,1 tlieicfo|-e it siirpassc' the reaeli of the 'Ciises"; 

winl't rlin e w a eleai' peieeptioiiai miderstandiiig eiiiitrei/iiiiii . 
I n't I'lii'/" d /iriil ihliii-'/o !/ j ot eoiijiinetiou . sacp ,i dear midprstaiidiiig 
eonc'-rning iiilieri'uee does not , xist." 

It liia'. lie inrere'ting to eonipaie with tlie hist paragra[)hs of the 
I’rae. I)iias\a the iollowing (|Uotatio)is from (.iA.no.vxatjia Jii.t's de- 
seriptloii oi the I’)'a 1 )h:lkai a School of I hi r\ a-.\i i inani'a ip. s<)^. 

■''rni'isiinee ,,!• 01111, -leiiec [ /jh m !ii,/t /-iitri') is not /hIiih or eti-rnal 
like till' \fi iiiii /iiii 111 t!i ■ logician . Iieeuii'e it siilxists in perishable 
tliiiia's a!'o, beiiia' a leiatioii whereol it cannot Ik* eternal; it is liotli 
prodiiee.l and, iiot-prodneed , and also [KU'ceptible and ini[)ereeptil)le. in 
aeeonlaiii e wiih tj;,- nature of tilings to wliieli it belongs. X or is it 
one like tile logician's hh ninrd/iH \ . it is iiian\ as there aie tliniii's.” 
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Camkarv Ai'arya’s polemics against, the notions oi samavajia and 
liavc Ijceii relateil here p. 70. 

^ 7. Vrl/iftl'lcfi in Snlra, Ijhnsi/a nad ihe more receiif Vair-esiln. 

’i’lic ^o-c.iih'd /jrfirtnfrd, tlie ditiorcnt duules of meaning 

of whiclj eon C'poiul to tlic English terms ‘concroreness, individuality, 
'('[)aiate exi'^tence'. mentioned In the Sutrakara in the same 
aphorism^ a^ eld fra Aee liere the next eliaptcr. section Ik Pkacas- 
TAi'Ainv l)e'tncvs on it a >e])arate paragraph ijjook III chapter 2 ^ 9). 
First he tie lines it as ajjo(JJIinr(i-r//arahrirn-knra//(i {(ijjOtlJIiarn = 
separation, distinction). Then he mentions c/Y/7y/Y;^i7/7a/, (kijjrtlal-fca, 
frijjrihaJkcn d’c. : ali tides to the dogma that ekoprfliali tca \s eXQVWdl 
in eternal, tniusient in transient sul^^tanccs aiid (Iciprtltalirn d'c. 
are alwais traii'icnr. kninkhiia and prfhalfc'i difter Ironi each other 
in so far that one, two. three eke. are suhorditiate to the one 
general notiem of numher. whereas eliOpri hale lea , dci-prilialitra dc, 
are not suhordiiiate to a general notion [i. e. to a notion which 
has a name of its own"!. ..Etacaiiis tu cieesaJp. ekakUilkad eka- 

Ijidhakleudkc ajjard-ydmri/ifiidj/iilvu/i 

rRuntxuA has spun out this last-mentioned detail in his comments. 
Further he lavs down t.he question: what is the dirterence lietweeti 
ftfi/fhifnljftiira ami [jrlloklral .. ! [aretarrdjlririt-jihnitto 'jinm cj/acahUra 
Hi eefl — -Vrt; ijfidisedlirisiia cidJii-pral;/ri//a-ci-‘<ri//afco!/Ofinf.’' I. e, 
/jrfhakira cannot he the catise of [our notion of] inntnal non-exis- 
tence. in as far U' a negation is not Ht for iieing the oiqeet of a 
]) 0 .sitlvc notion, Tn svucretic Xvava-1 uieesika the diltieidty has been 
inoie cleavh answered. ATiiAt.Yi’. detines it as follows: ..prthaktra . . . 
tells Us something more than iiiiiioni/ahhricd , tor it not only inlorms 
us that a jar is nut a piece of cloth, hut also that it is a difterent 
tliiiio'. • ■ ''ke can suv that a jar is. not the quality of blueness resi- 
ding in it, Imt we I'anuot say that it is distinct irom it, the two 
lieing iiiseparately eonneeted. Similarly we say that a black unbaked 
jar is not the same red jav Yvlieti iraked. but it is \\(A prthak irom it.” 

The passairm besttnved bx ('I'.iuiiARA o\\ prll/aktca , does not allow 
iis to decide whether he intended to lay down sneh a distinction, 
as delined bx Atlialve. 

in concluding 1 must sax' that 1 xlo not admire the 1 aicesika 
.system fm' I'alling prlhaktra a quality and combining number xvith it. 


Veihand Kon. Akad. v Weteiis.-h. X. la-, k^. 1)1 XX 111. X' . i 
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THE CHARACTELHSATTOX OF THE L'ATE(iORlES AXH 
THE THEORY OE CAESALITA . 


i 1. X/'//v/-y heariiK! iiijn.i rlKirartcrtxdtKni ri/il r/insfihlii. 

-Lit! Siidia i' li'unslaftnii.' 

J. Sutras. (• o n t a i 11 i 11 g the <■ ha ra r 1 1 v i < a r i d ii of-uli- 

staiiae, quality and action. 

T, 1, S The ia*sciid)lance of vulisraiice, atti ihutc and action hu in 
this that thev are existent and iioii-ctcrnal . have ^niNtance 
as their coiidiinative cause, arc ctteci as wet as eaii-e, 
and are horh gcuii' and species, 

9 Tlie rt-seniEiHiice of suhstance and attri’onte is the cimrac- 
teristic of I'einu’ the originators of tlieir conu'cneis. 

l.. v_ 

10 Suhstances originate aiiotliin’ snh-rance, and attilhiitcs 
another attiibiite. 

11 Action, prodncilile liy action, is not knov.ii. 

LC Suhstance is not annihilated eitlici' hy effecr or In cause. 

1:3 Attrihutes fare destroyedj in hotli ways, 

14 Action is ofiposcd by its etlect. 

15 It possesses action and attribute, it is a coinbinative 
cause — such jfis] the mark of substance. 

10 Inhering in substance, not possessing attriliute. not an 
independent cause in conjunctions and disjunctions — such 
is the mark of attriliute. 

1 7 Residing in one sidistance onh , not [lossi'Ssing attribute, 

an independent cause' of conjunctions ami disjunctions — 
such is the mark of action. 

Is Substance is the one and tlic same cause of substance, 
attribute and action. 

19 fsiniilarli attribute | is the common cause of sidistance, 
attribute and action I. 

_j 

.10 Action is the common cause of conjunction, disjunction 
amt impetus. 

2 1 Action is not tlic caiise of sulistances. 


I ■; 
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1. 1. Action is not tlio ctinse of siibstaucel, because of its 

CO'iltlOll. 

I;’) A 'iiiu'lc 'liiwtancc may l)c the common effect (jf more 
riiaii one ^nb'-tance. 

:2 1 Action not the joint effect of many actions on acciiunt 
of t!ic (liffcrciicv' of rlahr iittributc'.. 

:2b Dnaiity ami orher niimiier--. '-ejiaiateness, conjunction anti 
(byinnctioii are cjr'._j;ui;Uctl In more that one snbstancel. 

:2b Action whicii i' the joint rc'-nlt .of an aggregate of two 
or more 'ulnt inces i-' not known, as it is not ftmnt! in 
combniatioii wnli them. 

:2 7 Siib^raiicc i- the joint ('ffect of many conjunctions. 

.2'' Colonr i' tiie joint effect] of many colours. 

•2'.) 'i’hiowing njitvartff _i- t!ie joint product] of ginvity, 
\olition and conjunction. 

3tl Conjnii -tions and ui'jiinctions [are individualh the pro- 
duct> ot i;ctioiis. 

31 I inh‘ 1 ' the top'ic of causes in general, action has Iteen 
-tatetl to lie not a cause of sniistances and actions. 

B. Sutras cont<iining a definition of cause and 

effect. 

I, ’2, 1 Xon-existence of effect [follows] from the non-existence 
of the cause. 

.2 But non-existence of cause I does] not [follow] from the 
iioii-existeiice of the effect. 

Sutras discussing causality. 

X. .2,1 '[It is the comiunative] cause’ — such [intuition and 
Usage], with regard to substance ! arise] from the combi- 
nation of effect [in it]. 

2 And through conjunction [substance becomes the efficient 
or conditional cause also |. 

'} 'I’hrough combination in the ! combinati'.U'] i-ause actions 
iare non-coinbinative causes]. 

4- So also in colour through combination in the same object 
with the causw 

b I'hroiigh combination in the i combinaU\ e] cause conjunc- 
tion i is a non-combinati\e causi-] of the cloth. 

() .Vnd through combination in the cause ot the cause [con- 
junction becomes a non-combinative cause by means of 
the major proximity] also. 

7 The di'tinctixe attribute of fire [i. e. heat] [becomes an 
efficient cause] through coinlhnatiou in the conjunct, 

fu- 
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§ 2. Quotations froni i^tanda Lai Sniha's .Ijjpeiidir H : 

J. NOTES on passage I, 1, '' — 31; 

..CandrAicanta Tarkai.apkaha iriterj)i-et> 1, 1, 1 3 to mean that 
an attribute sometimes destroves it? caiwe i^e. g. in eheniical eoni- 
pouiulsi and sometimes doe? not de?t!oy it p. g. in i)li\ steal eom- 
pniinds or ma'ses). 

,.He observes under 1. 1. 15; Altliough the ?elt is void ot aetioii. 
i. e. change, ?tiU it appears to posse?^ action by the action oi' the 
mind or internal organ of ?ense in the state ot it? jihenonienal 
existence: and hence it i? c.dleil a sub?tance. 

.,Ele reads 1. 1, 19 as //////-, (lunali insteml ot lallirt y/oo/// 
and interprets it to mean that attiiimtes sometimes become the cau-e 
of substance, attribute and action and ?oinetimes do nut. 

..lie reads I. 1. 21 and 22 as one ajthoiism aiul interprets it 
thus: Action does not become the immediate cause of substances. 
lYhvr In coiiseciuence of its ccs.vuion. Eor, when a substance be- 
comes what it is. at that nioiuent ci'ssuion oi action takc' place. 
Action in the constituent parts of a ?ul)?tance cea?e' on conjunction 
and the substance become? what it is. Action tlmrefore i' not an 
immediate c;iu?e in the prodiicti m of 'ubstancc' liat the author 
mean? to sav is. as the expression sliow', that the mediate causality 
of action in the proiluction of ^ub't.ince? is not refuted." 

B. NOTES on pasutge I, 2. 1 — 2: 

..Candrakauta Tarkalanikara intiodiiee? I. 2.1 a? follows : Predi- 
caliles, called substances, attrilnite and action, ha\e been mentioned, 
d’heir sfnuri/tiiu or civinuion (Tiaracteri'tic ha-- b'cen 'luted,. Their 
cireso or di'tinctive characteri'tic. again follou? fimii its contrarietv 
to the cjinmon characteri'tic. All this is suilicient for the produc- 
tion of taftrajhauu. I'lie siipi'eme good rc'ult' fi'om lattcn'iTifnia. 
This is aj/avarpu. salvation, lint what is it.s charactta'i'tic form? 
IIow does it a'p[)ear? Ail this is now being e\[)laine!l. 

,,Tle explains the same to mean. Aon-e\i?tcnce of the effect, v. g. 
the faults namely desire, aversion ami infatii.ati'on' Ac., (results) 
troin non-exi'tence ol the cause, e. g. false knowledge (e. u. the 
idea ot the self in the iioii-seltj A'c. ■•Thus paiu, birth, activitv , 
faults and taEc knowledge ' - on the succes'ive annihilation of 
these in turn, there !> the aniuhilation of the one nest before the 
other’ iNyaya biitra I, 1, .2i, the ultimate consequence being eman- 
cipation. the return of the self iiit(j it' own nature. 

,.TTe introduces I, 2, 2 as toliows: the aphorism is meant for them 
who think that apavarga is mere absence of pain, and hc‘ exjilains 
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it thu^; non-existence of the cause, viz. birth, Ac. docs not follow 
from non-exi'-tenee of the effect, viz. pain. Biith, Ac, therefore, 
may still take jilace even when no pain exists. If birth Ac. are thus 
po'-sible, then there is possiliiUty of pain also, in consequence of 
the a[)pearance of the causes of paiu. Ajjararfin. accordingly, does 
not lie in the mere absence of paiu. fmt in the permanent impos- 
sibility of [lain, resulting in the order of the successive non-existence 
of false-knowledge . A'C." 

C. MOTE on passage X, :2, 1 — 7 ; 

,,Candrakanta Taikrdanikara reads X, :2 , 4 as two aphorisms 
liitlin I'lipe and. lai'ai.o ilia I'liiamiiiacui/or ca. ' 


k 3. liXplaHailon of th^ si//ras, quoted fi § 1, ns far ns 
benriiiii on characterisation. 

'fhe thcoiy of causality has been discussed in siitra 1, 1, S — 31 
for the purpo.se of characterising the main categories, so I shall 
first consider these sutras in this respect and then the conception 
of causality itself. 

As already noticed the sutra characterises broadly the main 
eateguiies, whereas the Bhiisya does the same for the subdivisions; 
substance and quality. 

The order, followed lyv the Siltrakara in this characterisation, is 
shown in my marginalia [see here book IV section II). 

First {sutra 5) sub.stance, ijuality and action together are charac- 
terised in comparison with the tliree last categories. As IEvxdt has 
notued. drarijn is conceived here as 'conqiound substance’, thus 
excluding the atoms; since the theory of substance in the Vaiccsika 
s\stem was oiiginally a distinction of elements and not in the first 
place a doctrine of atomism-), tliere is not the slightest objection 
against this interju'ctation. 

Then sutra 1) — which is comnieiited upon by sutra Jfl — states 
tliat sul)stances-['aits effect sulistances-wholes, and qualities (f. i. the 
qualities of [larts'i (pialities (f. i. the qualities of wholes); luit action 
does not produce another action, [for the beginning movement of 
an object [iroduces ineitia as a (jualitv of this object ami this (pialitv 
is cause of the movement in the sulwe([ueut momentsl Therefore 
cau'ic ami effect may b« I'.oinogcneous in the case of sulistance and 
(juality being ca\ise, but not in the case of action (Bhasya book II 
chajiter 1 § I; liook 111 cluqiter 1 ^ 19; book IV ^1 n^. II), 

1) Cf. V. ;!;t. 

-) Ct. I'. IS uml p. IIS. 
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If w'e fdllnw the iiitei'{)retiirii)ii of tlie I [i:i''i\,;r;i . then ihi" woiihl 
he the luenniim’ (if tiie ^ntr.-i'- I'.’ — 11 two 'iih-innei ' reialine' te 
each other a< eaii^e e()iii])ii'-iii^ parr- ami etFier jiimiiiei ei- aa'ae- 
li’ate do init de>tr(i\ eaeli other; lor tia' e iii'e ol the <!e'i ruet’oti 
of the aa'.U'regale eirhei' lit'-' in the eVs// /// ■'/•/,/ oi i!ie aliode i e in 
the destruction of the paits. hut not in the pails iiieinsi h e^ or in 
the destruction of the adheiviire - 7 , 7 /, ,'!/'/'■ /--c o hetwneii linsc 

parts. Ill the ease of ipialifies tiie elleet e.iu iKsfno ihe ( Mi'eand 
vice \ersa: e. g. the tirsi s.iuiul i. e. tim sound as a .cialiix oi llic 
pait oj ])h\sieal space horderiUL;' oii riie souiee (J -ound aiti'i' 
having prodtK.edi the second s.)!i;id [, c. s.-aiml in the fo'i!( -Aing 
part of nl.ririi destro's u and the last 'Oinn! 1 . e. sMinid whore 
it becomes inaudible: destio\s the last •ouinl init one. An acMoii 
is always destroyed by its effect i. e. by the i oniunctioii of the 
inoviiig thing and the i.ibstruetiiiu’ thing . The iiitei pret.nion ot 1. 1, J 8 
given by C.'v'iKAitA .Mk.’Ka, is forced ami lioidiffii!, lb b!(jii mg out 
cn in surra I'd the Hi-st two sutn^ could ii>' riaiislated as follows, 
..Tiie .sulistaiu'c-elfeet does not annihilate its e.iuse s , The (jualirv- 
effeet may or may not aiiiiiliilate its eaiise i, c. when tin .pialifv 
of the aggregate is jirodueed in the ipudiries of the e imposing- 
parts, then these remain in eeistem-e, init when pleasure e. n. gio-' 
rise to desire, then pleasure itself i' anuihii-ueir.'' IVitli i. 1 , I d 
correspfjiids Blia.-^ta book II ehapcer I f 1 ; with I'..". I. 1, 11 
B]ia->ya book I\ f 1 iff. 1/ s.-c In-re book I\ seetioii ]\ Table 
h and e.: a passage correspond iiig with V.^. I, 1, 1.8 is laeking in 
the lihasva. If my ememlatioii a.iid iiitei jiretation is riglit. then the 
three sfitra^ tell im alanit the three first earegoiies wliether tlie\ 
are aiiniiiilated or not after Iiaving produced tlu-ir eliect. 

Ihe sgtras 15 — 17 e.nitain dehnirioUs ot suiistauee. (piaiiti and 
action. Three different kiiuhs of caiis.dity; iiihor-,miiai . deiieinlent 
and independent eau.salit\ . are applied in thisc deliiiitions. I’artiv 
th' se tei'iiis have lieeii already explained*;, parlb, I shall dwell 
again (.m this topic in the next paragraph. I'm' the [ircscnt it is 
siiilicii.'iit to siutc that the terin caiisalii-y is taken in a m-i v w ide 
seiisc; so e. g, sub-tanee i-; (-.ilied the eause — and iiameb the 
inhei'imtial eanse- siiiiiin'liii-krirmiii — ot its ((ualities and inoNement', 
and simi!ar!\ the pan- are called tli-.* •w/n/'/cT///-/-,?/-//,,-// of the aggre- 
bi. ill th,- IlluMa b.ook J1 i-haiitci- J f 1 and I: book 11! 
chapter ] 7 1; liook I\ -ii 1 iff. 8 and A pas-aga- slating- tiiat 
qnniity, it imh-pemh iff . eaniiot be the eaiise of eoiiium-tions ami 

‘ II e p. .:■> s-:. 
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i' nor iuit witli m tin' clinntt'r mi tlie (■liai'iii’tcri^titiou 
n! (jualiiic' l’lia>.\a lamk 111 cliaptfr 1 cilice, however, the 
L-'i riii'(i^ii!i x:,' uii.i nnhlu'ijji'sr iiiin/ji'J,x(i-],-artij,itfco„i ineiitimied in tiie 
IShiTMa. it i- certain tliat tin' Mitra'. 1, L, 15— -1? exi'tcil in tlieir 
pvt'seiil lonn in l’nn;a''ta])nila’< time. 

In the ■'ntra-' I"' — Ovl it i-' slid that 'uli'tance inav he tlie eaus-e 
lit aidi'tanci f[ua!i(ie' or actiuns. (^tualit'v too inai' lie a caii-'e of 
a ''uh'.t,|ji(-e e. o. tile coniuticiiou" a" ([Ualities of tlse [lart^ produce 
thi' ap'p'H'p'atc . of a ipialiii e. pa the colour of the part?- etlect'; 
the colour ol tiic apu'rcp'ate , or oi an action .'e. p-. tlie conpi.iction 
hetween a nimiiu;- hand and a pestle producea the nnueinent of 
the lattei . Mo'.cnieiit, lioweier. i' no eaiiae of auh'tance i’ll, nor 
of inoveinent this i^ implied iiy Mltra T. 1, ilh and is explicitly 
>tatcd In T, 1, 81. hut only of the three qualities; conjunction, 
diqunctiou and ini’petus. By eoinpating this sfitra with I. 1. 17 
and and Blia>ya hook IV ^ 1 ir. , and hy con>idering the 
fact that I'or xffuxlr.rtn i- not explicitly mentioned in I. 1, 0, 

one wmdd he inclined to '•nniiise as otiginal form of the siitra: 
..xii.i' i/(ijliiuljli<li/(i mill Ji'iiniiii ni iiiri iiijii m \ I'a ntj/ n iii \ . dor the iiitevpie- 
tation of 1. 1, 0.0 cf. the rpa>kara and V.S. V. 1, 13. 

Two point' deserve notice in the >htras disous'ed iT. 1, — 00): the 
term .5c7'/.m//,7/ is used here (IS and ,0U' in a distiihutive meaning; 
all these sdtra' ret’er to stdotanee, quality or movement as eanses. 

The sutKi' .08) and 0 1 helom>: toe-ether; the translation hv Xaxda 
L. vt, SiYiLv of sutra 0-1 cannot he right ; his expression ..on account 
of the dift'erenee of their attriinites ’ i.s completely void of sense 
(cf. ^ .S. I. 1, 17 ..ii(itiiiit,ii . . . ifi kiiriiia-hikxnii(h,r']\ neither is 
V'ainkara .Micra's inter|)retation correct: ..it has heen already stated 
that the rcsemhlance of sniistance and attrihute is that they origi- 
nat(' their congener': al'O it has already lieen denied that actions 
are p'roductiie of actions in the aphorism; 'action, jirodncihle hy 
action is not known"; this is here rojieated". Before giving my own 
tran'iation I should like to notice that Hlni'l/i'ia has here a collec- 
tive meaning, and sniistance. (pialitx and action are treated in their 
function of etl'ect. Wc may render the two siitras; ..A single suh- 
stanci' ma\ he the joint effect of more tlian one sniistance. [And 
so mav a siuc-le qualitv he the joint elfect of more than one t[uality]. 
Action is not tlie joint elfect ol several actions 1 i. e. the action of 
the aggregate is not hrought ahout liy tin- actions of the parts], 
since it ditVers from quality, i here, namely , tlie colour of the aggre- 
gate is the effect of the colouis of the parts],” f'f, the tiarallel 
passages in the Bhasva hook 11 chapter 1 8 and liook III chapter 1 
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and \N 13; l)ut in hook TV cliaptci- 1^1 an cxiiliilt dciiia! witli refr- 
reiice to antitm is al)snnr. 

Sutra On >tati-'s that M)nK- (jiialitic'. u. “•. dnalit} a.ia- [jroilucrd 
h\ . i. e. l■e^ide in ;'n\ei-al "uh^raiuH ■'cil. a- wn mii'i iiiij)l\.' in 
suhstaiices wliirli remain aparr. m) Then <ucli a (|i!alit\ i< an etl'ect 
of thi>t‘ several, loo<e ^nli'-tance';. One action, accordum' to --iitra 
■20. 1' never a joint ertVet ol vi-\cial loo-.e >uh'-ia!ices: lor. a^ the 
S'utrakara tantolugieallv a'ld', an action never iancrc^ in •'oveial 
'>ah>tauce-^ at the ;'aine time.. A di-cn'-ioii on tlu'- toiac ^\ith rel’e- 
renee to -^uli.'tauee seenw to hare la-eii coii'iilered siipei ll noil', ('t, 
Biiasva Ijook 111 chapter 1 ^5: iiook 1 \ , ^ 1 n”. 2. 

The sLltras 27 — 21' examine to what extent 'uh-t nice . qualiti 
and action can lie tlie joint etf'ecr of maii_\ qua'itie'. li\ co.iinarine' 
I, 1, 21) with e. g. 1 , 1. 1 and 1’. .2. 3 one M'uiihl he inciined 
to restitute as oilginal form of tiie 'Utra ; 

. i. e. tlirowing upward' i' the joint i fi'ecf of \oliiion 
and ctiiij unction. — C'f. with tliis pa'Sage; BiiS.sya I'.x.k jl! chapter 1 
§ 13 and hook l\ It 1 if^. 

tvari' \ since however thi.' dvand\a. lai' a ui'trilmfive . and not a 
collective laeaninit. it is not likelv that Praeastaoada intended here 
to alliule to ^ .S. 1, ]. 21). Perhaps we may coiielmle that the 
whole passage I, 1. 2/ — ,20 did not yet exi't in hi' rime. 

In sutras 3U and 31 we 'houlil expect the (piestirat ■ to what 
extent can suhstance, quality and action he die ii int eil'ect of 

.several actions: Thus the import of 'Utia 30 woe.ld Iw: ..cfiiijnnc- 
tion jean he the joint ettect i oi sew'rali aiuioiis re.'uliiic' in 'ev.nal 
ohjects;. and ,'0 can di'jimction.” And si'uilarlv 'utia 31. wliidi 
is in form a reference to T. ]. 2". slaaihl in; expl.aincd: ..Aah't oice 
is never the joint <'ffect of matiy actions, nor i' action 'Uch a joint 
effectj, tor tt has heen siid m the passage dcalinu' with caii'C in 

general ( 1 , 1 , 1) — 22 ; that -action does not produc - siih'taiice or 

cictioii . 1 he siitras 30 — 31 give ns ;i strong iiiqire^ — ^lou ol heing 

later additions. 

Since the jwssages I, 2, 1 and 2; X, 2, 1 — i (cxehi'ivelv hear 
on cau,'alit\ , they will he explained afterwards .o of thi' cliaptor:. 
I'he theological explanation, wliidi Can mt.vK v.vr \ Taiik m.wk \i;a 
has given of I. 2. 1 and 2 i' not even worth refutimr. 

C) 1 . TIu- iiietJid'J of (•li(iroclorin<ilioii in the Pror.-JSlio-si/o . 

The l)has\a gitC' diaraeteri'ations of the main categories in 
Itook 1 chapter 3, of the suh,staiiees in hook 11 chapter I, of the 
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cjualitio 111 lioiik 111 cliaptar 1. df tlu‘ aciidii'' in iiook i\ § 1. 

'!'!ie ll!ia>\ al' ara Las nor nixnii ''mi iiook T nliapt.-i' -'Y sin-L a full 

chat'aciorisiriou ot tlin inaiii i-it^poiifs a,s i- fomul in tke Sntia. 

lie (!iil\ points in v.lnoii six_ (,,• Cn.^, or thri-e categories 

rcscniLlc cii'-li oiLor. An.l in- sp.-.-iaih < tnfra.srs tiic tii m Thicc c-ate- 
g'tirics with the tince Li't. !‘;ir )i - (L-es nor tr',' here to distinguish 
-'iihstanoo fi'oni ipiaiitx <n' tu-non Ac,, alt'ionu'h In' must haxc known 

\ .S. T. ], U 1 . c\cn if not in its c-minlclc jtr.-^cnt firm. 

Ditfcrcnt ri.-.i'oii' ui t'' h.ixc iii,l'.n-c>l Ik-; ■.■■•••taitrfki to dc\ iatc iioin 
Ills cx'ainplc. So in;- insiaiM-.- he li ts gamc-l Lx lii' ariangcnu-nt 
partilh-lism hctxx'ccn the ciiaptsM's 1, 3; U. 1 ami 111, 1. xvhere 
he timt gixes chanicterisations (,f the xx'hole el;is> and tlien of some 
suhdix i'ioiis. Or lu' xvisjn-d t'l conceal the point' in which he dis- 
tigreed with the Sdtni: for here ck.ss.-< are olten defiiied hx' cliarac- 
teristics, onlx- holding good for snn;e of their >})eiie<. 

.V few other points in the Ih asxa stiU deserve oui' notice. 

.[u hook T chapter 3 ^ 1 /'/■y-SVA/ i-^ nse.l xxith reference to the 
si\ cateifories. A^t'ilca. c<'iTe>nondir,e; nith the term ////Tr/i of .syncretic 
X\ aya-Vaicesika . can he rendered !ix' ‘ [lositivi.' lieiiig’. 

In the same ciiapter 7 h i. e. eonncction with 

■^attn , is ti'ed with lefereiiee to ^-niwttinee . (|naliTy and action. AVe 
could render .xy/ZO thus iiy iihjecrive' realitx'. 

And in ^ 1) scfiiiiirisq/tca and hi'J'i'Iiih/Lsf/.jafcn are assigned to 
generality, diifcrence and iuherenee: this o.r-7.h.</M.s/-/Z/ce can l.ie para- 
piiiii'cd as- 'a '-x-ay of existing tx [tieal for them' and hi' IJhiJqhyi .latrn 
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to suhstanee, ([luditx and. a.ciion, xvliiht hhnra is used in ahnika 
I. 1 . as a s\ noiivm for iniHq so that the toriu ot existeiu'C found 
in the three last categories and the foini eomnioii to ail six have 
heeii left nndetermined. 

Another ’point wurtliv of our attenfion is the use oi the term 
l\i-i/iiiifi and isliiuhiiiii-iiihin in hhti-sxa III cha-pter 1 V7 and ; 
these [laragraphs clearly slioxx' th.at tv/'’c, ydv? was originaliy synonv- 
niniis xvitli cni'/Iiiiriiii/.ii , thus signitled nlistinetive, eharacteiistie’ and 
had iiotliing to do xvith atoinisin. Atoniisin, indeed, is a later 
addition to the Ahiieesika. which system at lifst intended to gixi' 
charaeterisatious. Aloreoxa-r the space, alloxved in the fnndainental texts 
for dissertations on the subject, do not leave ns any douht. 
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1 iiiii-'f posipDiu' ilii- (liM-u-"nin nil orlier intri'n'iinn' [iniiiu 

ill rllL' rSl.'i'pri'r liniiitioiii'.l . namely; ;iie rheuip nf e,iil-;i!it\ Y. 
ilie tiieon imliliim' lii.ir -miiul mul [.m cliiiM.l niialiry niiiy ■eii\er’ 
a pait 111' i pliV'-ieiil i vpace ainl 

a . h t pin niltiiiil nj ti"' , y'a A' / / t ^ 1 , ,/s Ini' r/i V',//V,e/ 

u/i f II .'i.\n 1 1 1 1/ : I h*' ttf t\ < !' 1 1 1 1 f. ' / / 1- n ! ) li ' ’ ‘/I/ . 

In takiny iij) ayaii! rli,- e\p;,!'.iari<-!i nf liu- 'afia'. ipKiUal in i 1, 

I’ar they refer m e;iii-ih:y. vre may lie”ii! In' 'mlii iiin' tliar 
'-atra f, 0. ] ami 'I lin imr pe,e li-,- rn anv (luru-akie--. tin \ 'iiiipli 
eruituia a dernv.Tiiiii ni eaU'Se aiul efieet. tlie two Uuiiuii'' Ahicn were 
iifteii made n>e of in the ehiiaereri-atinn of '•nli'-taiice , ipialiti aiul 
.aetiiiii in ahnika I. 1. 

Further we may ek^erve that in -atia I. 1. In and 17 tie' 
St-itriikaia Liin^eii intiednee' the ts'iin- •ir/'//e'/-r.;/,-/’"/7/ /// ui'd ///-r/ye/hy/- 
l-ni'ii.Ki andi in tlie pa^aye X. 0. I--? X.wn.v Lai, "fiMiA i-< 
oLlia’ed to u-se many iij<ertio!i> in aece.rdanee with (,' vuk aka-M nyiA's 
e.\[>laiiuti(jn. In tiie-e nmeitien- w'e meet with the teiiu^. intu'iira iil- 
kilfihia I Ci.miLinative or in'iinenl iai caime}. n'iniit/ir~ii;i-f,\;i'ii ,fi iiuu- 
e aiiibinative or iioii-iniietential euii'-e.. iihniltn-hni'aii/i 'cttieienr eaiwe'. 
Aitliough these terms are found in I'ruea.'tapaihd' Llha.'Va. vet 1 
doubt that they were existent in the time of file Snri'akara. llefoie. 
lioweeer. explaining iiiy own eoncejition of sutras X. ’I. 1 — 7 
I think it desirable first to explain the eaU'alitv-theon'. imnlieitL 
aeeepted ijy I’raeastapaila. 

.leeurding to the ,'till current Vaieeeika teaeiiings oP'. lien' 
p. If!' Mi and A i'iiai.vkX notes on the Tarkasmiipialia p. Sl"s 

hill L'n iji! IS 1,1 sjs; kinds: 1. tile rehition between [laris and 
au'yreyate, f. tlung and ipudities, 8. thing' and action, 1. atom 
and (lisriiieiive ipiaiilies. o. genus and indixidual, 0. beiiu' and 
the m-uii categories. In tlie ronr ili'st ca.s.'s the eomponeul parts 
or tile tiling as aliode {n'l'a/jn) are considered to be the cause 
oj the age'regate, the qualities A'". 'I'his eausaliU . coiiieiding 
wuii tlie I'ehition of inherence, is tenned ■'niniricnpi-l'ilriiiKt b\ the 
\ a'eieiisas. 

Liirrhei' we learn i'roni the labellic exposition of the Prae. Ihias'a 
ill book I\ st/-tion !V taljle L iL. and !), talilc C iL. Id — 'll. 
ir. 'ft;— 


1; ft. p. no. 
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action. caU'C of couiiiiirtioji . di'i iii-aio!! i :uul iinnctn.' is e\clu- 

the j)-\cliical ijiiiiiifie', not .jiily hu'l'lhi , ■■si'L-lm, ihiiihha , icr/ia , 
aiu! iJt'm/n f iiii , on* 'IJidrnhi, and ( latent 

iin|)n‘-"'ioii ' aic e\clu^i\cl\ iiniiUl'i-Liii-,irn\ 

the warm te-iicli • : which [)'ii'ti\ . I'e^jilmy tii the cem- 

[loiieiit paits. hrmes ahoul t'le warm onicii in tiie au'u'i'c^ate . and 
wiiieii paitlt , ic'idinu' in hie, lauiLf-; aljont the waim loncli in 
earth Ac.. mjoined with hre . i- 'umetiuir.'; msc,,/r/,v7y.'’-/.'/ 

''Mine! I iiiC' ih III ! I ld-l:il I'd ii'i ; 


(•oiiiunction ' tviiich parti}. iL'iddiiy in an ayoix-eate or a |;art 
with reference to a 'ccoad ohjeet, hrinc-^ aiioiit ie-}Ketivelv eun- 
iuiiction in the part or the wliole; which paitl}, e. g. in the case 
of druiii'tick ami drum, hring' aitouv the (jiialitv id' Sdund in the 
suiroumliiig ;phc'ical space: wiiieli partly, e. g. in tlie case oi the 
moving haml and the pestle, hnnu'' about the niovement oi the 
obji'ct cciiiioincd , .iiul winch partly, in the ca'C ot the eoii]oined 
Darts, liriiiii's about the aii'ii'i'eu'ute. thus ;i iJrnCiin . is sometimes 

i e •_ ^ t _ 

ti-'siiiiiiic~ii/i-l''li'ii,iit and sonietimes iiinnl la-I.dnihfi'. 

disjiiiicrion yif whicli similar cases c:in 1 m' ilistingnislied as ol 
coiiiunetiun ’ is sL)nietinie.s a6-(tii)if:dj/i-/:Ti'a ami soinetiiues /d//o//(,- 

!,Ti I' ll III ; 

on the other hand, to quote only one e.xemple: 
rill a. which is niei'eh' ><iii,iii,ii.i-jiifi/-ni\i,(fjiuif/. is e.xclusivelt culled 
n><(tiiiii •'ii/p-h'd ra •, a . 

I think, the given distinctions can Iw e.xplaim-d by the loliviwnig 
h'. pothesi.' -. oi'iit'iiudl V oidv hUriiiici and ii'nii'fit were aeeepkd, the 
I'oinier term eoriesponding to our notion of cause i. e causa Hemli', 
the latter to the notion reason or motive mausa eogmocemli. eaU'ti 
ait'eiuli . Snl)seipu‘ntl\“ the notion //'/n'/A/ was ajipli d to all [)s\erneal 
States ami kri ru.iri was di'ided into .saiiifirnni-lih-iinii i i. e. . /rA/v.o/n 
eoineidiiig with Kaniiiriii/it' . and that lorm or luriiiiii which wcis nor 
isiiiiiiiriiiii-kiiriiiui. I’ina.liy the application of the term .I'n.iillii or 
ii'iiiiilfii-iiirihKi was still more widened and a.bo used in those eases 
where one rpialitv eould fiinetiou as a cause in ditherent rcsjiccts. 

In s'.ncietic N \ a\':i-\ aiccsika lor m.stance in (, ainkara-.M u ra s 
I paskara tlie notions iisiiiiiiinitii-/,-iiriiii(i and ih nu t In-kil rn t a have 
chaim'cil ni eliarac’^er. ^ihiiil'i-lriirii-iii m iieie left nmli'iincd: rii uiit ciuj i- 


kn'iiiit luis pre.o'iNed its old meaning: is defined 

(c g. bpaskara on d'.S. X. C , 3, Aanda T.ai Siniia's tnnislation 
p. dd l': .. Xon-coiiibinative causality is causalitx combined in pv/cmrcA/'' 
one ami the .same objiad euiiiiected with the lelattuii of cflect 
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lid 

;mci ciiU'e. Siuli faii''alitv rc'-iilt> (“itlicr iVoin coailiination in the 
^aine ohjeet A\ith the etieet. or I’nni coinhiiiarioii in the -aiiie uhjecC 
w'irii till’ eaii'e. ()!' tlie'-e the t’oriiii-r t-' caliei!, in the teniiinohu'V 
ot' tha \h!ie' -^ika'. th'' ^lig'hter or minor ami tiie lattm’. the ^aeater 
or major pi'mxiiinh > le'iiectiNeh'. iV////r/ aiul ni'ihih jn'iihi.lfiitlili 
Tim rolari.)!! tmrwciii too ve me lit ami > u h - q ii e n t ■ e o n j u n e- 
i ion. m an example ot •//^7 //;Yt''7o.o///</<7 
!)e( au'i' movement iiiheie' in the 'ame olee r m whieh the 
eit'eet. i. e. the emjnnetion. iiihere-~. The relation h-tween ‘the 
e o n j n n r t i o n . t e e h n i e a 1 1 . ailed iir/iriiijii. i. e lo,o.-e 

a c c u m n 1 a T i o n . re^idiiie: in the e o n ' t i r u e n t [)arT> of 

a hale of cut ton' ami 'the uuia'uitnde in tlie linle 

of cotton’ i'' mentiom.al In (punkira Miera a> an e.xample ot 

Uiaiiiac'iiyk'iro'intcn,./ [ji’iihinia' tit~i . heean'e here the cmi- 

jnnetion iiiliercm in tiie snne ohjeet. ■'cil. rise part', in vvlueli the 
eaU'e 'or abode of the tnac'-uir nde inhere; i^ee I pa'Lara on ^ .S. 

X, X t; . 

I can seareely believe tlnm delinition to liave been known liy 
Pi:Ai;A'TA''.tt.>.v . for then lie wonUl nut have called the pyvi-hieal 
fact' ^ e. y an intellection ean.sinp' another intelleefiuii . or an 
Jiitelie tioii e.iii'iiio a ])lca;Uie — ftiiiiUln-l'nraiiniV , but • Irtijlici^ifi 

/Ji'nf tia.sfi 1 1 ii~i d iiiiico !/ i-Ji'i"' i’ll i.'~i ,! ! . 

Ami whil't (,'ainkaia .Miera'’.; eoneeption of causality ditfei-' from 
that of !’r.!ea;tapada, hi; iiiTerpretaTion of the ;till older idea; of 
Iv.-'.yViiA’' i; neither riyht. I'or, we ma\' notiee fliat a tran;lation 
'f the Mitoi' X, 0. 1 — 7 i; p!);;il)le witliont iiitrodiieiiio tlic tei'iii,'; 
. fi'.ihiincOj/i- , iihiiil Ifi-I.druiidin into them. 

>i.e.ra 1 : - It i' the] cause’ — 'Ueh rinfnitioii and U'aiJre] with 
im.:nre, to '.ib~tu:iee aii'c; fioiii the inherence of effect jin it]. 

Sutra d. Or from eonjuncti' ni i e. g. the motiiiy hand is called 
tile eaU'e ol' the niovemeni of the pe;tlej. 

S.iii-a d. ,\etion; 'are e.iU'C'ij flironyli inhereiiee in ’the eaime 
le. y. aeiton m l■,■in'e of eoniunetioii , beeatise it inhere.; in the cause 
or abode oi tiie snb.'eijiieiit (•onjiinetionl. 

>Litra 1, -'o al.'O, air i' thej cause’ — 'Uch [intuition and 
U'i'j;e V. ilh i. yard to ipiality, ' ari'cj I'roiii inhereiiee in the ,;ame 
ooje t mtii tlm eaiise; | e. g. the colour of the part^ inheres in 
(I C'C part; in w!n< h ai'O inheres the aggregate, ean^e of the effected 
<• doiir i. 

S Ilia .). 1 lu'oiigii inherence in the cause, eoiijnnetion [is a cause] 
ol the cloth. 

Satra 0. And, through inherence in the cause of the eatrsc 
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[conjnnctiou becomes a canse^ also: j e. g. tlie pi'ocayu as a cause 
of tlie magninule in the bate of cottoiil 

Sutra 7. The (liHuu-tive (jiialitv oi fire fi. e, heat'. [i)eeomes a 
cause ' througli inherence- in the eonjunet. 

the sutia^. tran'-lafed . gi\e ri>e to the following ob'ervations : 

Sutra 4 yises tlm iuipres'-ion of being an iiSscition, for a\ we 4ioukl 
lia\e e\|>ecteii the tli'cn'-'ion liirriian to l.-e ])lace'l alter the e\anri- 
nation of the (juaiitie'.. !>) the grannnatical form of -Mirra 1 . ili 

ilrdciii' ami ot '.Ltrci i ‘tnlhd would reijiure a eorre>[)on(lent 

lounnlation in ^utra 4 . naineb’; ' Idtjia i(ij'ni(i!ii . l-rdu/j/e sumarrit/fif . 

Further we ina\ ob'-erve that in tliC'e siltra<. caiualitv i< either 
ba^ed on inherence, or on eonjnni-tion , or or. a donole inherei-i'e, 
or on inherence eoiubined with conjunetion. 

The oce:wio!ial dependence of cnusalitx on conjnnrtion ma\ be exa- 
mined a little more fulh . In Europeait 'cience tlie notion of -jlivdeali 
causality !ki> often been treated- in cmineetion with the imtioji of 
spacial contiguity. In thi-; c.-i'e one con'ider> the law of inntmd 
attraction between material bodic' to need fmther explanation and 
attraction to lie a Niniiiar pn-ce'S a> light and heat. Furtlicr we 
tind in Fnropean thought an niersiun to the idea< of tele})athy or 
the direct influence of iinman will at a di'omce. Ami even if li>\- 
ehologi-'t> do not pertinently deny such idea<. still thev believe* that 
such telepathy or magical inrtueiu'c if existent, will one day !:c 
explained by a [troeesN carried on over a >erie.' of adjacent points. 
One of the postulates, underl\ing Fnropean seitnee, i^ that all 
causal actions betwei-n thing.-', .-'i!pp.)'e an activity in interjacent ^ipace. 

This idea is not meant by the Vaici'sikas, wlieii they teach tluit 
ciuisalitx is ba-'cd on ^dhipoiid ■. for soul, according to tliem. is omni- 
jire^eut ami thus (-,mi<»ined to all thiitgs in space: the perce])tion of 
things at a di't-.uic-e is therefore pos>il)le for \ogins; ami smularli 
the action of their will at a distance. Xav even the intinence of 
the dilr^ld of aiiv ooliuarv person, e. g. of a potter, possesses siu-h 
a (we ma\ sav) magical influence on neighbouiing olijccts, e. g. the 
cliiy from wdiich the pot is originating. Further the V aicesikas had 
not \i't learnt to coi\sider gravitv as an elfect of attra.ction : gravitv 
was merely a tpiality of tnie thing, taken by itself. 

G. E.rjjDniHoa nf d Iheori/ i>/ diul cdi/t.-dEf// . based 

(III the (lisll/didj/is i>f prahihidr. 

In his notes on the Tavka-saiugraha Ai'iiai.yk has compared the 
theory of causalitv , given b\ the sxneretie Xyav aicesika , with 
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tljf aid of u'iaiirnia;'. Iiid.epeiKion: . 'howo^er. oi t!a’ nu-tlnal ii'i-d. 
\va iiia\ df 'ill';' rn fiinl a ccrtaiii vjmaiana.tS ni ti’aii'irii'ii l)et\M.'i'ii 
tlie dirr'i-reiit iijaiii fa.iiii' ct i\latloi.s. 

lur till' piii'i 'V(.‘ tilt.' iclatin;!' iii 

laii^'uau'a I)(-t'.vt'Ui tlie dir’R'iviit pait- :if . tiii' iii'T'iiu't/ Iji'tuarn 

and pi abdicate . ucnvc-t n pi-acdii-atf and adjunct'. detiTccii 
main claii'C and dcDciuli i;t claii". '. wc niav di'linu'iii'h tlircc main 
group.' for rvliicSi 1 'iial! n^c rein-'' L"ia'o\vcd from gmicral pliilo- 

I 1 

'Oji.iV • p 

The rcticciive I'clarioii'. 

/j. Tile cuii'titiitivo I'clariii', 

('. The mod;i! I'i-Iatimi'. 

. 1 . Kv rcticctivc relation' i aiidtr.'taiKl tiiO'C I'clatioii' ivitli refc- 
icimc to v. hie!] iiic part jilaifd liv mir coii'i-ion.MiC" in tlicir for- 
inatioii. ]' CM'ilv made coii'cioii' ; tlic'c relation' can lie likened to 
a net. thrown 1)\ tiic hum. in mind o\er the thing'; and although 
tiie\ ai'c not capi-icioii^ invi ntioii'. 'till to a certain extent lhe\ 
'cem to l,e ;'u!>jecri VC. 

lAaiiiplc' of 'iich relicctive I'clatioii' arc. 

1 . T h o r e i a t i o n ' o f i d e n t i t and o t h e i' n e ' ' - -- in w hich 
relation we can ea'iir 'tate oiii' 'iilijectiw act of iihaitiiicat ion .and 
di'tiiigui'hing. 

idle relation oi' i ii h i' r e ii c e . e. g. hetween a ipialitv or 

^ I 'd'ljoiiT fit t'tllituniL; -111*.}! Sr..\\\ni, L*>'gik- 1 ^ H niitl Uim'.'j- 

TWii . S\ fi ’H ilfi n* ^lu tin' „ /ii Sii^v, hi t’-' (ultuiK- 
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an action and an oljject — in. which relation without difficultv we 
can trace oui' 'uhjectixe act of alt'traicting. 

3. Ihc ',([ n a 1 i t a t i V ej relation of like nes and unlike- 
II i‘" — a relation clearh originated by onr subjective act of 
coiiinai'ing. 

4. r h e 1 1 u a 11 1 i t a t i \ e : relations ot number, measure, 
weight A'c — tlie siibjecti\ ity of which relatinn> is unmistakable, 
tor we are tree to choosi* the tilings which we wish to coLiiit, to 
cuin'iiare in si/o Ac. 

b . The relations o f c o o r d i n a t i o n , s n b i, r d i n a t i o n A c. 
between individuals, species, .genera — • in wiiieh rela- 
tions the siihjeetive jirocesscs are >(> inan_\ and involved tiiat it almost 
seeiiis Us if this distinguishing of classes is a completely subjective 
and even eajirieious act of the mind. Tlius nominalism, the iijjalidcrhlji, 
could arise norwithstamUng tlie fact tliat a deejier investigation 
would have shown the legimale. seieiitilic and, in tliis lespeet. 
objecti\e cliaraeter of the di.stinguisliing of classes. 

(■). The relation of logical necessity lie tween facts, 
namely between such facts of which one cannot bi' suiil to have 
produced the other; e. g. two sides of a triangle are eipaal, because 
two corners are equal. 1. e. the relation, called rah') eis-x'inli by 
ScHOPKXIlAUmi. 

!>. By eonstitutive relations 1 understand those relations which 
seem to constitute, to dmihl up’ the world: in other wmals: those 
relations which priina facie seem to lie exempt of subjective influences. 
Such relations am: 

1 . the s p a c i a 1 relations, 

2. the tempc-ral relations. 

3. t h c c a u s a 1 r e 1 a t i o n s. 

Concerning these relations 1 sliould like to make the following 
observations ; 

\Vhen we examine bow far these relations are a'lplieable to the 
pb\ steal and psiehleal world, we may state; that the spaeia! rela- 
tions are onlv applicable to niati“ri;d nature, that tlie temporal 
relations bear on })hysieal nature as well as on soul, that causal 
relations are p;irtlv of an iineoiiseious cliaraeter (.phiysieal causality, 
caiisal actions of nature on soul, causal action of soul on the sur- 
roinuliug natnri'j aiiil [);irtly of a conscious cliaraeter. In the latter 
ease we mav distinguish the argumentatuc ciiusality. or relation 
lietween reason and eonelusion , from tlie volitional causality or 
process of motivation, i. e. the relation lietween motives and voli- 
tional decision. Thus the relation of eausality contains three species 
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ami aoi]ijlii'-iM-i V lira axi'-ti-iico Uiav ’na calital a n-TlL‘(a)\ a iriatiuii, 
aio';i'I\ cijii in'ctad witii tha modal u'i'i>\ip. 

Ill aii'Uci' to ilu; -acuiu! fjiiasiioii w r mat aakiio’a Icy'c iliat tlu'i'f 

m an aii['!'a!ai!('a oj la-a'-ou idi' roimidu'i'inp' , a^ indcll'aiid doc-, iiilm- 
rciicc to itm ra.uic oUjc.-tiM- clmnictci’ a- llic lliiiip and tlic 

fjualiit ilicinacKc- . !ml on (lie oiljcf hand J inmcU' I’ccl more i’oi' the 
fleci-ion clio-rn h;. t’ite A aiia .-ika '-v-te-m, wliicli dialarcd xiinKirrij/f/ 
to he l/i''rUiiiiijii’l,-xri ^ [. L‘_ reticcti\o. 'i’he t'oilou ino- fact plead- tor 

thi- deei-ioii in the -ame way a- tin; leyitimaev of the jiotion 
■■sriiiiriiiiin \va- denje<l In noniiiiali.-ii! , 1)\' the iipolKirniJii , ao the 

notion waa denie'd to de riamtrvortliy hv tlie dialectician 

C A\iKAi;\ Ar’AUYA. Tlii- polemics would ccrtaiidy never have taken 
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place, it the lehitioii of '^ihiiarruiii pi v-vt-.sed the charaeter. atirihuted 
tn it l)v W iiuleH)aii(l. 

t. A lipi'i'ciil i ! e/ *A rcldlhtn-'^ tjtCCft h'/ [In' / , 

'lakiiip’ a l)a>i:> the table, given in tin- piveedent paragi’apli. 
1 slmuld like to t'onnidate ni_v apjnveiation nf tla' \ aiee>ika llieui v 
of relation-; in thi' fudowini;' wav: 

1. In -pite of niy adniiration fur the e a t e g o r v-t h e o r \ of 

tile \ aice^ika' 1 ^till think it more eorreid to aeee[)t i’oni main 

eategorie-' vix. ih'in'i/n . (in, in. ItiruKhi and siinAiihiillin in-^read of 

their >i\ or seven. C’f. tin* ex[)re>sion jfili-l'rij/n-jiiii,ii-siiiiih(iii'Uiii 
in an eggre>^iuii in ( a.ukaka Acauv.v’> Gltab/nlsii/a. Puona-edition 
p. 3S5'i. 

0. It is a [)ity that the Vaieesika .system lut'- not Mieeeeded in 
giving a complete e 1 a -ss if i e a t i o n of the >< n ,ii I <( u A h a It 
only accepted two siiiiibu,id]ia>: miii//uii/i , wliieh i' called at the 
same time a qiialit}', and ■fnmacniia wliieh is one jjndn riling. 

The insufficiency of this ><niiihitiid]iii-\\\t(ix\ will become ajipareiit, 
when we shall explain V.S. '\TI. 0, 1-1 — iO , wliere th.e relation 
Itetween word <r(ibda\ and meaning 'nrthu} is made the subject or 
discussion without any satisfactory ixAulr. 

3. The notion s (i m a c n // a was looked upon by the Vidcesika 
svsteni (see here book IV section 1\' table A n’ f>; as belonging 
to the retlective relations, by the Ihirva-mimanuakas to the consti- 
tutive relations, this last follows from the Purva-mTmaiU'a-theorv 
stating that udiiiacriija is visible in visible and invidble in iiivi.>ilde 
thimi's. b As is clear from the nrecedent naragranli WiMim.nAAn’s 

^ l i »- i. 

exposition agrees with the I’urva-numaiusa. whereas 1 for m\:-elf 
should Uke to admit the Aaicesika eonee[)tion. 

4. AAiiubcr, spacial fa mess and nearness, temporal 
furuess and nearness were considered liy the \ aieesikas as 
redoctive relations (Bha.sya book 11 cluqiter 1 i. lids i-~ Xox j^jnra lea 
and a/iaxiitca only ])urtially right : see here ^ (i letter lb 

5. S a III (1 lU/ a and rice>ia were called by the Sntrakara him- 
self hnddh ii-ajje/x^a , i. e. retlective: \ .S. 1. 3, Cf. here ^ b 

sidi A b. 

(b (Mv appreciation of the teachings a'oont hhani. ab/alca. /,rfl/iAica, 
knnia-kni-aiia-hhnea has Itccn given together with the expusitioii: 
see'p. ll'.)~l-:i: p. i-A); p. 13S— Ml. 


lit-re ]». 

Veiband K"Vi Ak;ul. v WrAeis^gh N.neeUt:. Dl Will N - 
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(, 'I'liL' UKidal rvlatiuii- 'Vi-j-c :i,'t ']ni-ial!N tri-.iti-d 1,\ die 
ii\Uiicnc:d uii-'iii-ii'ii . U ..1 the iiiiiidHT hilii- 
d,;i\l in tiniu^a.iid wmnn'' inii rjirnnund 1,\ nn'tl', in jniuli!' a- 
nr t'l. I j);''k;ti’a . !)dii. liid.U'a nililniii ji liin and linir 

n'na|inn' V 'nnUnii I) k -1 . 


I l 1 1 . 1 N 1 . 

Till: iTTSi'E-Mui.oi.v or T'lii: v \u < v>tt:m. 


k 1 Siifi'r/^ 'll 'll'/ ii"lii Ii Itjil'!, )ilhi"lil h I . 

'^fi,i'lii f^'i! Si/ii.ii •> f ru j! ■< ' ! I f n in . 

Tlie iintiuii^ gniiii' and >|)L'ciL'> are ivlati'n to the uiider- 
staiuliiig 

Tiii'd 'tliai'. •dniic- li_v _V(iu', ’k-ed liiiii’ — sueli eou'- 
uirinn- are dcpniident upon luider^taiidiiig. 

Snell eou'iiitiuiiS depend upon previoU' other e()gnitioik_ 
in a^ nmeli U' they appear iii le'peet of objects seen, 
and d,o nor app.'ai- in respect ot olp’ects unseen. 

-i 0, .\ n n' ifii ! "mu hi f Im '•iili'im hi‘iiriii<l 'ju ii/iijImil^iid'J/i > . 

X.i.NU.v Lar. ''INHa. ,I' \ve .see. give" two ri'ainlatiuiH i'or '^Cr/d/y- 
ajji'l.sii. 'I'clatixe to the uiidei'taiidnii;'' and -dependent on uiider- 
'tanding'. The lattei- (ileaM- me be-t. Tn the precedent 't'ctiou 1 
iiave given U' rendiering -redectue’. and in accordance with thi^ I 
'hoidd like to rraii'late ajji'l,'yiliii'l,llii U' -rctlecti\e cognition'. More- 
o\cr 1 >hall make u-c of the ti-aii'lation ■fundamental cogidtiun' I'or 
(iim],-s"ljii<hllii in accordance witli the expi'o^iou by which thi^ tci m 
is explained in the lhaea-'tapada llha-rya 'book HI chapter -f k i , 
and 'ce in re chaptei HI 'cction 1 k by d/iiih/Jnr i/hm (ijinim/K . . 
i. c. -.111 intellection on tin- b:n'i> of wliicli -^certaiu relation.s are 
momentarily created in the oiiject'.T, 

W iierea-^ in \ S. 1. , ;t oidv the notions •sY7„e7//yf/ and rire-yi 
arc called I'cllecl i\ i- , we lind in tin- Ih'ai;. llhasia this lelleetise 
i-haiacfcr a"igiieii to more notions- Ut ■'.a„i<n'('nin ;>ee here liook IN 
section IN' tabic A ji . l)y to i/rifrhili , i/riiirf/i(il>fnldi . jiiini/va aw\ 
ajjiirnlrn ibidem table (' n°. I'^j. 


I. -H d 
NTIT. ] 
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('amkmia Mu'ua iutvodiii-C'. lii< ou VITI, -2, 1 in the t'olloAv- 
iim Ava\ tranhnUoii Xaiulu 1/al Siuha ]). 2''or. 

..lltninii' tle'crihed tlie intule of ))i'oiluet’ioii oi' })ei'cei)tiutl cogiii- 
tion, l)otii (liNfi'iniinative xnciliilpiil-ii and lUAu-disi'i-iiimiative i ////■/■/- 
I'fiJ/jukfn nmv the anthor, Avith a view to debcvibe the peiceptiuii 
of a double speeiali'ed nutuve. or ' the being "peeiulised in the 
''|)eciali>ed irirl'^hi-raivisl >/(>), give- a few exainples wdv/derr/f// u//u'i Ac.” 

Then all the word' in the 'Utvn ineiuding l-({am and hhojaija are 
explained U" examples' of aj^el-'t^iljud'lli'i . 

1 do not think that the notion of c'lrixUi-cniv^'ifijn. introdueed 
here bv (’ainkara-Miera . goes back a> far u> the Sutiakara, and 
fuither it seems to me that only the words niiwut . fmi/fi and 

e/iam are meant as examples. Tn other words; the Sutrakara says 
that the jironominal indication, which wc itnd in language, is an 
cxani])le of a reflective category. The reflective character becomes 
apparent by the fact that this pronuininal indication only takes 
place after the perception of individual objects [and is nut realised 
together with the [lerception]. 

I’runi Dvivy, din's concordance we learn that these two siltras 
(X. 2. 1 lV 2) are ignored b_\ Pracastap.vda. Perhaps they area 
later insertion. 

d, Tli<‘ d pelt ><nhiul din of I In" Iri'dj'd . 

Speeinl impovtanee is attaehed to the (tji(-ksfdjioJ.dIii of tlie Lord 
during the time of creation. This ‘fundamental intelh.-ctiun’ of tlie 
irrarn is left out in the detailed de-eription of the world-creation 
dlhasva book II chapter 2 d; see here chapter 11 section 

1 ^ 4), but is met with in the paragraph on extension tBhasta 
book 11 ehajiter 2 see here eiiaptev 11 soetion 2 §5i. Exten- 

sion is said here to originate from tlirce caitscs; nuiulicr, extension 
and loose conglomeration. When two pieces of iron aie welded, tlie 
extension of the piece thus formed, is caused liy the extension of 
tlie two original jiicees. lum ])orions substances like cotton Indls, 
are hea[)ed tiigetlier, the extension ot tlie liea]) is i-aused b\ /uv/fYo/o. 
Hut when at the time of the world-creation the separate (ini<>. are 
eoni[)rehended by the Lords apidisnhnddln , in numbers of two. 
three Xe. , then tin- nltimate atoms without extension create tho 
smallest plnsical Imdies wdtli extension. In this case the npel;^nhnddli 'i 

Strt^ hpve ItOuk IV 

nr 
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not uiouieiit;irill\ actho. l)Ut iluriii»' tlie wliolo tnuo ol' tiio uorltl\ 
0\l'tL‘llC(‘ up to jti'd'd'iil . 

Till- Ircd rn-' /„■/, sd/j;,d',i/ i cK'ariv an airiliia' to ^’ct rid of tlio 
M'lf-cuiitiadiotion in tlie uli-a tiiat corpoival l)oui(-^ with oxtciision 
arc toruicd out ut jm i dmrhid'- without c.xtcnsion. 


^ 1. I hd lid in' I'l'dhs.iii d/ tLc / dli-i’.\ihd Xijsleiil. 

r.uropcan 'cieucc has acciwtoniccl ii< to the idea that the (|ualitics 
of niatcrial Ijodic' arc of two kind-' piiuiai\ (pialitics. 'iich a-' 
WfigliT. voluine and inoveinenr. which can he e\pre"cd (jiiantita- 
tively. and secondarv qualities such a- ■'ouiid, colour and taste, and 
further that the perce[)tion of the so-called priniary qualities is much 
more adequate to objective reality than our perception of secondary 

Secondly Kantian pldlo-ophy . in many rcs[)ects the ciilinination 
of European philosojihical development, has gone further and has 
asserted that all our peree[)tions. conception^ Ovc. concerning the 
world, in their most essential structure, are of a subjective character 
and that it is our mental habitus which moulds all experience into 
the firm of things with qualities and actions; of things existing 
in space and time and caii'ally intiuencing each otlier. In otlier 
words: the distinction of the main categories: thing, quality and 
action in general and the constitutive relations e.-'pecially jiosscss 
a rcdectional nature: and the reflection, the mental creation, on 
which they are based, is sub- or jirae-coiiscious. 

This Kantian conception is not a capricious illusionalism. Tor 
objecti\it\ hei'e consists in the legislative character of consciousness. 
Objeccivity is an ideal which '■cieiice seeks by applying constantly 
the norms of our conscience of the true. Rut it does not consist 
in an adequate corres[)on deuce of our notions with a kosinos, the 
exi'teiK'e of which is upheld In realism. 

If rve try to characterise Tndian philosophy in comparison with 
tlicse two liurupean conceptions, we may notice: first that Indian 
ph\sic> has nc\er made a distinction lietweeii primary and secon- 
dary (pialitics, a natural result which arises from its neglecting the 
methods ol mathematics in its research of nature; secondly that 
l)c StcuiuibatsIvOi's explanation of the Buddhistic lijTtdUd-cndn with 
the help ot Ixantian philosophv, is too favouiriblc with respect to 
this Tndian system of thought. For the corner-stone of Kantian 
thought is the notion of the ‘a-priori’, the notion of ‘norms of 
scientific conscience’. We can scarceh expect such notions to be 
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micliccl by Imliaii philo^^opliy. A srieutitic explanation of nature, 
an insight of any value in 'eaiisal explanation’ hri-> never existed 
in India. 'L’he theological conception of hiinian adrsfo with its 
niagitTil indnence on the whole kosinos. was moreover opposed to 
such development of >eienee. 

When we tinall\ direct onr attention to the 4'aieedka sy-tem. 
we Hnd here a naive realism witln)nt anv consciousness concerning 
possible ditticulties. W hereas the Ayaya-sutra bestows some pole- 
mical passages on the nihilism of AaoIuji na, A a.ieesika Sutra and 
I’rae. llhasva are totally silent on this peint. And it is only in 
(hiTuiiAUA’s Xvavii-kandalT ainl in an insertion of the ^ aieesika 
Sutra -^Vlll. 1. 10 A 11', nerhap.s posterior to Fraeastapada. that 
any regard is given to the theses of the ^ ijuana-vada. 



TAI'.LK OF COM’FMS OF TIIF CHAl’TFIl 


(.FXKHAT. OK M K TA I’l I V<!( S 


h ! t.ijii /hill o iipi'Ci'iutnin nt till’ hlhU’ "I I'/lU'iji n . 

k 1 Sutra', Ijt'irring' upon the cla"iticarioii ot’ the cate- 

gau'ie' in general p. 111.") 

(.^luotatiou'. from XanJa J,al ’'iiiliaA Appendix H 

he. note'' of Caudrakanta 'I’ai k.alaiukai'aA ^ Ill") 

d. Note' oil Xaiuhi Lai SiiihaA traii'latioii of tlie -iun-as. 

(piuted in \N 1 1(17 

!. Lriliei'iii on the note', given bv (faiidrakanta Tarkii- 

laiiikara 1(0 

■>. Ajipreeiatioii uf the talile of categories in tlie A'aiee- 

■^ika system 1 lO 

(i. SiUru', bearing uii tlie notion lyiriiiini ''perially . . .. Ill 
7. The notion' of (pialitati\e changa'und action compared .. Ill 
The notion' of p'\cliica! rpi;dit\ and action compared .. 110 
II. The i’rai;;i'tapada-bha^\ :i on the cla"ification ot the 

categoric' and the notion of I'drnKtu Ill 

Section 0. 

I )isi-iissiii,i III! .siiiiir n) llii' cc/Av/mve.y in ilrl/n'' lutil 
I hi' qiinlihi firl luihfni . 

7 I. ''utoi'. licaring upon tin- categories: ■■<<hiiiiiif/a. /vcc.y/, 

hhn I'll, iihliiii'il and K{iiiUirin/fi lib 

0, lj|n'’rar)oj!' from Xanda l.al Sinliii s Ap|)endi\ H . Ml) 

■ ). Xotc' on the .'iitra'. ipioted in k I 117 

1 - I he ki'f tlii’ci' book' of thi' Hhiisia, treating ot 

•.v7,// c'ce.y/ and xiiiiiin'rn/n ,, 100 

<■ 1 lie so-called qnalitx pi'lliiiklni 101) 
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f c t i ii u S. 

'the iiiellni'l nf l■|lararlc|■l■'!lllt(Jll m Sintra nul Jlhr/^i/d. 

The Iheiifii <,f ii’iijluiiiK uii'.l Cde.sfihf // , 

k L Silti'H' l)ea!'iug on duu'acteri-'iitiuu aiul causiliTv. , . . p. l:i(l 

'1. (Juutatioii' i'l'iiiu \ain!a l^al Siulia\ Aj)pe]ulix R l!i’2 

-■>. 1-A[)la!iariuii ot tile sfiTra^. qiioteJ in 1 as tar 

iieai'inu; on eliaiacterisition loo 

t. Tile method of cliaracteri>atioii in tlie Bbas\a , loG 

■'). Explanatioii of the sutra-, ipioted in >> 1 a-- far a." 

heariiio on eaiisalitv; and the theory of eansrlity in 

rlie Bha>va 13'' 

0. Expu>ittuii of a theory of relation^ and eausadity . on the 

ha>i' of the di'-tinetiuns ot grannuar 141 

1 . Appreciation of the theory of reiatiuns and causality, 

given hy the Naieesika 'XAteiii l id 

Seetioii 4. 

h he e/ji-^ieiiii.ih.iii'/ h'li' / (tire>)> i,'ii ■^'/t/eui. 

\\ 1. Slltra^, hearing on the notion a/,e/,-y'/l'''/'/hi . .. ... 14(1 

0. Annotatioim on tiiese Mitois ... 14G 

:S. The i ot tlie it-i'di'd , ... 1 1 7 

1. The naive realism ot the Vaiee.Aka '-yUeiu 14'' 

I 
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/, ! t ■ If li,i‘ ilmpU'i' Oi' / n kit 

I'lj'.' (ii- u:s '■ub^taiire^ in the \"aii;esika->vstt‘ni . though 
lit K'" \,iliu' than hne e!;i"it1cnti<)n ot the categoric^', is not less 

■ litei e'-fliig'. 

ka.ui;l;i '•uiu' lip nine •h-ariin..', in ^ . 1 . ; earth, water, light. 

■ I'l' iviinl . [iiii'iea! 'pace, time, matheniatieal 'jtaee, 'onl and the 
i.itr-rnal irgau. The hi't hnir t'orni tlie gTOup of the element^ uZ/v/iy/e- 
ri'ir’ikikfiiii ef. lh'ie;a'tap;ula-’ohay\a p. C-l\ ’l'he>e together with phv- 
■'ieal 'paee whieli d-.e" not m-in'inate individual things and therefoi'e 
is not an ejenienT. aie 'Villed Ji.hitt~i.ii hv Pnieastapada I'p. COh We 
inav arraiio-e the 'ulwtance' in three grou])^: 1. the IhiiJrtiii. the 
treariiieiit of wiiieli wili slmw the pht^im of the .^W'tein, '2. space 
■u,d time. 'oul and mind, the snhjeet-inattei' of ])syehoIogv, 

The \’ai(;e^ika piiy'ic' will he di'CUS-Sed under the follotving 
heading' the gein-ral tin.-orv of matter, the theoi'v of ^ouiid, the 
iiho'ii ii< .gicai notion'; the physic' of tlie other Indian 'V'tonm: the 
pli'.'ical iiotioii' of tin- aneirjit ftreek', compared with tho?e of the 
Indians; ;i pproriation of the \ aiee•^ika [)h\>ie'. 

file ninvemeiit of rlie dirt’ei'ent elements and it> cau^iC' Avili l)e 
exiiiain. d mole e\ten'i\ely in the third .-section of tlie chapter on 
mafhematiral notion'. 
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TIIK (IKXMUAL 'I'lll-OliV O!' MATTl-R. 


§ I . S/ifra-'s hedi'htji I'ljun [he [hcurij u[ iiKitfer. 
hSii,i(/u Lnl Snihd's Iru/i-'ilnfiii/i , . 

A. JA. Sutras liearing upon the gross eleiiieiits in general. 

IT, 1. 1 Earth possesses eoloiir. taste, -'Uiell and touch. 

•2 Waters pos'CSs colour, ta^te and touch and are tlnid 
and viscid. 

3 Fire pos'csscs colour and touch. 

-1 Air possesses touch . 

5 'riiese ; cliaracteiisticsj are not found in ether. 

(■) The tluidit} of clarified hutter. lac and wax through 
conjunction with light is similar to that of rtater. 

7 'File tluiditv of tin. lead, iron, silver and gold through 
conjunction with tire, constitutes their similariti to watei'. 

11. 2. I The non-production "of the siuell which is perceived in 
the cloth" after or iluring its c(>ntact with a dower, 
from the attribute "of the constitutive cause of the cloth] 
is the mark of the non-existence of smell in the cloth. 

2 Smelll is cstablidicd in earth. 

3 By this hotness is explained. 

4 ITotness ; is the characteristicj of fire. 

5 Coldiic'S ^i- the eharacteristicl of water. 

u -J 

A. d’. So m e s It t r a s, b e a r i n g u p o n t h e m o v e m e n t s. t y p i- 
cal for the different elements. (For a complete 
treatment see next chajiter, on mathematical notions). 

2, 3 T'he falling of waters, in the ab.sence of conjunction, is 
due to gra.vity. 

f I'lowing rrcsiihsj from fluidity. 

1:5 4'he initial upward darning of Ilia', the initial sidewaial 
blowiii'-' of air. and the initial actions of atoms and of 
mind are caused by ailrifhi. 

A ■> . Sutras bearing -peeiallx upon it i r. 

11, 1, s 'I'har it has Imnis, a. htunp, a tail hairy at the extremity 
and a (h'wla[) — such is the admitted mark of being a cow. 
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IT, 1. H And tuiudi IS a mark! nl air. 

10 Ami ir i< not rim roiidi ut’ tla- xmiOlr 'iiO^raiicc^ : lamco 
rht mark of tlm iiilmreimi' of air i-- not tlm mark of 
the \i^il)le ^ub'faiiee' . 

1 1 Air i< a '-ulmtam-e , hci'aime it doe- not eoiitaiii or 
reside in "ab-taime. 

10 .Vir i' a -idi't^nice. id'O beeaii'e it |)o"e'"e' action ami 
atriiiniTe, 

1 .0 The eternalitv of air i" e\ ideiit from its not l■omi)inin^■ 
with other 'uli-'tanees, 

1 1 The (••.lliAon of air '.vith air i' the mark of its plurality. 

In There Ijetuy no pereejition ol the association i. e. nnivir- 
'id relation with air. there i' no si-iiile mark of the 
existeiice of air 

l(i And by inference l*y anaio^-v air is not pro\ed as a 
[vartieidar •'iib-tancc. but a- snb'tanee only. 

1 1 Therefore, the name ’air' is iiroved by the A'eda. 

1^ Ibu name ami eriei't are the maik of the existence^ of 
beinu’s di'tiimaii'lied fnan onr'clves. 

I'.i Recaii'e name end eri'ect b.illow from jierceptiou 


1 ). ■'ntra' bearing n[)o. n the atoms 1‘. their e.\i'teiiee . 
Ob their rpialitie' , 

1. ‘I. (i See here p. 1 1 o :ind [). ill lVc. 

1 . ’2 . I The eternal i' that whieh A existent and nneaimed. 

■2 Till' riTect i' the mark ' of the exi-teiiee'^ of the idti- 


mate iitoiii-' . 

.') 1 lie exi-'tence ' ol iMdour A.'(' . in the efleet, tollows truiu 

their exi-teime n.i the eatwe. 

I 'Xon-eti'niar — 'iieh iiiTiiition and expression can be 
aceoiinted i’oi oiil\ as the negation of the eternal. 

0 It is; an error to supp.jsc that the n!timat(‘ atom is 
not cteiaia I 

1 Virnbitfes r||;.\(. been meiitiomal jidiuvi' . 

2 Tlm colour, Ta-ti', siimll :ind touch of earth, watein fire 
aiid air aia ado iion-cternal , on aeroimt of tlm non- 
ctcrnabtY ol their substrata. 

•”) l!\ rhi' i' nnjilied cfcrnalitt Aif I'ulonimVc. which rimide ; 
ill i tci’ii.il sidisfamjcs. 

! Ami al'O in consc(|imiicc ol tlm ctci'iialiti of tlmir | 1 'cs|k'c- 
ri\e 'idwtrata ; colour Ac.! aie cfm'nal in water, fire 


ami ail'. 
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\1I. I, 5 In non-eternals "colour. lYc., arcl non-eternal in conse- 
mience of the non-eteriiality of their :-ul)strata. 

('. i>so pa^-age occurs in the \ aieosika sutras on the creation 
and th(‘ d e s t r u c t i v; n of the world). 

J). S u t r a s be a r i n g u p o n the c li a n g e s in t h c a t o in s , 
caused by fire 

AIT. 1, (i In earth, [colour, taste and touch, have for their ante- 
cedents [like1 attril)utes in ^ its coinbinativej causes [and 
are also) diu' to tiie action of heat. 

7 Hecause their substratum i> the same. 

X, 'I, 7 The distiiieti\e attribute of tire [i. e. heatj [becomes an 
efficient cause i through combination in the conjunct. 

A i. loii fi'Oiii 2\(iii(lit .Lai Sniha s A/ipeiuh i B p. / .• 

..CAYtm.tKAYiA. Takkai.a.mkak.a prefers to read IV. 1. 3 — 5 as 
twi) a[)hori.^m' only, viz. knraiiabliacol i'ari/abhacd '/itlpa Hi' and 
rircxafaJf //ratipallnibliaco 'viJ//a and interprets tliem to mean, respec- 
tively, 'The nature of the effect, [though] following from the nature 
of the cause [which is eternal] is non-eternaT and ‘It is an error 
to sU[)pose that because things [e. g. atoms] exist as effects [e. g. 
compound bodies], therefore they cannot exist in the causal [or 
atumic_ state" — in order to (.‘xplain the ap])lication of the word 
Tiou-eternar in 1, 1, wliere the reference is to tilings whicli 
are products."’ 

Aihiiifatajiix h) the .stitra-s , bcarhip mt 

A I . Annotations to the sutras on tlic gross elements in general. 
In ATS. IT, 1, ~ (Irarali ssiiifiiUifiJi is probably an insertion, as 
is shown by the context and tlie word order. Used in the sutra itself. 

In A'.S. 11, 1 . 7) /c is explained! Iiy rA'.HvAUA AIicka as rtipadaiiaJi . 
d'hen he disciissos the objection ..uhhii (lail/n-d/incalaiii akaram ih 
l-rilliiiiii liralillr Hi cel.'" . A similar discussion is alreadv found in 
the Av.-kiUuhdT ip. I Tt* h '•> Ac : 

To A"aicesika Siitn) IT. !, 7 ('ainlmra Alicra annotsites (Bibl. Ind. 
ed. |). 7(1, Aaxoa L\l Simia's traiisl. p. liOh ..This is ;in indicii- 
tion (ji/iiHa,Aii//a'): hcll-meta!, copper, bniss Ac. ;ire ;dso implied. 

c (A. thr u-f ot lUi’ ifim lu rill- s.iiiiUliMi -.rsti.-m, hi.-vi- rhajitt-r 11 -i-itioii 4. 
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I'lie cliaraetei' which i- coiiiuioii to which have been mentioned 

■rail lilt) and thu'C which are implied : i> that tliey are the 

fijunilatiun '.aiUiiLiu'nniitca' ot the duiditv which i-^ produced • jaiuiit], 
hut not destroyed •oiunrlii'/i/ir l)v the elo'e'-r conjunction of tire.” 

(-tUA'iT in hi> note-; on n". 7l) of tlie Sa[)tapadarthi sav": ..it is 
clear... that the briu’lit olitteiinu' and the ditiicult\' of reduciii" 
it to a oa-.eou^ >tate with the apjtlieatiun of intense heat, induced 
the lNai\'a\ika-' to rcpird gold a-- 07^/'. and oppo.sed to jirlhn:! 

It nut ijuite clear how the ilittieiilty of reducing nietaU to a 
ga'L'ous 'tate c;!n haw led the ^ aieesika' to a'-^ign to the iiietaK 
tlie natiire of light. 'I’he peculiar glatiee found on the ■'Urface of 
all metals without exceptiois. must have been the onh reason for 
regarding theiu as mixture of light ami earthly matter see Prae. 
Bha.yva book IT chapter il \> 1 : A'izian. editi(jn p, 31) . At all events 
the Uivcclii'.hja-'j.'ucatra given by ('aiidtara .Miera to the metals, is 
mentioned nowhere in the Prae. Bha-:-\a see e. g. the pur;igraj)h 
on '/rreufen , book III chapter C -VI Vi/ian. eilition p. •13-)'. 

The Sutras II. -2. 1 — .j are evidently an insertion, for they 

rransgre.s.s tlu‘ order of the enunciation, in a.s far as the last sutras 
of the precedent lesson 1 1. I. -20 — 31; are bestowed upon ))hy5ical 
space and the following sutras Tl. ‘2, (i scpp) upon time and inathe- 
niatical space. In 'titra 1 the first member f/ii,iri,ifarii of the coni- 
p.ntnd stand' in an aldative relation to the final member iipi-fiiln r- 
hlrir/i. The argumentation of the five sutras may be pamplnased as 
follows: when a cloth, first p(rsse.ssing a .smell (d' it' own. 'which 
siueli also belongs to the thread'j comes into eoiitact with a tiower. 
it get" the scent of tin- latter. Thi' smell, not oiiginated from that 

of the threads, is not an essential tpudit'. of the cloth, similarly 

uhen water pos'e'se' a smell, this is o'wing to the fact that it is 
mixed with the element characterised b\ smell, sell, efirtli. Touch, 
•which i' coiiinioii to all four element', unit be divided into warm 
t.iuch. cold touch, and touch which i' neither warm nor could, 
i. r. which is merely [vres'ure I. W arm touch is the characteristic 
quality ot fire; when watei or earth is warm, this is due to the 
addition of fire, fold touch is tvqiieal for water, a qiialitication 
evidently given bv the Aaiee'ikas. because water, when of the same 
leniperarure :i-. the surroiiiidiiig atnio.'jihere and thus colder than 
oiir bodv . absorbs more aninial heat than other objects in contact 

VMtll it, 

,/P. 'file sutras -2, 3; I and 13 mention niovements 
typical tor icartli’, water, fire and wind. Judging from 
•iioderii |■mroJ)ean standpoint the ideas, developed in these three 
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sQti'iis, iire of more value than the tlefiiiitiuns , l)ased on the supposed 
correlation hetweeu the eleiiieiits and their respective unpre-'siivns 
on the sense-organs. (See § 1 .section o of this cha])tev'>. 

The term udr^Ui in V, :2 , 18 may he paraphiiised as 'the unseen 
(pudity of soul’; it is namely that (piality of soul which is not 
directly perceived in reflection (.'Ce here book IV section IT table 
C 11 °. 11 V 1:1). This adrsln is to lie compared to naive European 
conceptions of Oivine Providence; this notion makes up. but in a 
very capricious and unscientilie way for the laws of nature, accepted 
by methodical research. )My ex[)Obition of the creation of rhe world 
and of the changes, caused in earth by baking, will make this 
still clearer. To illustrate the notion of adr-'sta, I shall now quote 
a siltra of Kaxai).\’.s with the comment of the Upaskara. 

V.S. VII, 1, -12; Physical space is (infinitely) great, because it 
is all-pervasive, and so is soul. 

Upaskara : All-pervasiveness is conjunctimi with all material (things) 
and as this is not possible without intinite greatness, it oblige.- us ' 
to infer this infinite greatness. For the coming into being of, sound 
is e.xperienced both here in Jlenare- and in Pataliputra at the same 
time. In respect to this only one physical space is the inherential 
cause. Thus the pervasiveness of phvsical space is proved. — | We 
can paraphrase CUuiikara .Micra's thought thus; man, wherever lu' 
goes, will meet with physical space, as the substance which carries 
sound; therefore physical -pace must pervade the whole universe I. — 
Pervasiveness is (uily pos.-ible. in ease [a -nb-tance] po— esses infi- 
nitely great extension ; for there would 'ue a needless intricateness, 
if we suppose several physical spaces. Therefore we mu-t ad nut 
onlv one phvsical s[)ace. The e\pres-ion ‘a [certain | place in })hy- 
sical space’, is oidy metaphorical, a^ it is based on the condition 
of conjunction with a pot and the like, [things] which pos-ess 
place; the metaphore here is [based on the fact] tiiat ph_\ sical-sjiacc 
is conjoined with sulrstances possessing ])lace. ‘And so is soul’ — 
phvsical space is infinitely great, because it is all-pervasive, i. e. 
because it is conjoined with all material [things], and so [for the 
same reason] soul is infinitely great. If there were no conjunction 
of soul with all material [thing-], then action [i. e. movement] 
would not arise now in this and now in that material [thing] as a 
result of the conjunction with a soul possessing adr-'jfa , in as far as 
the unseen [qualitx], being seated in different [souls], causes the,-e 
actions in con-eipience of its close proximity And this 

close proximity is only [possible] in the ea.-e of conjunction [of the 
material things] with a soul, po-sessing the unseen quality. In thi- 
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\va\ wliiKt rh(' Imnian li'nlv i" inoMiiL;-. the ari^inu nt know Icdp'. 
pleasure Arc. in fn thi'- and tliiai to lliai nliici-t ruidd 

init take place nut t'nr thi* perva-'iNcne-" nl' 'ind riie!'(tnie void 
all-pciietratinu'. Ikit >ou.l i" imt. like pli\'ical 'p.ice. nii‘i'i l\ niie. 
heeail'C ■>\e See i‘e'j)eetive ditlei’eiiee-' . niie -ind i' liap|)\ . aiinther 
1 ' unlia|)pv \'e, , tliii' it slid \ III. 0 , 1'.' , 'riii- i' then 
tlie iiieaiiiiip "ni kaiiada'-^ 'atra . And thi' pTtatiii" i' ali'iilni,' and 
eternal, ju't as the 'inalliie". in the atmii'. We iiia\ in ilie 'aiiie 
\va\' I'niieeir’c the idea ni iniinite leiiuth in [iliX'ieal space Ac a' 
nt' iiitinite ^-hortne" in the atnni'." 

A S. The sfitru' 11. 1. 'qip hear 'peciallv upnii air. Tliey dn 
not -^eeiii to pu^'C's a great aiitheiiticitx : at leu't the 'iltra' I • j — lU 
are probably a later addition. Let ii' tir't consider the 'cparate 'Utia>. 

In II, 1, ^ '■//•.vA/, lias been translated ly Xaiula lad Siiilia a' 
..admitted’' and similarly by Gough a' ..received”, Thi' cnire'p'oml' 
with the ci.nnment' of the I j)a?kai'a . where we read for instance: 
.,><~i!Sitncfittn in ijraAiljl liiiiiyi /i<jirn linunm'' nearl\ sviionunuU' to 
jji'a-iUdJiai/t . . . . liTifjam). Indeed, the context, in its present form. 
doe> not allow another interpretation. In as far a> the expre-ssion 
,.dy.vA//y linf/fhn'’ . however, L also a technical term ' Praeastapilda 
Bhasya p, 00 5 1. lib which is oppo.sed to .Munaiiijfito f/r-sta,//’' . 
met with in V.S. IT. I. 16. the use of ch-Aairi in our sutra is 
rather surprising. 

The 'dtra.s II. 1. ^ — 10 contain the complete proof for the 
existence of air "s ' often we make a conclusion about a thing — 
for iii'tance we infer the clu'S to which it belong' — from parti- 
cular pro])erties, po'-es'cd liy it: .!.*■ .so we infer the existence of 
air. from it' lieing an obicct of our sense of touch and il<*) from 
If' not being an object of our visual organ. 

T'he 'Litras 11 and IT give a rea'OU, wdiy w'c should coii'ider 
air to be a 'iib'tauce. and not for iii'tauce a quality. Sutra 16 
gives an argument for the eteriiitv of the aerial atom; ..[jdi'iiuniii- 
Iiik.yiiid-cruini- if} f-nsdh ' a' the Lpaskara annotates; sTitra 14 proves 
tlie multijibcity of air. 

Suddenly after this, sutra lb repeats more broadly the ideas 
of 'iltra Id, To this sutra 16 adds: ..and b\ ini'ereuce by ;in:dog\ 
iiir Is 1 not pro\edi iis a paiticular ■ substiince, but as a substiince 
onh For the jire'eiit I lease aside the question whether the trans- 
lation .,infereni-e b\ aindogv" i' not r;ither misleading. Here 1 wjint 
to point out tliiit from the \agueues' of our kiiowhalge about ;iir — 
which substiince is onl\ perceived by tactile perception and not by 
'ight — the 'utrakara draws the conclusion: 
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..If, 1 . 17 Tiierefoie .the name ; air is proved bv the \ eda!” — 
( i. tile ghiS' by ( 'ainkara Aliera. cfij/i'r ih iifiiiifiiiuiinL'diii , dfiaiiifi 
I'c'/ii// Indeed thi'^ aihlitieii nl fnlln\v< from the neutral form 

riitiii,ii],(iiii aiul fianii the t’oilowing '■ati'a". 

Tile "iitras i'f and 19. namely, ileviate iVom the >ubjeet-matter 
and uiie.\i)eeled!\ begin to piove that there nm^t be being-, ^ii[)erior 
to man and in-titutoi'.- oi hiiinan language. In -iitra 1^ suinj'id- 
l.iiiiiia i- explained by the I pa.skara as a ilccijidcii and accurcliiigly 
translated b' Xanda Lai Siidia a-^ ..name anil etieet" ; a euinparison 
with VI. 1. 2, huwLwer. sliuws that this interpretatinii is wrung; 
the Lpaskara explains tliere liglith’ 'fiinijT/dl'ai’niri by ufiiiiril'araiiani 
i. e. the making, the attributing of name. Whilst siitra IS thus 
infers the existence of superhuman beings from the existence of 
human language, sutra 19 adds that tliese beings must po-se-s 
intellect. ..lieeause the making of names must be ]n'eccded by the 
perception of the tilings to lie nominated].'’ 

1 think, the li'iven analv-is sutHeientlv show- that the sutras 11. 
1, 15 — 19 can hardl\ lie original. 

B. The notions eternity and transiency are mentioned sevend 
times in the Vaieesika Siitra; 1 ' in a jiassage TV . 1. 1 — 5 'follow- 
ing the discussion of tlie substances (II and llTo ,i!; in a passage 
VH. 1, -2 s([(pi referring to the fir-t group of qualities [j-Jiint. 
rasa, finnrllKt, S/jnrtyi\: :3t in some separate sutras. hearing on exten- 
sion 11, 1. It) — 29 . number and jirHialdra (,^1I, 2. .S'. 

The place of the sutra- IV. 1 . 1 — 5 shows that they must bear 
on the eternal suhstanees. Since the exi-tence of soul, internal 
organ, physical -pace, matliematieal -pace and time has been dis- 
eiissed. Ave may methinks accept Vanikara (Mii/raV inlei'pretation 
of these sTitras as hearing upon the existence of the atoms. 

Granting this the sutras lA , 1, 1 — d are clear by themselves. 

The Vpaskara gives two interpretations of I\ , 1, 4; both are 
based on the same admissions; tliat the suttix lux may have the 
meaning of a genitive and that the term deem may be synonymous 
with ii'iUid. The lirst admission is improbable; the second contrary 
to the terniiiiology of the Vaieesika Daiyana, although it complies 
witli that of the ''ainkli\ ills. Tims tlie two interpretations ut Canikara 
Mirra’s can no lunger he iipludd. In-tead 1 should like to suggwst 
th(' following rendering; ..tlie negative expression ‘noii-eternar is 
u.sed with regard to distinetioiT’ ■ i. e. places ‘iioii-eternar things 
against eternal things]. 

The Upaskara interprets sutra lA . 1. 5 by the following glo-s. 
..//uraierh/or (hiif/ifilrurixai/d xarcr/jj// (hinniihr ticidya , hlirdiiiuriipd ' 
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>iii;ilar ui-ciir in ('amkara Ai \in v A < 'n r rn Ln- Hii'isnu . 

in :k I'.ir tiia 'iitia i' ixjilaiiuil a' a ruinK niiiatnai (it niic m' 
othar (ij)iiiion alwur lin- arcin'. I'l’. lu la p. .11 am! \ aii- Sutra \il. 
1 . •') . Aitlicupii tii:' iiitcrp! L-taticii m allcw alik', \i‘t a cciiipaii'cii 
wirh \li, I, '21 . 'inulai’l\' clc'-inp; a i)a"am.‘ cii (tcniiti, wmilil 
'Uu'p(‘'T tlm t'liiltiwiim- . ,iicn-knn\\ !(‘(lm' i' a [)i'cl>aii' ol' 

kiic wlel.u'i' ; 1. rht- laKa TkaciA . rnat da m-i-- iiia\ l.a disiilcd 

■'til! t'uriliL'l’, will kaul tc tim llglii kiicu latlg,- . that tlm arcliw fcl'iii 
tlm la't stiga in tlm dixuling ." 

'Flm .'ntra' ATI, 1. 1 — a an- ca-', . W c -kcuhl iicticc Imu- that 
the at'jUi". acatcialing To tlm A aieeAkaa. ik.i net ciih' pc"c," iiiaiim- 
iiiaticai (pialitie' ‘,>i/.e. pcAlinii, inu\eineiir as in tln‘ Denicentie 
'\Ateui of the (.lreek>, but alsi.' (.•clciir Ac. 

T). AiinoTati')n.s to the sutras on the intlueiiee cf tire on earth \e. 

Ill Cainkara MiiiraA e.xplaiiatioii of the three sutra'. quoted in 
\) 1 iiiuler letter D, iiuieh attention m lie.'towed on the ilni-ion of 
eause into s>hiiac^i;ii-li''rcii;'A , u^sainacriiji-k^iriiiia and niuntin-l'ihaiia. 
Thus -when the Idaek clay, after having Im-en "haped on the potterA 
wheel, gets baked by the tire into a red pot.' the atoms of the 
clay — which in the mean while have changed in colour — arc 
the ifiiiiacaii'i-hfirdiHi rinherential cause' of the pot. 'I'he cuiijuncti(.in 
between atoms and tire — a eonjnnctiun therefore tvhieh jiaitially 
inhere? in the atoms — i? the a'>iii,ia':nii’i-knra,-a of the originated red 
colour of these atoms i?ce l'[)a?kara. llibl. Iml. ed. OD-I 1, 2 A oi. 
The heat. inliCTeiit in the lire, i' the of the eolour. 

[ji elia})ter 1 of this book p. LSD An-.,. I have expres-ed my doidits on 
the accui'uev of thi? vierv. Xotliiiig really ]n-ove? that the Sutrakilra 
lias troubled iiiueli about ?u(di a di'tiiietioii. Thus we may translate 
'Utia \1T. 1. 1) as; ..’the (pialities origiiiatedi in earth through 

the iiitiueiice of lii'c, aiv preceded by the kamej (pialities in the 
eau'e- m. e. m the eomponent atom-''”, and A .S. X, 2, 7 as ..’Uie 
(lAtincfu e (pialit\' of fire | becomes a cause j thrungli inherence in 
the eoniunct." 

Sutra \n, 1, 7 offers more ddfieulties. In the first [ilacc we 
ma\ iKitiee that its traimlation by Aaiida Lai Siiiha. does not agree 
(vifh Laiiikara l\lii;raA commeiits. (.)u the whole the eomiectioii be- 
tween sutra and commentary is diftieidt here. TiCt us first consider 
the text of the rp;i'kara. It eoimLt? of two parts, the second pait 
being a correction of the first. Tiu' translation ol the lirst [lait runs 
as follows cf. Xanda La! Sinha p. 'dllL whose rendering 1 lane 
partially Usedi; 

,,Jn order to establish that the colour of the terrene ultimate 
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iitdiii^ liiivr ('1111111110111)11 lit tiro- tlicir iinu-iiilka'ciitial o-aU'C. In- 
■'ll''. . . .: till- o'\])i'i‘s>i()ii 'lit' i (|iialitio'' jinidiiccil tiniii huiiiiii^'' i-' 
the I'oiiipU-iik-iit of tlu- aph.ii'i^ni. •'Reinu: (pialitic'’ and ’iK-inu' 
an- aUu iiifo'iided liere. Tims tlic t’oriiiai m llugi-ui , jirtiiiojjit • run-' 
a^ tolliiU'-: 

I ‘nr //; I'll- iiii rn Ilia II (i-i'ii Jill liiiiii!i .'n! 1,1 i/tiijii- xn iiiii Cn II ! L n ru n n I, n h : 
in I'lin il n uni CC 1. (‘ h n r mi i rn Iliiiiillcr mt ^nti . nifiin-ihxliin- 
‘i C i\i n-n n iiotcfi i : 

rili/ilni'iiil . hml 'J h ijnil I rncrn . 

T (- coluiir iVc. (it Toni'iic ulliiuati* atiiiii>, ha\(_' cuiijmictioii tor 
their lajii-inlierentud cau'-e; 

iiakimieh a> the^e, being effects aiul (plalltie:^. are at 
tlie same time nun-iiicimgrueiit ([iialitie'', inhering in 
cteriiah: 

like ■'I mild, and like iiiiderstandiiig eVc," 
e may parajilira-'e thi' argumentation a^ t'olloW', .. It i.> an 
innate tendenc\ of the human mind to explain ehaiigi'' in the objec- 
ri\e world as nn-rhanical ])roee'.M’s. thus changes of a mere 
(juantitave nature: therefore^ we are inelined to doubt w hetlier tlie 
ipialities colour oVe. of the terrene ati.iin-'. eould eliange through 
conjunction with fire: thi> doubt i^ not well-founded. beeauM' the 
originated colours an- effected qualities wliieli arise in etenialh' 
existing sub>tance> r>cil. in the atoiimj. and which are not excluded 
by their nature from •'iich inherence. l'\>r \ve al>o >ee . that m mnd 
I arises in the eternallr existing ph\>ical sjiace. owing to a conjunc- 
tion e. g. between drum and druni>tick i and ^tiiat ' intellection ari'C' 
in the eternally existing "oul. througii a conjunction between the 
•'cnscs and the objects', ’ 

Although this argumentation i- not a direct comment^ on the 
"litia: (’kiiili'iiniafrrtl, ■-till a connection niav be found between 
aphorism and glo.-s, when we remember that I'htilm (uiene')' 
inheres etenialh' in the ultimate atoms, in soul and in ])hvsical 
space. 'I'lius it seems ])robal)le that ndcixln mint be corrected into 
iii/cixiiiii . i. e. •]ion-iiilicring-in-tw o’. 'I'lien w e ha\e to emend the 
above-gneii tramlation ol the hrli' or ii/iinli’rn ot the jn'ininiin in 
tollow ^ . 

ininmucli a-- tlie-c. being eff'cct> and (lualities. are at the 
>ame time (jiialities inhering in eternah and not inhering 
in I aggregate'' ol two | or more jiart'l. 

Aamla hai Siuha’> tramlatiou is in accordance with the Vivrti. 
which recent cummentarr i>, however, of no decisi\e importance. 
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Ill c nirl 11 ^ 1 ' II I f : nr r , vinii' rile lanr tiiaT a |)a".-iu,-i' jiaiallrl i i 
\ arc. ^iitra II 1 1 "i — I i' lackiiu' in tiif l!lia>va. The raltTL'iicf', 

u'lvcii i)' i''ii\iii;\. ai'i' Ill'll' rarlu'i' Mii'li'-itliii”', 

/ A r ij 1 1 1 1 ' i 1 1 

hi '"I 111! |)a -11 ni'li iln i.-lati'ih Ihiil; |ia'''ayc wine!) tiic ^nli'a 

iii'Aow- nil t!i. atniii' ■ i \' 1 . 1 — Oi rill' l^haMii 1' 'lini'T. ff --iiiijin 

ijii'iitinii-v liii- , ,111 li!‘i lfh'- hiivn ail cinnin! mu! a triui-u-iif [laiii 
I! niia.,., 1-2 -2 n 

'am nniiir. I,-,'.!-' ii, !- nt iiiTi‘t''At 111 tlif atoimaiii nf the iiliasva. 
1 llli-an rim d -nliin ■ ."CUI li-licn (it lilt- 1(1111 (lril(hnil,a !)illia\a ]). Ill 
\ a. |). I'A I i , wliidi ^iiowm ilijit tliir iiioli'ci I la r 1 hci a \ , in later 
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(.'xliau^ted l>y w7,v/ — r;!i,-!i the-u- i" im lonu'.'i acti' iT^■ hI' due 

unseen '_qiialilic' dv :.!! xaiiv aiu! \vit!i wLidi Ijiidit'. 

orja'an-- aia! luat'eria.l n!)icrt'' - ipia-.-iti- rln'ii in .■aii'i.'eiiiaii'i' ni’ ila' 
Tj(.>rd s wi'l'i and ttir co!niiiir';:'ii! i^e!>vei,ii atnins and ^ iiU'-. iirfii.,,s 
iiiuveiiieiiT' aii'L' in tlie a/eni' I'f rli>.- !.llJdie^ aiul tlia urqaii' : 

from rli!' I'oliujib rc^inr in tlii atuiii'. liic raii-e^ ii! i, e. llie 
iiiaTevial nt ' and rji'^aiiS; aiut tla^ fiitit* ,r 

talvi.’' jilace. tlieia' i- an ii I / , ,iiii fr -/a-'d''.' 'in./ of ihc'c 
lindie'' aiui (iiq'aii-'d Til! nn!\ idO'C atdin' rL-main. So ni ilio 'aiiie 
order the material rliin!:;-: earili, water, tire and wiiidi me 'imce'- 
^!\i.d\' ile'trot eil. lleuci' tin ullnnatc attim^ rt'inaiii oaiatedi aiidl 

likcwi'-e the ■'ouK \\in<-!i aie i,('i uf tin ... -^/in , o: ineii iiii'iir am! 

dement. I'or the stme diuarniii i. e. for ,a hundred r-rahmaii-yeai' . 

..After thi-; rlmre aii^’' tin wi^h o! ihodreat Lool lo eieate the 
wni'lil in ordei' that all iiMnir hem.,'- may e\|ie! ienoe pieimiu'e and 
paiiij; the un.--een ; (j.ialitie" '. i).i.--e"-eil In ,d! 'ouK. reeover their 
actuity. then eon iunetiiin" heiwemi lln-e .1 e. tin 'HiN and the 
atiiins ari^e; then netioin nno\e iM-nm une'inate ioi die iiitimatt 
atom-- e.f wind, and hy the mntuai eoninnemn'. .■ftiu-'i atom^ wim! 
a-; a de\elnj)ed element i-- u'ruhiall'. in'e.dinad ieroiiuh tiie 'erio' oi 
doiihle atonn \'e.: and then in 'jiin^nnl ^oaee onv wmd iih.winy 
and li'inwine. Iminedntel^' a'leiward' ha'-tn- ai i-'i n ihi.aieii a ^indlar 
[n'oeo" Irom the nlMnnite atei -at' a.;-, die ytaat oi-ean in tlie mnUt 
of till' wind, i> dowiny and riinriny. i'hen ayain in the iniimt e.f 
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i’rilhlli:!!' Ill I )i i.’\ l.n ii|ili‘l‘ oi TlK’ (il'i'Ut Jjiil'il Uiulcl’taki'' 

ill' ti.'k . au 1 Mo^'c-'Lia 'UlH'llia.' ktliiW Iflill'f. l’.f"iu)l!(--'!lf"- 
. 111(1 Powi'i, and kiinwin^' tl.c ditiki'ciil waV" in wlncii tlic 
id' ilia li\ir,a kainn'' lipai.'. In- craata' Id' 'oii^.. tin- I’l'aiaiiaii' . who 
liava kliijwl-aiu'a . ijkla'-t' rd anjoi inalit and >"l’t ot lnc accoi'dinn; 
lo lliail' Liir'.-iJii . iliaii tha .ManU', |)a\ai'i' and ot i'’athal', 

M ho ara axtarii-iit m powi.i of luiiul. and than tha foiii’ aa>ta' 
from hi' mnuth. ami' thia'li' .rnd feat, and iu't of all the other 
kaiiie,’'. liable and vile- iiaxt ha pru'.idn." them with merit, kiiuw- 
ladda. |ij'rioijlij"i!a'^ and powar aaaordiinn' to tiiair dr/v///,'/ ' traa^ura 

I if sn 1,1 \ ' "//■'/' . 

id; iamrmiaa to tha tiaii'lariai pa'Sa^e iroiii tha Praea'tapada- 
JSlu'd'j i 'ho:i!d. ilka to make tha followinp; remark'' 

1 I ill' ;h 't . i ii'l i'.n! -11111 a II ! I iliila rr n i do not aoni])lat(.'l\ aori'a'poiid 
to a.ii'ii orliar in tni' da'ariptioii 1 ha da'tniation taka' plaai' in 
tile Oidrl ■ ./ tha Lord, ' '.Vl'h Iilal the lioii-aatlVltt of the Ull'eeli 
i[iiaiiriav .'t^ fjja d.;'ti u-'i loi! oi iiodia> and ^aii^a-ui'g'aii' at. \ .S. I\, 
"d . J ' ihi di-'i 1 nation ul tha tour l‘lamaut^; aarth. walar, lira 
and V. md [111' ord( r aorir 'poiid' to rlia aiiunaiatioii in \ T, 1, 

Uir‘ I'lirati on Talo ' jilara m tlia ordai'i //. tha Lord' wish and the 
laiiasvid a.'ii\!i\ lit iha mi'aaii (|mditia'. fi. tha araatioii ot tha ioiir 
aiamanf' wiinl. waTai. aaitli and tira. r. tha lorinatioii ot tha 
\voiM-aa_; //, tlia araatioii of the ili'rii- and otliar bainp'. 'I'ha prin- 
I'ljial ditl'i raiiaa lic' in the older of tha alamallt^ ' lira, in^taad of 
1)1 oiu aia.iit d mini, diaiah nltai Wind, 1 ' loriiiad ki't. I'ha antlioi' ' 
laa'on tor ' h-uiame.' tha order wae to place the areation ot th(‘ tire 
immiMhatcL hafnie ilie forniatioii of the niundane app, tha hiriiiijia- 
'■iifhlm. ■vltiaii liciim o| o'old, aoU'l'tad of a mixtiira of lira and 
eartii. Ill, liai'Mionx of tha I'X'taiii uai' thus broken for tha purpose 
ot aoiiipl'. im:' aith aurrant iii\ tliolontical idao'. 
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■J. Tilt- (ll^rnictimi nt inruii'hi. rJihnita , -s/^v / //>.////-/// niifini 
ill the (letialed de^ciiptioii (<!' t!ie ereaTiini. i-^ aii iii'taiire -•iioiviim- 
how the autliur liked To dixide al proee^'C' into uiomeatari "tage' 
wee here p 3d and 33 1' t;, 

3. The iiiiportain e ot the T/Ord ^ //yye/'.yv/y//,'/.//// tor the t.jiinatiiiii 
of doiibie aToiiw Wc. from tlie ultimate atom-, w lUimenTioned ef. 
here p. 11/ \) 3i. 

1. ( )n the whole tlie role oi the fr/rd, eonqiared witli the iiiweeii 
qualitie' of the 'Ouh, i^ 'uperrinou- 

o. The pa'Sige. taken altogether, with it' eeleetie teiuleneic'. 
gi\e< the impres'iioii of not liaviuu foruuai paW nf rlu original 
Vaicwwika 'V>tein A question, whieii next ri-e- nameiv. \' liethei 
the A aiigwika M-tem miglit have been originailv atiieixtlL , will lie 
coiwidei’ed in the >i.\tii chaptei o} tidw book. 

(i. .V' we ha\e ^een in book 1 p. 3/ and [), /d 'iio 1. thw 

Vaiee>ik'i rlieorv of the creation ami desnaicrion of the WMi'hl w 
refuted iiv B.vpauav.vna and Caukaua .-Vcauya. TIk- eo'Uiew’on', ot 
rhe^e A edautin teacher' 'ce i);h"i,N, D-n S. <>,■ 1 , oVv ri‘’irii'ic 
[). do-l; !■< ba'cd on Taittir'iN a-l paiiixad 11. 1 niieii* u'e lead that 
from xuul i' originated pliV'ieal >paee. Iroin 'pad- wimi. iroin wimi 
lire, from tire water, from water eartii. from eartlj tin' plant' Ive. — 
foi' the diti'ereiiee between the \ aiee^ika ccdmogoni and the S:iiid\li\ a 
<oe here >eetion 1 k 1 

D. T li e (■ li a n g e ^ , e a ii ' e d in e a r t ti i • \ 1 1 i l 
l’rai;axtapada-l>iui>\ a p HKi 

..The pmei >' of the ari'ing ol new ipialitie' d\ tne ihriiiema 

of fire, iiamelv of (mIoui' A'c, in the ultimate eartld'; at.- mi' 

..Wdien an unbaked ^ub'taiice a chn -pot tui ii.'tanee. wlin'li 
IS in eon|Uin'!ion i\ itii a lire, i' pre"ed or heatu; 'igani'' i)\ tlii' 
liri*, them coii'eqiunuh (iil'itiis ■muvemiiU', ari'e in tin atou" which 
form the thing. H\' tliC'C, siyi/in/lni.is (u'luniate, h\ tin- 'i oarattoii'. 

yiii-l iDiis nf !' iirl 'Oil', original''. Ii\ tlie de'n'iii'! ioii' ot ewniiinc- 

tioil' the jii'iiil "i-t- ! h ! 'iij /'• When tlid l' de'Il'ioed, jhen 

the A'v/, 7^, ■////,' (tf llii‘ h'lii-l. i-.i'iiii,- \i' Take' piaci in the indej. in- 
dent atoms. b\' the eonjuiietion with the hre - wlnei; coidune- 

lion it'ell i' iii it' aetiiit' depen. ieiil on ila l;eai (j|, fuj, 

Again b\' another eonjunrtion wiih the tire, a"i'red b\ Inar, 
the new' (jiialirie'. colour vVi . . pi-odncetl in fire.aiisn 1 niniediateh 
alferwards in the atoms whieli po"e" t Im ai I'cn ru'e-p'i'ilue. d. .oiali- 
lic'i. action' ari'C. in con'C(|Ucncc ol the coniuiu'iion bci'ictii ilic 
'Olds and rhe atoiU' which ciiiquuctiou imi-ll i- m iw aciiiilv 
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rill- r;u- riif '•lUlut, i’iili'' ai'i)':i=- tiic llli'a oi intfi’prctuig The 

)i>/ur ; ii;l ::e;iL ar tiie -t' '■u'jTe-'i’ivt' piciUiA^ of the iiinve- 

lilelii' aili! Ch-c jAUiii;'' 'i'.lLLiT'e-' ;;i 'lie < i')'e(,UVi_- 'A'el'kl. 

V tellilei i<'\' MiW.lld' ihi'' ii !: I'i'l;: la . ^i, 1 1 iLA‘lilOU-'l\' i a, 

(vleek 'i u‘i‘ . ii',:!' i.e 1 er la riit- \ AU e'lk:; theiiiv euliCel’i;- 

il!U lUC 1 il n U a'IiC’.:" 1 ni'" *j!i i'll i 1 1.1 i'l" llllll ‘-'tlid' 

1-. a. . ii !he biaek, S:i.r i l:p tii" pr juuaiiip: i>i a mi, sniiil put: 

• >!' (.!! \Vii\ ill rla hAiiiiii!! uf a 

'A 'ir'ii .1 'ii-iii Taki > ••lA lA.i: aaiiiiA'.ri a.iivi •''.iiUe-- cT ■'lOiie vvitii ;r 
tiu'ii th,- lA c. alau.m, . Viiucij iiul,! li:- ^r, Aua-etLer. a.i'i 

cuiiipii'i ed . Tile pxi;," th a'.juiir. til! h'ar uiih a Ian,- pisl'i'! iaiii.iiU', 
\!nl wiierea'- aiic -tua^- amv iias u ■ a hear • ■iv-ri'ir.-iiap tiia iia 'VeineuT 
nT a til'.it Ut .aiail. liic ;,lP'et' ■'uit iliUi \'ici',k L‘ ' Tiil- t^a.'.Cil iit 

Tile uaiT" 111' mil 

i ( ) I ll iact ui C' a 111 I !u, 1 1 \ , ) ■[ ir: j- \ T ii> ■ \ a T . i ' 1 1 i !al( !. ei i 

aiiiiTiier (-xp'IieiTii ex'pi r'-ed ' a Fi .•'-la.i-h!'.'. . Fiih'.' uk ! \’ 7 iTi, 
iiarni'la la l.i' avp'luiaA ii, ui iii'u.'ciiieUT Caatai:.!: ■■ , •! •■'mji 

when \uii liar i uu ii'iit •>!, Miuh i.ut uiiiw iii'.- mis! uaikr flu 
liMit. liuf al'u t'aat i'i'U!''! ;■ Wl!' hi,' p;c"'‘'u li' W 

rilU' wiian We 'I'u a!', ' '■ fiic l.diullci i ■; hie. The 

"^paTil' till'' (.-ieiiiri *■ AlUi', ae’.i..;--; id ila eh),!, tiia 

'l!oc!\>. I'Tirv"; i'\ il,i ..Nfrii'.ii |i ’'U I I'aii'iiiifie.l lu 'la ceii- 

trim, 'aid 'AiTI: muir A'r. >- rl.-n, '.iuw^ ■ a aaini'u!. 

The lii.iW! UM infu iliriiiiiiTr at' a" :u;n riii- :';."pr.>- ,l -hnl'A a 

tliiie lia faa hiiiiwa uei’cen'Mii' li- a'ta'j. 

! ' ' Till' i 1 ' -I 'i a 41' 1 1 ' fill. I a , .!•( ‘la 'i a a i '•M\a 'i ' 1 1 . - ; i n h •( 1 a 

'I'l'i'iiii. ■■'hiai iiiiiiiu!- 1;' -i: “li- \ . (ihafa riia"a\ la 1 ieiiu'Ut' 
\(i'OTiiihL; t.' I'r.'- t;i w -111. -at- sai. j’,'" lai-' t-ai i, u'a-'. i hi. 7 ai- 
|•^>1^<A liii'illli'-ii 'h'- ''.i.-w I.. -'i.'l; . \ r'. ;i ;ln u'fiiualr atont' 

'A’heii 111 a ii'iah'. il:'" .'h eii -lait -lu ; aieli'i i'a' lah'a-ia't ul hr, . 

• ll'i' -'Upp'i'w! TI> !•''• (■I'laAi ipla!ir:.'- .Ill" T-' 'iTui-r-. 

Tile llur'! ■'tali.- i'l vii- p;.n'" 1 lia; iu file i•|■L•; tn iii ul the 
Wuilil uill le rih rih'ia'Ii 'i'la n! iht putlei' p!:i\v 

here i!ie 'iiiia eiie a- the lu -"e', iji!ahiie~ ui a!i -.I'U!-, al llli.' Illiu 

uf tIi. aii'iaa ef tae eiiixe'-"- 

h . f 7 I i h I i_‘i e. I ! >eu '1 I ; a a 1 . M' '1 a e, 1 ap V''' a ' * v pA u i )\ Fraa : w- 

iae.aila, : li'.'ia Wuik ! ii 'it a a; •'>' ■: t. 

! \i' --Ilia "-itae,. The • -e Mai I .i j.M.Keii hp.iii 

,1'' 'eii aMea.ef *>. eviaai'i A.' AuI'u. u\ e.a'L’e Mieelri lileal 

ill uee^'i - . I' ri 'lllil Hi' I'- . 'he ' | ,i ' - ;i i i 1 1 a ■] ,i ^ i n \ ^ \ 1 ! , i i 

i I )| I 1 If I i I ii a I ' \ W h ie|i ( 1 si lei: > 1 le-- ; . ■'ul \ e i le l e 

luaui iiuw eai' iiiali i'ial ''i ! i i^ai laai '' e'-aim'i thi ll .patiille^" l»\ 
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TI. !, '.’O And aKi_) hnraii'C they (litter in ])ri)])ert\' from the clia- 
meteristie of another i. e. the non-cond)inative ; ean'e 
do Action i^ not prudiiced on account of cunj unction, 
d 1 Tlie attrihiiie e.f the etfcct i-; <cen to be ’preceded by the 
attribute of tile cau^e. 

d-j Sound not an attii'oute of things po.<ses'iiiy toucli . be- 
came of the uoii-ajipearance of 'similar’ other effecta. 
dt) ISccaU'c it eondiine^ with other object^ and liecau-e it i" 
an aUnSiite of 'en-^e-]>erception . theiefore "omid i^ neither 
an a.rtiiiiute oi >nul nor an attiibute of mind. 

'll 1!\ the method ot exluin-tion ■ -ound . m tlie mark of 
etlier. 

d'' I'he <ub<tance-ne'"- am! eteinality ot ether have been 
explained bv the exph.nation of the ^ul)'taiice-iu>< and 
eterii;dir\ oi' ,iii 

d'.t The unify oi ether i- explained by the cx]ihmation of 
the unity .if exi-reuce 

•’b) J'hlief I" one . bocaii'c there i^ no dili'erencc in "oiiiul 
whicli 1 ' it-- mark and iiecame r!u re e.xi-t' no otliei- di^- 
tingni'liing niaik. 

dl And individuality aho belongs to ether. >]nce individna- 
liry follow-- unit!. 

/>'. Sutra' on doubt, and on -ound. 

il.'d. 1/ Doubt ari'C.-' from the perception of the object contain- 
ingi till- genera! iiropertt . the non-perception of the 
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'I'lie sutrii' 0 1 — 0/ ^'iw ;iii ;irji-miifiiT;itiiin t'nr the tliai 

'Daiul i" a ([Uality (jt plix-ical ''pace. S,(tra 01 !■- an mtiiKliictinii 
fii ■■'Utra 05. lii tlii< '■atra J waiir t') daviatc from Xaiida Lai Smlia L 
remleruiy,' and To cliiio'c tin- loniiulatinii 

..^ouiul i< not a ipialirv of rhinu'- po'"-o"!nu' toin-li, lua'an-o ot 
tile uon-appearanee of other elleet.' i. e. of eti'eet-ipialitie'' di'^iinilar 
to tlie qiiahtie'' of the con-titiienl part'- 

T aa'ree here with Xanda Lai '^iidi d" reiideiuiL!,' in aeee[)riiia the 
first nieuiher ot the eonipouiid Liiniaiihirii a' ■'tandinit in tlie la la- 
tion of a subjeetue genitive t<i tlie linal lueiuber itpi’ihl i' I'hlid rii , ami 
111 taking l-fiript svnonvun.Mi' w itli tlie kaiinadliaraiai: !,■'! rini'ii^ .'n . 
1 . e. 'efr'eeted ipialitv. (pialit) a^ effect'. If ni\' interpretation i^ 
light, then the ai'gmuent' of 'utra 0 4- and 05 are reallv ideiitieal 
althougli ditteieiitly expre'^ed ct. Lra*;. Jhias\a p, 5^ 1. '' — 14 
and X\ a\ a-kaiidalT |). 5!) I. 17 Xi-, In sanm Oii jinihi'iipifrit 
explained by ( aiiiitara iNIiera as hdhiii'ii/li'iii/iiii’dluifitcit, 1 la' satras 
04 — Ob give only argument^ for the negative rhe-e' that sound m 
not a quality ot tangible thing' nor ot soul or the inteinal oi'ii'an. 
Sutra 0 7 draws from thm the eo!ieliisi<.)U . IL the method of 

exhaii'tioii ^ prii-/rt‘.sr/f ■. mound i' the probaii' ot ])h\'ieal 'pace." 

1 his sLitra i' interest ing tor it' term //a'/'a'cv-/ . which i' coni- 
im. nted upon liy ('a.mkara Miera a' tolloWs. 

.. . it I'd jj! : 

ipih'l.oli /:’/'>/ i:iij dri'iliili. 
i: H ,i(it rn I 

rii Ijnil I rdil 

/ / / sfiiiin !/ ijii / ii-ili'xtriil nxlii-ilruciin- In'll, III -ill'll I'// in', i- h! h ih . ' 

^^herea'. nameh , in the .Xyaya-siitra 1, I. 5 three torni' ot 
^ 111 , 11 /iiiii,/ i]h1iIHi,i are accepted, thi' \aieesika si'tein — in the 

l’rai;'i'ta[i:[da-biiay\ a book Hi eliaptei 0 k Ob. \ i/. ed. p. Obo -- 
oid\ adopt' ll|■xl^l,|l and xniiiriiii/iilii-ilrxl(ii,i liinii/iliini i/iriinini . In 
aceoi'dance with thi' (,'atnkara .\I lera coii'ider' tin- /yc,'/rc.yoai'uainien- 
tatioii to be onl\ a lorm ol xiiniiliii/alii-i/i'xlii. The ipic'iion wdl lie 

tidl\ di'(ai"ed in the fifth clnipter L of ihi' book. 

l or the 'iitni' 0^ — 41 'ce \ .S. II. [. 1| — 1 ti and I, 0. 17 
r> A 11 11 o ! a r i o 11 s on passag'e II, 0. 17 4 7. 

iv -X a nil n a t 1 o n o( don lit. 'J'lie 'iitra' 17 Oil diseii" doubi 
xn ’Ill'll I/ll ill the toim ol all eggre"ion . 'imdarL a' in \ S ill. I. 

4 - 17 the tlieoiy ol uifereliee is given for the [illlpo'e of infio- 
diieing the di 'I a I "loll on 'Oiil. 
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111 'iitni 17 rft i> ('\pl:uiie(l l)y ('aiiik:ir;i Mirra as (ulr^lruJi cf. 
I’i'ar. UliasMi p. 171 1 . 0 1 ; llii-< iiitcrpretarioii i' not i'on\ iiiciiiu' , 
ni only lueaii-- nnti here. Fiirtlicr we may notice tliat all tlircc 
eomlitioii^. uieiitioiietl in the siitra. are toyetlier wanted tor tUmlit 
to ai’i'C. This is deal' t'j'om tlie comments, yiveii by L’raca'tapada 
llliasya 111 , 0 ^ (1 p. 1 7 a i. 

Doubt arises, abo in refeience tit an object of pel eeption : e. y. 
after seeing onl\ tlie general property of tallness common to a 
trunk and to a man: after not-seeing the particularities such as 
crooked iiessj Ac., and after rcmemltcring the particulars of both 
supposed objects", whilst there is no appearance of ])artienlars cliarac- 
terising the genus trunk \'e.. then our sonl. which is drawn into 
two directions, wa\ers in its judgments: .,Is this a three or is tliis 
a manr” 

The sfitra l'^ — OU otter ditferent grammatical ditficulties . which 
we shall first consider. Urshtcf/f in sutra 1 should, as it seems, be 
e.\plained as an adjective witli comparative meaning ;cf. Wjii i ma . 
'Sanskrit (franimar dd ed k IrTSS f.): i/af/iodrsfaiii in sutra in is 
apparently a kind of elliptical expression lyf. SpEvrit. Syntax kddn 
and means •something which is seen in a certain state': cidiinrUhiFiloli 
in sutra :2n could be explained as an ablativn" cansae, 'owing to 
knowledge and to ignorance' or as an ablativus limitativns. ‘as to 
the (piestion ; is this] knowledge or ignorancer' The former inter- 
pretation seems to be supported by the context. 

Thus the literal translation i.if these sntras would run: 

i's I Something which is" seen and is like "something cdse ' that 
was seen "pre\ iously ina\ be the cause of doubt . 

19 'I’hat which was seen formeily in a certain state I may be the 
cause of douiitj. because it is now seen in not such a state. 

•10 ' Doidtt need not arise from a jjfdffialxri . scil. ■s/lma/ii/a- 

jd'fth/dl'sn . and an (i/jidh/dl,xd . scil. rn cxd- pi'dtijdkxd, as was taught 
in sutra 17, bntj doultt | may in general arise] from knowledgi' 
and lack of knowledge [i. e. from iialf knowledge s 

In commenting on these sutras Camkara Miera does not limit 
himself to an explanation ol the text itself, but also tries to recon- 
cile it with the paragraph in tlu' Traeastapada llhas\a on doubt. 
Here doubt is elassilied as follows: 

Sdudpit/d : 

A. d nid li-Xdiid-d/ld 

R. hd/ii/i-xtiiiivdi/d : a. djd'dhidkxii-nxdiid A b. prd/iidkxdrixdi/d . 

According to Danikara IMiera siitra ’1 9 refers to dnid lixdimpnid : 
dp/'dti/di'xd-rixd //d h xd njni yd ti is indeed a form of jii'dlyd/i'xd-cixdi/dh 
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llltn two n'l'oui.w. riif 'I'l-niul ul wlllcli •■’i'! iVc i'l'Llill' Mllh tlu' 

(|Untarinll ol .M lllllilll'a-.l 1 ItUlllflllatlnii^, 

The SaTia' '^l! — -il lii:i\ lie e\[)!.l llii il a- ])• i-it it r a U li U'l it' Ini 
the tl'all'ieiiei nt 'Ollinl l. e. nt 'jjeeeh— nILllil ; liaiileix -utra "Jli 
I'etei's tn 11' iiri-ii rd hTj t pi'rui n!/ h.i ra /i . 'alia 'J , to il' iiu ,1 1 'n i.ihl i, i j. ra in 
(ih/inritl . i^iitra '2'' Tn tile tact that 'oiuui lai' a eaii'e. 'iiTia 2'.l 
to the taet that 'ouiui i.' subject tn [iliniu tical ehaiiu'e 

Tn thi' iutei‘[)i'etatinn F deiiate ffoiii the I jai'kaia ami imiii 
Xaiida Ltd SinhaT reudevinii'' .\ly rea'Oii> for doiim- 'o, will he 
ti'iveii in ^eetinii 4 of thm rhapter. 

,\eeoi'diiie'lv 1 should like to tiaii'lat. 'dtra Cf a' follow ' 

..Nor i' thi> ,^seil. the given argauieniarioii mijii'oved ; becaii'e 
of the modirieatioii jo wliieli 'pi.-eeh-'-oiiiid i> .■^lll.»ieet 

Siitra -jfl i' a refutation of the revelation-thenri . i. e. of the 
theory that 'peech-'Ound i< really eternal and its artieulatioii i' not 
a produetioii. but merely a making audible of that which i' latent. 
1 he I'eiutation of the theory ha' in r'aiukara Tlicia’' g'loS'> the loriu 
of an arguiuentatiuii al/ ab'urdo- if the artieulatioii of language 
were the leiiiotiug of a veil Iroiii a latent object, then not onl\ 
one s[ieech-'(aind. but all '])eech-.<ound' wouhl lu.-conie audible. This 
1 ' not the ea'C. ergo articulation m not revelation: ..In/roi'nhliiri/ul'lrin 

I'i'ii I'll I'lirihli I Ci/d i I ! /ji’d-fd ,iiii(/i . 

'^iitra dl i' e.xplained by Cainkar.i .Miera a' referring to 'ound 
in general. iliu> he nientioii' <i' e.\ample' ol ■■nhii iiiii;ii-riljl,riiiii jiui 
rdh'lii n ■. the .sound' eaii'cd b\ the eonjuiietion ol a druin aud a 
d laii ii't lek and 1)\ tile 'plitfing itj) ot a lianiboo. ( .nliiln la h iiihhili 
i' explained by him as filloW'; I'Naiula lad Sinha (). 'JUi. ..Where 
'ound 1' [n’odiieed m a di'tant flute, aud the like, the sound which 
i' ])i'odu(-ed 111 rile older ot a cuireut. reaches tlio portion of ph\- 
'leal I'paee Imiiled by the hollow ol the ear. and tlierebi become' 
heard. T'heret'ore 'outid i' jirodueed from 'Oiiiid aho.’' 

1 hi' iiiterpremtion whereby rdh'la is taken in it' iiio't general 
'Cii'e, is m aeeordauee with l’raea'tapada-bhas\ a book 1 11 ehajiter .2 
^ ul). Still 1 do Dot eoii'ider till' to ha\e been the original meaning 
ot tin sutra ; I loi/k u[)ou the whole jias.sage 2u— d? U' a jjoletnie' 
agaiii't tlie MmiaiU'aka' and tliU' as merelr an exammatioii of'peeeli- 
souiid. 1 'hall gi\e my avgiimeiitatiou f/r thi' inlerpietal ion in 
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section 4 § 2 of this chapter. For the present I only want to say 
that the conjunctions and disjunctions, meant here, refer to the 
movement> of our organs of speech, c. g. of our tongue toward 
and from the palate. 

In sutra 82 sounds of musical instruments &c. are mentioned 
as a prot)ans for the transiency of speech-sound, so that here again 
articulated sound remains the principal subject. The Fpaskara gives 
hei’e a formal syllogism {prayoya/j running thus: 

'Varnubnikah gabclo ‘/iltyah: 

■ jcitimattve sati grotragrahyatvad; 
vlj/Udi-dhvanivad , iti. 

The sutras 33 — 35 give Mlmainsaka-argumentations for the eter- 
nality of sound. The first and third of these sutras are clear by 
themselves, the second is explained in the Upaskara as follows; 

(Nauda Lai Siidia p. 100); ,,The meaning is that the thrice reci- 
tation of the first and the last mantra for kindling of sacrificial 
fire, as enjoined in the text, ‘the first should be recited three 
times, the last three times' is not justified or accountable without 
the steadiness of sound.” 

The sutras 30 and 37 are the rejoinder tt) these Mlmanisaka- 
objections. From Cainkara Micra’s explanations I should like to 
(piote the following: 

(Nanda Lai Sinha p. 101); „lt is observed that there can be 
learning, repitition, and also recognition, also if there is a plurality 
or diversitv of sound. . . For ‘he learns dancing, he practices danc- 
ing, he danced the same dance twice’. . . in these cases, learning, 
repetition and recognition [of action] are observed.” 

(Nanda Lai Sinha p. 102); ,,'l'he meaning is that the e.xistence 
of the number, fifty, &c. arises from the class-notion of kn, ga Nc. . . . 
in the same way as substances, attributes &c. are nine, twenty- 
four &c.” 

§ 3. The passages in the Vragastapuda-Bhruy/a on sound 

(book III chapter 2 ^ 27 & 50, book II chapter 2 § 7). 

f'nhda is twice discussed in the Pracastapada-Bhasya, once in the 
mcaniim: of ‘sound’ and once in that of ‘verbal aiithoritv’. Only 
the passage on sound interests here; yet we may just mention that 
Pr.voastapada in §27 (piotes V.S. II, 2, 23 Ungac ca ’nifyah, 
interpreting cubda as umnaya. 

In § 59 eabda is first defined as: a quality of ambara (= akaga)-. 
perceptible for the car; momentary; destructive for its effect and 

Verhand. Kon. Akud. v. Wetenseh. N. Reeks. Dl. X\ III. NO. 2. 



its cause [each soiiiul, as a quality of a certain point of aka^a, is 
supposed to annihilate the souiul, as a quality of the precedent 
point; moreover the souud-qnalitx of the la>t point hut one, anni- 
hilates bv its own destrnciion tin* last sound as well]: caused h\ 
conjunction, disjunction and sound [cf. \ .S. 11, :2, 31]; abiding 
in one portion [of the nkura'y. cause of honiogeneons and hetero- 
geneous effects [scil. 1. the sound ot one ^pot ot the nkru^d cause> 
the sound of the next spot of the akaru-. and '2. sound cau>es an 
intellection in human !>oul]. 

'fhen sound is divided into kinds: sj)eech-sound {v(irna) and non- 
articnlated sound (dhvnn)). 

I'he originati(ju of s[)eech-sound is divided into the following stages- 
conjunction between soul and the internal organ: 
wish to utter tlie sound, a wish based on remembrance ! of 
former utterances]; 
volition ; 

conjunction between soul and the air [of our lungs]; 
movement of this air; 

upward-movement of this air and its striking against throat icc . ; 
conjunction ot air and respective organ of articulation; 
conjunction of physical space and this organ of articulation; 
sound. 

Xon-articulated .sound is either originated from conpinction or 
disjiinction. First e. g. takes place the conjunction between drum 
and drumstick; then the conjunction between drum and phvsical 
space, then sound. 

Or first e. g. takes place the disjunction of [two] pieces of reed, 
then the disjunction of the reed from physical space, then sound. 

After this the transmittance of sound [i. e. the succession of a 
series of sounds] through physical space is compared to undulation 
{rlci-^anifnia)-, for neither the organ of hearing moves, nor .sound, 
[but the origination of sounds travels in aku^'o^,. 

Besides the two paragraphs on ^-nhda, also the paragraph on 
physical space (book II chapter 2 § 7) bears upon our subject. 'I’he 
passage is analised here in book IV section 111. k few remarks mav 
be added to this. The paragraph corres[)onds principal!} with the 
passage on sound in V.S. II, i, 20 — 31. The formulae avrayad 
anyadropalahdhe^ ca na spargavad-vire^ayu/iah , i. e. ‘sound is not a 
quality characteristic for tangible things, i. a. because it is perceived 
elsewhere than in its abode’ and <^rotram. . . nahJiode(;ah i. e. ‘the ear 
is a spot of phjsical space’ will prove of imi)ortance for charactei'i- 
sing the Vaiye^ika system in comparison with other Indian systems. 
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§ 5. Conclusions to he drawn from the exposition in the 
precedent paragraph. 

W'e may notice in these passages the following points: 

1. PRAyASTAPAOA seeiiis to have known j)assage V.S. 11, 3, 21 — 37 ; 
for he alludes to stltra II, 3, 32. Further he mentions the fact 
that sound is originated by a cause and that it is momentary. Still 
there is a great difference between Sutra and Bhasya, in as far as 
Prafastapada limits himself to a positive discussion without the inter- 
mixture of polemics. 

2. Pracastapada explains V.S. II, 2, 32 as referring to sound in 
general, and he considers speech-sound only to be originated from 
conjunction. 

3. Pracastapada attrilmtes to air only a very limited function in 
the origination of sound; air is only a factor of its production 
during expiration; but as soon as it gets into conjuncLion with 
the organs of articulation (palate Vc.), then physical space is con- 
sidered to be the medium througli which sound is transmitted : 
further in the ear itself physical space, and not air, is involved in 
the perception of sound. 

4. When it is said in the Bhasya that sound is perceived else- 

where than in its abode [in its source], then the contrast between 
sound and colour is implied. For although it has only been 

said explicitly by CRlnuARA, still we may be sure that also the 
original ^ aicesika system conceived sight as a process in which our 
organ of sight (the beams of our eye) travel towards the object and 
‘grasp’ it in its place. On the other haml through a series of local 
rahdui, sound is supposed to be transmitted to our ear. The reason 
why hearing and seeing are understood so differently by naive 
thought, is obvious. B hat we see, is clearly localised by our vistial 
perception, the localisation of sound on the other hand is vague 
and uncertain. 

5. The theory of sound-undulation, given by the Vaipesikas, has 
nothing to do with modern Kuropean physical notions, for the Hindus 
have never discovered that sound is due to vibration. 


Nv. p, ISil 1. 12 12. 
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Section 3. 

F 1 1 YSKO LOG 1 C A L N O'!' R ) X S , 


^ 1. Sutras hcarhiii on jihf/'iiohujK-fil /iiitin/is. 
fS amta Lai Sinhn' u tninxhii ’ntn 

lA", 2, 1 The [af()i'c-s!ikll [)ro(liict-siil)';tani-e, eartli. Ac. is apiiii 
threefold, under the iiameN of body, scii'e and object. 

3 [X'othing exists which is constituted Itv five elements, or !, 
[the bodyl is not constituted by five element>, for the 
coiij unction of things, [terceptible and imperceptiltle. is 
imperceptible. 

3 And itv reason of the non-appearance of another attri- 
bute, L it is not composed of three elements. 

4 Rut a conjunction of atoms is not denied. 

b Of these the body is twofold, sexborn and not-sexborn. 

0 Because [a-sexual bodies] are formed by ultimate atoms 
inconstant in direction and place. 

7 And [the action of the ultimate atoms aii-^esl from a par- 
ticular dharma or virtue. 

'' Also because names and detin itions exist. 

‘J [The existence of a-.sexual bodies is pi-ovedj from the pri- 
mitiveness of the name. 

10 A-sexual bodies exist. 

11 [The existence of a-sexual bodies is proved] also from 
the Brahmana portion of the A'^eda. 

k 2. Quotation from Nanda Lai Sinhn’s Appendir B. 

.,CANnR,\KANTA Tarkala.hkara reads IV, 2, 3 as two aphorisms, 
viz. : puiirintarapradvrhhavac ca and ua tryatmakaiii\ 

h 3. Annotations to the sufras 071 physiolofjical notions. 

It seems to be an opinion, easily accepted by naive thought, 
that the sensorial qualities of the surrounding^ objects find corres- 
pondent qualities in the human organism and that man, owing to 

1) Cf. Xvayabhasya III, 1, 28 „prirthivrnn gininntami'nlnbdlic’h ", ami its varia lectin, 
([uoteil ill flic Ujiaskara, sub tV, 2, 4 
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this correspondence, is capable of perceiving these objective quali- 
ties. The origin of this belief may be found in the fact that the 
understanding of passions and feelings of our fellow-inau always 
su[)poses the experience of similar psychical states in our-selves. At 
all events the doctrine, found in Empedocles^); 

fxsv yxf yciiav oTuiTriZixev^ v^izti S’ vSccp, 
aiS'spi S’ a,’i^spx Siov^ krccp vrvp'i 7rvp kiS'/jAov, 

is also accepted by Indian systems of thought. Thus we find it in 
Vaig. Sfitra IV, 2 , 1 and in Pracastapadabhasya book II chapter 2 
(§ 2 earth, § 3 water, ^ 4 lire, § 5 wind). Cf. moreover Garbe 
(Die Sumkhya Philosojpltie p. 320) who teaches the same doctrine 
for the Sainkhya philosophy. The remark Avhich Garbe adds here, 
also apjdies to our system; the earthly touch-organ, the aquaceous 
taste-organ Ac. are seated in our skin, in our tongue Ac., but may 
not be confused with them; they are themselves atladriya\ i. e. they 
trangress our perception. 

To the theory about the composition of the different sense-organs 
the Vaicesika system has added a verv fantastic mythological belief 
about bodies, consisting of water, of wind or of light, and- living 
in the world of Varuna, the Maruts and Aditya. The same mytho- 
logy, as Handt has reminded us, is found in Jainism. 

The siltras 2 — 4 offer greater difficulties in the interpretation. 

A clear reference to these sutras is lacking in the Bhasva. The 
meaning of the Upaskara is not quite perspicuous in all details, yet 
with its help we may arrive at the following explanation : 

of SLitra 2. The body cannot be considered as an organised 

aggregate (acayavin) of earth, water, fire plus wind and physical 

space, [or of earth, water, fire plus wind], because wind and 
physical space are imperceptible. And a conjunction between a per- 
ceptible and an imperceptible, i. g. a tree and air, is imperceptible. 
Were the body thus a conjunction of earth Ac. with physical space, 
then it would be likewise imperceptible. 

of sutra 3. The body cannot be considered as an organised 

aggregate of earth, water and fire. Undoubtedly a samyoga between 
atoms, belonging to ditferent elements, is possible, but such a 
is(tmi/(>ga does not ])roduce an aggregate, i'or when an atom of fire 
which lacks taste, is added to an atom of earth which possesses taste, 
then the total formed by them, would be without taste. Or when 
an atom of fire which posses.ses hot touch, is added to an atom of 


See Ritter & Prei.ieR, Histovia PhilusuiiJaae Graecac 8th ed., no. 17G. 
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eartli which possesses ,, neither hot, nor could” touch, then their 
total would be without touch, ..eJcasi/a giinn^yacaiiacim cjiuumnram- 
bhakatvrd” , i. e. because one quality [i. e. the quality of one atom, 
when not supported by the same quality in a conjunct atom] does 
not produce a new quality fi- c- does not produce the same quality 
in the product]. 

With the SLitra IV, 2, 4 and its explanation by the Upaskara 
we may compare e. g. Praeastapada-bhasya p. 44 1. where it is 
said that earthly atoms Vc. may offer a certain support {upas^tamhltci) 
and capability of enjoyment to aquaceous bodies. 

To sutra 5 we may annotate that the Bhasya also divides the 
bodies into uterine and non-uterine. The non-uterine bodies are: 
the aquaceous, aerial and ignious bodies, the bodies of different 
insects, and the bodies of ancient saints. (Prac. Bhasva ]). 27 1. 22; 
p. 36 1. 4 &c.). The uterine bodies are divided into those directly 
born of the womb and those developed in an egg. 

A clear reference to the sFitras S — 11 is lacking in the Bhasya. 
For their explanation see the Upaskara (Naxda Lal Sixha’s trans- 
lation p. 101 (S:c.). 


Skction 4. 

rilb PHYSICS IN THE OTHER INDIAN SYSTEMS. 


§ 1. The theory of the elements, in the Samkhyn-system. 

In order to be able to compare the Vaicesika physics with those 
of the Saiiikhyas, I now wish to quote a passage which Gahbk has 
devoted to the theory of the elements in the latter system. 

Die S'lmkhi/d-Fhllosophle (Leipzig 1917) p. 300: ,,Die feinen 
Eh-iiieiite (sill-sma-bhutn, bliUta-sJiksma) oder Grundstoffe fiihren ge- 
wbhnlicli den Namen tanmatrn, etymologisch ‘nur dieses’, womit 
uu'-gedriickt werden soli, dass in jedera Grundst(jff einzig und allein 
dcs:sen specielle Eigenthiimlichkeit ruht. Das ist so zu verstehen. 
Wiihreiid von ilen funf groben Elementen das nachfolgende jedesmal 
die iMgeiischait des vorangehenden mitbesitzt in der Weise, dass 
der Aether (als Triiger des Tons) gehort, die Luft gehort und ge- 
tiddt, das Fener gehiirt, gpfiihlt und gesehen, das Wasser gehort, 
geliihlt, ge-ieljeii und geschmeckt, die Erde gehort, gefiihlt, gesehen, 
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ge>ehineckt and geroolieii wird, haben die fuiif (Iraudstoffe iiur je 
eiiic Eigeiiscliaft uad heissen deslialb aacli der Reihe der Gmnd- 
stoff des l\)as, des GeiiUds, der Farbe, des Gescliniacks and des 
Gerachs [caljda-, aparca-, rFipa-, ram-, f/audha-tannuitra). GvnnA- 

sturte siad als solehe aai' voa dea Gottera aad Yogia’s, aber aiclit 
von aas gewohalkhea Measeheakiadera wahrzaaehniea ; wir erkea- 
aea aav ihre Mdrkaagea in dea Eigeaschat'tea der Derivate, d. h. 
der grobea Eleaieate. Die Graadstoffe besitzen ihre Characteristica 
aar in abstracto: der Ton-Graadstoff dea Toa, aber uoch aicht 
die verschiedeaea aidglichea Tone, die wir horen; der Gefalils- 
Graadstoff das Gefahl, aber aocli aicht die Varietiiten weich, hart, 
schlilpfrig, kalt, waiaa a. s. w.;... Daraai theileu auch die feiaeu 
Elemeate lujch aicht die Eigeaschaftea der grobea Materie, je aach 
deni Vorwaltea eiaes der drei guna'is entweder Ereade oder Schmerz 
Oder Apathie za erregea; oder techaisch; sie siad aoeh nicht 
ghora oder niTidha. Aas dieseai Grande werden sie avicesu ‘die 
uaterschiedslosea Sabstaazea’ geaanilt, iai Gegensatz zu dea vlcef>a 
oder den uiit Ehitersehiedeu behafteten grobea Elemeiitea. WYna 
aach die Graadstotfe voa aasserordentlich kleiner Ausdehaang sind, 
so darf man ihaen doch nicht Uatheilbarkeit ziischreiben ; deiia 
kein Product ist untheilbar.” 

Several differences are to be noticed between the Samkhya and 
Yaiyesika systems : 

The former distinguishes elements in an anmix.ed state, possessing 
only one qaality, from the elements in their mixed condition. The 
latter does not know of such distinction. 

G.vrbe (p. 298) informs us that in the Samkhya system the mixed 
elements originate from the uamixed, which-possess only one quality 
(sound, smell Yc.); these again are produced from the spiritual 
substances {bxddhi aad aJiaiidara). Such a coanaoa origin is not 
accepted in the Yaicesika-systeni. It is distinctly said in the respec- 
tive paragraphs which Pkacastapada bestows on the four elements 
{d rar giiramhlialmiv) that they are eternal as far as their atomical 
nature is coaceraed. 

The Sainkhyias attribute sound to all elements (in their mixed 
state); the Yaicesikas consider it only a quality of physical space. 
The former system — at least in one of its more recent texts; see 
here book II chapter II section 2 % A — takes the possibility 
of movement as an argument in favour of the existence of al-ani, 
the latter denies this and only accepts sound as such a probans 
{linga). 

I'he faiinnitrui^ of the Saiukhyins are very small, but still liable 
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to division; the a/ius of the Vaicesikas are infinitely small. The 
former system applies the term cire-^a only to ])roducts and with 
reference to the three y/o/r/s : the latter uses the same term, originally 
ill the meaning of caidliannija , later with reference to the atoms 
and the other nityani dravyciiii. 

The term vlcem has given rise to the name of our system itself. 
The word Vaicesika namely may either be interpreted as: a philo- 
sopher who believes that absolute differences {antyn vlcemh) inhere 
in the original elements, or as; a philosopher who considers it his 
main task to miniiteh' define the differences between the several 
categories and notions of human thought. The first interpretation 
would be in accordance with the name Kanada or Kauabhuj, given 
by opponents to the sutrakara of our system; the name Vaicesika, 
thus taken as referring to the atoms, would characterise the system 
as principally a physical theory. We may indeed call it a ciu'rent 
opinion, that the Vaicesika system is the physical philosophy par 
excellence of the six darcanas. I can scarcely believe this to be 
right. A closer study of the texts shows that the Vaicesika philo- 
sophers have paid attention to all .scientific problems which existed 
for the Hindu mind, not only to physics, but also to ontology, 
psychology, logic and d/ianna-, on the other hand the Saiukhya- 
system contains no small amount of physical doctrines. Undoubtedlv. 
we may conclude, the term Vaicesika originally was svnonymoiis 
wnth Vaidharmika. 

§ 2 . The yjasmge on sound la the l^un-umliiinnisu-Sutra. 

Cf. here book IV section VII letter F. 

The passage on sound in the PurvamTmaiusa-srdra contains thret; 
parts: the first, sutras G — 1 1, contains purvapaksa-arguments, uphold- 
ing the trandeiicy of sound; the second, sfitras 12 — 17, refuta- 
tions of the six preceding siltras, and the third, siitras IS — 28, 
• other argumenls, added to those of the second part. 

Several of these sfitras offer difficulties in the interpretathm. 

The meaning of sutra t) was uncertain alreadv in the davs of 
Kcmauii.a Biiatta (and of Cabaka-svamin?) see C'loka-varttika trausl, 
p. -11(1 (adhik. G karika 9 and 19). \et with the help of siltia 15 
cf. its interpretation Floka-varttika transl. p. 485 adhik. G karika 
1G8), we may guess the meaning to have been as follow's: 

If a speech-sound or a word, e. g. the word gauh, wmre eternal 


'i Cf. Jirre p. is. 
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[and one], then it could at a certain moment be used by only one 
person, but really it caii l)e used (pronounced and perceived) by 
several persons in several places. Therefore it resembles the other 
things, made by man, it is met with in many specimens, is pro- 
duced and perishable. 

The answer (sutra 15) runs; although the word gcnili e. g. is 
eternal [and one], still like the one sun it ma}' be perceived by 
several persons. 

In this argumentation the notion of oneness is implied in that 
of eternality. 

The mentioning of crddhi (stitra 11), next to pral-rti and vil-rfi 
(sfitra 10), suggests the idea that sutra 11 had originally an other 
form and referred to vnldhi in the gramimttical sense of the word. ^) 

The translation of sfitra 1:2, given by Ballaxtyxe, follows the 
reading: samani tu fatra danancnn-, Gaxg.AaMtha Jh.I translates 
(Cloka-varttika p. 413): „[The fact of being p'erceived] after effort 
is equal [to the theory of eternality as to that of non-eternality].” 
This supposes a reading: minaia tu tutra dmganUt , parallel with 
sutra 0. ^Moreover dan-ctua receives here a causative meaning: 
effort of producing, which is also adopted by Ballantyne in sutra 18, 
where he uses the rendering: exhibition. 

For the purpose, of explaining siitra IS we may quote ^'loka- 
varttika, adhikarana 24.3 (transl. j). -151): ,, Because a word, whose 
relation [with its meaning] has not been [previously] ascertained, 
cannot signify anything. Becau.se if this could be the case [i. e. 
if such a word were to signify a meaning], then any previously 
unknown [newly-coined] word Avould be capable of signitiying any 
and every moaning.” 

Sutra 19 is commented upon by Pautha Sakathi ]Mi(;ka in his 
dSi/aya-ratnaliara (Chowkh;unl)a ed. of the Cloka-varttika under 
karika 355 p. 820) as follows: 

^Gocahda uccnritc .'scircnfiaci^u i/tiga/jaf prut //ago bhacatt/ , atu 
ukrticacanah cabdo , m cu "’l-rtga mudjundlinli rukyate kart am , iti 
\(laharascri mi-k r tuiit\ BJia^i/ani miidjandlin-nttiiatuui uca jjratipadaguti.” 

As one sees, the interpretation given here differs from that, 
offered l)v Hallantyne. It seems to me that siiti’a 19 is nothing 
else than a variation of sfdra 9, due to a mistake of jneniory. 
Of the two svnonymous redactions one was left in its original place, 
the other was placed in an other context and changed its signitication. 

Sfitra 20 muikl/gribhuLyit is explained by Ballantyne and already 


1) Cf. lieiB p. 4.J, the remark im Xy.iya Sutra 1, 1, -’4. 
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by Kiuiiarila Bliatta (transl. Cloka-varttiku p. 472) as nainl'hya- 
abhcivUt. Yet 'we meet in Valiabh acarva’s Nyutia-hlacatl with a 
tradition which shows that once the sutra must have been uiulei- 
stood as scunlihya-hhacrd. It was then used to show that uihda is 
a substance (see here book IV section VII under letter H first grou]) 
of passages). Number, iianiel} , i.s a quality; and whatever has quali- 
ties, must be a substance. 

This Vallabhacarya, the author of te Xyaya-lllavatT , a commen- 
tary on the Pracastapada-bhasya, is mentioned in ,,a Canarese 
poem named Dareanasara” written in the first half of the 13th 
century. (Cf. Bodas, J.R.A.S.”, Bombay br. vol. XIX, anno 1S97, 
p. 338). 

According to BuLmacarva this argumentation is assigned to the 
Bhatta-mimamsakas (i. e. the followers of Bhatta-Kumarila) ^); in as 
far as the Cloka-varttika explains the sutra samJiJii/ubkavat other- 
wise, this information (a surmise of Bhimacarya himself?) seems 
to be wrong. 

Yet the fact that the question concerning the substantial or attri- 
butive nature of sound is dealt with both in the Vaic. Sutra and 
in the Nvava-lllavatl, shows that the belief in the substantiality of 
sound must once have been a generally accepted dogma; also pro- 
bably by some of the Mimainsakas. 

The scholiast Partha Sarathi Miera connects sfitra 21 anapek- 
^atvcit with Cloka-varttika adhikarana G karika 444 : „ln the case 
of the cloth &c. we find that they are destroyed either on account 
of their being cut by instruments, or on account of their becoming 
too old; whereas in the case of the word, there are no such causes 
of destruction.” (Chowkhamba-edition ]>. 844). 

Sutra 22 is explained by the scholiasts as meaning: „if the sounds 
were substances con.sisting of air, then these would be pei'ceptible 
for the organ of touch, for the skin; as this is not the .same, the 
sound cannot be a formation of air.” 

In siitra 23 which is not referred to by Knmarila Bliatta, liTijja 
is explained as ‘proof, i, e. a text of the scripture’, 'rifis meaning 
is quite general in Prirvumlmanisa-writings; sec c. g. the Artlia- 
saingraha text p. G and Tiubact's translation [). 12, where the 
meaning of the Mlmaiusa-term is more accurately defined. 

If we finally compare this passage in the PurvamTinanisa-Sutj-a with 
Vaic. Sutra II, 2, 20 — 37, then it seems likely that they are 
historically connected. This may be shown by the following table; 


1) Sec liere lionk IV section AAI table H. 
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Vai(;. Sutra TT, 2. Purvanilni. Sutra 1, 1, 

26 Safo UvgahJiavat 6 Karmail’e, tatra darcannt 

27 Nifga-valclJiarmgc/t 7 Asthmiat 

28 Anityac cay am haraitatali 8 Knroti-cabdat 

29 Na casiddham , viMrat 10 PraJirti-Dihrfyoc ca 

3 3 Dcayos in pravrttyor ahliaocd 1 S Nityas tu syad, darvanasya 
(P.-mTm. thesis) parurtJiafvat 

34, 36 &: 37 PraiJiamurabddt &c. 20 SamlilyUbhavat 

85 Sampratipatti-hliumc ca 19 Sarvatra yangajMdyfit (ci. the 

glosses, mentioned above) 
This historical relation between the two sfitras need not be in 
such a way conceived that one sutra-redactor used the sutra of the 
other school; but both darcanas here, although each of them adopted 
its own solution of the question, were the outcome of former dis- 
putes between the schools. 

Supposing this comparison to be right, it follows that the whole 
passage Vaig. Sutra II, 2, 26 — 27 with the inclusion of sfitra 
31, bears on cabda as speech-sound, and specially on i^ahda as 
arnnaya, sacred word. ^) 

§ 3. The passage on sound in the Nydya-Suti'a. 

In accordance with the more recent oiigin of the Nyava-Siitra, 
the discussion on sound (speech-sound) is much longer than in 
Vai^esika- or PrirvamTmainsa-Sutra. In the second ahnika of the 
second adhyaya (see here book IV section VI) we find three adhi- 
karanas on cabda, called in Viqvanatha’s Vrtti; cubda-nityatca- , 
cabda-parhiama- and cabda-cahty-adhikarana. 

The two first of these three adhikaranas deal witli the eternalitv 
or transiency of sound (see here book IV section VII under letter (1). 

The first adhikarana begins with a siitru (II, 2, 81) mentioning 
three arguments for the eternality of sound; the following sutras 
(82 — 85) contain a sliort dialogue between an opponent and a 
defendent, on the ideas expressed in sutra 81. • 

Sutra 86 gives a new argumentation in suj)purt of sutra 81. 
Again follows a dispute. 

In the sfitras 89, 92, 94 and 100 lour f'i7/7-/7/;rthw-arguinents 
are brought forward in support of the eternality of sound. Each of 
the sutras are followed by refutations. 


I'l StiC hero p, 17t) and ITT. 
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I have quoted (in book IV) two siitras, belonging to the adhi- 
karana on phonetical change as a proof for its transiency. 

The historical connection of this passage on sound of the Nr aya- 
sutra with those in Vaicesika- and Purvanumaiusa-Sutra is evident. 

^ 4. The passage on sound in the Clol'a-vufttiJca. 

The sixth adhikarana of the Cloka-varttika, containing the com- 
ments on Prirvauilmauisa-sutra I, 1. C — 23, covers in G.vxgax.vtha 
Jha’s translation about 75 pages. I shall limit myself to pointing 
out some passages of special interest in connection with the prece- 
dent paragraphs. 

1. Karikas 121 — 130 contain a description of sound-revelation 
(the ahhicgaldi of the polemical passage in the Vaic. Sutra) as con- 
ceived by the Crotriyas (Purvamimamsakas). 

First volition on the part of the speaker takes place, then the 
internal air {l-osthgo caguh) begins to move upwards. Before this 
air leaves the mouth, the speaker produces different conjunctions 
and disjunctions between tongue and palate {suingoga-vihhUgau fal- 
vudeh). After this the air, having left the lips, streams on, owing 
to its impetus {vega) and enters in conjunctions and disjunctions 
with the still air (stihiifu cagulr, cf. SaptapadartliT n°. 14), through 
which it passes. ..Having reached the vgornan — al'aca of the ear, 
the air imparts a certain faculty {rahdi) to the auditory sense. . . 
And since this sound is heard oidy when this [faculty] appears, 
therefore we admit of its existence in the shape of a change [AV/,gA-- 
l-ara — produced in the sensei. . . And this ‘faculty’ that we assume, 
is like the faculty of })roducing [the .-iound, held by the other party] 
f ui/jaf(icaJificat) 

From this passage we learn that the sauigoga and cihltaga in 
Vaic. Sutra II, 2, 31 were understood iw IvVii-XinnA Phatta as 
conjunctions and disjunctions between the organs of speech ; for the 
whole [)assage, analysed iiere, siiows clearly the iniluence of the 
Vaicesika system. 

Further it i.i necessary for us to bear in mind the ditierence 
between the (lescrii)e(l PurvamTniainsa- and modern European ideas. 
The movement of air from the speaker’s mouth towards the hearer’s 
ear is not the same as the air- vibrations, accepted iyv modern scien- 
tists. The Purvamlniainsa-thcory that the cliange, caused in the ear 
by the influence of the air-current, makes human soul capable of 


1) (,’h G \ N' i.VNAl H \ JllA, till’ l*rt*bhiiltiirn iyc/iool nj Plfri'tftilU/Olnlstl ,)‘l. 
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perceiving the latent and eternal^) sound, may not be confused 
with the European insight, which shows sound to be a mental 
process, brought about by several physical aiul physiological processes 
in the surrounding air. the ear and the connected nervous system. 
The Pilrvainlmamsakas have always believed in an external and 
oI)jective existence of sound qua tabs. Yet a certain resemblance 
between Indian and European conceptions cannot be denied, although 
we must attribute this more to chance than to merit on the side 
of the Indians. 

’I. In karikas 100 — 122, we find a refutation against tlie Jainas, 
who believe sound to be material-) and tangible, to travel from 
its place of origin to our auditory organ, and to consist of com- 
ponent parts {ptid^alm). 

„Cahdmya gamancm fa cad adrs^tam parilcalpHam , 
iiiui'tiqjaigadbnaiicam ca te^um ahhihltaca!; cata),” (cf. Gauganatha 
Jha’s transl. p. 477 sub 10 7 — lOS). 

'I'his belief in the substantiality of sound must have had originally 
niore supporters than the Jainas. In burope too it has been upheld 
for a long time and is expressed by Lvcretius in his De natura rerum. 

3. Karikas 113 sq(i. contain the refutation of two conceptions, 
both assigned to the Sainkhyins. Here it is said that some of these 
philosophers taught the moving of our auditory sense-organ towards 
the object [in the same way as the eye-beams travel towards the 
object seen] and others the immediate })erception of sound at a 
distance [in the same way as some Buddhists believed ordinary 
sight to be a kind of telepathic process; see here p. 92 sub 2]. 

§ 5. The notion of sound in primitive human thought. 

The sound-theories, explained in the foregoing pages, give us 
occasion to examine more closely the (piestion : how xvas sound 
conceived in primitive human thought. 

Sound, then, that is to say: language, was conceived in a still 
mythological form of thought. Two conceptions very probably 
existed side by side. In the first place the names of things, like 
their shape, colour and taste, were qualities of these things. Secondly 
words were eternally existing things themselves. Although these two 


1) Cf. here hook IV section VJI suh letter H, second ffroup of passages. 

Cf. heiv Itook lY section suk letter TT, wliere the doctrine of tlie suhstantinlity 
of sonnrl hhv\y nttrihiitcl to Ki marit \ hiniself. 

■’j Cf. Y M.I.l- (i/'ttiuntnji* ih'. itlldmt p. o2. 
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notions were contraflictorv , still being vaguely felt and never clearly 
pronounced and analysed, they could exist together. 

1 consider the formula naniarTtpa a clear indication of the first 
conception. The name of the thing is here coordinate with colour 
and shape. This belief will no longer be strange to us, when we 
take into consideration, that even advanced thinkers, like the Pur- 
vanumainsakas, believed in the jMtatca — the ])ossessing the quality 
of being known — of the objects when seen or heard l)y man; 
that transitive verbs in all Indo-European languages express not 
only the causal relation, but also the relation between mind and 
object; that we ourselves are still iinvoluntarily inclined to take 
beauty and ugliness as qualities of the objects, though they are 
really judgments pronounced by ourselves; in one word, that it is 
diificidt to draw the right line between that which belongs to the 
objects and to our own thought. 

How sound could be looked upon as an eternally existing thing, 
is easily explained by comparing it with fire. Pire, the process of 
burning, was called both in India and Greece, one of the elements; 
was C(jiisidered to be matter in the same way as earth . water aiul 
air. This conception is aiot an invention of philosophers, but is 
ali'eady a common posse.ssion of the intellect of primitive man. Si> 
it is said in the fourth book of the Odyssey that the God Proteus 
by magical power successivelv assumed the form of water and fire. 
Purther we may state that the idea of matter changing from one 
form into another without any gain or loss in q\iantity, is rather 
a new one. The wood burns and is gone, a few ashes, a litth' 
smoke in the air, that is all that remains. But that the quantity 
of matter, contained in these ashes and this smoke, is the same as 
that which was contained in the log of wood, has not occurred to 
])rimitive thought. The appearance and disa])pearance puzzles the 
naive man; fire comes, but where does it come from? fire goes. 
l)ut where does it go to? It must have hidden itself somewhere and 
comes forward fi'om its hiding-])lace on certain occasions, for instance 
when man rubs two ])ieces of wood, till they catch fire. 

We may re.snme that the belief in the eternality and sidrstan- 
tiality of sound belongs to a mythological way of thinking. And 
it is highly interesting to find sotne relics of this old view still 
prespvved in Indian philosophical literature. 
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Section 5. 

I’HE PHYSICAL NOTlO^sS OF THE ANCIEN'l' GREEKS. 


^ 1. The theory of elements and atoms. 


In pointing out some analogies between Hindu and Greek phy- 
sics, I shall for the sake of brevity refer as much as possible to 
Ritter & Preller, llistoria Thilosophiae (8th ed. , Gothae 

189S). 


The Greek philosophers accepted either four a five elements. The 
number four is chosen by Empedocles (RP 164), by Plato (RP 33.2«), 
by Aristotle (RP 408^/). We find the number five perhaps men- 
tioned by some Pythagoreans (RP 79: Philolai fr. 20 M ap. Stob, 
Eel. I 10 p. 18, 5 W. TO. iv rx ir^x'ifx (j'l'jixrx Triers hrr 
Tci h ra o'tpxifx TVf., y.x) jx y.x) civip., y.x) o ixi crpx'ipx; oAku; 

TSfiTToy. The interpretation of this fragment is extremely difticnlt. 
I should like to read x. . .oXx:^ a noun formed from oAo? like [m-jx; 
from iJLcuo?; in this case the word xujxxrx would have a wider 
meaning than element here, referring as well to the shape of the 
four elements as to the construction of the global universe. The 
whole fi’agment, I think, should be compared with RP 80 and 
Plato Timaeus 55 C and be considered of rather late origin, as it 
supposes a knowledge of the five regular polyhedrons of stereometry. 


Whilst it is thus uncertain whether the Pvthagorcans acknowledged 
five elements, it remains an ascertained fact that the Peripatetic 
school held the number to be five. 

Those who accepted four elements, considered as such-, earth, 
water, air and five. The fifth element of the Aristotelian school was 
xiS-i^p, the material of which the human souH) and the heavenly 
stars consisted. 

T'hough many a Greek philosopher maintained the existence of 
empty space, yet it was never reckoned an element. To prove their 
opinion they brought forward the same argument (cf. f.i. RP 7od) 
which is mentioned Vaiy. Sutra II, I, 2t), whereas sound is never 
adduced, as far as I know, as an argument for it. 

As in Hindu philosophy, the elements are defined by referring 
either to their typical movement or to the sensations which they 


r) Cf. tile rtji'itind of some of the Buddhists. 
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cause ill the human mind. RP -109J: „Quattuur elementa esse 
[ab Aristotele] duobus argumciitis dcmoiistratiir. iSam jirimum quae 
coiitraria tactii, qiii census cetel•i^ omiiibu.- snbe'.T. ilepieheiiduiitiir, 
frigidiim calidum, ai'idiim udiim, ea diverge compusita -singulis 
elementis ita coiitiiieiitur at igiii:^ sit calidus et arithis, ner caliilus 


ct lulus, aqua frigida et iida, teira I’rigida et arida. De (Jen. et 
Corr. II. 2. 3. — Dciiide, sieut niotiis circularib aetlieri' jn'Ojuiu' 
est, ira elementurum direetii.-^, qui iiaturaliter ant sursum teiidit 
aut deorsum. Eiemeiitum grave quod dedi'sum i'ertur e.'^t terra, ele- 
meutuiii leve quod sui'suui nititur igui-. Praeterea iiccc'se c-t medium 
e.sse. quod et sursum et deui'um i'eratiir; id diiobiis reliijuis elementis 
eoiitiiietur, acre et aqua. De Caelo IV, t, -I.” — Moreover a passage 
in which Aristotle expresses a eoiinection of the element- with'our 
ditFerent organs of sense, is quoted by Dtc.-sex, Da^s S^dfem des 
Vedaafa, p. 256 Anm. (.\ri-toteles de seiisu, p. 43SB 17 Ac.) 

Cpx'/SfO'j Wi Jt/ TcCro r'oj X'rzhiho'JXi y.xi TpcjxTreo ey.xxrcy 

TX'y x]iT'^y,T','iflxv fVi txv xt ctyp^slxy. ■’-cC y.dy h'uy.X'ic: 7c; opx'riy.cy L^xtc: 
CTo^yTTSOv, xspo: ri rxy Xix'bvyiiy.O'y ^ Tifoc ie rvy 

— r'e S' XTTTiy.h to S's sixi t'xoo eiSoc n x^yy ix-ih. 'riiougli 

the ditfereiices of the quoted passages with Tlimlu views are consi- 
derable enough, yet we may recognise the same general tendency. 

Roth Greeks and Hindus were nnaequainted with the jnoperty 
of expansion, common to air and all gasses. All they were aware 
of, was a horizontal deplaceinent of air. 

The Leucippeau formulation of atomism, which attributes onl\ 
primary qualities to the atoms, is recorded by .\KisTori.i', I'^Metaph. 
I, 4, 985^ 4 = RP. 192). 

The resemblance between the Greek and Hindu doctrines of ele- 


ments, however striking it may be, cannot be considered a -ulficient 
ju’oof for their historical connection. For the notion of the four 
elements ; earth, water, air and tire, may be a priori expected in 
primitive philosophical thought. It is, in the hrst place, clear that 
the elements earth, water and wind are something similar to our 
three states of aggregation; solid, llnid and gaseous. Yet this con- 
ception itself was not yet known to the Greeks, nor to the Hindus; 
and never do we tind f.i. the expres.-ion that water by freezing 
becomes a kind of earth. The elements earth, water and wind are 
cognate notions to our states^ of aggregation, but not the same. As 
to the fourth element I have mentioned how natural it was to 
consider tire, the proces of burning, an element and how this idea, 
current in many fairy tales, i- of ancient origin. 

From the comparison of the Greek and I limbi theories of elements 
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with the modern European distinction of the three states of aggre- 
gation it follows that tiie greatest credit is due to those definitions 
wliich took into consideration the typical movements of the elements 
such as blowing, running and falling, or their impression on our 
sense of touch (hard and soft). 

^ 2. The eajphijtafion of somid- hy the Greehs. 

The need of air for the arising of sound was discovered in Greece 
at an earlv date. We find the following fragment f.i. in HP. 1776 

^ O o 

concerning Empedocles ; 

Theophr. Sens. 7 (Dox. 500) ’E/xTrs . . .(p'/ju'i. . 

k-TTo T'iv eBoofsi/ 'yiveufa.i \po(pa.'y. orxv yicf vto 

hroi. cca-Tsp y'up ehxt y.asSxm tcov ’/(tccv (Schneider emendavit: 
eW) ryy xko^v 7rfc<rxyoptvit <rxpy.tvov of op (Wimincr propo- 

suit: aCkop). y.i'povjjLh'pp Trxieiv rtjp ocspx Tpo? tx a-repex y.xi iro'iilv 
v;yjv. , 

Empedocles teaches that hearing arises from noise around us. 
When the [organ of] hearing is moved by [the air of] the voice, 
then sound is produced within; for tlie organ of audition, called 
<rapy.tPoi hfocf) is a tube for the sound from outside; the wind 
in its movement beats against the hard [walls] and causes the sound. 

Ueberweg-Heixze {Grtmclriss der Geschichfe (ter Fhihmophie ilea 
Alterfhums, Ste Autl. Berlin 1S94) para[)hases this quotation as; 
..Die Tbne entstehen in dem trompetenfbrmigen Cielnirgang beiin 
Einstrbmen ^‘r bewegten Luft.” 

'I’he explanation, given b\ Empedocles, is still puerile, but the 
honour of finding the right explanation, belongs to Aristotle. 

That sound is cariled by air, is taught to pupils of modern 
European schools with tin' help of an aerial pump. A bell is placed 
under the clock of this instrument, whilst it is kept in movement 
l)v a spring, and as soon as the air begins to be pumped out, 
the sound gets weaker and weaker, and at last becomes unaudilile. 

This experiment is certainly clear and simple. But even obser- 
vation without any Lnstrument can lead to the same conclusion. 
\\ hen we notice that the vibration of a string causes sound, the 
lupothesis will easily occur to u.s that sound produced by fiute 
and tube, must have a similar origin, that something must exist 
which, though unseen, is in vibration. The hypotliesis becomes 
more certain, when we observe that the pitch of the tone in both 
cases, with strings as well as witii pipes, depends on the length 
of the source ol sound, 'i'his ingenious comdusion was arrived at by 

Verhand. 5von. Akad. v. Wetpnsch. Nieuwe Keeks IM. XVtU N**. *2 lb 
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Aristotle, who thus left the Hindus far behind him and anticipatial 
modern sciense. 

S. Guen'I'her {Geschichte der anfikt/i Nafitricis>ieiisc/ia/f, Nord- 
lingeii 1888) p. 52: „I)ie physicalisehe Erklarung der Sehaller- 
scheinungen nimmt ihreii Anfang init Aristoteles. Derselhe hat erkanut, 
dass die Luft die Triigerin und Vermittlerin aller Sehallerschei- 
nungen ist, er ilbertragt das pythagoreisehe Gesetz von dem Zusam- 
menhange zwischeu Saitenlange und Tonhohe auf Ffeifeu, er weiss 
endlich, dass die Fortptlan'/.ungsgeschwindigkeit des Schalles in den 
verschiedeneii Tages- und Jahreszeiten eine ungleiche ist. An Ari- 
stoteles, den er wohl .studiert haben muss, knupft Vitruvius wfeder 
an, der Begriinder der Theaterakustik. Die Verbreitung des Schalles 
in kugelformigen Wellen-, deren Zentrum der Sehallerreger ist, 
wird von Vitruv mit wiinschenswertester Klarheit ausgesprochen.') 

Yet in order to be just to the Hindus, we may not forget that 
also most Greek-Roman philosophers upheld ideas eoncerning sound 
similar to those proclaimed by the Jainas in India (see e. g. Lucre- 
tius, De rerum natnra IV 524 sq.). 

^ 3. Explanation of the physical process of vwtal perception. 

Greek and Indian philosophy agree in accepting the yvaxrig toC 
cyo'icv rw oiyoicn (Empedocles’ formula, preserved bv Aristotle, de 
anima 1 , 2). Eurther they believed in a movement of the sense- 
organ or eye-beams towards the objects: but the Greeks also postu- 
lated the existence of xTrcfpoicci from the objects tQwards the eye 
and finally tried to explain in more details the importance which 
light has for the process of visual perception (see Lucretius, De 
rerum natura IV, 280 — 295). 

^ 4. Conclusion: the value of ^Greek and Indian physics compared. 

Finally if we undertake to estimate the I'elative value of Greek 
and Indian physics, we may notice that Indian thought offers 
nothing worth ranking with such discoveries and theories as: the 
Leucippean formulation of atomism, AucHBiEnEs’ explanation of 
floating, Aristotle’s theory of sound-vibration. This ditference be- 
tween Greek and Indian science has been attributed to the dittereut 
capabilities of the two nations: the power of observation on the 
one hand and the tendency towards meditation on the other. Me- 
thinks, this formula does not solve the question. 1 am inclined 
to refer to social and not to psychological causes. For what the 
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Tmliaiis have reached in grammatical and phonetical research, shows 
certainly their power of observation. And although their epic lite- 
rature is too prone to absurd imaginations, still we must feel their 
love for animals and plants, their eye for the beauty of nature. 

I’he difference between Greek and Indian physics lies principally 
in this fact, that the Greeks have taught us to apply mathematical 
methods to the study of nature, whereas the Indians devoted all 
their attention to dlianna, adharma and moksa. In other words the 
Greeks soon reached a theoretical attitude of mind, whereas Indian 
thought was always surrounded by sacerdotal interests.' We cannot 
indeed praise the Greeks highly enough for having so soon, already in 
FTomei'ic times, put an end to the too great power of the priests. 


13 * 
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MATlIE.MAl’K'Af. \()'l'10NS. 


Skction 1 . 

N I M n V. R. 


^ 1 . Sutrd-'s hi;ari/i(i o/jou aiiinher. f^andn Lai Siu/ta ts 

\ 11, :2, I Because of its clitFerem-e from colour, taste 
touch, unity is a different object. 

2 Similarly, separateness [is a different object]. 


Iraii-'sldfiuu j. 
. smell and 


d The non-existence of unity and individuality, in nnit\ 
and individuality, is explained by minutene.ss and mag- 
nitude. 

4 Actions and attributes being void of number, universal 
unity does not exist. 

5 I'hat [i. e. the cognition of unity in action and attri- 
bute] is erroneous. 

H In consequence of the non-existence of unity, however, 
secondariness w'ould not exist. 

7 Effect and cause are neither the same nor similar lin 
Iteing equally distinguished from all other things]; there- 
fore, unity and [single] individuality do not exist in them. 
This, [as] explained in the case of the two non-eternals 
I namely, number and separateness, should he understood 
only in the case of non-eternal unity and separateness 
of one]. 


2 . (I n 0 t (it i 0 ns from Nanda Lai Sinha’s Append!, r B , paijo I . 

„(’ax'I)rakanta Tark.vlamkara explains VTl, 2, 5 as demolishing 
the view contained in VII, 2, 4 and explains Vll, 2, 6 in sup- 
port <h this interpretation of VII, 2, 5, thus: Did not unity exist 
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everywhere, there would be no hhakti, production of things, at all. 
For, any one thing is the joint product of several things; but there 
can be no such production in the absence of one-ness or unity; 
unity, therefore, exists in all places. 

§ 3. Annotations to these sutras. 

We may consider the sutras 1 — 6 as relatively easy. In sutra 1 
it is said that oneness (tw'oness &'c., thus nuniber in general) is a 
notion which is different from the notions colour &c. The word 
artha is used here in the general sense oi padartha (category, general 
notion); cf. V.S. YIII, 2, 3 and Prac. Bhasya book I chapter 3 
(= here book IV section IV table A n°. 5 and 9), where the word 
artha has the special meaning of ‘one of the three first padartha^ 
(substance, quality and action)’. 

Nanda Lal Sinha has translated the term prthaktva by „sepa- 
rateness”, the term ekaprthaktva sometimes by „separateness of one”, 
sometimes by „ individuality”. For the meaning of these terms the 
reader is referred to the explanations, given here p. 129. 

Sutra 3 is a reference to VII, 1,4, where it is said that measure 
(a special quality) is not found in measure, just as little as is any 
quality found in quality, or movement in movement. In the same 
way, then, number does not inhere in number. 

Sfitra 4 may be paraphrased thus; oneness, (twoness &c.), being 
qualities, do not inhere, according to V.S. I, 1, Ifi V 17 in quali- 
ties or actions. So then, the notion „number” cannot be applied 
to every object of thought. 

The interpretation of sfitra 5 & (3 is uncertain. Camkaiia Miora 
explains sutra 5 as a mere aftirmatioii ot 4 (Bibl. Indica edition 
]). 315, translation of Nanda Lal Sinha p. 236): „How, then, do 
such cognitions arise as “one colour”, “one taste” Ac.? To this he 
replies: The meaning is that the cognition of unity which arises 
in the case of attributes and actions, is erroneous. ‘Cognition’ — 
this is the conqrlement of the aphorism, because an objection of 
an opponent has been thrown into it. The application [of unit\ in 
these cases] is, however, dericatire, and it is non-difference, or self- 
identitv, which constitutes the derivation.” 

Sutra 6 is explained by Camkara Micra as an answer to an oppo- 
nent who would deny the applicability of number even to sub- 
stances (Upaskara Bibl. Ind. p. 315, translation Nanda Lal Sinha 
p. 237): „It may be asked; ‘Let the application of unity be secondary 
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ill the case of substance also. . To this he replies: ,,lf unitv in 
its trausceiulcutal or real sense be nowhere to lie observetl, then 
the application of the term conhl not lie secontlarv, for the secon- 
dary has for its antecedent the primary use. Nor again could the 
intuition be erroneous, for error has for its antecedent certain 
knowledge. . . ’ 'l'ld> last argumentation that wrong know ledge alwavs 
presupposes a right notion, often occurs in our sv.stem (cf. Y.S. 
VII, 1. -21). " 

Whilst the sutras 1 — 6 delineate the notions ‘oneness’ and •sepa- 
rateness’ with reference to substance, (pudity and action, the two 
following sutras consider them in relation to causality. The causa- 
litr , here meant, is according to the l ])askara itransl, p. :237), 
the i-aiiiacai/i-kui'ihiaica existing between parts and whole. The 
Samkhyiiis uphold the view that the whole is nothing else than the 
parts 1). 'riie Vaicesika.s reject this thesis. A full discussion of this 
question is found in the Nyaya-kandall p, 104. The sutra of our 
passage has really a tautological form: its literal translation would 
run thus: ..Since oneness and single-separateness do not exist in 
effect and cause, therefore onetiess and single-separateness do not 
exist dn them].” The meaning seems to be; the cause (f. i. the 
threads') is not one rvith the effect (the cloth), nor is it the same 
individual as the effect; because it is not thus. 

Siltra '•' is paraphrased by Nanda Lai Sinha in the title, inserted 
above the sutra, as, „only non-eternal Mhity and separateness of 
one proceed from like attiilmtes in their‘"'cause.s.” This paraphrase 
i> liased on the comments of Cand'^ara Micra’s which run as follows; 
(Lpa-^kara Bibl. Ind. p. 31S, translation p. -239); „He points out 
tlrat non-eternal unity and separateness of one have for their ante- 
cedents attribute> of their causes.’’ The import of the sutra, accor- 
ding to this exphuration wmuld l)e; the oneness and indiridualitv 
of a transient and compound thing arc produced b\ the oneness 
and individuality of its ultimate jiarts, in the same wav as the 
colour of a thing is produced by the colour of its parts. On the 
other liand, twoness &c. of things are not caused bv the (jualitics 
of the ])aits, but are based on ‘relative nndcrstaudiug’. 'I’hougli 
this theory of relative understanding is found in Pracastajiada’s 
H!ias\a, still the interpretation, given by ranikaru Micra , seems to 
be rathei- uucin'tain. Pandit Dvivedix, the editoi of tlu- Pracastapada- 
Bhasya. does not consider that the stitras (i — s ai’e referred to in 
this work: in the Berhampore edition the sutra ‘c/uc/ anlh/ayor 


Sbp ht'i’e iomk IV section \{[ taMe C iL. 13 .tin! IS. 
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L'yalilujatani occuirs in another contest and is used with reference 
to ‘yonjayonje riinre (Berli. ed. p. 97). Still it remains likely that 
the sutra has its proper phi,ce in the vulgate text in connection 
with ekafca and prthaktca , because we see the cpialities ‘colour, 
taste &c.’ and tlie quality porimatia discussed likewise with refe- 
rence to eternity and transiency (VII, 1, 1 — 5; VII, 1, 18 — 20). 
The interpretation of the .sutra, however, remains uncertain, the 
more so, since the precedent sutra (VII, 2, 7) is evidently a newer 
insertion, meant as a polemics either against the Samkhvins or the 
Bauddhas. Possibly the sutra owes its origin to an older reading 
which ran: "elan nityatulyayor cyUk/ii/afa)n i. e. ; this topic [ekat- 
caika]Ji;tliakti'u\ has been explained [further] in [the passage dealing 
with] eternal and non-eternal (V.S.- Vll, 1, 2 ikc.); in other words: 
number and prthaktca are eternal and transient according to the 
nature of their abodes, similarly as in the case of colour &c. 


§ -I-. Tko tables for the e-eptauation of the dcHca-theor// ni the Bhasi/u. 


A. Table for the e.xplanation of Pracastapada’s dcitca-Wieow (Bhas\a 
book III ciiapter 2 ^ 7 , p. I 1 1 1. (5 &c.) 


iyuh‘ in nikarsah 

ekatva-bdiHiutya-ji^tdnatn 
apek S-/I- /> udfih i h 

tIvHi'ain /= d’^-tjunnh' 
u d' 

j3 



dcitt: i-iftt 'tCi-jiiAnUin 
dnn'jtr-fjitddhih 
saiiibknrah 


The line, beginning in I , repre.sents the ntpattl tthe arising itself) 
of the ditfereut stages in the processes. The stick line, beginning 
in 6, re|)resents the udpadyanianala (praegenetic state) of these 
stages. The letters x, /3 and y refer each to .,one time”, of the 
translation. 

X means chiacyatta ulecline); • ciuara (annihilation); ->- karanat/1 
(causation). 

In the translation of the passiige I have used the folio winti 
renderings : 

1. I/idriyarthasaiiitiikarsah by ..contact of objects and sense-organs”. 

2. Ekutru-sUiiinnya-jkianam by ..intellection about the generalitv 
‘oneness’ ”, 

3. Apekm-buddhih by ..fundamental intellection”. 
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4. Dcitcam [i. e. doitcn-i/uiiult by „twoiiess (i. c. the (juality ‘two- 
Ileus ) . 

5. Dcitra-sii>iifiJii/n-jTiii/iu)ii by „iiitellection about the generality 
‘twoness’ 

6. Dcifra-fjuiia-jTHttmii} by „intelleetion about the quality ‘twoness”'. 

7. Bracya-hiiddhili l)y ./intellection about the substances”. 

S. Sahiskarnh by ..impression laid down in memory”. 

B. Tabellic exposition of the sahti iinva-itha na-cada , polemised against 
by Praeastapada (Bhasya, p. 112 1. 18 txc.) 

upekyi-hnihUiih 4 

ih'itvnin |\ 

fh'itcH-gutj i ^ 

ciravya-binhlhih A 

0 . 'I raafsJahon of the ijaeenne >u the Bifisi/u on nundjer. 
(Bha-sj/a p. 111.) 

Nuinlier is the cause of expressions as one &c. - 

This number inheres in one or more substances. 

Eternality and noii-eternality occur in the nninber which is inhe- 
rent in one substance, similarly as [eternity and non-eternitv occur 
ill] the colour vtc. of water [& Bre] and the colour &c. of their 
ultimate atoms; [in other words oneness is eternal in every atom, 
and transient in their aggregates]. 

Number, inherent in more than one substance, begins with two 
and ends with pamrdhu (100.000 billions). Its origin is from units 
which are accompanied by an intellection of several objects. Its 
disappearance ensues from the disappearance of the apehm-hnddhi 
(fundamental intellection). How? 

hen there is a contact^) of two objects, (either belonging to 
one or different genera), with the eye oftheknower, then a know- 
ledge-) of the generality ‘oneness’ originates by mnipuhtu-mmueetd- 
•MWrtr(?/( 2 -perception ; [i. e. the knower sees the objects themselves 
by contact-perception ; he sees the quality ‘one’ in each object 
through the fact that it inheres in the object which is in contact 
with the eye, or in scholastic terms: he sees the (paalitv ‘one’ 
in each object through contact-inherence-perception, i. e. samyukta- 
-iYz/««re/«-perccption ; and finally he sees, the generalitv ‘oneness’, 
because it inheres in the quality ‘one’, which itself inheres in the 

1) See table A of § 4 under u°. 1. 


-) ibidem n°. 2. 
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object kc., or in scholastic terms: he the generality •oneness’ 
through contact-inherence-inherence-perception, i. e. samyukta-sama- 
oeta-samaveta-prati/aJnia] 

Then by the generality ‘oneness’, by its relation [to the quality 
‘one’] and by the knowledge about it, there is effected one intellec- 
tion^) in [the one person] who perceives the objects, an intellection, 
namely, of two qualities ‘one’. 

Then with this one intellection as fundament, twoness^) origi- 
nates in the two seats (objects) out of the two onenesses. 

Then again the intellection of the generality ‘twoness’ ^) arises 
with reference to this [originated objective twoness]; this intellec- 
tion of the generality ‘twoness’ causes the decline {oinacyatta) 
of the fundamental intellection; by the generalitv ‘twoness’, by 
the relation between this [generality and the quality ‘two’] and 
by the ititellection about it, there is brought about the prae-genetic 
state {utpadyamanata) of the intellection about the quality ‘two- 
ness’. ®) This then is one time [one moment of time], *) 

After this now the complete annihilation of the funda- 

mental intellection [apeh^u-baddhi) causes the decline or the quality 
‘twoness’; the intellection about the quality ‘twoness’ causes 
the complete annihilation of the intellection about the generality 
‘twoness’; by the quality ‘twoness’ [which at this moment is in 
its decline], by the knowledge about this quality and by the relation 
of this [knowledge and this quality] is caused the prae-genetic state 
of the knowledge about the substances, [which knowledge is expressed 
in the words: ,,here are] two substances”.'^) 'I’liis again is one time 
[one moment of time]. ^) 

Immediately after this take ])lace : the complete genesis of the 
knowledge about the substances, [which knowledge is expressed by 
the words: ,,here are] two substances”; the complete annihilation 
of twoness; the decline of the intellection about the quality ‘two- 
ness’; and by the intellection about the substances is effected the prae- 
genetic state of saiiiskara (psychical impression stocked in memor\). 
I’his again is one time.>) 

After this, the annihilation of the knowledge about the quality 
‘twoness’ takes place ^); by sdiiihdura is similarly effected the anni- 
hilation of the knowledge about the substances. 


•*) ,,apek:;a-bii(ldlii”. fiiudaiiivutal knowlfd:;f , table A under ii'^. ;5.' 

■‘) See table under lA. 4. ibidem n''. .’). <') ibidem (i. 

See table line x. ’') ibidem n°. 7. pi See table line (3. 

■>) See table line 7 . 

Thus, in aceordanec witli the reading ot ms. Y, 
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Bv this i-- explained the arising uf twoness and other [nntnbersl. 
'I'heir origin is tVoin units wliieh ur* ueconipanied bv an intellection 
of several objects-, their disappeaiance ensues from the disa[)pearance 
of the ii/jeli-fi-huJ'IJil (fundamental knouledgeh 

rilere I leave out the passage Prac. Bh. ]>. 112 1. 1 — 12 nhich 
only discusses a special ca>e with reference to the exposition given. 
In line 12 a ])olemical pas>age is l)egun :] 

This explanation, given from the stai\dpt)itit of the rdil.luin-iihatnka- 
theory — [i. e. the theory that any stage in the process ilestrin/x 
a previous stage only when the latter ma// he deHtnii/ed] — is quite 
satisfactory Hut in the (tther tiic<jrv 'contradictorv to the one just 
described = cirodled. a tiieory chai-.icterised b\ naliiliuiL'asfliaan 
|i. e. Ijy the circumstance that two st-ige,s of the process, which are 
required to coexist, r/o nut cocc/.y/j. the unwished-for conse([uence 
would be that tlie intellection about the substances could not origi- 
nate, — How is this'? — Because by the annihilati(m of fiuuhunental 
intellection, the annihilation of twoness is brought about at the 
moment when the origination of the intellection about the quality 
[‘twoness’] takes place ; so then the (arn'etpience would be that the 
intellection about the substam'es'*'), [which intellection is expressed 
in the words: ..here are] two substances”, could not arise with 
reference to that Hwoness]. 

fOpponent]; If the meaning were: ,,[the d.|•rn'}|n-hllddhi^\\.nii^<^. 
from knowledge only |scil. from dcitra-i/nna-inrinrp\, [and not with 
reference to sometliing existent], similarly as in the case of inferen- 
tial knowledge? .bi't as conclusive intellection {ruHunfnud mav be 
originated only from knowh-dge, even when there is [for the mo- 
ment] non-existence of the probans — [in other words]: in the 
case to wliieh the sutra ..ahhntani bJiTffn>i//a" , "the non-existent [pro- 
bans] of the existent' Y.S. Ill, 1, 11 refers — so could the 
cognition about [two] substances") arise from the mere intellection of 
the quality [twonc's]'^). even though the quality itself'*) has vanished. 

[Itcfcndcnr] : No. For it, [the knowledge about the subst:mccs ], 
Is kuowlcilge about a rice><//a (something to bo (jualitied): and the 
knowledge about a rireniia cannot exist without the relation to a 
L'i(;e>;Ltna (a qualifier) on account of the compliance [of the cieeHnnd 
with the nresi/a''. .Vnd siinilarlv it has been said bv the Suti-akarii, 
V.S. VHl, 1. b- ..From the inherent whiteness, from the intclh'c- 
tion about the whiteness, | arises] the knowledge about the white 
object; these two [sell, the dvemna, whiteness, and the cieesjju. 


') ('f. tii»‘ riph*-!’'' in tlu- ttiMts. 
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the object] are related as effect and cause [i. e. as inherent quality 
in the function of characteristic, and the thing in the function of 
the matter to l)e qualified]”. But inferential knowledge does not 
originate from ahheda [non-difference; here synonymous with surupya 
p. 112 1. 20, ‘compliance’, ‘congruence’, ‘agi-eeinent’, such as exists 
between vicenya and r/cesfir//'<z] ; therefore your mentioning [this as 
an example] does* not hold good. 

[Opponent]: No, [you are wrong]; because of the quickness of 
the process. Just as. when we state [the proposition]: „physical 
space possesses sound (is the seat of sound), three intellections 
[‘physical space’, ‘sound’, ‘physical space as characterised by sound’] 
quickly originate, so is it with the arising of the knowledge of 
twoness and other [numbers]. Ergo, there is no mistake. Moreover, 
if 1 should mean : a similar mistake occurs in the cadhya-gliataha- 
theory? Therefore, surely, also in this vadliya-ghUtala-Wx^^x'g would 
arise the [same] unwished for consequence, nam. that the knowledge 
about the substance could not arise. How? Because of the anni- 
hilation of the fundamental intellection by [the origination of] its 
own samsi-ara at the same moment when the knowledge about the 
generality ‘twoness’ originates. — [The opponent bases here his 
argumentatiou on the generally accepted Vaicesika view’ that any 
intellection only exists during three ksanas, moments; in the third 
moment, namely, it becomes an impression stocked in memory]. 

[Defendent]; No, [you are wrong]. Because the knowledge of 
the composite [sumiiha-, i. e. as ([kidhaua explains-, the knowledge 
about the substance as characterised by the quality "twoness’] is 
cause of a Haniskdra. The knowledge of the composite is the only 
cause of a sninskarn-, and not ulocana-jTiana [i. e. according to 
Cridhara-. yiirviknlpaka-pwna , vague, indistinct, not yet mature know- 
ledge]. And thus there is no fault [in my theory]. 

[Opponent]: If I shmdd answer: the unwished-for consequence 
would arise that [several] intellections would exist simultaneously 
[in the soul]? — that is to sav:^) this unwished-for consequence, 
[simultaneity of intellections], would arise in the theory of my adver- 
sary, who defends the vadhyn-ghutakatcu of intellections. [In as far 
as my adversary seeks refuge in the notion of a samUha-juuna , he 
reallv advocates simultaneity or cognitions, wdiich is absurd]-). 

[Defendent]: No; [you are wn-ong]. Because the denial only bears 
upon the staving of two [intellections] which do not vanish [i. e. 
which are both in their fidlest state of existence]. By the sCitra 

i ' St'f r nil li:t rtf': |t. !::*"> L 1i. 
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[TII, 2, 3 I \j7irinfi//ain/(t/jach/a . . (‘ . . . non-simiiltnneity of intellec- 

tions...') the simultaneous origination of two intellections anil the 
simultaneous occurrence of [two] not vanishing [intellections] is 
ilenietl. And the sihiultaneous origination of two intellections and 
the simultaneous occurrence of I twol vanisliing [intellectionsl do not 
take place in this . 

^ 6. EipJa nation of Prantsfapadtfs theory of ntnnber 

In trying to explain this r/f/Zm-theoi'y of Pracaptapada’s the first 
point to be noticed in this capricious and after all nonsensical 
construction is the author's wish to analyse the whole process in 
successive steps, moments, fsanas. This feature, which will strike 
us in several places of the Bhasya (in its discussion of saniyoya, 
rihhaga and karman), has undouhtedh given rise to the name Ardha- 
vainacikas which the followers of the A'^aicesika have received from 
the Vedantins. For whilst on the one hand they Ijelieve in eternal 
space, time, atoms and souls, yet on the other hand they like to dwell 
upon the continuent flo\v of transient states in our world of experience. 

When we now consider the table in which I have summarised 
Prayastapada’s views, then the order of the steps in the process 
will first demand an examination. 

The first two steps {indriya- rtha-sarnnikmya k ekatva-samanya- 
junna) do not need much explanation. They ex])ress the well-known 
fact that for the arising of a perception an action of the object on 
the soul is not sufficient, but that a more active attitude of the 
soul is required. This point, the theory of nirrikajpaka & savikalpa- 
jhana, will be more fully explained in the chapter on pratyaksa. 
The first two steps then express: that first a contact between soul 
and objects must take place; secondly to the impression, thus 
originated, the soul must answer by producing some general ideas, 
i. a. the general idea of „oneness” which belongs to each of the 
objects. 

The third step in the process, the apeksn-buddhi, is the most 
important of the whole series. In this the autor has expressed his 
conviction of the subjective nature of number. But this ,, subjecti- 
vity ’ has been exaggerated as well as applied rather naively by the 
Vaice.sika philosophy. For though man is free in choosing what 
things he likes to count, to measure, to weigh, yet neither is an 
olqective factor lacking. When the standard of counting, measuring, 
weighing, is given and the objects to be ■counted, measured, weighed, 
then this sulqeetivity stops and only one objective answer is possible. 
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In calling the application naive, I am specially thinking of the 
view, upheld by the Vaicesikas, that the activity of our soul creates 
number in the things. This is similar to the jTianata, the quality 
of ‘being known’ which the Mlmamsakas accept to be created in 
the perceived things by human soul during the time of perception. 
As we shall see pre.«ently, in the explanation of the Vaiyesika-theory 
of samyoga, this takes place in consequence of the omnipresence 
[gihlndvd) of soul. The wrongly understood and applied notion of 
the subjective character of number has led again to another conse- 
quence. According to the original Vaicesika doctrine psychical states 
are momentary, that is: their fullest state of existence only lasts 
one moment; as a rule, this kmna of complete existence is preceded 
by one moment of arising and one moment of vanishing, but this 
is not strictly adhered to. In as far as, then, psychical states only 
last in their fullest form one moment, and altogether a few ksana?:, 
the Vai9e§ikas concluded that number, created in the things by 
psychical states, follows the same rule wdth reference to its dura- 
tion. So we have now explained the three first steps of the process; 
1. the contact of the things and soul; 2. the savikalpaka-jntma 
with reference to each of these things, including the idea of one- 
ness; 3. the relating knowledge, which creates in the things the 
quality of twoness, threeness, &c. 

In a similar way as the sanmikar^a (1) was followed by the 
ekafva-samfniya-jnana (2), so is now the creative intellection (8), 
which to a certain extent may be comparetl to a samnikarsa , fol- 
lowed by an intellection (4) which contains the general notion of 
created number. The further steps are a result of the author’s insight 
that this idea of number and the perceived objects must be brought-- 
into a certain relation; that is, the number must be conceived as 
a quality of the things. This is realised by two steps, first the 
intellection arises: ‘this number is a quality’, and then the intel- 
lection: ‘this qualifying number belongs to these substances^ Accor- 
ding to the general rule that a psychical state leaves behind its 
‘impression stocked in memory’, the psychical process, just described, 
is followed hy its sa/i/skara. 

Now that we have explained the order of the steps, another 
point deserving our attention is the complicate speculations which 
Pragastapada bestows upon the development and vanishing of these 
steps and their order of succession. It would not be worth while 
examining all the motives of its capricious construction. Yet we 
may state that very probably the pakm, upheld by the opponent, 
was the older one: every step in the process was brought to nought 
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l)y the total annihilation of the precedent step and every step had 
its own sciMskfira. This, however, led to the dittieulty (see table B 
of ^ 4) that licifcfi has tinishod existing, whilst drnri/a-hudiUti is 
arising; to avr)id this ditficnlty, the total duration of fipekmhinldii 
and dcifva has been extended to four l-^a/ias. 


Section 2. 

SBACE AND TIME. 


^ 1 . S//fras hearing upon ■'space and iinie. 

{Nanda Lai Sin//a'.i- franslafion.) 

A. Definition and ontological properties of time. 

11. 2, 0 ‘Posterior’ in respect to that which is posterior, ‘simul- 
taneous’, ‘slow; ‘quick’, — such [cognitions] are the 
marks of time. 

7 The substance-ness and eternality [of time] are explained 
l)y [the explanation of the substance-ness and eternality 
of] air. 

S The unity [of time is explained], by [the explanation of 
the unity of] existence. 

b d’he name time is applicable to a cause, inasmuch as 
it does not exist in eternal substances and exists in non- 
eternal substances. 

B. l)cfiniti(Mi and ontological properties of space. 

li. 2. D) d'hat which gives rise to such [cognition and usage] as 

‘This [is remote, &c.] from this’, — [the same is] the 
mark of space. 

I 1 'The substance-ness and eternality [f)f space are] explained 
bv (the explanation of the substance-tic-ss and eternality 
of] air. 

I 2 'file unity [of sj)ace is explained] by [the explanation of 
the unity of] existence. 

id The diversity [of space] is due to the difference of effects. 

14 [The direction comes to be regarded as] the cast, from 
the past, future, or present conjunction with the sun. 

I •) South, west and north also are similarly [distingiiishe<l]. 

lb By this the intervals of direction are explained. 
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C. Time A space, considered in relation to movement 

11 - * 
and c a u s a 1 1 1 }• . 

V, 2, 21 Space, time, and also ether are inactive, because of 
their difference from that which possesses activity 

22 By this, actions and attribute are ex[)lained (as inactive). 

23 ['I'he relation] of the inactive [i. e. attributes and actions], 
[to substances], is [combination] [which is] independent 
of actions. 

24 Attributes are, however, non-[combinative] causes. 

2.0 Space is exjilained by attributes. 

20 By way of [efficient] causality, [the reference of action 
t<j time as its seat, lieing explained] time [is explained 
to be inactive, so far as combinative causality is con- 
cerned]. 

D. Distance {parafva and aparafva). 

\'1T. 2, 21 The prior and the posterior [are produced by two 
objects] lying in the same direiTion, existing at the sanu^ 
time, and being near and remote. 

22 [Temporal priority and temporal posteriority are said, 
by suggestion, to arise respectively] from ])riority of the 
cause and from posterioritv of the cause. 

2.3 'I'he non-existence of priority and posterioritv, in prio- 
rity and posteriority, is explained by minuteness and 
magnitude. 

24 Actions' are [void] of actions. 

25 Attributes are [void] of attributes. 

A'. B X t e n s i 0 11 or size {pa r i m a n a). 

\n. 1, S Cognition and non-cognition of tlie atomic, and the 
extended or massive, respectively, have been explained 
in [the book treating of] the eternal. 

9 [Largeness or magnitude is produced] from a multipli- 
city of causes also. 

10 'I'he contrary of this is the atomic. 

11 '[It is] smaller’, '[It is] larger’ — such altirmations , 
in respect of 'one and the same object, arise from the 
existence of the species [or of the iieculiarityl and from 
the non-existence, of the species [or of the peculiaritv]. 

12 ['i'he attribution of smallness is secondary], because of 
the simultaneity [of the cognition of largeness and small- 
ness in respect of the same object], 

Verhnnd. Knn. Akod. v. Wetensrh. N. Reeks. Dl. XVIU. N® *2 
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l)i.'i"uise tiieiv i'; the aiiiiinii'iit*. 

'['lie iiiir,-e\i^TfiK-f oi miiintfiu'v^ and !ua;j;iut iide . in nir.iu- 
teiitAs and iiiaj;nitudr. i.- evjilaiiifd 1>\ tlie explanation . 
already a:i\en of the iion-exi^tenee oi action'^ and. attri- 
hiiTe-, in actions and attninitc'. 

Action', have hicn explained 'to he voidij oi actions and 
artrilmte' of attrilnite?. 

Hy ininnteness ami inayoiitiidc . action'' ami attrihiirc' 
arc explaiiii'd tt! he \oid oi niinnteiio' and niauninidc 
lieieOv are- expjauicd length and 'hortnes^. 

In the non-eternal ■ measure or exten'ion aUo i'^ non- 
eternal. 

In tht' eternal ■ ineasnre or extension al'-o i.s ; eteni.il. 
Parhi'Xt/'/ciJa i' eternal. 

False knowledge is. nioreoxer. the , inferential ; mark ot 
I true] knowledii'e. 

By atti'ilmtes. s])aee explained to lie a)l-])ervasive *. 
Time us the name given] to a 'pecihe. ora ujii\er'a! 
cause. Jleiiee, in either ciise. it i' all-jiervadiiig] 


« 2. Quotation-): frorn Xanda Lat Sinha's Apjiondiv B: 

p, I\ . on pas^nge II, 2. It) — 10. — ..C'ANnu.xKAXT.x 'I'ahkOi uK'ut \ 
observes nndor TT. 2. 12: aecordimj: to KaxAua it a])pear', there 
is but one substance, variously ealierl a' ether, time and space. 
For, he Ini' taken nmcli pain to estalilish the difterence of ether 
from taiigibh- things, self ami mind, hut he has made no attempt 
to prove the ditf'erence of time ami space themselves from any 
other suhstauce. It tnay he. therefore, considered that with the 
ditference of ether, the differciiee of time and sjiace aBo ha\e 
been established. But it may he asked, if tliero lie one siih.stance 
only, how iloes it come to he varioiislv called ether, time ami 
space? lie repiiC' that this is due to the variety of eft'ecis ])rodnced 
by it ill , 2. 1 o) ami also to the varieh of external conditions 

attending it (IT. 2. 14 — lOj”. 

p. A , on jiassage VII. 1 , ■'s — 25. — ..Camlrakanta Tarkalainkara 
interprets \!I, 1, IG to mean that inimifeness and magnitude nia\ 
he predicated of action ami attribute, lie takes the word /ja ri iiimidala 
in A’^IT, 1 . 21) in the sense of |)erfect sphericity ami intriidnces A'll, 
1 , 22 as giving examples of it wliieh may lie both small and large". 

p. A’ on the formula; ,Jn1ioam h/iriocna” , (neeuring II. 1, 11) 
with refereiiec to iilTK^n , IT, 2. with rcfereiiee to tiim', IT, 2, 12 
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with vefiTeiice t(j space and VJf, 2. 2'^ with reference to iiilierem-e) : 
,,C:indrakaiita Tarkalainkara interprets YIT, 2, 2S to mean that com- 
hiiiatit)!! is proved to l)e an attrihnte in the same way as is existence 
and further tliat like existence, comlhnation also is nroduced hv itself, 
i. c. does not depend upon any other eomhination for its production.” 

^ 3. Ini roductory remarlis. 

Before explaining the sfitras quoted it may he stated that a 
cotnplete definition and analysis of the notions ‘space’ and ‘time' 
would I'equire the following points to he mentioned; space allows 
mental construction which is hound hy the tri-dimensionality of 
space and has consequently to do with three kinds of figures: lines, 
planes and bodies; space has two fundamental forms of mensu- 
ration: mensuration of straight lines (distance) and mensuration of 
corners (direction); further a movement of an object is not onlt 
defined spacially by the distance described and the direction follo- 
wed. hut thirdly by the sense of direction in as far as the object 
may first reach a spot a and afterwards a spot h. or first the spot 
h and then the spot a. In all three respects time is distinguished 
from space; time does not allow a direct mental construction (a 
comparison of time-intervals with straight lines is only a .symbolical 
artifice), it has onely one form of mensiuxttion and the moments 
of time are occupied by the events only in one 'fixed order which 
does not allow iuver.sion. In contrasting time and space we mu.st, 
moreover, notice that the notion ‘simultaneity’ has not an equiva- 
lent correspondent in relation to space; for. whilst (infinitely) many 
events occur at one and the same moment, oidy one physical body 
occupies its part of space, a property of matter, called impenetra- 
bility in physics, though in mathematical argumentation it is sup- 
j)osed that different (mathematical) bodies may occupy the same 
place. On the other hand, in as far as time and space eqnallv 
allow the aj)plication of number it follows that both are iutinitely 
gixxit, so that wdiatever extent in spai-e or wdiatever duration in 
time is thought of, still a greater exhmt or duration is to be; accep- 
ted ; that both time and space are infinitely divisible &e. 

\ 4. IlvphiHdfion of the sfdras. 

1 intend to give first a discussion of the passages quoted . siitra 
after siitra, in order to tinish with an a])preciation of the total 
contimts on tin* basis of my introductorv remarks. 
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A. In passage 11. 2, sutia t) strikes ns in ineutiniiing ; 

..posterior in respect to that wiiich is posterior”, whilst we shonhl 
expect. ,, posterior in re.-'peet to that which is anterior lA \ice versa'.” 
This reading is indeed met with in the Uerhain[)ore edition and 
>eems to he the original one. Stmngelv enough tlie reading: ,.u//a- 
ru>!iitiiiii iii/firaiii" which inversely ini[)!ie>: ..paraxiniii /junini ") A h\ 
fact not explained in the 1,’paskara. We tind here the following 
conmien1< Bdil. Ind. ed. p. 10"'. transl. p. >2); ..If we make a 
youtli our point of view or •'tarting point {j/iii-FuKim (icadhnii krtra\. 
then the cognition of prioritv is produced in an old man. whose 
birth has been distanced by a large number of the revolutions of 
the sun. . . . ; in the same way tlie production of posteriority should 
1)0 ascertained in a youtli with an old man as the starting point.” 

e find, however, a satisfactory explanation in another recent 
\ aicesika work, namely in Ker.W AMicR.v's TarkahJinm. The passage, 
in cpiestion, runs as follows tPoona edition 1009, p. 7t3); ..Sco/i- 
nlhite vrddhe suinnidhanFid (qxifdtcnrJie ciparltain paraivam vtpndyaio; 
riinvahite ytini cyavadhanrd paraivarhe v’lpantahi aparaivcnu’' ■, it is 
paraphrased by the editor P.vraavpe thus: ..Although an old man 
is sitting immediately near the speaker and deserves for that rea.son 
to be called apara (nearer in point of space), still an idea of remote- 
ness is produced in connection with him: whereas an idea of 
nearness in created with retiard to a vouno man. although he is 
not sitting immediatelv near the speaker and deserves for that reason 
to be called para (more distant in point of space). Thus ideas of 
remoteness in an old man and of nearness in a young man , not 
being the result of c/A, lead one to infer that their cause must be 
knla.” This explanation which makes the sutra express in a very 
subtle way the logical independence of temporal distance from 
spacial distance, seems to be right, in as far as a similar thought 
is expressed in sfitra II, 2, 14. The subtlety of the thought seems 
to be, however, an indication of the relatively recent origin of 
the reading. 

The substantiality, attributed to time in II, 2, 7 can of course 
not be accepted, though this thought naturall\ enough will suggest 
itself to human understanding. 

In sutra II, 2 , S iattva is translated by N.axda L.al Six ha as 
unify in accordance with the IJjiaskara, where we find el-ntva as 
interpretation of tatfcri. 'I'he correctness of this interpretation is 
proved by comparing A .8. II, 1, 2b, where the same formula is 
found, and 11, 1, 80, with V.S. I, 2, 17. 

Siitra 0 coiisider-' time in eoniieetion with causiditv. 'I’his subiect 
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is more fully treated in ])assa«:e V, 2, 21 &c. 'I’lie word iti is 
acce])ted by Ca:vikaka Miora in a causal sense, namely with refe- 
rence to the precedent ablative (Bibl. lud. ed. p. 112: traiisl. p. S5). 
We had, however, l)etter explain its use as indicating the conclu- 
sion of the discussion of the to])ic ‘time’. Instead of translating 
the expression ,,kui-aiie kulah” thus: „the name time is applicable 
to a cause”, 1 should prefer giving the rendering: „the name time 
applies (or refers) to a cause”. This part of the stitra is repeated 
without change as stitra VII, 1, 25 and in the form: „karuiieiia 
kalaF' in stitra V, 2, 2(5. 

B. Nanda Lai Sinha’s interpretation of ..iki klam’ (in II, 2, 10) 
is in accordance with tlie Lpaskara, where the sutra is completed 
by the impressions param & aparum. 

Siiti'as 11 A" 12 are to to be explained similarly as 7 A S. 

In sutra II, 2, 13 ('andr.vkaxta Tarkalamkara’s interpretation 
(see here p. 210 § 2) is different from the one, given by the 
U|)askara and followed by Nanda Lai Sinha. According to Candra- 
kanta, namely, aanuti'a would refer not onl\ to ^//c, but to akdra, 
kftln and together. When we, however, remember that nkr/ra 
is discussed at the end of ahnika II, 1 , and is separated from 
the examination of kdla and die by the sutras II, 2, 1 — 5 which 
treat of qualities, this iuter[)retation secnis rather doubtful. Still it 
is a fact worthy of notice that even later Vaieesika philosO])hy 
(cf. here book section IV table A) did not try to sum up the 
distinguishing characteristics of time and space. This and the fact 
that European science does not recognise a distinction of phvsical 
and mathematical space have very probably suggested this inter- 
pretation to Candrakanta Tarkalainkara. 

In sutra 14 Ar lb I should prefer not to follow Nanda Lai 
Sinha, but to use the same translation for die as befoi'e, namely: 
mathematical space (cf., however, siitra VII, 2, 21 and here p. 211 § 3). 
Sutra 14 is amply explained by the Upaskara (Bibl. lud. ed. ]>. 
lib; transl. p. SS) as: „The east {prdci) is so called, because the 
sun first {prdk) moves {ancaii) there. Thus that direction is called 
the east, wherein the first conjunction of tlie sun took place or 
will take place, or is taking place, in the course of its circulation 
round Mount Meru.” 

C. In order to understand passage V, 2, 21 Ac. one must remend)er 
that Vaieesika philosophy distinguishes three kinds of causes ; 1 . the 
inherential cause {a. a substance is the inherential cause of its qualities 
and movements; b. the ])arts are the inherential cause of the whole); 
2. the non-iuherential cause (as such (pialities and actions occur; 
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Li ail acriuii, i, c. iuo\L-!iii-iit, i- the iioa-iiihereiitial caii'e uf the 
t'lillowiii^ colli mietiuii ; tlie ueea'^hmal or orticieiit cau'-e which is 
one. utiici' than tlie inliereiitial and iiou-inhei'eiitial ctiuse. t'f. hen- 
[) 14 '' 

Now it is >aid in 2, 21 tliat time and space are without 
uiovenient. In 22 and 23 the same i- mentioned, hv wav of egres- 
sion, with reference to ([ualities. mo\ements and inherence, whilst 
and rirc.'i/t are left out. Next to these --utra-' whii-h examine 
the relation which time. ^pace. ipudities Ac. hear to nuisement. 
we hud some 'Lifra-' 24 — 2h: whieli eoii'ider the connection of 
these notions tvith causality, 'riiimts have their spot in spai-e and 
their duration in time, similarly movements occur in space anil time, 
^inee, however, the portions of things are already considered to he 
the inherential cause of the things and the things themselves the 
iiihei'ential eause uf their movements, and since on the other hand 
'paee and time are without movement . therefore space is considered 
to be a nun-iiilierential cause of everything which it contains isdtia 
2 oh similarly as a quality is a non-inherential cause isLltra •21'i; 
and time is called uti occasional cause — according to Caiiikara 
.Mieia’s explanation of sfitra 20. wiiere l-n rn nena is to be taken as 
— of movement, and in general of all things 
existing ill time :cf. II, 2, 9). No doubt, the jiassage V. 2; ,22 — 2t) 
Is an insertion. This is clear both by the contest and hv the fact 
tiiat the distinction of the three kinds of causes is of rather recent 
origin. 

D. In passage VII. .2, 21 I should like, in accordance with the 
[ pa'kara, to replace Nanda Lai Sinha's translation hy the following; 
..'I'lie I expres'iuns. notioiis'j ‘prior and jiosterior’ are produced by 
two objects being rrespectivelyj near and remote, which [either] lie 
111 the same direction b/h-) forj exi.st at the same time.” ‘Nearness’ 
is paraplirased hy Caipkara Micra as; sniiii/iiltfa-fiaiiii/()t/fi//jaf(ir(ifci/, 
the state of containing a smaller number of conjunctions with the 
eonjuiiet T. e. with tliat body which is in immediate conjunction 
witli (lur 'eiise-organ). T’lie expression ‘remoteness’ is paraplirased by 
■'iUiijiul-ld-ani/ii/ojjablir/ijaiiti-a. The expression; ..wliieh lie in the same 
direction ’ reters to spacial nearness and remoteness, in as far as 
relative distance is most directlv perceived w'hen the perceiving 
person and the two objects in (piestiun are placed in one straight 
line. The expression -. „\vhich exist at the same time” is explained 
by means ot the example of an old man and a young man, in 
which ca^e the birtli of the former is more remote than the birth 
ot the latter. We notice tliat the word din is here used in the more 
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oriu'iiutl meauiiig ot ilireciiuii, and iiot vet in the techiiicitl sigiiiti- 
caliuii nf 'j/juce ;u iiuthni wliich include^ two forms of lllell^^u^atioll : 
direi'tiuu and distaiiee). 'fhe iiiterpretalioii . given by randtara Mirra, 
agrees vvitli the one. Iiy PK.vrAsTAi’ADA. A more detailed excursion 
on the origination of tlie notions nieuriiess' and ‘remoteness’ is 
found in the A vava-kandaiT ([>. 10"'). 

Sutra 2.2 las we >hal! soon .see) must lie explained with the lielp 
of 11. 2, ',). 'The 1 paskara refers sutra 22 merely to time; tlie 
Vivrti to space as well. Dvivniux. the eilitor of the Fraeastapada- 
hhasva, connects our sutra with the paragraph on space (p. G3 
line .21 Act as well as wuth the paragra|)h on time (p. 67 line 
1 A: .2'i. Xovv, w'e have to notice that the reierenee in the former 
place is a literal quotation, w'hereas an indication in the latter 
place reall} does not exist. The meaning of rhe sutra, according to 
Fraeastapada and Cauikara Miera would be thus: ..we call two 
events A and R respectively near [ivcent i and remote '^old], vvdien 
the event A is conjoined irith a nearer point of time and the event 
B is conjoined to a remoter point of time." The formula of the 
stltra itself is clear when we remendoer that time is called tlie (otH- 
cient) cause of everything existent. I’he siltra really hints at the fact 
that time has only one mensuration and that its moments only allow 
of one order without inversion. 

We may paraphrase the sutras 23 — 25 thus: just as movement 
does nut inhere in movement (24), nor any quality in (piality (24). 
nor the special ([ualitv minuteness in minuteness (23, cf. Vli, 1, 
14), so does not priority inhere in iirioritv. 

E. With reference to the passage, treating of parunnuu (VII, 1 , 
3 — 25) 1 want to make the following remarks. — Siitra 8 refers 
to the fourth l)ook; see specially , 1 . 6 A 7. Whilst annpdhtbdln 
(in sutra ^11, 1, S) is both related to anor and iiKiJirifiili , npalahdhi 
of course can only relate to nialiahih , since the atoms are alwavs 
imp('rccptil)le (except for the yogins). Nancla Lai Sinha’s insertion 
of ..respecrivclv" , therefore cannot lie right. — Sutra 9 is explained 
by the Lpuskara as reh'rring to the origination of parimai/a . 'I’he 
particle ca is explained there as implying parhiirma. anil praccn/u 
(loose conglomeration) under the cau-'cs of pariniai/a. Kxtension is 
produced by number, when tertiary atomic aggregates originate frotn 
ultimate atoms; here number itself is an effect of the Lord’s apcki^a- 
(fundamental intellection). L Extension is produced bv extension. 


li t't. I’rar. Blia>y:i ji l.'il 1. a. 
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when ?olid things are joined together. Extension is piuduced In 
prnc-ayu, when loose, purioiis matter, like cotton balls, is heaped 
into one mass. This explanation is in accordance with a passage in 
Pracastapada’s Bhasya (p. 131 I. 4 — 14). Still 1 do nut consider 
the siltra a ilecisive proof of the Siitrakara’s already possessing the 
theor\ of a pel'^ri-buddhi'-. not unlikely the particle va is an insertion 
in sntra 9. — Sutra 11 — 13 are explained by the Tpaskara with 
the help of such a conception of the notion 'ujiu , as is exjdicitlx 
stated by CRTnHAU.\ (Xyaya-kandalT p. 137 1. 7) and which seems 
to completely agree with the ideas of Pracastapada’s ( Bhasya ]). 131 
1. 14 — 17). According to -n' atomical size, added again 

to an atomical size, would produce a still more atomical .size. B\ 
addition, namely, the (piality itself, and not its counterpart, would 
increase. Small, added to small, would produce ‘smaller' or 'smal- 
lest’, but not ‘larger’. Por this reason a tertiary atom (which pos- 
sesses size) could not be formed by simple addition of three ultri- 
mate atoms, but only by a fmulamental intellection of the Lord. 
It is clear, when we define •ultimately small’ as a variable quantity 
which, in course of its variation, becomes smaller than any quan- 
tity taken ad libitum (the oidy definition which can be used in 
mathematical science), that then the sum of two ‘infinitely small’ 
quantities is not smaller, but larger than the two separate terms. 
So then (j’rldliara’s argumentation that niiu , added to uiui, becomes 
rupdara, appears to be the outcome (jf a wrong analy>is of the 
notion chui. Returning now to the intei jn’etation of sfitra 11 we 
should notice that in the Vaicesika system ami properly and rightly 
means ‘ultimately small’, and tigurativelv ■small’. Thus sfitra 1 1 is 
explained by Cainkara iMicra in the following way. we can call 
the same thing small [ii' comparison to large things] and large [in 
conqiari.son to small things], because [smallness is only a figurative 
e.vpre-sion, in as far as] the particularity [greatness] exists [in all 
experienced olqects] and the particularity [smallness, taken in its 
real sense j does not exist [in any experienced object]. — Sutra 13 
is explained by Cainkara ilicra thus (Bil)l. Ind. p. 300; translation 
Xanda Lai Siuha p. 224): „The meaning is that it is seen likewise 
that in the natural order of things {ca.sfiir/ati) the jiractical recog- 
nition i. e. the application {ci/avahora) of large, larger and largest, 
must be with regard only to tlnngs possessing magnitude. .. just 
as the application of white, whiter and whitest is according to the 
nature of things [castipjati] with regard only to white objects...” 
When wc, however, compare the siitras 11 — 13 tvith Biac. Bhasva 
p. 131 1. 1 — 4 another interpretation suggests itself. Then cirp:whh<lvad 
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victsablUcnvcn seems to be parallel with praliarmhhfivilhhfitam apeksya 
so the translation of the first two sutras would ran thus: 

siitra 11. Pfhe use of the expressions; ‘it is] small’ [and ‘it is] 
large’ [with reference to the same object] results from the existence 
of the peculiarities [smallness and largeness] and the non-existence 
of [these] ])eculiarities in it; [i. e. from the limited existence of 
these distinctive qualities in it]. 

sfitra 1,2. Because [they inhere] at the same time [in the same 
object]. 

The translation of sutra 13 remains verbally the same as the one, 
given by Nanda Lai Sinha. although its interpretation must be 
changed. — ■ Sutras 14—16 state that minuteness and magnitude 
do not inhere in minuteness and magnitude according to the general 
rule that quality does not inhere in quality. Another consequence 
of the .same thesis is that minuteness and magnitude do not inhere 
in quality and action in general. Candrakanta Tarkalamkara’s inter- 
pretation of sCitra 16 breaks the consistence of the system. On the 
other hand his interpretation of sritra 20 in which panmandnla 
would refer both to atomic and infinitely sphericity is worthy 
of notice. *) — SCitra 21 is explained by ^’anikara Micra in the 
following way; (Bibl. Ind. p. 305; translation Nanda Lai Sinha 
p. 22S); ...it is admitted by those who hold tire doctrine of 

of aiiyatha-khyrdi , illusion of the senses, that everywhere unscientific 
knowledge {ciprama) is just preceded by scientific knowledge {prama).“) 
So that true couciousness of minuteness as well as true conscious- 
ness of shortness, should be inferred. This is the meaning. In like 
manner, secondary use of words {bhaktnh cabdassainyogah') being 
impossible without the primary use {mnkhya), minuteness and short- 
ness, in the primary sense of the terms, must be thought of to be 
])resent somewhere.” — In the comments of siitra 24 Cainkara 
Ylicra says (Bibl. Ind. p. 303; translation Nanda Lai Sinha): 
,,yuii(til” ■. by qualities i. e. by qualities, characterised as priority 
and posteriority inherent (iiidlia) in all dense bodies, and appearing 
in the forms of the iniidtious of the east, the west &c. common to 
all persons inhabiting all the inlands or divisions of the globe. . .” 
We may notice tliat two facts are ex])ressed in this ciblndva of 
space: 1. that all persons have notions of space; 2. that all things 
are in spacial relations to one another. — In the comments of 


1) Cf. howHver Pnir. Bha'HVji ]». l-Jl 1. 

“1 Cf, lit'n* bonk JV Vll table B iP. ami lr\Nf.ANAni\ -lii\, .Satlholal 

Lectures p. iVo. 
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-Litra 25 Caiukara Aiiri'a gi\es i’our ai-guiiieiilb lui the cibkulca nt 
time, \\ liieli call I'eall} lie reduced to two: 1. all per-'ioiis toriii 
lein[)(ii’al ll()tlull^ - - or :to e\|)re^> it more in the term^ ot the 
Driginar’ w lien peo[jle lue \vord> tike |)osterior, anterior &e., then 
time IS the ethcient cause oi' thc^c wonU through the interinedLuin 
of the notion', whilst ])h\sical "pace, the niedimn tor'ound. is t tie 
gitmnrn !/ i-I, i~i i'!t:iu ot rticse words — 2tv, nine is known to ire tiic 
erticiciit cati'c ot ''// fhul is jji'nilni-r-J . In tlie insertion ot Nanda 
tiul Siniia -- ..''pecilic ' 'ccnis to rcter to time as a cause ol 
our notions amt ..iini'.ersai to tune as a came ot alt tiling', 
^itraiigelv eiioug'ii nhlwtca witli reicreiice to space and time i' 
e.\pliiiiied tiere in the same wax , iianieh , troth as general ap[)lica- 
bilitx and as general coiiceptilrilitx : liut tiie great diftereiice in our 
concepts of time and 'pace are totally ignored. 

• 

^ 5. AjiiJi'i'clfitloii of ihi> / a 'trefika Hil'i/i'i/ of c-jjace (hid thui'. 

Finally I shall attempt to shortly iormuhite my appreciation of 
the Vaice.sika theory of 'pace and time: 

1. The tri-dimeusioiuility of space has not been sutlfciently under- 
stood (See V.S. IT, '2. 14 — 10; \TI. 1. 's 17. where onlx 
(htu , inahut, hrasca and dlrgha are summed up, thus only cubic 
and lineal quantities). 

,2. 'ITie twofold mensuration of space; direction and distance, is 
c-\pre.ssed in the sutra II, 2, 10 and II, 2, 14. 

■j. 'Fhe non-inxersable order of time is presupposed in \ TI. 2, 22. 

4. The notions ..intinitely siuail” and ..intinitely great” are not 
yet sufficiently analxsed; the mhioii of ,, continuance” is not yet 
attained. Even in later Vaiccsika philosophy the anahsis ot the 
notion (h/iiftfi has remained unsatisfactory. Similarly the notion ot 
.time as a ■quantum continuum’ has never been grasped; the \ aice- 
sikas have nuxer learnt to understand that conqiarison of temporal 
durations — similarly as the comparison of sjiacial distances — 
leads to the idiai of irrational number and in connection witli this 
to the mathematical notion of inhiiitcsmial ; their Ishikia have always 
remained to them indivisible moments, time-atoms. 

§ G. Puissaijes hi ///<? P rfKpiatnpndd-Bhasya on fhite and span'. 

The passages in the Praca.stapada-bhasya vvich refer to time and 
space, and to temporal and spacial relations, are principally the 
following ilsee here book IV table 6 and 4): Prac. Bh. book 11 
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^substain'c'j ciiujjtei' 1 (cluimcterisatioii ul the iiiiie 5Uu,'5tiaicct>; 
§13 p. 25; then the two special cliupteis on lime (book 11 chapter 
S p. 03) ami space (book II chapter 9 [). GO); mrtlier the 
paraaraphs in book HI chapter 2 (iiani. § S parima/ia and § 12 
/jarotchjjurdicc) and finally in book l\' U-an/ia/t) § 10 (absence of 
movement in /,-ril// y-: f/iV. 

Ill the first of these passages mentioned (bk. 11 eh. 1 § 13) time 
and apace are both called n'luiUta-kardiia of all things. In the com- 
ments of f'AWKARA Miora's on sfitra V. 2. 25 it 20, however, 
space is called an asanKwru/i-kfiraiia and only time a /ti/iiilta-lLUiUiui. 
Since this explanation is evidently supported by the context of the 
Darcana, it seems probable that in Pracastapada’s time the passage 
V.S. Y, 2, 23 — 2 6 did not yet exist (cf. here p. 29 § 1 sub 7). 

'I'he special chapter on time in Pi!A<:as'iar.\I)a’s llhasva does not 
coiitafn much that is new in comparison to the sutras. It mentions 
the /juraparai'i/afikdra , the reciprocity of posterior anti anterior, so 
that it seems probable that the Bhasyakara still has read furasmiitH 
npurahi in sutra II, 2, 0. — Time is called both the nmittu- 
iTirana of human notions concerning temporal relations and duration, 
and the heft! of the origination, existence and perdition of things 
(cf. Cainkara IMicra’s comment on VII, 1, .2 5). Pracastapada under- 
stands iatfca in II, 2, 8 as ekatca. He quotes literally (under the 
formula iti-vacfinat) V.S. VH, 1, 25 and VII, 2. 22. The /irmatca 
of time is explained by the n/jUd/ik, here the two similes of the 
ma/ti and the pucaka, already known from Sainkhya sources, are 
brought in. The iinnUtca of time is not explicitly mentioned in 
the Sutras (for C.aadkakaxta Tark.Alamkaua’s interpretation of 11, 
2, 13 cannot l)e accepted), but was certainly implied. 

Neither does the chapter on space add anything new to the 
discussion in the sutras. The ([ualities, attributed to the one space, 
are the same as those belonging to time and — with the addition 
of va'hdd — to physical .space (See here book IV section I^ table D). 

In the passage on parimana 'we find the same unsatisfactory 
rlixision as in the sutras, namely the distinction (jf unn , utahdf, 
dh\(/Iid & Iirdacd. Further the following subjects are discussed; — 
a/p/ in its eternal form (inhering in htands V the ultimate atoms; 
to these the term priri/Ddid/dli/d is restricted); a//i( in its transient from 
(belonging to the double atoms); the term niiu in its secondary 
meaning {b/hlktd)-, — mahmi nHpum & mahud Uiiiti/ain-, — {anifpe) 
dlrf/kntcu/irdsvdtce inhering in the same things as (respectively) 
jitaJiattra/nilcr\ — the three causes of nifydn) parinidiiaur. namely, 
samkhyCL, pariiinuia & pracaya (Transient niuhattcu & dirghdtcu are 
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ungiiiateil in the Cii'e of triple atoms by the Lord’s (i[jekm-biiddlii\ 
transient anittca & hrmcatca are similarly created in the double 
atoms); — a (juestion about the difference between nia/ial k dlrgha. 
amt k hratsca, is answered by referring to the distinct use of these 
terms in language .jnahattsti dinjham ii nliiatfun , dlrf/lte-gt ca tnaltad 
amiiaiUiii Ui firit^fa-cginri/inraa/arraHaf” {'(ufiiiatrint’ = ‘one should 
calculate’?); — the vanishing of nnUyam parimniiant takes place by 
the vanishing of its abode. 

Paratai and aparatca are not (pialities of space and time, but 
of the things which abide in them (cf. here book IV section IV 
table D). These qualities are not perceived directly, by the senses: 
but are obtained by reasoning. They are called in Pracastapiida- 
bhasya (^book III ch. 2 13) the causes {nimiita) of the terms and 

notioiks para and apara. Further this paragraph contains a long 
discussion on the origination of d'lldrte paratcajjarntcc (the state 
of being farther or nearer than a certain point, with reference to 
an observer) and kalafrrte paratcaparatce (the state of having hap- 
pened previous to, or later than a certain event). After this discus- 
sion. the author still more broadly dwells upon the vanishing of 
these notions, I should like to insert here the translation of the 
passage, dealing with d'lllcrtam paratvam (Pr. Bli. p, 164 1. 6 — 11); 
..When two objects, lying in the same direction [from the observer], 
are conjoined to the [place] conjunct [with the observer; i. e. with 
the spot on which he stands], respectively by many and few con- 
junctions ; then , in case he makes the neighbouring object [i. e. 
the object conjoined by few conjunctions] his starting-point, there 
will arise [in the soul] of this one observer a ,, remote intellection” ; 
fan intellection, which resides] in the abode oi paratva , [and which 
can be e.spressed by the woi'ds]: ‘This is remote compared to that’. 
Then . on the basis of this [intellection] the quality ‘'paratvn is 
originated by the conjunction [of this thing] with this farther spot 
of space.” — • In order to understand this passage we must remember 
that every soul (just as well as space, time, and physical space) is 
omnipresent. Therefore a thought, arising in the soul, can be at 
the same tiine located in a certain object. And similarly as we 
have formerly seen that the human intellection ‘twoness’ creates in 
the things the corresponding ipiality, so will the intellection ‘paratva' 
create the cpiality ‘paratca’. ff’his parallelism in the theories of 
number and distance becomes more striking in Pra^astapada’s dis- 
cussion of ‘parafvastja ci/iacaJi’ . I have summarised his ideas on, 
this point in the appendix to this chapter. We may notice there 
that similar steps occur in the processes of paratvasi/otpatti-vinO^-e 
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as in those of dmimsijotpaUi-mnuce. 'I'he apeksa-buddhi is followed 
by the origination of [the quality] ‘paratca ■, this by a paratca- 
suma)iya-huddhi\ this again by a paratca-gima-huddhi, and this in 
its turn by a dravga-buddhi. The causes of the vanishing of the 
quality gjarutva’ are three in number; 1. the vanishing of the 
relating intellection; 2. the vanishing of the conjunction between 
the thing and its previous spot in space (in which case the object 
begins to move in the same ksana in which the relating knowledge 
arises); 3. the vanishing of the tiling itself (in -which case one of 
the portions which make up the thing in (]uestion begins to move 
just one ksana before the arising oi iXxe apeksa-biiddin-, then namely 
the quality paratva is destroyed by drai'ya-mnnca at the moment 
immediately following its own oris^iuation. INloreover the Bhasva-kara 
has constructed four complicate cases (by putting case 1 with case 
3; 2 with 3, 1 with 2, and finally 1, 2, 3 together). 


Section 3. 

M O y E M E N T. 


^ 1. Sutras hearing on moveineiif, conjunction A' disjunction. 

(Nanda Lai Sin ha's translation). 

V, 1. 1 Action in hand [is produced] by means of conjunction 
with and volition of the soul. 

2 And from conjunction with the hand a similar action 
appears in the pestle. 

3 In the action, produced in the pestle Ac. by impact, 
conjunction with the hand is not a cause, because of the 
absence [of volition], 

4 In the case of action in the hand, conjunction with the 
soul is not a cause. 

.5 The action [i. e. the upward movement] in the hand is 
from impact, and from conjunction with the pestle. 

6 Action of the body and it,s members is also from con- 
junction with the hand. 

7 In the absence of conjunction falling [results] from gravity. 

Js Owing to the absence of a particular molecular movement, 

there arises no iqiward or sideward notion [in the fruit, 
bird and arrow]. 
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V. 1. 9 Particular molecular movement [results j from ])artic\ilar 
volition. 

10 I'rom particular moltamlar movement results' jiarticular 
tiirowiiiLf away. 

1 1 Hv the action of the haml the action of a child ihas ijecnl 
explained. 

12 The same Tis action directed towards the killinu; of a 
felon I when ia lioU'-c st>t on tire 1)\' Idm j the hodv of a 
])crson burnt therein, is torn ojum by fire 

id Movement of the sleeping- [takes ])lace | in the abjcnee ot 
volition. 

N .\eliou in the grass ; arises i from eoniuneti(m with air. 

1 o T'he movement of the jewel and tlie approach of the 
needle have adr-^fa as their cause. 

10 Peculiarities of non-simultaneoiis conjunctions of the arrow 
are tlie mark of the diversity of its action. 

17 The first action of the arrow is from im])utse: the next 
is from resultant energy produced by tliat [i, e. tin' first ; 
action; and similarly the next, and the next 

1^ In the absence of propulsive energy, generated by action, 
falling [results] from gravity. 

V. 2. 1 Action in earth [results] from impulse. i)ipact and con- 
junction with the conjunct. 

2 ^If action in earth liapjjensl with a parti(;n!ar consequence, 
it is caused by aclr.da. 

d The falling of waters, in the absence of conjunction, is 
due to gravity. 

4 Plowing [results] from fluidity. 

5 The sun’s ravs [cause] the ascent [of water], through 
conjunction with air. 

b ; Particles of water flv upwards], by means of concussion 
with impulse and of conjunction with tin' conjunct. 

7 T'he circulation [of water] in trees is caused hy c/i'/rv/r/ , 

'' Condensation and dissolution of water arc due to con- 
junction with fire. 

9 T'he pealing of thunder is the mark of that. 

10 I There is] Vedic [jtroof] also. 

1 1 [Thunder-clap results] from conjunction with and disjunc- 
tion from water of the cloud. 

12 The action of fire and the action of air are explained b\ 
the action of earth. 

Id i’lie initial u})ward flaming of fire, the initial sideward 
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blowiue; of air and the initial actions of atoms and of 
mind are caused bv adr^la. 

14 The action of mind is explained by the action of the hand. 

2- 9 Conjunction is produced by action of any one of two 
things, is produced by action of l)oth, and is produced 
by conjunction also. 

10 By this disjunction is ex])lained. 

1 1 The non-existence of conjunction and disjunction in con- 
junction and disjunction is explained by minuteness and 
magnitude. 

12 Actions are [void] of actions; attributes are [void] of 
attributes. This [is explained] by minuteness and magnitude. 

13 In consequence of the absence of separate existence, there 
exist not conjunction and di.sjunction of effect and cause. 


^ 2. Q u 0 f u t i f> n s from iS'cniJa Lnl fiuiha’s Append'ix B: 

]). Y: ,,Caxdr.vkaxt.\ Tarkat.wjkara reads in V. 1. 7 samsl-rira- 
in stead of samjoga-. lie explains adnta in V . 2 . 2 in the sense 
of unseen natural, forces, the causes of seismic disturbances, of the 
revolution of the terre.strial globe round the >un, and of other actions 
in earth. He splits up V, 2, 8 into two aphorisms, viz. JjjFiiii 
snmg/infci/i and ri lajianam ca ieja]i-8am//ri(itlf. lie reads VIT. 2. 1.2 
as two aphorisms, viz. larmabhih karmruii giinair (/I'nFi/i and J/m- 
frnmriJiaflcFihlij/am ifi and explains them in the same way asVll, 1 , lb”. 


§ 3. Aiinoinfion-'i fo the-'se isutrm. 

The two ahnikas of book \ are so related that the tirst discusses 
movement and its causes in general, and the second the movement 
of the diliorent substances. 

Ae can distinguish in ahnika 1 four coherent j)assages;'l — 6 
the movement of a pestle held the whole time by the hand, 8 — 10 
the particular movement of an object thrown away with the hand 
(for I shall prove this to be the import of the passage); 11 — 13 
human action done in an automatic way-, lb — IS the movement 
of an arrow shot off with a bow. Tt seems probable that the third 
topic, mentioned, was a later insertion and that the ahnika origi- 
nally existed of three parts which respectively described movement 
of an object, moved by the hand, thrown away with the hand and 
thrown awa\ with the help of an instrument. 

'riie passage 1 — (i has already been discussed above (p. 113); 
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however, 1 should like now to draw the attention to the ineaninu' 
of uhkifjhntu in sutra 3; according to the comments of Camkaka 
Micra' s it means: a conjunction {HUniyofia^ oetween two ol)ject3 (in 
onr case tlie pestle and the mortar) giving rise to a nnrvement 
which separates the two objects conjoined, 'I'he delinition agrees 
with the context, tor the >utra> mention here the case of a hard 
object recoiling through the reaction of a hard surface. 

The passage S — 10 has to do with the notion /imlu/ia: this is 
defined in the L paskara (again under V, 2, 1) as; a conjunction 
giving rise to an action which does not cau^e the separation of the 
two things conjoined. This definition too is in agreement with onr 
text, for it is sjud in sutra 10 that a [tarticnlar throwing away 
results from a particular ■iiodaiuf. i. c. when we throw away an 
object with our hand, then during the time in which the movement 
of the hand is transferred to the object, no separation takes place 
between hand and object, and only afterwards separation is caused, 
not by the nodana, but by the samskara of the object. The traius- 
lation, therefore, given by Xanda L.vl Sixha as ‘molecular move- 
ment’ is quite misleading. According to my opinion, sutras 's — 10 
are to be interpretated thus: ,.A [solid or fiuidj object will neither 
move upwards nor sidew'ards, [but will fall downwards], when 
[literally, because] no movement has been transferred to it from a 
conjunct object. A particular nodana (transference of movement) 
arises from a particular volition. This particular nodana gives rise 
to a particular throwing up- [or sidewards].’' It is scarcely worth 
noticing that in these sutras vicesa has nearly the meaning of an 
indefinite pronoun. The insertion which Nanda Lai Sinha has made 
in siitra 8 is based on the comments of (j!ainkara iNIicra’s of this 
and the preceding sutra 7. This sutra 7 is merely a variation of 
V, 2, 3 (cf. moreover the reading, mentioned by Caxdr.vkaxta 
Takkalavikara and sutra V, 1 , 18) and is here in disagreement 
with the context, ^ainkara Micra, endowed with the gifts of an 
Indian commentator, explains ‘ samyogribhavrif as meaning by impli- 
cation; ‘saiiigognhhavat , prajjatnabhaord, samskarabhavucca' d) And 
consequently sutra 8 must be explained thus; „when there is no 
conjunction [in the fruit], no volition [in the bird], no impetus 
[in the arrow], then there are no upward or sideward movements 
[in these objects].” 

d'he sutras 11 & 12 are explained by Qanikara Alicra thus: 
though the movements of a child and aii action, done under excusable 

1) Cf. Prar. Bh. (». 304 !. JC; p. ^63 1. 2H. 
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angel', arc cttectcd l»\' volition, \--t tlic^e, as tlie automatic 
'action of the hand' 'surra V, I, 5), hrongiit ahuiit bv conjunction 
with the pcstie. do not cause illiiimifi or O'H.d rinii . Ai-cording to 
Caiukara Micui. the inoveinent'. made in sleeping, are 'caused by 
fsitali air’ \Cih//i/:/'iu'). 

|■’or the exphination of V, 1, 15 "ce the lun'kara-. the 'jewel’, 
referred to. is a inagicai ineau' for disc./vciing a rhiet: th.e nilr^tn 
of the thief's 'Oul causes its inovenient; — the 'inoveinent ot the 
ueedie' takes place iiv the iiiduence iH’ a uiau'uet, and magnetisui 
is according to Indian thougiit. a result ot the (ulr-ifa. belonging 
to souls. 

The translation of in IT. 1. Id by 

'peculiarities of uon-sinrultaueous conjunction.' . as given by Xauda 
Lai Sinha . cannot be aeci"])ted. Tile meaning is siin['lv; ‘the 
several...' or 'the paiticidar nun-simrdtaueous coiijunctiujjs'. 'L’he 
import of the suria is: what we rail a inotemeiu in d.aily life, is 
really a series of movements, in as far as eaeh moxenient lasts 
only one I'^nnn. In the first nioment is produced by noilana 

(conjunction lietweeu arrow and liowsning, from which the move- 
ment is traiisfet'i'ed ) : this kai'iiiri.n creates xtiHiil.-rirn '..impetus. Xaiida 
Lai Sinlni: resultant eiiergx t in the ari'ow : thi' creates — until it 
is exhausted. — a series ot suecossive km.niniii . 

'I'o almika .2, treating of the inoxements ot the .several substances. 
1 should like to add the folhtwing annotations . ^utra 1 uieiitioiis 
three kinds of Kriuniufia In which motion is produced. Sutra 2 is 
ail eo'i'ession . is explained in the Ljiri-'-kririt as 'with a 

particular cousccpicnce or as ‘in deiiation trom (oe. when the 
forms of ml tu ijDijn . nnniTioiied in sutra I, are Ineknigi. Aery pro- 
bably sutra d had originally tlie form- 'muiiinujahlince . . , opam 

was afterwards added d'lie sutras .) and < — 11 form an egression, 
some of them do not e\('n ri'hilc to the movements ol ivater, but to 
its states of aggi'i'gatioii. It seeiiis that ' inuldiiri puiuiin t iin stitra (i) 
should he taken as a ilnutilrn and as a synonymous variation ot 
',wil(inrihliiii]iriir,f in sutra 1. Lanikara. Micra and Xanda Lai Sinha, 
following his example, take it as a tatpnrnsa. Perhaps we must 
explain^ sutra 5 as follows; ..[in the same way as the fiames of fire, 
danciiiu' and moiiiig b\ tiie iiiflinmci' ol wind, cause the water ot 
the cauldron to evajiorati' U so do the sunlieunis, when eonjoiiied 
with ^and brought into movement ny i wind. In sutra S both 
freezing and melting are explained oy the inHueiiee ot heat: this 
reading is supported bv the e.xplanation ul ( aiukara Mieru s and 
In the older parallel jiassage in the Pi'a(‘asta[)ada-bhasya (see below). 

Verhand. Kon. Akad- v. VVetf‘nsc]i. N. HI. Will N*-. ' 2 . 15 
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The inv^kiii^' u[) iT’ rht- <;iTr:i into tMo });irt<. :i> lia> been done in 
the edition of (’andrakantii raikaland<ara'>, i■^ a wi'ak attempt to 
iVee the \ .dee-jika -\stmn iVoiu one mnia- aii-iirdity. Id)!- >ati'a d — 11 
tlu' 1 p i^kata. \\ liil't ''iitri \ . I , 11 witli lja><ta/iii rnKiiin refers 
to surra V. 1. 5 m nioa pi'.vr>ie:ii!\ (•■ui>ed', -utra \h IT e\[)!aining 
the nio'.eiueiit ol the internal oi-^'an, reier> with liiisldlyirnicijiii to 
V, ] , I inoiton p'yehieallx ean■^^■d. jH (I'ialiKi-l-rta . 

In ’pa"-ai!;e \ Tl , T. *T \'e whu-h deals with fi/inn/oii// and c'lDdiqn, 
tlie traii'iation of Mitra IT iiy \anda Lai Sndia -'eeins rather absurd. 
TTiai (luaiitie^ atv void ot pna.ities. aetuni' of action^., wa' alreadt 
stated in book I of the Dareana and need not by explained ‘bx 
luimiteiies' and maumintdr If the tradition of the text i> tViist- 
w'orthv, 1 •'honld like to render it- .. T'he quotation ofl •«-;//- 
t I i. e. oi Vll. 1. lij] ;_in the preceding: >utra, 
refers to the general vide]; •qualities are void of qualities; actions 
of actions.'' la siltra Id etiect and cause mu't be taken as asgre- 
nate { a r a I/O fin) and iiarts iafai/acu'. Conjunction exists between 
parts niutuall}', for these eau lie removed from each other; but 
intimate relation exists between the parts and the whole. Therefore 
when di'j unction rakes place iietween the parts, and the aggregate 
is de.-troyed, we are, strictly speaking, not allowed to say that the 
part' aie separated from the aggregate. 

'X T. f-’^/of-yoec-v m fhe l-’riK-.-Jihr/y/ti mt inofenn'nf Sc. 

The pa"agcs in the Ihaea't.qiada-bha.sya . treating of and 
its caii'O. arc partlx lonnd in the fourth book and in some para- 
graphs of the third liook chapter ,•? T 10 I'onjunction . « 1 1 dis- 
iunction. § oO jjraijiilnii , ^ oT k 50 iKlr-sfa. k 51 weight. ^ 52 fluiditv, 
X 53 adliC'ion . ^51 

1 slcdl u'i\c an account of these passages in the order in which 
1 have mentioned them with the excejition of jirtn/idnd A tnlr-du, 
for whicii 1 refer to i)Ook II chapter 1\ i psychology) A chapter 
\l lethics k theologx ,. 

In the book 'Litniid/i' of the Hhasya Xi 1 , the different properties 
which an; characteri'tic for nnrxement. are summeil np (see here 
book IV si-etion 11 table Iv.. In 'X 2 — b the definitions are given 
of idkHPfjdint , arui'<<‘jj(inf! , rihinirdiia ^ /ird-'<drdiid and (landiiia. llere 
iill!<i>jdhia (throwing upwards) is limited to the parts of the bod\ 
and those things which are in eijnjniiction with them. T'he definition 
of dn/lf^ejidi/d is similarly restricted, T'his limitation is in correspon- 
dence with the transitive meaning of the verb k-vjj. Al-nncand 
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(bpiifHuit) aiul jirdiiaraijd (stretching) are moveiiieiitN by which the 
form yittituue) of the body is altered. GdnKiiin is deiiiied a-^ •'move- 
ment which causes eonjunetimis with, aiul disjmictions from uiicon- 
tiiied spots of place'. Thi-^ clas-ihciition , if it may be called so, is 
very uiisatisfacto'.y. In origin it lias merelv to do with all possible 
bodily movements: our arms and legs we can move upwards, move 
downwards, stretch and bend, vre can go oni'selves to any place 
wdiatever. This ])opular di-rinction was sanctioned by the school 
which vainly tried to use it for scientitie purposes. 

SS 7 he gins thus: ..EGi! p(t7)cii:nli,/tiii a/ii ( 1-11111 njni-ticaiincepi 
fat-'idipld/iJ/iepi m ■'snijjralt/apan' nsulijral.iniiiini ca . [/ad ant/af fad 
npraf-iCii/nh} cat. Tew act/cp' tad (pinia iiam If id' Tn connection 
with the beginning of § 9, 10. 11. 12 it is neces-ary to explain 
‘fiafprafptj/ain' as referring to "ata ■■rii-riipicc:a.d and ’aiafpi'aff/aj/nm' 
as referring' to daitsatiiband/ie-sir’ [read. : /af--<aiiiuadd/iep.r\ So we get 
the following classification: 

A. (Movements of things which a. .Movements of the limbs of the 

are under the control of soul human body pai'fi'ot-a/iaceiiii) 
{pfmudhiAhitesi/) 1 2 = movements with accompa- 

n\ ing consciousness [sutpra- 
ff/apum krfnucd. 

h. .Mi.ivements of objects, directly 
or indirectly conjoined with 
the liody Uafoiimbaddiepi) = 
movements of which the effect- 
ing [isychical state exists no 
longer {amiprart/apam kannu). 

B. .Movementsofexternal. material = Kinds of movements which 

things {aHadlilAliifesK hnJtpc^t' are always \oid of conscious- 
inahdb/iu/(.’pi) 12 ness piprafpupaik liarmu). 

.la — paTicuv'idhniti lairnidiii (thus pamaiia included) 

Ah lY U = paiiiannin era. 

The actions Art are discu-ssed in 9 Aatprafiiapa-knfinn-vidhilf , 
the actions Ah in § 10 "pdiiininklaai painaiiacldhi hd and in § 11 
‘paiifraitiiil'fc.vi pitinaiia-ddla h' -. the actions li in § 1.2 sepp 

With the exception of the lew lines, containing the division, 
just described, § 7 gives a proof for the thesis that there are no 
more than live species of movements. drscusses the difficulty : 

is pamana a s\nonym of Iranniiii or is it a species of it'? 1 have 
given a summary of them in the .Vppendix to this chapter; 

15 * 
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thev are neither intere-'tin^ in ilnnnstKe- imr in relennee to the 
Yvstein. 

The point which lle^er\es ino^l attention in the ;ol!io\iii^' |jara- 
graph", i' their curre^poinlance with the 'Htia' oi tin- Dareana 
^ 11 'the eeplanation ot a-,//'- v\. ii\iil,iriil ’iiii/h.’: !,■■■ r lun ci irri‘spon(l> 

with V.S. \ ahnika 1 ■. ^10 Ac. wnh \ .S. \ rihinka '2 Ainl 

specialh k wuli \ .S. \ , 1 . ! ■ li ino\einent oi the hainl 

aiul ol the pc'tle ; 2 10 with '' -10, I'lrowang a\\,i\ /. 

k 11 with 10 — 1 ■ 'hontinLi: an. mrow. Siii.-e tne 'ante thoiigiit a^ 

in V.S. \. 1. i-j, 1 ' expre^.'Cil in the I’raiai'-tapaihi Hhas'. a p. -'lOO. 
1. 14 A lo. we may conelinle that I’l; ac v^r vi> \i) ^ eoii'iilereil ■ \. 

1. 7; N, 1. 11 — 1 •') a'l mere egre'^ioii'. Thi' i' in an'i’ieineiiT with 

the result which 1 arii\e;l at liv the analv-is of fhi'< ahnika a'oove 
p. ^ 1 j-iib 7 aikl p. 2 04 ^ ■) . I'urther my e\i)lanation 

of sLitra \ . 1. , deviating from VAMkAUA MicuA and Xanoa 

Lal SiMiA, become' attirined b\ coiroboratixe evidence Ait here 

P- -d-Mj. 

Fur the rest the description which Fi'acastaj.mda iut' given of the 
different stage.< in the movement' of the hand, tiie pestle, the arrow, 
is still more ridiculou'ly 'pun out tlian th.at vviiich we find in tin* 
■sutras. Onr interest is only roused at the end of § 0 where we find 
the fpiestion raised: is at the moment <.>i rec(.iil a new ■'utimkri i'(l 
])roduced or dues the old -sy/a/a/.T/y/ of the moving gc'tle continue 
' whilst only the direction of the movement i' changeirr Since thi' 
dilemma i' left open, we cannot sty that the Vaieesikas have already 
discovered the 'ininciple of action and reaction' as it is calleii in 
linropean mcciianics. Xeitlier do we find here any attempt to explain 
the (ihli'iijlinta pccoili*ic\ the lela'ticityi of the two 

colliding objects. 

§ 10 — 1/ from one coherent [ia"a.ge. treating of the movement 
of the diff’erent substance', i 10 and § 14 treailv belonging together: 
the first -^entenee of f 14 even belongs grammatically to the last 

ot ^ 10) treat ot sdnii/uiiii Tn it.s form': uoddiiij, (ihlinih'itn and 

! as a cause of actions m the four elements eaith. 
vvateiy tire and wind.. The rh-fiiiitions of iio hhifi and uhlihi lulln are 
the same as those oeeuriing in the 1 jKiskara (here p. 004'. At the 

end of k 14 iinrnlcn is onlv attiibntcd to earth and watm-, and is 

called the caU'C of falling. M ith referi.mee to the correspondance 
between the \ aieesika Dareana A the Ilhasya we mav state the 
follovving poiiits: llhasva book l\ k 10 and the beginning of k 14 
corres[)ond with V.S. V, 0, I A fi eV 10 {piiisjiiuija in three foi-ius 
as cause of movement of the four elements); the last part of §14 
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w irh \ . 2, \) 1 I iHowiiig or water) with \. 2, 1. — Whilst 

the e.uTe;">ion in V.S. V. 2, ■"> ami — 11 on the states of aggre- 
gatioii ami the oilgin of thunder .do not occur in the Bhasya, on 
the ntlier hand ') 15, the diS'UiS';ioii of ‘rotation by snuislinrft’ — 
a siibjt'ct, tile in'orvion of which in tlic Hhas\ a itself deviates from 
the plan of its com po-'iiion — i> not found in tlie siitras. 

\N li.t treats of two subjects: the movements of vital air and the 
lack of movement in plimical "pace, time, mathematical space and 
soul, file first iopi<- i-. iiut found in fh.e ^ aie. Dareami; ^ .S. 

2, 12, namely, to which Dvivninx refers, treats only of air in 
general, whereas in the passage of the Bhasya vital air is discussed. 
Its moiemeiit, whibr one is awake. depend> on conscious volition 

, liteiaily; volition dejicndent on vvish 
and avensioni; in sleep it depem.B on unconscious volition {jirana- 
/jrircakn-priu/atiia . literally volition, based on life, or: vital volition). 
The second part of Id. treating of the absence of movement in 
the four la^t sul)''iai;ces Am ), is parallel to V.?. 

V, 2, 21 (by rn miuI is implied, cf. here p. 113. according to 
the exniaiiation of Camkara .Miera’.sk 

\) 17 tir.'t treats (jf the movements of the internal organ and then 
of all those movements which are cau'cd by adrsifti. 'I'he movements 
of the internal organ are always etfected by the con) auction between 
this organ and soid (ef. "i'.S. V, 2, 1-1): tbe character of this 
movement varies according to whether soul is qhalified by eon- 
sci.ms Volition (fixation of attention), !)y uneonseious volition (at the 
moment when one awakes';. Iw merit ami demerit: a. at the time 
of deatii and birth, ef. V.S. V, 2. 17; /). in the case of yogins, 
whose >oub ma’, wander freely to any de.'ired region. Bor details 
1 refer to the eliapter on Psychology. At the end of § 17 we timl 
a di;-cu-->ion of all the niuTeinents lyv ^/c'y-yA/ -et. \ .S. A. 1, 15; 
\ . 2. 2: y. 2, 13): oi' as expressed by Ib'ayaistapatia (Bhasya p. 
;3dt) 1. 10' ..all those m'.iveinents in the gro.ss elements which are 
eapabh’ of hriuging advantage or disadvantage [to the soids] and 
of which no othcrj cause can i)e found In [)erccption or inference.’" 
M(ili:iJj'ii:lriii/hii jir(ik-<iilih<hi(n.i in line 1 1 . is explained in tlu' Nyaya- 
kand;i!T as hinhJiliiL-ldnifi:/ . 'I’his seems partly in accordance 

with the explanation vvliieh (kvxmuvivVXT a 'I'vuKAUAyiK.vitA has given 
of \', 2. 2. !i is, imvveo'r. eh-ar from the context of our Bhasva- 
])assige that fidrs/,i in all tlu'sc easf> is considered as a quality of 
soul (or souls) am! imt iii the seii.se ot the European notion ‘force, 
natural force’. 

1 have ah'cmly meiilioned ([>. 22d) that several jiaiagrajihs of 
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hook 111 I'.i till' ai'o ot iiitcre-'t tor our |)re<ent sulticrt, uum. 

vN 10 A !l s //. ./ A /■/Vy/’-O; ■ ;i|ul ^ oU oh \oUtiun, weight, 
tiuih.it\ . ;Mliu"io,n, .N,' „^/;v//v/. r-. 1 'liall ixi\o u suuiniary of 


these pa I'agrnph' 

with the 

e\i-- pbnm 

of tho'C treating 

on the two 

p'ychical qmihte -. 

oiiii.m 

A 'n /e'.'V/ 



The [)ar:-,gra|.':;s 

2).; -vv 

ami /■/ 

■Ijhilj.i; '.amiiud us 

much of the 

tiioorv of number. 

b; ’i,.. 

-ame wa\ 

a- number. 'O :ire 

conjunction 

and di.siuiictic'i! c. 

‘U'-uii red 

fii l)c ipi:i 

litii"- which have 

no objective 


foiuulaiioi! :iii(! ao- ha'i-.l ou i-rtnUal hy'; huiiian iuri'llfctioii. 

1 houo'U oMf 'lioiiu' a coiiiji'u'ti' j)ara!lc!i'ii'i I'lctwiaai tlu' tlieorv 

of or iijuui't!' lii a>.,l A, at -tf ili'juuorio!! . yot one tiiid' that the 
>ecoiul iiotini; liU' ^iven rhe to imieh tuort couiplicated disciij^^ioiis 
tliau tile tii't. d’hi' hiul'' it-- vria'in in a [)ei'ulair coneeptiuii of the 
notion vih]'~iiin. W Inl't eo.iijuncrion i-, U'cd with refereiiee to ohjeets 
which come into contact and tc! tho^c which abide in coiijuiic- 
tion di'iiinction i.s onl\ u^ed for oiiject^ which become sepa- 
rated. but im\er for objects which are placed at a distance from 
eacli otlier. 

s) lb pau'e l.'ib' l)''j,-in' witli -hai-acteri'ing' .y/z/cym/c/ in respect 
to causaiiry; ir i' cabci the ctHcient caU'c {iiiniifln'\ of the notion 
’ci'iijunct' ■ in the 'ame way C' time is tlie nii.iiff/i-lT/rai/'t of the 
notions •forniri''. darti’ A'n . rite independent cau^e .'/z//v//vc/'yz) for 
the oriu'inatioii of '-nb't.mcto. the dependent cau,n‘ (.yoyW'-w) for tlnit 
of qualitic- aiid action^. ! liave .lircad'' cwplaiiKHl these technical 
terni' in th'' Inrindnction. p 31. d'heio' we have bmnd that 
^riiinioijii is called an inuependent cause of substances, in as far 
as the mere (.■oiipim-ti.m of the [iart" i^ sup]) 0 'ed to originate the 
aggregate. The .sc/p//..y// c)f our haml with a tree caU'-cs a .sYZ/yy/zayz/ 
of our ljod\ wilii the rrcc. ,iiwa\s i)v the intermediation of the 
^aiiUicili/a . the ii;iicrciicc ol mir body in the pai'ts which compose 
it. i, a. in the hand. ,\ suniiioiia l)etwccn hand and j)estle causes 
a raovi'ment in the pcsilc. only in as far us there exists (inheres) 
movement in the hand. 

A.ftei- this di\idcd into three kinds: 1. conjunction 

conseipicnt on nio\einent in one of the two oltjects which come 
into contact; '2. couiunctiou '■onsccpient on movement in l)oth oipects; 
3. coiijuncrion dependent on another conjunction. 'This division 
agrees with \ .S. VII. 2, Of the two iirst kinds the following 
examples an- given. 1. conjunction between trunk and hawk; con- 
junction between the infiuitclv ga'cat substances and the material 
things of limited e\teu-ion: 2. tlu‘ conjunction between tevo wrest- 
lers or two rams, '[’he conjunction, caused by another conjunction, 
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is de.>cril)»'(l p. 139 1. 22 (cf. iiere p. 23() 2) as ,.a conjunc- 

tUjH (if soi:n‘//ii}i_(j i./j liKtrlice '.— not i„ncij/i/\ wliicli lias origi- 
nated inst now or some time ago. icith other fhi/igs \B\ icJ/ich 
ore dot cdd^en fi. (?. wliieh are not eomirosing j)urts, but are 
aggregates tlieiiiselvesl, Ixit hare coirt'iirtiod irith conijjosinf/ part>s 
[of the aggregate A]; — [a eonjnnetion] which based on a eoii- 
jiinction of causes [= conijionent parts of A] with non-can-es 
r= things which do not originate things again, i. e which are 
themselves aggregates; 111 and which is locaied in the etiect [= aggre- 
gate A] and the non-effect [= 11 whicli, namely, is not produced 
by tlie composing parts of A. just mentioned i.’’ For this wonderful 
and deep abacadabra we iind in the y i.aya-l-oen the following expla- 
nation, for the case that the thing inactive [A] lias just originated: 
(ef. Appeudi.x): 

„A conjunction of a /.iece oj' cloth [woven | from two threads. 
a:Uh a blade of j/ra-s-v (wldch has conjuncti'in with the two 
threads!. — this conjunction is liawd on the eonjunctioii of 
the two treads with the grass-blade, and is hicated in the 
two-threaded cloth and the grass-bhide.’’ 

This •cmijunctioii . originated by coni unction’ is subdivided into 
three kinds: ‘from one, i’rom two. and from more'. Tollowing 
examples are given: a. the eonjnncrion of a grii'S-ldade with one 
thread originates conjunction of the gra.ssblade with the cloth: 
b. the two conjunctions of [two] thread- with physical space 
originates a conjunction of the two-threaded cloth with phvsical 
space; r. the many conjunctions lietween threads and the weaver’s 
brush originate one conjunction between brush and cloth. The 
author surpasses himself by discovering another, fourth subdivi- 
sion (p. 1-10 1. 0 — lt*j- fortunately I can refer here to Nanda 
Lai Sinha’s translation of the I [Wskara (p. 147) where a parallel 
passage occurs. 

In p. 110 1. 19 — p. Ill 1. 3 the Bhnsva-kara remarks that 
conjunction is never eternal, becau-e — the -^utras do not mention 
this (cf. S. VII, 2, 9 — 13); and it is a fixed rule in the Dar- 
(•aiia that the eternality. if occurring, of a category is stated d- h 
All, 1, 20, where the eternality of / is mentioned, i. e. 

the cternaliti of a certain species of dimension;’. 

In ]). _1 11 1. 3 — 1. 7 tlu' Hhiisva-kara states that the conjunction 
of the ultimate atoms and plixAi-al sjiace is one of the first kind 
(i. e. a conjunction consequent on the movement of one of the 
two conjunct objects'!; and that no conjunction exists between 
omnipresent substances (f. i. soul and space-, space and time Ac.), 
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l)i_‘ca tLii'i' i' IK' ' t/n l»i‘I (‘I'll tiicni. 1 ill' ' II 1 / /iixh/'lln 

1' thrii lui! i 11 I'lf ( \ l)i;- La (Inii Set' Ilia i ! l--(.' ll"li ill oil 

.\f t];.- riiil n!' Id ji. ! I I L / 1 •) tile 1 ilia^v ii-kiii a i!i'i-ii"(‘' 

tiif a a !l ll' lia 1 L 11 H. I'n.ijillii !!■ 'U ILi' !''i' t w i . Lilli!'- 1. i 'i '1 1 ) It lirt K ill 
ilc''"!'- I'l i l''\ 1 . 1 1'l : ‘ ‘ ii'T L 1 ■ ! ..•<>' i:i ilii '.'iia 'ilii-i-t' iii 

I- ’i'!lli-!'!\ riit- (■( in! I lia'T l"!i Im •’ u. . l'' in . ' Uli't lull i li-'F 1( i\ Cl i h\ 

rlic aiiLMiiatnai n' Dn almiic. ! iic i.i'i I’linn i' ;-\[)laiiici! canrc 
rn.h ci acre •' Oci > 0 !> . \\c 'i'lii a' csaiiijilc ci\cii, liic cnii- 
iiuiclii.ii (li TW. i’m,';!' i.'.ic I'l' W liic.i !' ■ Ic'- c; ! Is'i a lliu\ cliiciir 
111 a I'l iiii ill I'l 1 , paiiiilc li' I'r ill' liiiri'iir laaiii iiiilulric' in 111 ' ii'Ual 
nuaiiiniu'lc" ili'l; icti'ai iL 

i'inam'h III’- i] I'ii'L"'! '! i 111 '[i.i , n in'f • ' ,1 1 !! tiu' ililU'Na ^ i I liail'C 
luvi'hed than teat n? i-ii..j'.iicri‘Jii .. in'. . Xjin'itiui! nf ir can. be 
'iiiijilitieil. I'iie eiiiireiii' Ilf tib' p-'Lc^i anil call iiC jjnt iiialel' 'lie I'nl- 
InwiiLa iieadina’' ! )eriiii';iiii am! eiiaiMeD ri'-itinn ni' ('i'iiuieiuni will, 
reference Cu eaii'ality p. ! -i ! 1. ! V a , niti'i.ni iiiiu Hiree kind'-. 
]. di.'j ull ih 111 . caii'ed 'i\' ♦m-Mriiien't nf i.'Le o: the ;wn nliject' in 
qiie'tinli,. .0. ili'Hiiietii.iii . i-aii'i •! in !iLi\emeiiL nf the I'.vn nbiect', 
3 . di'jum-tinii. .-aii'ei! n\ amithi-r di'iuiicnnii 1. •') A ti . Siiliilivi.'inii 
('.IT the TiiLi'ii 'pecl'T' intii ^ <i i'iiiiii-Ci'j’i‘hi"i and •i{iit'fi/n'!~t‘'hii(tiin^ ' p. 

1 -i i 1. 7 }L i-id i. 'll. L'.e]'e'.-;ail, nil p. i .j '2 1. 7 J!)'. 

l)isCLl''ioii 1)11 the aniiihilatinii ni cii'iimelini;. ;lM)r the la't three 
mpic' cf. lure p. O-'.’ih 3 A. •") H and s) la 

1 'ini, lid like to make a Tew luiti'' un 'nine oi tiic'e 'ulijeet'. 
Tlie fii'i 'idi-'iii ell-' Ilf the tiiin! 'pe,-ii,' nf d I'j unctinn - the one 
called ..L h'lhiii-.'ihlii’iiii'" refi.-i' D- llu- ca'c \'>‘!ien a imweuieiit ari.'e.' 
Ill line .\ 1 nt tlie fWn liniriuli' wllicll e(im])n'e ail ap'e'leu’ilte ; tl'nlll 
till' a I li')iilictin!i ari'cs iietweeii tin* tw'n pnrtinii' ,A A Hh the 
a li'n rebate 1' de'lrnied. and the (li'jiinetinii Incati'd in tlielwopor- 
rinii', ert'cets a di'jiiiietinn Ilf the iiKwiiig pnitinn , .V j j'roni its 
original 'put in ph\asi(-al 'pae,-. '!’he 'econd rei'eis tn tln' ease when 
a ninieim-nt f. i. ni’ tlie ha.al a eaii'e. i. e. a eonqiii'ine' part of 
the IxiiU'i. •.'licet' di'inneiioiis nt ilii' hand Iroiii tlm 'pn','. occupied 
bv it in iihi'ical and oiiirheiiiatieal 'paee. — i th(''e 'pots are la-re 
tlie noii-eaii-e' ihen tlii-sr- dl'iiuietiijii.--; iietweep the cause and 

the imn-eaiise eih et disiuiietin’i between the etfect ' i. e. the airo-i-e- 

• ' - O o 

gate nr ' the body and the iinii-t‘tli-et [i. e. the spots of phisical 
and inatlieinat mal 'pae(-j. 

The liutions and r/y/zA/.y, •-/'//// are dis''U"ed'in soine 

s\ Heretic 7s \ u\ ■i-'i’.-iice.-sika works 'c. tr- in the TarkaliliasT a '• in enii- 
neetinn with eaii'aiiti. in the Praiy-liliimi ;i together w irh , 
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i'.iid rlhJi^iiui \ and in the ^ air. Sutia with scaiii/of/a and 
cihlinijn. 'i'lu-M* arranuvnieiit-i a.n- lo^dcal enoiyli. if ^ve bear in mind 
tlir fart tliat cau'ality it>-rli arn.rdin^' to tin' \ airesika^ depends 
ritlu'i' 1)11 iii’uri'rnrr ■ i.n- rxnjun'/fion. Y n liiaiikUii ('or as it 

ha> been Tr,nidaK“d ii\ iNiiii ia Lai ''inlia 'natuiallv nnassuriated 
iKisteia-r’ i' a i-oiiditi:jn of ■•oiajuiirtion and disjunction.. . It is 
d ' the /.‘I'/ldii.'iidfiiiiti'frij the tmlepeii'lrnl i) 0 "ession of movement) 
of twii. Of oi' one ol' two tiiinu- the )\ ' aya-ka.iidalT gives resper- 
ti\e!y U' i'\aiu|jU-s: iwo nhimate atom-, an uhiniate atom and 
plivsiral spare,, tliis m ea-- of eternal things; — and [(5)] it is 
inherence in separate aiaides. in the rase of transient things; tlms 
we find i/df{isii(,}/ii . iiml rihli~'i!a hetwrcn the sense-organ 

of touch and tlie body jtiie sense-organ of tonrh. namely, is not 
a portion of the iiodv. !>at an .iddition to the body; tliis is clearly 
shown b\ rile fart t'i it tiie bod_\ is made of eaitli, and the indi'iyani 
are all fom.ed out oi’ ditferent materials; riie scjisory of sigdit out 
of light Y'c. a sihiiiarly ht tween an uitinuite atom and physical space 
dn as far ;is tile ultimate atom moves Throngdi physical space, 
whilst this remains at rest_; but //u/itiii.h/ii . ■•sdniiinjin and vibhaya 
do not occur lietweeii inu't and aggregate, f. i. thread and cloth 
(cf. V.S. Vll, 2, 13': betwemi two omnipresent suhstanees |_sucli 
as sold and spare; for these do not possess movement i. 

'I'ln* last pair ol’ 11 .]». ir)2 1. 21 — p. lol'l. 15; rf. here 

p. 23S § 5) roiitaiiis a widely spun out diseusjion on the anni- 
hilation of c'lhhfiiia. It begins with the sentenee : ..t-iunras tn ■^rrnrt'iifd 
riljlirnia><>ia li.yin/l.'dlrthl n Hiu'd-^itmjinyricad h-^uii 'ika >ti’ ■. 
it’ we are allowed to consider ' I's/i/iilyiird/' as an addition of a 
ropiist. the traiisiaiii.n naiy run. .,'i’he anndiiiation of every dis- 
junction ■happens v ilhm a e.vtreiuel’, sfioia tune’ {/■■■‘<aiUha} \i\ as tar 
as the Iasi roiiiunerion forms a lerininus” ; i. m when the object 

is nio\ii!g'. it is in successive ronjnncrions with a senes of spots 

in space: Init wlnm its movennmt is rh.erkrd by an impeding 
object, then ..the last coninuctioii ’ takes pai'-e; Ihe 'becoming sepa- 
rated’ is linisiicd ; wc cannot s:!\ anxmore licit there is disjunction, 
rihidli/d, 'octwciu ri!(“ .aijii’i -/ and />; they are simply at a dis- 
tanee from eiich otlie-’ . .Secomlly the anni'iilation ut disjiiiietion 
can be caused liy ihe annihilation oi the abode. The discussion 
of this point takes the form of a di.dogue, lb 153 1 3 — 11 con- 
tains the defendem's ixposition ■wim-ii can he jiai’aphiased thus; it 
may hap])en f. i. that, in the mo'nent following on that in which 
two threads ./ A ]} hccome disjoined troiii each other, the thread 
./ gets annihilated, then this annihilation will cause the anniliila- 
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lilii) ui’ the vil-i iii:-!!iiii !n-!\\ffn J A AA - 1’. lA:? 1 1 1 - p. 

1 .') ! 1, ;i -I'.fv ihr , , 4iuii«-nl,itii»!i' i4 :iii o^ipdiii-nt il’ (mic im' iwo 
wliii'M :n\- iiiniiiiilati'd , and tlii- aniii- 

iiiiafL"!'. naii'i-- th.* uiui'hdat loii ct' ih'- ilHimu-tiuii lintwiTU thn two 

L'dinc:'. ilteii tin- I'l dll', di-j iiimt i"U ^vd! liiiiiij,’ alioiii the 

ab'oiu'i liL liir di'iiiiii'ln..,! Ill liio iiii>\:ii^ ulijcct rmiii its ■'jioi in 

uhii',- r!,!' Miil caU'i- au'ain uio adi'i-iico ot the 'df/urn- 

■,■,•.1111 . Ill llin ’i,!': M'.!|iiiu''-ii>u' 'vliich tiui.'iic' a.'tioii , tliii" 'r the 

.n-tmii '\lll ill' " il! tan (■•I'.n will'll till' lll'iMIlM,' olljnrt 1' 

'Oiiiniliiiin i tni'i'ul 'cd ail uli’iii.iin loinn i And accovdiii!! to 
\ aicn^ika nonn-. p; n!!dln..> !,n.-\ni:;- at la an a!<>urdit\ . — Thn 
>o!iUioii. ov iiuu'e nn.-rni-rh' fim twn '"liiiioii- p. 1 a I 1. d — '' 
and 1. I-');, li'ivnii l,v tim dnu'mloiir . niv no In^s 'iditlf nxaiii[)ii‘'' 

of Indian dialtnUc'. Imt wiailil. I am aiVaid. •'Urpu'> tint patiniu'o 
ot the Iduro jieaii roadev. 

In t a 1 the Bhasvu-kai'a >tntns 1. that weitflit i' dm nau-n of 

tiie fallimt ot water and laith •of. \'.S. V. :2 . a and my e\])lana- 

tion ahove ]). t2:2ai. the faot that •wind . i. n, air. pO''e"e> weight, 

•'.vu' unknown ti.' tlie Vaii,e>ik:'>; nor d.id they ever otier an e.xpla- 
nation of doatiuii- and 'inking ; 'f. tliat weight cannot lie perceived, 
hut can ■nil} !>.■ oihned ii’a ■ dm i'a.lliiig of thing' .ef. V.S. IV. 
1. 10 : the j/re"ii!e whi'-'ii tlnnu''. when i.-arried. ex'-rci'e on our 
skin: tne teii'ion whieh tiie} caii'e m our nni'cles. i' not even 
allu..led t'l n 0. rh'il it m C'l’.inter.irred, i,\ eon j iiimtioii . \olitton and 
iiinieriis .sni,j'‘i-nri: : ei, I 'aiiikara .Miia-i ' v'xplaiiatioii of \ V, I, 
7. piloted altove p. -l-’l,: -! , tiiat ii i' eternal in atoms and trail- 

iSll'llL lii Uki’ii'l'k‘U’LU c'‘'. 

In 7 .j'l llnidity i' i-aiicd natural am! artiticial. It is natural in 

water, •ind artili'aai in earth and iiitiit. j U' I have formerly shown, 
the metal', owing to tin ir iiecaliar metallic giaiice, are considered 
liy tiie \ ai(;e;.ika' ,is lieing in e"eii''(' iigiit and as liaving weiglit 
Old} tiiroua'li add.itional enrtiilv matter ;. Natural llnidity i' eternal 
in atom' and iraii'ii-iir m aLtn’o-gate'. It i' not riidit to dent the 
exi'leiiee ot natioa! llmdii} on tiie ground tiii’.t water exists also 
111 fro/eii form me ./i.ohi/// . ef \ S. \h ‘I, for tils solid v'haraeter 
ot lee i' die ''oii'ei pieiiec of a 'iiiistaiirc-formiiig conj mietioii (or 
coiie'! ai . ' ■'• I'fi c i.il ru ,iiii :■'! I'd h Kdnii/hijdli’'^ of tin.' watei'-atoiii', wduni 
eonaiiiie,! to liea'Noiily lyelit i. e. to the liglit of tiie suiiiieaiiis, ef. 

al)o\e p. ‘I’ln I. l ina!!\ a list m given of tiie stage' in wliicli the 

nieltiiig ot e.irtii (wax \i-. and light {gold Ac i i' supposed to take 
place through the iiitluenee of tin'. 

In k •).•] ■'ineha i' mentioned of water (cf. V.S. II, 1,2; 6; 7); 
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it is the cause of its sticking to a suifacc. of it> fitness for 
eleaiiiiig Ac. ft is eternal in atoms ainl trmisient in aggregates. 

e inig'ht tran>late l)v adhoion, reincushe'i'ino'. hinvever, 

that the ^aicesikas did not know this i)rope!tv iis- cominuii to all 
matter]. 

Tn % 54 sani-s/i-Fira :'the property of hringiiig forth again a state 
which existed before) is divided into ' cw ■impetus, inertia u ljJi~ica)ul 
(the condition ot remembranee. ei’. my ifianter on Psvcho!og\ ) and 
stJnfi^lJu/pnJin (tlie returning to a previous foian'. — Impetus be- 
longs to the four gross elements and the eternal or' 'an i this is not 
explicitly stated in the Darcana: cf., howe\er. V.S V. 1. 17; 
V, 2. 1.2; V, 2, 14]; it is effected [either b\ the m.nvement of 
the moving object itself, or] sometimes by the impetus which 
inheres in the parts torming the aggregate i namely , as Crldluira 
explains, in those cases where a mass of water moves". - - Sfhi- 
t'lsthajial'n inheres in aggregates, formed out of one of the four gross 
elements. When these originally possess a lixe;! arrangeuieiit iif their 
parts, and, after being acted upon Iw a disturbing iiitliience, reiniiin 
existing, then they receive by this iHthn ijil-n their first form. 

[Ihe best translation tor fiiJn h.sfJiri/j(ih' would iie \'l;''srieitv' : vet 
we do not know, liow the Bhasy:i-kara wuuld applv 'iiis notion to 
water, wind and tire; in European elementary textbooks of nhv-^ics 
the molecular iorees ot expansion which ari'c in iluitls am! gasses, 
when their volume is compressed, are compared with tlie elasticitv 
ot solid bodies. Yet it is more likely that the Vnieesikas have 
thought of such [dieiiomeiia as; the returning ot the witm'-sui'fa.ce 
to the hori'/.ontal level alter interceded distiirbanci' . oi': tlie gviiiig 
back ot a current ot water Ac. into its former direction on tlie 
I'emoval of the impeding o!)ject. In otlier woiab. it is far from 
certain that the 5 aicesikas have grasped, the full importance of the 
physical notion ‘elasticity'. Yet we nmy considm' the cx])lieit st;'itc- 
ment ol the notion xthUhthapal-d a [irogress ic: tin* Bhasva in 
comparison to the Darcana. (In the oihei- Imiid the iiccvptiume of 
impetus, psychical retention :md elasticity undci- tin' one notion 
Sdiiisl-rh-a is umhmbtedly a great mistake. For the rest ir is super- 
fluous to Siiy that the Iiidiiiiis have never icidmed tlu' complicate 
character of falling, which results from the cooperation of repu 
aiid ijuniti'd , for even in Europe this ide;i w;m not givisped 
before the ingenious discoveries of the Italian founders c>f modern 
seiencef. 
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sN i. The (iHiti h I htf rn/ nf ('.s.s-j Cli.-Qi'i'e • m) /'/ Ijliuxijil l/'jni III 

eh. \ 1. 

liiblt’ tnr tl)(‘ \ 1 l!i 1 1< >1 1 ol ii !' I f ('n \i/ n Ciii~i<'ini. i~ej',ni'.i-ciiiHe'il 

(p. 112 1 . - 1 — 12 ;. 


> ihI It ifii liu^yd.nn ! Ln h 

f'Lii ! I ii ■•>'1 HI''' injif • li'i '> nHiH 
h'i h ‘I'll U' f li 
'll Ill'Ll IK 

ilr/{rii-'> h'lJill / 


\\ . 

\ sn iH '/‘iiT ' • 

T-~.\ \li'' ill'll. ,/ii-{'f/i^'i II /i 


■ '.V . - ■'H-jH’ t.'li'i.ni 

f r j -lif.lliiHf 1 1 >ll I I ifiin'ltlilli 


§ 2 . Coi!/ I'lletion ui'ijji ilnle:l hi/ c- nijo nr! mu ii.i'l Ihe (iiiuilinnlliin of 

eiiajunrlniii n‘yn,-“'i '/// !■, III vh. I i. lU, 

.1. S a 111 A (I p';i j il il --11 111 \ .: ^:i ii i! ilc.i' p. 23 I -. 

I’rarastupada-liliasva p. 13 '.) I. 2 2 . 

Saiiiyuu-ajas rutp:iiiiia'\a ciloi paiiha.yMi \:i n//ii.-ii<i i n i mm-.Mi „i 
flihhir nkrii-niia'ii . karap!!;>ai,i!!a'-iiinnua-p.ii''..iLa!i, kai-\ likar'i auatali 
sainvogal!. 

Explanation , gi\i ;i in iiiiiM 'n ii \i!\ \ Jii.m. \-kik ^ i/ii //u-lnrn 
(p. ^47 notn 1 ; uitii tin- iicip n:' an cxainiilf 
iitpuniiaiiiati'aM a iiiski'iia^\ .i (!\ itaiirnka'', a pa’a'-xa 

karaiia“^an 1 \ ogii lit : Iviiianas'i a tantoli ^-anriogiini 

akiiraiiL'iiii : \!!’'.in.‘iia ■ triia\ n'i'si na i 
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_\ali ^aiuy(jgaii 
sa ka!'aiia3\a . laiitoi' 

akarantnia ; vlraniaia 

sainyoj^al 

kana ; dvitaiitukii-jjate 

akaryc ; \]i'aiif 

jayate, 

//. Viiiai^ali < a 111 \ II g a-iv a . a c r a \ a \ i ii a i; a t I'ct'. here p. 232). 

Prara-<tap;u!a-!iljay\ a p. 141 I. 9. 

1. \ada, taiitvuii saiiiyuge -'aty. aiiyatara-tantv-arainhbaka aiiiyau 
huriiKi ’tpaihate, 

2. teiia kariiiaiiaiiii'xantarad riljhn.iiali kriyate. 

3. \ ilihagaeca taiuv-arani!)!iaka-.w,y//iy/^/-r//;,7(Y// , 

4. saiuyogaviarirat friiifu-ciunras, 

0 . tadvinaee tad-aerita^ya tantv-antara->r//y//o//r/A;y« cinavali. 

\ 3. D'd/iijiciwit <)! ijitiKiled bi/ d.ixjuacthjii occonliiui tv BhaA^a 
hvok III rh. 2 h 11. 

.1. \ ihhagajo vibliagah, ktirana-vihlulgat lyf. here p. 232). 

Praeastapada-hhasya p, 151 1. 9. 

1. Karyaviste karaiie kanna ’r[)aiiiiam yadil ida3\ avavavilntarad 
vihhagaiii kaioti, na tadakarildideeat ; yada tv itkaeadideead 
vihlmgaiu kamli. iia tadavayavaiitaiat : iti bthitih. Ato ‘vayava- 
kariiia) , 

2. avayasaiitarad e\a vibhagam arahhate. 

3. tatu vihhagavca (lravyai7inil)liaka--sr;/y//w/«-r,'/^i'7fy/// . 

4. tasiiiiii viiiaste )kaiaiiahha\at karyaldiava k dy) acai/aci-cindva/i , 

5. tada karanauir \artania:io vihliagah i kar\ a-viiiaya-vieistaiii kalaiii, 
>vataiitrani \avayavam apeksya) s-akriyasyaivavayavasya karva- 
^aiiiynktad nkricl/lidervij cibliilgdin arahhate, (iia iiiskrivasva, 
karanahha\ at ; uttarasiiuyogaiiiitpattav amipabhogyatva-prasaii- 
gah. Aa tu tada\ a\ avakai iiiakaeadideead vihhagaiii karoti, tada- 
ramiiiiakalalitatvat : jiradeeantarasaiuyogain tu karotv eva, akrta- 
saiiivogasia kaiiiiaiiali kalaiyayalihavad iti). 

hor example, see //nj/d-kora p. 794 note 1. 

!). \ i 1) h a g a j I) \ i i) h a g a h , k a r a n a k a r a n a v i h h a gat. 

I’raeasta jiada-hliasi a p. 1-5 1 1. 22. 

1. ladii hasie Idinni tpaimaiii ;a\aya\antarad vilihagam akurvad), 

2. akaeadideeeliliyo cbidfidu arahliia, 

M Vf. V.s. 1. •_>. 1. 

% 
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3. pi'ailcv/aiiture iiotina ara'»hate. 

!. t.-iila tL karaiiakanraaviMiagah — kaniia yaiii diraiii prati 
karvara iikiiabhiiuiikliaia . taai aj>eksva — kai\ akarva-rdy//y(//7„' 
arabbaiita. 

5. lajiaiiautaraiii k.aia.iiakai'aiia'aiiivuj^ayca kaiyakai’va.y//vp//w/77//. Iti. 

-1. Th/' ii'ifii,/ i/i'favilJlii ni-corili,ii/ to Bliaxijii hnnl- 111 
ch. ? <' 10 ihiil 11. 

kracaotaiiada-bhysya }). Ill i. *• :cf. p. 1 5.0 1. 9 aad here ]). .03.0 

rYiita'iddiiih i. Sa puuar d\a\ or aii'. atara-'ya va pithaggatimattvaiii 
prtliaga'i'ayai. ra;\ ir\ aiu ceii. 

Sa j>unar dvayoi ai’', atai'ii'ya \a prthaggatiuiattvam : iyam tu 
iiit_\ aiiaiii : auityanaia tii yiitesv acrayesii 'amavayu yiitasiddliir iti. 

'I'vag'iiRhiya-varnay.'li prtijag'gatiuiattvam iiasti, yute§\‘ acrayesu 
>amavay() ‘sti: iti p<iraiji[)arena <aiuyogaji siddhah; 

Aiiv-akaoa} ()' tv av!'ayiintaral.)have ‘py aiiyatarasya prlhaggatimattvat 
^auiyogavibiiau'au dddliau : 

Taiitu-putayi'i' ainty;;v.>r aeiayaiuaraidiavat para spa rata h saniyoga- 
vdrbagabhava iti: 

Dig-adiiiaiii ru prthaggatuiiattvaiu nasti, iti parasparena ^aniyoga- 
vd)}iagablia\a iti. 

XOTE. t.'f. the followiiiu’ pa^^age iti the (.'paskai'a under YIT, 0, 
9 Hibl. Tnd. [). 30ti. tran-^l. X.vxd.\ L.yt. Stxh.v p. 048-: Alie 
iii^ei’Tioti in tlie ia^t line i< by nio') 

..Moieuver. j/iifi-yiihlhi or uuroniluned or natiuiilly unassociated 
exi'tenee is a ucce'-'aiy. l•nndiliOll of coujuin'tion [Hainijojiam prati 
praj/djUra I . am! it i^ not po'-ihle in the ca^c of two all-[)ervadiug 
sidtstance-. For jpi la^^iililhi i-; A / 1 nicrcly the ''cparate existence of 
two. or one ot two ( unreiatt.n! : thing', or tin' relation of one 
thinu’ being inherent iii tinothcr a' it-< sub^tratunl , when the two 
[i. e. tile two 'iib^trata] luive Iteen externally brought into relidion 
with cacti orhcr.’' 

b.\ ut:lcfayacr,i\ ilNatn" tn this p;issag'e is parallel to ,,prth:igacra\Ti- 
erayitwim'’ in llhaswi ]), 111 1. ()1 

1 5. TItf afiinliilnlioii of di>sja adioii nccardiiiij to Bha.y/a 
tjool.- Ill cL -1 % 11. 

. 1 . \ ibbaga^ya vinacah, a c rti y a- v i n a c a t. l>t ('xaniple. 

Pracii'fapada-bliaM a ]>. 1 5.') i. 3. 

1, Yula dviraiituk;i-kaiana\ay!i\a iiincau i-armo ’t|iann;iin. 

0. nnu;v-antarad cihhajiani andiliate, 
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3. tadaivu taiitv-antare ‘pi karmo 'tpa(1\ate. 

1-. vihhagacca inut'; c i iiflrti 1 / , 

0 . taiitv-aiitai'a-karniaiia'' laiitv-autavacl cibhaijah kriyate. Ity ekali 
kalali. 

i). Tato yasiniiiii eva kale viiihagac taiity-autai'a-^«/y//oy'i'/-r//^Arr/// , 
7. tasmiiin eva kal(‘ ^ainvoga-viiiac-at ta/itH-ci/idc/ns , 

ta'Uiiii viuaste tailaeiitasva taiitv-ai)tara-.'-//>//<7//r/.s7/i;/ cindva iti. 


Tail 

1 e t'o r e \ p 1 a n a t i o ii. 


a 

hi lit t! A 

Jr thin tula A — B 

tantu B 

aiiirii a (tiiiri' b 

1 kaianau 

2 \ ibliaga 


3 kannau 

4 'aniyoga- 

5 vibhaga 


vi naca 

7 tantu- 

(■) samvoga- 


vinaea 

vinaeti 

viijhaga- 

vinaea 



B. Discussion on 'vibliagasya vinaeah, aerava-vinacat' Jst e.\.) 

Praeastapada-bhasya p. 153 1. 11. 

[Opponent]: Pvaiu tailiy uttui'a-\iiihaga-'nat|>atti-pras nlgah. Karana- 
vibhaga-’l)lia\at. 'L'atali pra(le(;antai'a-sainyogal)lia\a D itv, ato 
\ irodhi-guiia-’saiubhavat kannanae einikalava'tliavitvain nitva- 
di'avva-sauia\eta>\a ea nitvatvain iti dosah. 

(ildsses tVoin tlie X\ aya-kandalT, p. 10.2 1. 3 ckc. : 


uttaro vil)liagali 

kai’ana[sya] 

vihliagasyabliavat 

.... ^'irodhi[no] gunasyabhavat 


: s'.kriui.sva tantoi- akaeadidleeena 
sainain \ il)liagajavibliago not- 
padv ate 
: tantvor 

: uttam-sainvogasvabliaN at. 


('. Vibliagasya vinaenli, a e r a y a - v i n a e a t . 2d example 
f given l>\ the o|)pom'nt'). 

Praeasta[)ada-blias\ a p 153 1. 15. 

1. Yada ”p\ a-dv\ anukaranii)haka-|)ai'amanau /.urnni ’tpannam. 


Reuilhis: ill iH-X'urd.nici' with Ms. Yll and thf Xyaya-kandah. 
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2. aiiv-;uitanul ka.luT!. 

3. Tadaivaiivai.iaie h-mma. 

1. tatu wi'iiiuia a ka.ii; ■ I'.iiiaT'id d f,u \ aia 
5. ta(lai\aii\-au‘-ua-ka:'iiiaii;i ,i\ \ aaiKv,.,i'. . .r r"k'. kiiuut-. 

0. tato ya-UiiHii t'.:; kale vi'niiaiia ' 4\ ^ atuikaiui-'."/-, '/'-..a/.y-’/v nifhiih. 
7. ta'-miiiii e\a kak' yaiju 'iua- i 1 I’i.n^'ri 'ni'iiiil . 

s. ta'iiiiii viiash' Yalk.-rira'' a liv' a.iii'.a’iii-/ -a,'-, y, /,//:, r', ,i'h-i . 

0. t ay mail \ iru liii-mnia'.ank.!.' .aa mt >. adiai \ a-aiu i\ at ikannanu 
iiitvatvani. iti 


a ' ■ ! (■ t'li f f X j) i a a a ; i c n 


(liiti a mill h 

1 kai'iiiuii 
2 vil'liaga 
4 yamyoga- 
viiia‘;a 

7 dwaiiiika- 
viiiai'a 


Ri-'ii i‘i/i /)' 


n /< /' 


/; 


a vinliaga 


3 kariuan 


0 'aia\'(!g,i- 

\ ! i;ai;a 

^ \ii)'iiaga- 
viiiai;a 


D. Discuss ion Dll 'vibliayas' a uiardi. ai'i'a \ a-\ uuirat' con- 
tinued. 

Pi'acaytajiada-liiiasva ji. 1 a !■ 1. 2 

rOpponciit' ; 'rasiuad \ !i’Ddni-u'iriia',iinl»ii,i\an inrx a-iirai ya-yaniaV'Ta- 
kannaiiu iiiryat\aui iri. 

\ Dcfeiideiit J • Tautv-auii'V-aiira ;a-\ ihliajau'. lokaga i! \ adosali. Accai a- 
vinacat taiit\an' eva iiOari^o \ina'iu. ua tai!i\-.ini(;\-antai’a-\ i- 
liliaga iti litasinad utlaro \ ihiiag'o jc.yaic ; aiig'idx -akara-', ihliagar 
clianrakacaviiiliau’avat , tatay tayiiiiun ut|jaiiiK' liOliagc kanna 
saniiogaiiL kitvii vinaryati. iTy adoydn. 

tjloys t'l'oni X \ a y a - k a n d a i 1 ji. Did 1, 20. I'iic iu-'Citcd 
tigiircs and kUcr.-. rctV-i' to tlic t-dik- helnw Ox t!ic one. gi\cn un- 
der the ..lii-'t e>.a!n])le’') : 

. . . . d\ iTaiif iika-karaiie tauTau ■ /7 1 karma , ; urpaiinani. rant\- 
antaiad - ./' \ lOhaTa-, -7 inakalain ra.d.-anaiUia Auijii ta i if 1 1-7/7;- 
sauiyuktiaia ■'aniani \ ililianum ai'aliiiao-, -a ca \iiii;a^;is tantor 
I i7] anicw; : /y ' casaytiianad axaytliiia in. aha. ..aiaa \ a-\ inacaf 
tantvur eva vibhiigo Ninasuili, tantv-aiui;\-anTara-vd)hiigas tv avas- 
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rliitii” iti. . . . Yaflia karmiijail afigiih -akani-vibliagac cliarlr- 
aka(;a-\ il)liagali , cvaiu kaniiajad aiii(;u-^/^]-taiitii-ri^]-vibliagat 
taiitv-aka(;a-vil)hagali 


Tal)le for e \ p la iiar i o ii. 


tHutn A 

Uhtrn a uhkjii h 

i kurmuii 

2 viblutga 
4 samyogii- 
viiiaca 
7 icc. 


Relation Relation liu)!ii B Relation between B 
h — B J—B k akaea. 


3 ka fill an ■ 

'i* vihluiga ■) vibhaaa 
tj ke. 

vibha- b \ iblia- 
gasyava- ga-?ya 

stlianain viiiacah 

‘.I vibliiiga 

.effected by S*} 


£. V i 1) h a ga sy a viiuirali. ti r ra va-v i n a r a t. 3t1 example. 

Praeastapada-bhasya p. 154 1. S. 

Atliava; 1 . . . .(not exprebsedl, 

2. amev-antara cibhugo ’tpatti-samakalam, 

3. tasminii eva tantau kirmo ’tpadyate, 

4. tato ‘inev-aiitara-vil)hagat tautv-aratnbhaka-«/w//w/«-r///'7rt7// , 

.5. taiitii-kaniiana ea taiitv-aiitaiad cihJirijiah kriyate. ity ekah kalali, 

6. tatali samvoga-vinaeat tdiiii'-vutArah , 

7. tadviiiaeacea tadaeritayor vibhagakarnianor yugapad-vinaeah. 


Taljle for explanation. 
f until J 


relation 

A-B 


niiji-ii a. relation nnirii h. tnnta A as 
a-b a Avliole 

1 karman 

2 vibliagii 3 karman 

4 ar'^-sainy''- 
vinara 
G tantn-vinaea 

7 karuui-vinaca 7 vibhaga-vinaea 

Verband. Kon. Akad, v. Wetensi-h. Nieuwe Reeks. Dl. XVIIl N“. 


o vibhaga 


13 



I'l IK VAUj . 


■2 4-2 


^ K. Tttfjle-'s for the c , pi a not’",' <>/ panitru^iifi vuiCvuh. Pr:i<;nstii- 
imdabhasya book 111 eh. ‘o y 12 p. 104 Ac. aiul heie p. 221 § 0). 


1 ) a p e k s a - b u d d h 1 - V ! 1! 

Peat p. 

104 1 21: 

■akif.ta hn.lilhJj .i-,, 

A 


p(i}\tti'o in 

X 

ill-..'. i-fiiiild h 1 h 

nij r<t r> ‘I'l tiijiitf 

^ S 


© >> 

Jr, II if.i-hi. 0 

NO'L'b. I'he thi.-k iii'-. 1 

jcuniiini:;’ 

in 1 , lejii't-venTs the ufpnttl 


of the different stap'L- in the pr-.r.-., rhe thic-k line. l)eo-iiniing in 
4, the 1 ): jn'enetie 'i'ite. ni tin' 'ta”e-'. I he .iriow?' 

represent kfifaiinhsa e.iiisatioir. ' n nwpiii’ hi ileeline . • vninra 
(amiihilatioiii. 


2) samy 0 g a - V i 11 u e a t p. It)-.' !. 1. 


iilhjk'iCi-lt'i'hUti U 

l)nrnic(i^ -tj}int} h! 

pii 7 'at ca~S‘? f>h't Ufj/i-hti 

IjaraU'u-ifiopi-bifihUt’h 


\ .... 


■<.* ri'lh-'t i\' /, •! I'lKii 

'^'k-p'u _ h 

i-'J'/ in 'i< '< 



iipeksa-bu'bUiih 


,l-'i H'fiii c.' k'lr/nii 
iicnij ii-.iritiirOd >'\h}njgnh 

,/r <.h‘<ic)j<t-i'itiiii-nh 


4) dra V va-’pe k§a bud d hyo r y ugii piid-\ i ii a eat p. 1 Oo 1. 11): 


<! ppk!j<x-hud0hih 

!\x. 

pii rut r.'uj ha I'.ik' I'.i yn',! k' IP 1 , 1,1 

pn ratio ^ -ijnuijlj ' 

<ir,i)j-ir,',i,(,i,\i<l raJanjn 


'.a,, [If. ! (ii'irii 


*-1. Vi 

ill <1 nini'i ni'n ii h 


NO'l’E. The bumyopit, inennt in III. is rise 'Irdvi/arni/ibhakd- 
snmyn/ja (i. e. physieal eohesion;. 

•ij d r a V \ a -s a in y u g a \ u r Niaaeaf p 100 1. 0. 


iipeks^i-h'iiJJlith /■* 

iitii 

, '' ' >1/ \ • 
iiirnh'ain ■». V 

J 1 !,-pi fO.'.i-r.IJii’il.i 1, 

X \ 

idman ya-buJilfU'' 

ll 1 k-pl ..ijd - 1 nl>a>JU-> 

na-huddhi h ® 


Sigiiifieation of the lien. an eipher.s 

1 purnl criiHinrih'dijaa; karma-. 


II dirtyacunfannj c'lhhnfjdli , W \ sun) iji,yu.sij(i ci,ifityt/i : IN' pi tplaci nfiva/i . 
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()) sam y 0 g a-’])ek sa b a d d h yo r viiiacat p. 16() 1. 17-. 


xpeksa-buddhih 

paratcuni 



piji atvOdhd/'L’ kcirtfia 

(hk-inu'lti-vibkogah 

dik~pin(}u-samyoga^i'ina^ah 


1) tray a n a iii s a in a v a y y -a s a iii a v a y i - n i rii i 1 1 a - k a r a n a- 
11 am y u ga p a d V i n a cat p. 1()7 1. 1. 


ti P»>ksri-budd}nh 
pnvatvaya 

sdrnn }) ya-bnddhib 



pifide karma 

dik-pi n da^vibhagah 

dik-pui'Ja~sainyoga‘i'i7iat;ah 


Signification of the Roman ciphers; I pindavayave karma-, II 
avayai'aniarad cihhaqah-. III samyvga-'sya r'lnUcali-, I\ piijdavviaqah. 


^ 7. Proof for the the-'sis that there are on!// fire kmde of moceiiie/it-i. 

(Suiniiiary of Pracastajiada-Bliasva Book IV ^7.) 

p. 292 Opponent; One ought not to distinguish five kinds of 
1. 10 — actions, but only one. nain. (janiana. i. e. the movement 
14. which causes the successive coiijiiuctions with spots border- 
ing one on the other. 

1. 15 — Defendent ; There are two reasons for distinguishing five 
19. kinds of actions; \. prati/aya-' nvcrttt-enaerttt-darcaiiat, i. e. 

because [we see that any oceiirring form of action] is 
included [in one of the five classes] and excluded from 
the other four]; 2. ud-adipupamrija-eivesat prafiniyafa-diy- 
civi-da-karyu- ' rambhakateat . i. e. because [each of these five 
forms] brings about an efiect , clraracterised by a defined 
spot; and this in accordance with the use of the several 
praefixes ad ikc. 

p. 292 Opponent; refutation of this argument is based on 
1. 20 — the following grounds; 1. The. /irafyaya- nin-rtti-eyarrtti 
p. 293 (the respective inclusion in, and exclusion from a notion') 
1. 7. also holds good with reference to ‘entering’, ‘leaving’ &c. 2. 

.Vnd if you should say; ‘in the case of the last-mentioned 
movements the agreement and disagreement onlv depends 
on the difiercuce of the efiects. but not on a difterence 
in essence’, then I denv that there is aiiv reason for making 
such a distinction. [In this and in what follows _ ‘effect’ 

16 * 
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ivft'i's to the \i>ual iin[)!'e'>ii>ii caused in the observer s soul 
l>v the ol)jectL\c iiioveuieiit , cl'. Hlia.s\a |). 21>4 !. 2 ' iJitriinh' ; 
1. 4 ‘(ivei--‘^:ite . 1. () 'pariinti' . 

|). 21)4 Notions ^uch •eiitcriuu: , ‘leaving’ are relative, iu as 
1.7 - ID tar rli'O (le[)eiul oii the 'pot whci'e the ohseiaer is placed. 

So tlieu, if one 'iioiihl di.'tinirui.'h •eutcriiir:’. ‘leaving:' a' 
'cpaiatc cateri'o! L; ' , ii'tl '-xduh'^lrfi ra coiitu'iou ot claS'C') would 
aiise. Tcriii'. therefore, --ueh a^ •'cutcriu!,"’ Ac. are only 
ha^ed on diiieiciicc ot cllcct' 

]). 2D4 Opponent. But how can <e\eral moxeiueuts take place 
1. Itj — in the >anie object during- the same tinier In other words: 
22. how can dirt'ereiit pei-'^on^ who oliserve an object simulta- 
neously. have varioU' notion' about it' muvementsr 
p. 21)3 Defeiuleiit. But it is 'O. because there is diflerence of 
1. 23--- notions in regard to -enteving’ Ac. in as far U' difference 
]). 2D4 of effects exists d. e. in as far as the oliserver, placed in 
1. 1) a fixed position with reference to the objects and their 
paits. receives different visual iinpression', according to 
whether enteiing, leaving Ac. takes ]ilace',. So then, it is 
settled; the difi'erence of ni.)tions in the case of -throwing' 
A'c. i' based on real difi'eience of clu'S; lint in the case of 
■entering Ac. it merely depends on varietv of effects. 

^ oj the ilij'jh-ullii '.>s<iiiii'nijn ti'lieiln-i' (joinji m necpupolli'jtt 

or >subi)rdiiiate to fho nohoii ' iiiorenienf . 

(Sunnuar\ of Bracastapada-Bhas\ a book lY S). 

j). 2Dfi. Ibjundation of thi' doubt (1. 2 — .j). -- First solution 
proposed: (janifiiia is both a svnonvm itS /, arm an . and the name of a 
subordinate class which emlnares all kinds of actions not fallinu- under 

the notions; nfksejja/ia , aaili^ejjaiia , aluTicana and ijramirann. 

Second solution; (1. 12 — 1(>) (jamana is properly subordinate to 
knuDnn . but in a secondary sense the wortl is symnivnious with kartuUD. 
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CHAPTEH IV. 

PSYCH OLOGY. 

SECTION 1 . 

'HJE SOUL AND ITS ONTOLOGICAL PROPERTIES. 

i L Siitras beari/io upon Hie e.risfcnce of uoul and 
Hu ontolojji(:ul properties. 

J. Ill, ], 1 '!'he oEjects of the sen>es lire uuiver?ally known. 

~ The univeisal expeiienee of the object> of the senses 
is the inavk of fthe existence ufj an object different 
from the senses and tiieir objects. 

;J Perception fas a mark inferring' the Imdy or the senses 
Us its 5ul)'tratam] [is] a false mark. 

4 ^'ihe l)ody or the senses cannot be the seat of percep- 
tion], because there is no consciousness in the causes 
! 1 . e. the component parts of the body]. 

.■) Recause Aherc woidd i.e] CvU!scio\isness in the effects. 

b And because' it is not known [that any minute decree 
of conscii)usness exists in the waterpot Ye.]. 

It- That [i.e’. knowU'ditel which is produced from the 
contact ('f the soul, the sense, and tlie object is other 
[than a false mark], 

D.) .\nd activilN and inacti\it\ , observed in one’s own soul, 
are the mark of [the exiAi'iice of] other souls. 

//.111. 'P, 1 The aM'endinii' life-breath, the descending life-breath, 
the closing of thr eye-lids, the ojrouing of the eve-lids, 
life, the movement of the miud . and the affections of 
tlu' <ilher senses, ami also plecisnre, pain, desire, aver- 
sion, and volition are marks [of the existence] of 
the soul, 
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B. Ill, 2, 


In 

dwtance- 

IU*-- :i 

lid iteriitditx :ire cvplained 

b\ 

[the 



e.\;i!,i 

i' 

! th 

■'uli-'ta'a i-iics' and cteniality 

"0 

air. 

C. Ill, 2. 

0 

1 iis‘! t 

■ lii) 


mark of the cvi-ieiu’e of the >< 

ml ;, 



1 >C‘ 'U ' i 

:'-i t V 

• It. It. 

g eonlai. t o! the sciiscs \\ 

ith 

the 



unth 

ot 1 ;r 


a perception does not arb 

■c, 

that 



! Ill- 

' 0 ,ii M 

V.tjii. 

o!att:i. 




1 

Am! 

il l '111 a 

ei.immoidx -ob'tTxcd mark there 

is" 

no 



int'/i 

ence lit 

anuhinu' in paiticiilar. 




V 

11 left. 

■oiie ri; 


is proxed b\ rex elation. 





[The 

pro. y 11 

f the 

eXNtcnce ol the sold is not 

'olch 



ti'oni 

ii’M-lati' 

111 III 

■eau'c of the noii-app!ic:ition 

of 

the 



'A Ofll 

[t. 

1 othi- 

r de--iguati’' or obiects . 




iU li tlieix- aie •'Cii.'Uous t)li>L'r\atiuii> Mir percep- 

>iic!i :i' 1 :iin 1 Jt-vadiiUu' . '1 am Yajuadatta’, 

TIk '11 till’ll,- !' lin !|i-i-il lit luKTi-lirL' 


11 .\' ill till- c.-i'i' lit utliiT pt-ic’p!-. 'O. if ihr xiul, wliich 

is u'ra'iicil 1)\' !)ciVi.’piii.i!i . i> al'i.i ac-’ornpaiiieil witli, 
(or eiiDifs at ill', top of . maik' from whicli it can 
lit' in{ri-ri’ii_ . tiii-ii. Iiy nuL’an' of I’oiifiru'ation , the iiittii- 
tioii !),-’(• imi.M la'tt-noil to one ami only one object. 

1~ ■ Ib,’\ atlatta goc^ . '-la ji'iabatta yoev', — in tlicse cases, 
the behcl ^tliat their re^pectixe boilie< go^ is due to 
transfen-ucc. 

13 1 he traii'lei'ence. ho\ve\er, i,s doulitfiil. 

14 R.-caii'C the intiiition ‘1’ e.xt'ts in one's own soul, and 
because it doc' not c.xist otlierwhcrc, therefore [the 
intuitionj lia-; the individual soul as the object of per- 
ception. 

15 I'he intuition ol I’ has the Itody for it> oliject. I'liere- 
tore to -av, that, in ‘Dcviidatta goes’, there is a traus- 
tereiice ^ot epithet;, is ii mere faney. 

10 liu- traii'lenmee . las chai'iieterised by yon], however, 
is doulitful. 

17 But the tlioiight'- of Yiijnadatta and Visnumitra do not 
berume objeet-' [ol perception to them], while [they 
peveeivcj the ditterenoe of tlieir bodies, [therefore 
conseiousness not an attribute of the body]. 

1'' [The soul is] not proved [only] by revelation, since, 
[as etliei is [iroxed by sound, so] [the soul is] proved 
111 particular, by the innate as well as the sensible 
[cogiiitionj in the torm of T’, accompanied by the 
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inviU'iable !of^u<’li couiiitinii froih all nther 

tliiims], ii" t!ie‘ cu^-e with sciiml. 

Ill, 2, 19 Soul i" one, ^ince there is uo dille’. eiice in the pro- 
duction of ])lc:isurc, paiti, and knowliHlpc. 

20 Fluialify of souls is proved 1»\ status. 

21 ri’lur;di!\ of souls lollows; also iVom the autlnnitv or 
sipiiificance of the fastras. 


D. Vll. 1. 22 


Kther, in coiise'pieiice of it' \:i't e\[).'iiisiou . it inlini- 
tely lartie. So idso i' the soul. 


^ 2. Quolafioji froin I\rii/i/it Lttl Sia/iu>i AppeirHr B p. IV. 

Sul I (id i>it soi'l t/i //ei/eral. 

..Cam)kaic.\M'A 'I'AKKAi.AMKAUA interpret' III, 1 , 3 to iiuan that 
the sense or the object cannot ha- a mark for the inference of the self. 

..He reads 111. 1. 5 and ti as one apdiorisiu and explains it in 
the sense that as cognition is fc.und wirliin one eti’ect. e. g. the 
body, and it is not found within anotiicr cifcct, c. g:. a jar, there- 
fore it follows that there can ire iii) cognition in their coinhinutive 
causes (which must be the same in both cases'. 

..He explains III. 1, / '_cf. liere tin- ciiajtter on uiiiiiiuuia\ 

thus: Soniething tpiite ditferent is the mark <4 inference (of the seif]; 
[the sense or the object] cannot l>e such a mark. What this •something 
quite ditferent’ is, is ileclarcd in the 1 ''th aphorism of this elnipter. 

,,lle observes that in 111, 2. (1 — 1/ the author gi\cs in tlie 
form of a dialogue, eoidiary iirgucaents as to whether the sell be 
an object of perception only! o- of infesvisee onU . or of both . and 
gives his own conclusion iu 111. 2, 1'. 

..He interprets 111. 2, 19; 20 and 21 in the iuonistic sense, 
naniely, that there exists onl\ one 'clf, variously differentiated on 
the phenomenal [tlane, c.s wdnes'cd by sucii icxts as 'One onlv, 
without a second’, ’One shining being is iminamuit in all created 
things’, ’All selves 'oeeomc one'. 'Ail selves emanate from this, same 
self’, ‘Two birds’, \e. 

(p. V ibidemi ,,lle introduces \11, 1, 22 as gi\ iug examples of 
{ pari mail daln) which may ire both small and large.” 

^ 3. Evphiiiatian of iho siilras qiiuteil. 

Introductory remarks. - - if we aecej)! the translation bv 
Nakua Lal Sinha as mautly correct, we may distinguish in the 
sCitras, quoted in ^ 1, the following groups according to the meaning; 
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i. Sati'U' proving the e.xisteiice of smil 111. 1, 1 — (i. Ill, I, 
1^: 111. :2. 4:. 

:2. Sutras stating the ontological properties of soul: its su'ostan- 
tia! aiul eternal luiture 111. .2. o'l anil the plurality of souls '111, 
1, 19 A: 111, 2. 19 — 21'i. e may aild to this group \ 11. 1. 22 
on the iiiiiiiite evteusion of '(Uil ami .2, 21 on the ahseiiee of 
krtriiian in soul .et here ]r. 112 . 

8. Sutras, iliseii.-siiu’ tin- ilitifieiiee ootween soul and hoih , and 
refuting the opr.inuis that -oul i- known ox perception and bv 
revelatioii ill, 2, (> — 1 " . 

hat strikes us hmt is the iiregid ir arrangeineiit of the siitras 
whiclt bear on the first two --nbieets. In tiii' respect two suppo-i- 
tions ''an lie luinle: Either we we v consider 1 1 1 , 1. 1 — 1^ :is being 
originally the complete di'eiisdon on tlie exi.stence of soul for 111. 

1, 19 conipari' tlie exjdamitions, given further on ■, with an cggrcs- 
sion in the tniddh" of it i'll. 1 , 7 — 17; on nimijmlpen and 111. 

2. 1 — 3 as being the di'Cimsidi! on which xvonld tlui' close 

the treatment id' the two sub^tiara of all psychical phenomena. Or 
we may consider the disciission of mnnaH to have been iilaced from 
the lieginniiig within the two pa"age- on soul illl. 1. I — 19 and 
III. 2, 1 cV a); tile ie:isun for tlii' iu'ertion was the mentioning 
ot iiiuiiiuid ! I . the movement ot the internal organ in HI, 2. 1. 
If we aecepr the fir.st supposition, then III, 2, 4 would he a later 
addition, taken fiom the Xyaya-siltra 1, 1, lOi witli the omission 
ot hui.hlln or jTidiia to 'vliich the pree.-i ling aliidka lui' alreadv 
referred; and 111, 2, o would have lie* n added in order to get 
paraletlisni with the treatment of the other suhstiuice.s. In both cases 
the polemical passage ITT. 2. (i — lb will be of later dale. 

A. Ill 111. I. 1 i»drii/rirfl/rili is extilained in the rpa-kara as 
iiulrii/nii/li/i a r thrill, thus a tatjmrnsn; in 111, 1, 2 iiii/i(iul(ir(i-si/ii . 
‘an ohjeit dilfereiit from’ as a /nifiunh . the smuI iii'lri'/'irlli'>/jli,/iihi 
I kdi'ijirliliiji) ' rt l(eh/ii/it[ca' . thus a.s a dvandva. In (.’avik.viuv .Micrv’s 
commentarv on 111. 1. 8 we I'ead i. a. : ..Lest it he said, let the 
body or the senses be the seat of general experieiiee < /jrii.\/dflii\ , 
so he says, . . ” A’ ..'I'ljc ineanmg is that the Iming an effect oi' the 
body or the 'cnses i> the mere semblance of a mai'k , ina>nnmh as 
it applies !o the cognition proiineed by a !aui[), iind is therefore 
ni ulriia rioi is” {riiuiikr/ihha ■ 

[n other words; oidy the timt that soinething is a factor in tin' 
producii'm of an interiection, d.oes not make it the seat of tlie 
intellection. The sntra 11], i. 3 is thu.s explained in such a wav 
That the pronoun -w refers to a Hki'n of an arguriu'iitation , nplield 
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by nil op])oneiit, in thi^ case by a materialist. (Cf. V.S. IV, 1. 5 
and its interpretation b\ Canikara Ylicraj. 

According to Camirakaxta TAiiKAr.AAiKAKA tlic pronomi .w refers 
to the argumentation in the two ipreccdinu' .sfitras : tlius flie.se sutras 
would contain an opjionentA opinion • iji/rcaijtilsa'), whereas III. 1, 3 
in combination witli III, I. 1 '' gi\es the a 7//,//^.'7//A/. TliUs the siltra- 
kara’s argumentation <'an be parapliiased a.s folhovs; neither do 
tlie sense-oi'gans nor the sense-objects, which muloulitedly exist, 
prove the existence of tJie soul; !mt sonietliing else, namely; expe- 
rience. affords this proof; for intellection cannot sirise merely from 
a working together of sense-organ and sense-ubjimts , but supposes 
a third and most important factor which nun be called the soul. 

The interjii'etation of 111. 1. 5 as. ..iiecause there would be 
consciousness ’ m rather iorced; the emendation of Cuiulrakanta 
Tarkrdainkara seems necessary. 

We cannot decide between the two interpretations of 111, 1. 1' 
given by (,'aiakara Micra and (.'aiidiakanta Ta.rkalainkara without 
having settled the meaning of III. 1. 7 whieh (together with an 
examination of the eoherence of the eoiipile-Te ahnika 111. li 1 shall 
iliscitss ill the section mi (ini‘iiiil na . Tor the present we need only 
state that, no matter whieh of the two interpretations we accept, 
the import of siltra I'' remains the .same as that of sfitra 2; 
namely: we have to accept a soul as the subject of .sensorial know- 
ledge. Sutra 1>. however, expi'e.sses this thomrht in the form of a 
circiiliis vifiosiis. seil. in Xamia Tal Sinha's tumsiatioii ; ..'I'haTii.e. 
knowledge] whieh is prodiieed from the eontiier of the .me/, tile 
sense, and the ebjeer, is other than a false mark [i. e. is a real 
jirobaiis for the existence of rlu* ()i- in ('amlrakanta 'I'arka- 

lainkara's intei'iiretation ; ..Somotlniig rpiite different [trom the object 
or sense] is the mark of ini’ereuee | of the ,vc//‘!. ihis ‘souiething 
cpiile different’ is "that which is produced from the eoiitaet of the 
soul I or A-c//’l. the sense' and the ohjeet' 

If vve acee[)t tiie tradition of 111, 1. IH as trustworthy, tlieii no 
douhl the interpretation, given by the T'paskara i llibl. Ind. ji. lot. 
jNanda Lai Sinha ii 123i must lie admitted. Hut there are two 
objections to this: 1. tlie sntra Ineaks the logical order of the 
exposition in as far as it is placed between two diseussions on the 
existence of soul (111. 1. 1 ^ and 111, 2, d-t ; 2. the aiialvsis of 
Pra(;astu[)aila-bhasva , iiook 11 chapter 2 k 10 ;see liere book IV 
section III) seems to show that in the llhasyakara''. time 111, 1, 10 


1) Chapter X* sectieu 2 ^ it 
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liml imotlu'i' rt'ilacrii 'll tlsaii the one. uiviMi lo the |)re'eiit editions. 
Til iiiv iinnly'i' of t'li' [<:ir;iu:r:i|)1i , iiumJy, 1 ha\e distnigiiished '' 
p.hiits, wliicli ti.-yether iirove ilic existence -it 'Tin' iirst point 

•the soul the ct of '■'ii-'Otia! kn oviedyi-' (■.ine'-iioiui'' with 

V.S. IIT, 1. 1''; the "ix hi't iioitii' d — repeat \ .S III, '1!, 4. 

Tile re.ider uii! oi-'cr'-e tlnit pi-ii.t '1 of tin ;ine.l\ ■'ta! p:U'imni[)h 

(the soul a' jirai,al .iniTni irea.t' of a topic. I’-im hm which 

ocemv iigaiii ill liw li'i of p'\chic:c qualitn-'. --uinnicd up in [loint 
Tlieie c:in he no d.oui>t. rakijiL,' in c- ni'i-le 'ation the complete 
paiallelisiii hetween she Hha.wa-uaiauiapli and the "Utia^ ([noted, 
that the Hliastakaia i'-.llowcd heie the cxamip'e of the Daicana. 

Now and ni:rf.-i. which me nientii-ned in \ .^. 111. i. lU, 

are indeed iiothinp' ehe '-haii the i’.o loniis in which jn'iiiiatna caw 
-jcciir. 'I’hereiure 1 coiisukv it likely that the original ionn of this 
sLitra iuiglit have hta.-ii tor instance . ij,-iii:i 'ii-iiicrfh cn 
ii/itiij/ apni'aiA ^iTijph,: . i, e. ..activity aii.l inacti'.iyv are moreover 
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foi’ gi:itii;ii;itical or other ren'oiis- ^^lla!i^ ;iii the next paragi'aph) 
we shall coii-»i(ler ii PaA;; X'-'i' M’A da lets known tile pre-'ent pa'^jige. 

Aceonling to Xaiula Tail ''inhaA iran>lation oiir passage eoiisi'<ts 
of six pieces wliit'h we niav |)arap!irasc as follow^; 

(i. (fi — Pi. An o[>po lent (lefeinl-' ihe tlie-i' that the '^oul is known 
In nwehition. — in tin- refutation llie re-'tricted use i.f the word 
‘F i' referred to: noth ivxelation and inference ate tlie MUiiee of 
knowledge l»y wliich we know tl;e exi'tencc ot soul 

b. ilO — 11). An opponent I'ntend' the tlie-is that the person 
[i. e. >oul ; 1 ' ali'eailx know n n\’ pe! ceixtion : -o that inference i^ no 
more neealed. — In tiie iefntation it i.' gianied that the soul is 
[lerceucd. but inl'erence is still upheld as a corroborative means 
of proof. 

c. I 12). klx|)ie.'siuU' such as •IKwadaita, goes' do not imply that 
Devadattti’s soul and bui!\ are identical: for thungli the name 
Devadatta refeis first ot all to the sold, yet in this expression the 
name is applied metapliorieally to the body. 

d. (13 — 14'. An ()[)[)onent denies the metajihoiieid character of 
the expression quoted. — In the refutation the restrieted use of 
the word '1' is said to indicate that we also have a ])erceptioii of 
something else Allan onr body: soil, of our soiil . 

e. (15 — 17;. 'I'lie opponent (siitra 15' denies again the metajiho- 
rical eharacter of the expression ‘Devadatta goes’. — In the refu- 
tation it is said that we do not perceive somebody's thoughts by* 
the mere perception of [lecnliaritie.s of his body: body and soul, 
therefore, cannot be identical. 

f. (l^k 'file soul is not merclv jiroved by revelation; the restricted 
use of the notion ‘F in its original as well as in its secnndaiw 
meaning, gives a ‘proof in particular ot soul. 

Tilt* comments of Canikara IMicra on 111 , 'I - b begin thus: .^Sanjui- 
I'ftrse sdh/ (Uidui l(itl(i >ii ci’/ jjrdij/dk-ynii iadfi di'i^Unn 

iputtydl'^cttn (jr Iriluci/apfi I'ftuj) hTmthU itfiNfi : Xaiula Lai Sinlux: ,,4here 
being eontact, if im such perception take place as ‘This is A'apia- 
datta’, then there is no visible niatk. i. e. no mai'k the universal 
relation of which with the v/7 ////i/ lor what has to be pi'oved), has 
been grasped bv perce|)tion.’' ‘‘'utra 7 is explained by Canikara 
Miera thus (Xaiula Lai Siiilia): .,A eoinmonly observed mark {jsUnm- 
/lyato liriiidiii liTi/juiii') aFo becomes a luark oi inlerence. lint it does 
not prove the soul as soul, nor as a snbstanee over and above the 
eight substances.” (For the almost klentieal passage 11. 1, 15 — 17 
which bears on the existence ul wind, see here p. 15F). 

The insertion of ‘solely’ which we find in Nanda Lai Sinha’s translation 
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of Niitra !i, due tt) ranik.-'ra Mii/ra’^ coinnu'iit^, wliicli cnnrahi 

tlu' sentence; rihii p^'diiiiinuiii ilfni/un, k' n ; Naiiila 

Lai Siiilia'- ,.re\ eliirinii alinie is imt tin- piont' tui- the exi^teiiee (4 
the soul, but 'Xa'.’ Further this ^atia evphiuieil lu the Lpa'-kaiu 
in the following' wav ..'uuT tli.- -duI is jimvetl aLe 1)\' the iufereiiee 
that the word ‘F or the wonl ‘-oiii' suii't ha\e 'ouie de-iunate 

i or oljjective realitA edric'pnndii.ie; t" it , lieeaii'e it a word, 
like the word ■wateipoib Xe. Le-', if iiiiuiit he slid tliat it is 

earth Xc. wdiicli arc the designates so he sir.', ■because ol the iioii- 
application’."' 

fn the satiie cnniniCiits in sana 10 is explained to lx aii 

e(|uivalent of a sidistantive , in other woi'ils to be -i iionvinou.s w itli 
(Idi'niiiii •; perception ' : the iii'crtiuii . g'i\e!i in .Nautla Lai Siiilia ; 
■then there is nu need of inference', is taken from the L pa'kiira . 
'k}hi uut'iiiani't-pi'ui/dfdncif . 

The explanation of siTtra 11, gi'.en bv Xanda Lai ^inlia is verv 
forced, evidently he has constructed the sentence thus, .//p/n- 
prati/akiincad, dr^Jn nfiiiani iiTme [= or aecoi’ding to Lani- 

kara Miera- ^uiiibliiitu-winitiirild.'\. 'lriJI,ali:>''.i( [— ijranidn'i-iiaiiijjldf/- 
iidiiiiutlii'i-hhricu-iui inkn-iii.cai'fuiia-ji.'ttiilcnt , accoi'ding lo the same eom- 
luehtator] ekn ! noininative , — ekarai-yti/ika , says C’ .M "j pru pra- 
iiiniiciji \8ydf\. Herein pratyakpivat i' explained In the 1 pa'kara as 
follows: ..as e\cii when there is jierception oi water from a distance, 
yet inference of water by the mark of the h~ilnk~,-i - w-ateriiirds'; is 
made for the purpose of corroboration. So it has been said, ‘skilful 
logicians desire to understand by inference even what has been 
grasped by perception'.'” 

We meet with another hazardous interpietation in ~utra N. 
nrthniitui'ii-jji-dtiifiki^/i is there translated b\ Xanda Lai Sinlai as 
■intuition in which the imlnidual soul is the object ot [ici'ccption’ 
tp. 137); in the IJpaskai'u we find here the gloss : 'drUidutdrdi/i 
•''dtiiidsCd nljidiii . ydh-a jji'afi/dife , Hd ijrdti/dijd drf/irfiitdi d-prdti/dk.sdh . 

'The interpretation of sutra lb, "'dl' sophistic insertion of ‘as 
characrerised bv vou’ is more than doubttul, though Xanda Lai 
Sinha follows here Caiukara Miera who says: ..Lpdrilnt dhln- 

iiid/iikdi , I, i/d td cdfu'd di'dpint dhdiiiprdi>jdii<i /h ynd dktdnj. tatrf/j)/ 
xd/n/ekd ecef// di-ihah. 

I'iie translation of cdihririn'^Fdl b_\ Xanda Lai Sinha in sutra 17 
as ‘while the\ [iercei\e the diti'ereiice of their hod'. ’ is based on the 
Lpa'kaia. wlierc we find the para|)hrase ; ntrii'dbhedd/d j/rdpy// iwuX 
the grammatical rule: ■the ablalive has the meaning ot an implied 
absolutivp’. 
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111 tiiu cuiiiiiieiits uii sLitia 1 ^, given In the Ipaskaia, we may 
di^tiiigiiisli several [jarls: 

e X }) o s i t i (1 11 (if t h e o b j e e t i u 11 to which the siltra is supposed 
to give the aiwwer: ot' tliis I should like to qimte the beginning 
and the end; .,lt may lie olijected as follow^. 

'I’lie soul i> nut jiereeptible, 

since it is a colourless sulistaiiee, 
or a sidistauce without parts, 
like physical space . . 

.,That which has to be supposed as the substance of pleasure A‘c. 
must be established by revelation. There is no perception of it.” 

answer to this objection; ..ithe soul is perceptible, for] 
the eugnitioii T fee! pleasure', or T am in pain’ is neither scrip- 
tural, nor verbally eommiinicated, nor inferential, since it arises 
without the help of verbal communication or of marks of inference. . . 

inference, given in support of the thesis lliat soul 
exists; ,.It has been said [by the Sutrakaub; rabducad oyatii'e- 
kUcyahhicarad chym-aiddhei' , i. e.; from proof of a particular i sui)- 
stance] by invariable divergence, as is the case with sound. As in 
the substances, earth, Arc. the absence of sound is invariable, and 
there is thereby proof of a particular substance, namely physical 
space, in addition to the eight substances, as the substratum of 
sound, so on account of the invariable divergence of desire from 
earth, Ac., the substratum of desire must also be different from 
the eight substances.” 

the perceptibility of soul upheld; ..lest it be argued 
that all this goes to show that the soul is a subject of inference, 
not an object of perce[)tion , the words 'aluim iti nuildiya-yo/iyribl/yrini' 
iby the innate as well as the sensible cognition in the form of I) 
are employed. . . The cognition in the form off p/Z/r/z// ifi jTiruiaui) 
which is produced without the help of verbal communication [ntbdd) 
and mark of inference {liTiytA in one whose eves are closed, should 
be explained by the innate [idea] of egoity [in the Sanskrit original; 
iiiiddiye/Ki = (ihaiiitc(irntu\ and its sensible (or perceptil.ilc) attributes 
[in Ski'.; //ofiye/iu = pi'dinhia-diddln'iui y In this translation by Nanda 
Lai Sinlni the word "idea’, which would correspond to a Sanskrit 
jd'dh/di/d has been inserted: moreover the rendering of i/(i(/i/e/ia 
(gloss: jirdi/uiiid^iiJdlieiut) by ‘sensible or perce[)tible attrilmtes’ is 
very free :ind scarcely accurate. The literal translation would be; 
'by a secundaiy [notion], i. e. a notion which is based on an [other] 
proof. 

I'lie many insertions, needed by Qanikara IVlicra for his explanations 
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ainl lu' turrcil -.ur]! r.' I'liift iuterpivttal l)y ^snViitga, do not 

exactly ni'pin' Witii nnicli coniitleiire. \\ e nia\ sitcly conclude that 
an autheatic tradition \'dth i-ci'eience to the ineaniiijf of tlie passage 
III, .:3 , ti — 11 wa-^ not cniTcnt iii hi'> time. Our mistrust in Cani- 
kara .Micra.Y commeUT-' increa-'C-' when \ve see how they are con- 
tradicted i)\ an implicit starement in one of the sutras themselves. 
For whilst accordiiia' tc' hw ,li'CU''sioii-. iiuoted aho\e, the existence 
of Su'd !' proved liv interence. hv direcf perception and by the 
airthmit' of the (fruri. V.S. 1, I and .0 sai iXanda Lai 

Sinha p. 'Ill vV did ■ ..t'ou'niriou lias lieen i explained among 
substance-' . i. e in the books which treat of substances, specially 
in the ahiiika, v, iiich treat ui sonl: III, Oj Among substances the 
soui, tile mind ami other' are not object of perception.” — It is 
true tliat surra IX, 1. li ruus tlius: ..perceptual cognition of the 
soul rcsuit' Ti'om a particnlai eoujuuction of tlie soul ami the mind 
in the soul", hut this refer' to an exeeptioiiai case, to tlie peree])- 
tion of tlie yogiiis. M 

Xow hefoie ex[)iaiiiiug tlie Sutia-passage ourselves, we may notice 
i) that finiiamil'aiii doe' not mean as it was explain- 

ed hv (,'aipkara .Micia. hut is simply a denial of Crnti as a proof 
for the exi'teiice oi s(,ul; :L instead of complementing sutra 10 
uith f! iiiiiiti'iiiuiji'iuii'ixen/i we could interpret y/c/i// . . . as yi nonv- 

nioLis with /// i:et in later 'Choliasts; O; in sutra 11 we may explain 
drfitd <=:lr-sfe: as concordant with A/g/e and forming together an 
absolute lo'-ative; ntnutiti as a uimitta-saptamT, eka eirt as a nomi- 
native coMcoi'daiit with iii'aiiini/nh ■. 4) tlie translation of sutra lo, 
given hv Xaiida Lai ^mlia , i' not demanded, even if we follow 
the I pa'kara. itrnli/fiksd ■ |)erce})tional luit also looking towards, 
healing upon, referring to; is explained there hv cis(u/ai7i, ‘object’: 
now xi'e can ju't as well take this to lie, 'the object ot an inte- 
renee' a' ‘the object ot a perception’; hv rea.son of these alterations 
we arri\e at the following ai'rangement of the passage: 

d. (i) — hi. An o[)ponent defends the thesis that the soul is known 
liv revelation, because an inl’ereiiee !)y (A a nd/i/d/tj/a/o drsfaid 

\lht(jarid uouhl not pro\e the existence of a particular sulistance. 
'[’he siddiiaiitin 'h.ows that soul is proved by inference, because of 
the restricted ii'C of the woril ‘i’. 

h. (1(J — \1 j ilialogne lietween an opponent who upholds soul 
and body to be identical and the siddhantin who acci-pfs soul as 
a separate entity, d’his dialogue may be divided into three parts 


Cf. moreovi-r litv-' lnwl'- IT i-liajiti-r V sretKm 1 § H G. 
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10 — 12, 1;3 — 14, 15 — 17: ear-h pan heg-iii' with one sutra pro- 
nounced hy the ojipiMieiit. "i’lui-' in surra 1(> the oi)i)nnent raises 
tlie oi)jecrion: ’1 aui nevarhitta, T am Yaiiiadatrn'. rsueh 'tareineiits 
refer to | seii^^orial pereeptioi!''" and tlie sidd'iuutiu :in>wei>; if a 
[^seii'Oriall;, ' pereeixed prohau:. vudi iviereuee to the -oui wei'P seen, 
then thei'e would he one ■ unixei'':'.] opiaion on tlii^ niattej-. iipcause 
there xvould be certainty. a< i-^ the caK- witii | any 'otlier ])erception 
[whateverj &c. 

c. (!'') <utra I's yives greater di'liculiii's. Altliough tlm interpre- 
tatiuii, by Caiiikara .Miera. is vein force.i. yet no other seems to 
be puS'ible. 1 am therefore inclined to take tlie present redac- 
tion as a nTonit reading. T!ie oiigitud torm may perhap" be recon- 
structed bv a eonipafi''on with sfitra 9. If we, naineiy. pm the.-e 
sutras next to each other: 

..aham ifi <;ahi/ai(/u ci/uf'i-eh-n/i iwo'ijdi Icnm " d’ 

IS ..aham ifi )ini.Jihi!ai!Oij’!~tlj'ihu:n (:ahdaraJ ri/afireh'orpihjhicaraii 
fi^-esasnldhip)' ii~!t!ahnl:n]j ' ' . 

then we may notice tlmt vabdacat cannot iiave been the original 
reading; as sncl; I sltonld like to ptopoN.n ahiotii iti liu'hdij/di/or/i/ai/oh 
rahdaydi' cyatireliucyiiblncn rnd i.Vc. , i. e. : beeause the jn'iniary and 
the secondarv words ‘1' for the word 1. used wiiii immediate refe- 
rence to soul and the word 1. indirectly used. f. i. apjiliod to the 
body conjoined to tJie souli are alway,- u.sed ditferently [from the 
words ‘earth’ ike.], therefore. . . 

Although much in tlie passage III. 2. d — 1 ‘r remains uncertain, 
vet in eoneluding we ina\ state tliat originally the Vaieesika accepted 
the existence of soul to be exclusively known bx inference, at least 
for ordinary men. And it i-; thi'; .'t:nidpoinr xvhich we shall meet 
with in the Pracastapadabhasya. 

T). For III. 2,19 21 m-c here p. 2S, and tor VII. 1,22 here p. 157. 

% 1. The pnrarjraph in the Bhfl.'^ya an sold and its properties. 

A full analysis of the paragraph in the Idiasxa on soul has been 
given here in book IV. One pa^slge in thV jiaragraiih deserves our 
full attention. [). 70 1. d 10. as it pioxes tlie statement xvith 

which I closed the pieeeding paragra]>h. 

In Bhasva II, 2, 10 we read ([>. <0 1. d — 1 OA 

,.[Tlie existence of tiie soul as] an abode of ([ualities, is proved 
by inference, because of [tlni ('xistence oi J the ([ualities: pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion and volition \ II], 2, 4] and these 
are not qualities of the body or of the sense-organs. Why? 

Verhand. Kon. Akad. v Wetenseh. N. Reeks. Dl. Will. *2. 
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I’l IE VA1(;;>IK A-<Y>1'EM, 


•: 5 S 


1 ] aliKiiik 7 . •t‘i> '! ! l-urn!,- !jntrih]i n l'Ti < 

•2 i jji-nih^rncriHI rT^i 

■i) riiincoJ I runia-hhiicifisnt 
4 ' h^ih,ieitJ-'iiiripriifi^ial-'’(!tc^!c ca^ 

0 : ■ iriih'-ifi p! iii-i'ijuti r‘'hul 


!. c, 1 ' 'itL'tui'O (111^ ; jii.ili! !C' , ioiifil plciwui't' '-'cc. can 

'ne put ti spetiici' i.i jiC" '•.■nrcncc VNi’.ii tlic term ’1 ,i. i. ! See! lutppx , 
T feel lUliiapii;.- 7 .C. ■. 


■2' becac,-e 

tl.m 

t;ikr 

plaee at ' 

one .'pot . 

: for ('xplanation see lu'i'e 

p. •2(i-j -'Ub 

1) : 





o) becaiiise 

tiit-y 

lie' lU 

L/t last a^ 

long as 

the '.iibst;mee * in whieh 

the'.' inUei'c ; 






4. and be 

‘VHt'-’e 

thi-y 

arc not 

perceivetl 

bv the external organs 


of >eii7e; 

5] olj'O lieeiuise tile word d’ ^iised] dittereiith' trijui the woiaK 
•earth' Oee. -i. e. earaiot 'be useil iu ea<es where we use the name' 
earrli i:e.j 

.Moreo\er. ip, dY> 1. 0 — d iu t’ne same pai'n;j:ra])h i> of importance; 

..Since t!;e --onl is im;>crecptil)ic imcause of it^ suhtletv (.sr/'ohj///p/^d. 
it> e\i^reuce is pi-oved h\ the existence of i ure'aus. the auditorv 

i u — * 

organ eVc. •aiiich [in their are pro'xed In' the perception of 

.sound d'c.: fur we ^ee tliat in^trianents (organs) such as an axe. 
have to he used bv an agent.’’ 

From tiiese quotations we may conclude; that PracasTap.vua 
considci'ed iiifeix lU'C as the only .source by wliich oixlinary men 
'thus yogins excepted: know tlie exigence of -^oul, for he calls the 
soul imperceptible and has not iic'towed one word on the question 
whether the proof for the existence of mjuI is su|)ported bv the 
Cruti: mid that he attached importance to the restricted use <4' the 
pronoun T'; but only together with the fact of our internal per- 
ception of plca-ure, pain Wc. Further we ma\ surmise that his 
expression. 'hf''hiji‘ii'lr'ttiniji'atii(il'!<(tlcrd' (p. 10 1. S) is a reference to 
^ .S. 111. '2. 0 and his expir^siou 'ahainrnhdeiKi prtliicy-rid-nihdn- 
VjintireWd' a variation of V.S. HI, 4 . 9 (without the later addition ; 

iirijiaiiiH.-a'iii). 

XDTFl. In Hlias\a book HI chapter .2 4 2(> we lind i. a. a divi^ion 
ot ///g/,/ mark of inferec.c-.-; into two kinds; drdiini HThiuih k aama- 
niialij dj-.slii'ri A' an example of the limt kind we iiml; when 

some one ha> noticeii that a dewlap is peculiar to a cow, then 
amuher turn!, -ecing an animal with' a dewlap, he will conclude 
that It is a row; ,md a> an example of tlie seemid kind ; when some 
one .-'ecs that the hu.drandman. the merchant and the roval servant 
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reach an aim in consequence of their activity, he will conclude 
that those . beloiiO'iii'i to the castes and acramas, who are active 
but not for a visible aim, still must obtain fruit. — It is clear 
that Praea>tapada refers here to V.S. VI, 2, I tof which X, 2. 8 
is an untrustworthy variant); but we are not sure whether he was 
already acquainted with A .8. II, 1, 15 — 17 and V.S. Ill, 2 , 6 
la>t clause {dr^ta-lnHiain na vidyate). 7, 8, 11, where the distinc- 
tion of iJriftam and samnni/atu drsfam liTtficnn is app'lied to the infe- 
rences about s(jul and Itody. 


Section 2 . 

THE INTERNAL ORGAN AND ITS ONTOLOGICAL 
PROPERTIES. 


1. Sutras hearing upon the internal organ and its ontological 

properties. 


Ill, 2. 1 

o 


;3 

VIL 1. 23 


The appearance and non-appearance of knowledge, on 
contact of the soul with the senses and their objects, 
are the marks [of the existence] of the mind. 

The substance-ness and eternality of mind are explained 
by [the explanation of the substance-nejs and eternality 
of] air. 

From the non-simultaneity of volitions, and from the 
non-simultaneity of cognitions, [it follows that there is 
only] one [mind] | in each organism]. 

In consequence of the non-existence of [universal expan- 
sion], mind is atomic or infinitely small. 


Quotation from Naxda Lai, Sixua’s Appendix R p. lA": 
,,Canui!AK \XTA Tauk.vlamk.vea reads the words hhrlrah and ablrivah 
in 111, .2, 1 in a compoundeil form as bhacahhuvah. ’ 


§ 2. Introductory remark. 

Whilst the Saiukhya ststtmi has luqtostatised three psychical func- 
tions intellect, self-consciousness and attention-decision in biiddhi . 
ahamkara and manas , the \ aicesika ststem accepts only manas as 

17 * 


•2C0 

1 !ii- \ vii.i: 

I'iKA-stSCKX!. 

a seiparatc '.•igan. 

'II' dia,' 'ill 

i,-/i to be a (pnditx of nhnan ami 

according to ah pioi 
case cf LaJ'i'.i ra- ';Z. 


ihi iia\(‘ taken aha ,nkii ra :is :i 'pi'C!;d 

Thus Wc S a; th.'lt; 

( 1 ( i I ' ) 1 (i 

i.iT fun; tioi! o! the 'Old which con- 

cerns the (. ntmncr- 

!l ! '1 * '"'•U 'll 

1 ' :iini the exit of \\ ill-dcia'ions the 

\ tllCVSlkli \A ii'i' : 

a .-, p: il - 

. paraic i.r'_;:in, 'or that fum floli thus 

which 'tands on rl;.- 

1 ‘ 

1 *' • 1 » , X ' • 1 t 

'• m ; :rud ph'.sica! natui'c. 

In the i)r'>oi ; .r •! 

|[i‘ 

V- ci till' '1 |i..iatc organ and it' onto- 

logical iiroijcatb ' tic. 

(.'■■d v 

a 1.1 fi'-' Imw the \aii-c.sika' taught 

tnut ut ' iiUU Uu-'iiU itf 

tLc 'i‘ul 

1,1 oni\ liolil oil.' p'',c!iii'ai ipndily. 

either intcSlectio'; -c 

W lll-l Ci'li ' 

■ii or '"utiment. .Mthougl'. thissicw 


Uiav Ije fX[)lau. a'i i‘\ .'i^. raTi-ii a\jn'r'"i('ii inr file liiintatMU 
to‘ ■'.Tliicli i:ur " i' 'li'-ic.-T , 'lili it i' wnum'. I'ni- the 

most sim])!e iaat' nf cimair Ijo cxpluiiua! . we admit 

that simidtaiioou'lx a complex (it idi-a^ {ona^ tlaj ta.iutciit' of our 
cuiisci'aisues'S. wdiii>i a tiilii.ivui ioK'.juiit of p'^ycliical euerpw i' liitt’u.-ed 
(jver them, s') that one is (.-learlx' and Jinother oiilv iiulistiiicth 
a])pei'ceivi?d Moieover eadi ut tiic'e idea', I'eju’esciitatioiis (.Vc. con- 
tain a nuin’oci' of ..'UhUmuail com[)oiiciir j)ai't'(. and auain all. 
repiescntatioiis and ■):!!!>. are a'so'aared with an iuniimcralilc scries 
ui other suolimitial repi'C'eiitati'jiis. tlie existenee of which must be 
accepted in order t(j arrire at ii .satisfactorv. scientific explunati(jn 
of several facts in Ciur ])s\cinca! life. The discovery of the ..subli- 
minaT' — (omnected as it is with the name of TmiBxiz — is mi- 
douijtedly one of f!ie m<-sr imporrjmt stages in the historv of psv- 
cliolugy and it is ratlier stianue tliat never any of the subtle Indian 
analysts, who ha\e gi\en s.) much utteiithm to the psveholoo'v of 
language, have [lostulated thi' notion. 

^ 3. E.rjjln nation of the sntra.s. 

hi sLiti'a 111, 5. I only one Argument is given for the existence 
of the internal organ: tlie dependence of oui' intidlections on :itten- 
tion. Sgtra, i is a refeienee to il, 1, 11 — 1 3 , wliicli according to 
the probable intm-prefriTions of the Indian scholiasts bc.ar on wind 
in its atomical fonii. 'i'lius 111, .2. 3 would infer from th(‘ atomical 
size of iiinna--^ ifs 'ubstantial nature and etermditr : logieallv. there- 
tore, thi' 'Utra should ha\e been [ireceded liy VU, 1 . :23. 

Sutra 3 shows tiiat adso tlm Indian philosophers have noticed 
the rela'iojishi]) ht't.vcen ..attention” in perception or thoughr, and 
wdl-dccision. For the rest this siitra has been fuliv apjiicciatcd in 
the iutroductory rmnark. 
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In \II, 1, 28 t'ld refers to vibhacn (in sntia 22), which is in 
turn exijlaineil hy Wi-cn'‘iiJii-tnminiiOfiiitv(i in the I paskarn. "I'he 
rcasoniinj;. as uiulei'stood hy Caaikvra iMicua, runs as hhlows: if 
mn/ut's were conjoiiu'cl with all objects of (Icliiure extension, then 
it wuuiil he conjoined with all sense-organs at the same time, tlms 
siniultaiieousiy maiii cognitions would i>e [tussihle, hut this is opposed 
to tlie view, upheld in 111, 2. 3. 

lleally this arguuientation is not tit for jiroving the iutinite- 

siinidity of inuuti-'i \ it would only show that u-jntai, is too small to 

cover at the same tune the seat ot two iiiilnijaiii . It eusues from 

wdrat has been further said by Caiiikara Micra that he only thought 
of two pussilulities •• either nifrufts is indefinitely small or iudetiuitelv 
large, 'i'he dim iusiglit of the Vaiee.dkns in the real nature of soul 
and psychical phenomena, wdiicii are void of cxteU'imi and spacial 
relations, led them to deny delinite size to mHna-'i. A clear expres- 
sion for the truth, abstract as thi' is. eaiiuot be expected from 

thinkers who Ijelieved that saints, men of extraordiiiaiy power, 
receive the gift of seeing matliematieai s]);ice and time. (Y.S,,IX, 
I, 11 Y 12 and the Upaskara iiiidcm : Praeastapaila-Bhasya }) 1S7 
1. 7—13). 


4. The Bhu-v/a on the uiternnl organ. 

Tlu' internal oi'gaii has been fully di.-cusSed Pracastapada-bliasva 
iiuok II chapter II § 1 1 iyec its analvsis here biiok 14 ). 

It begins liy giving three proliantia ^lihaani) for the existence 
of manav: 1) the dependence of psyeiucal facts on our attention: 
2) the arising ot remmiscenees, whilst the organ through wdiich 
the original i.m])ression enteied, is inactive: 3) the nceessitv of a 
separate oi'gan for tlie perception oi' iiiternal facts. 

Further this paragi'a[)]i contaiiss (piotations from th.e Vaiy. Sutra 
(III. 2. 3: Nil. 1. 23: N, 2, 17) and [truoi's for the different 
qualities of the internal organ, (''n the whole tins p;iragraph does 
not offer dittienlties. Only one expression deserves ;jui- attention 
for a moment; ..^adhiirfinarifiraliariitfc<i/jr(i--<it7ti;ri(I ajhafcand', i. e.; 
the internad oi'gan does iiot possess eoiiseioiism’ss, because the unwished 
for eonsecjuenee would be that it wouhl pos.'C.ss file liodv in eonimon 
j i. ('. two masters, soul and mind, would govei'ii the bodvl 
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A. 1 . 1 

B. X. ] 


C. VI, : 


S C C T ION ' 6 . 

THi: PSYCHICAL STATES. 


§ 1. Sutrui hcuriiifi upon ffn’ p'<iichir(il ■^fdte-'s. 

. ij Attnuate? arccoluiir. . . . !miiil)L‘r>. . . . 

pleasure aiul paiu, clesuv and a\t‘i'-iiai. and \iilitions. 

.. 1 In cou.'equence nf the dilierencc of tiieir cau'e<, in 
the fiu'tu of desiraLle" and uiule^iraLlo . and on areouiir 
01 [tlieir] mutual opposition, pleasure and pain >t;uul 
in the relation of ohjeet^ different from each other. 

:2 And the non-inclusiou [of pleasure and pain; in doui)t 
or certainty is the mark that they are other than 
cognition. 

3 »The production thereof _i. e. of donl)t and certaintv] is 
by mean? of peiccptiou and inference. 

4- „rit] was” — such [modal distinction' a!>o .^establishes 
the difference between pleastire or [jain and cognition]. 

5 Also [pleasure and pain are not furni< of cognition], 
inasmuch as the effect, [pleasure or |)aini, is not olcserv- 
ed. wdiere [the antecedents of cognition] are present. 

6 [Pleasure and pain are not forms of cognition! , l)e- 
cause they are ol)ser\ed, Vvhen [there exist] (jther 
causes co-inherent in one and the same object [i. e. 
the soul]. 

7 The head, the back, the stomach, the sitals are in the 
parts of one and the same [body]; this their difference 
[results] from the differences thereof [i. e. of their 
causes]. 

2. 10 From pleasure [arises] desire. 

11 [Desire and aversion arise] also through hal)ituatiou 
to that. 

12 [Desire and aversion arise] from adrsta also. 

13 [Dedre and aversion arise] from racial distinction. 

14 Application to dharma and ndhannd has fo)' its ante- 
cedents desire and aversion. 
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r. \'I, :2, 15 Coiijiuictioii i of sou! with body, sense and life] pro- 
diieed hv them I i. c. hv (IJiurnia and aJLan.'ial Tis called 

. It _I L. 

hirtli!: disjunction [of body and mind, produced by 
them . is called death]. 

Ill I It has been ; declared that the actions of the soul 
taking place, sahation [resnltsj. 


D. IX, G 

7 

s 

9 

10 


lleminisceiicc [results i from coninnetion between the 
soul and the mind ami also from imj)ressiun or latency. 
So Talso is] dreaming. 

[So is] eon5cionsne^> accompar.ying dreams. 

[Dreaming and eonseioii.-uesr- accompanying dreaming 
resultj from dluirma vd-so. 

False knowledge '|_arlses] from imperfection of the senses 


and from imperfection of impression. 

11 That [i. e. nridi/O ■ is impeifect knowKdge, 

1 [Cognition] free from inperfection, is [called] r/dj/u ov 
scieiititic knowledge. 

D3 Cognition cT' advanced sages, as ahu vision of the perfect 
ones, [results] from dhanna or merits. 


§ : 2 . Qw)t(itio/is from Na/ida Lai S'ntJia^ AjipeiiduL: B p. BJ. 

C. To the passage X, 1, 1 — 7: 

..C.VArntAK.vNTA Tauku.awk.vra rec.ds safi at of X. 1 , 5 as a sepa- 
rate aphorism and explains it thus: Cognition aii-es. ■■rafi i. e. in 
respect of ohjocts actually existing at the moment. Cognition accord- 
ingly relates to past, present and fnt^-e objects, lint this is not 
the case with pleasure and pain, lleimn aFo. iherefore, there is 
ditference between cognition on the one liund ami pain on the otlier. 

,,lle reads ekadere ifi of X. 1 . 7 with X, 1. G and explains it 
as giving an adilitional rea.-on why j)le:!snre and pain cannot be 
forms of cognition, the meaning i)eing that ]ileasnre and pain are 
localised in the Ixnly, uhereas eognition is not so localised.” 


[ d. Xoteii to fhexa Bitfru-y. 


J. F 11 n 11 c i a t i o n of the psych, it* a! <iualities. 

In 1, ! , G the 'Utrakara only ennnciates those psxchical quali- 
ties huddhi Xc. which can !)e perceived li\ internal perception, hut 
adrxfa and sahjxJxara {hhurdtiad the existence of which is inferred, 
are omitted. 
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B. Disrussion o t' Ji 1 f :i !i 6 pain. 

Camkaiia aI'v'ua X. i. I a-; . '.■n-niiig tu Nupsa Sutra 

[, 1, 9 aiiil '■!> t X.!i\a\ika whii'!! taaclic'' that [)!casure 

is lA-aii'v a t'.i'i; !r ,■ !, UM_a'b':ir' tu attrihutf tui.'- pule- 

iiiiaal i.iiaaUkU thi -uti'; ; -i i ihi' \ a[;'i''^;k,i •^V'-tciu aiui--- iii tiio 
nlaac a: i" uaraaiix' iinCurai fi:a! it should 

ijliUrjlcrcL ISt- |JIx I:: UT J': 1 IV - 

ijiif, iiio’xt-tjVc. , T'; '> .uiiiciir^i- (-T iiiul [)aiii 1 " i‘hai'M(*tt‘- 

I'i'tiu lor 't-uTiiihiir , iu a.aiU/ lia-'i.,’,; uith iiit( liuctiiai--. And ahlioup'li 
accui'dinp' -u' . akaiM J. 3 ;i 'iniiiai' alltltlu■si■^ ni:i_\ l»e 

fuuiid in til,- iirni,.-; ; uai,, ^‘a!i.' i i’ do-uht and ciatniiity. ph‘a>uie 
iiiid p.uii ai‘,' , , lo,; ; I'ij! 1 • !iii loi'!;!' ot thf.sf .''tatc.-' ol I'oiiaiousiu'S'. 

Taijo!; la '.Ai'a 4 ■ uhl u'i'! a.aait;; all'. • explained a.s 

kktttj'j/i <ji' U' ■'•ut- it ■a, , \\ ith tlu' ( pa'kara ! lii'eter the 

[alter iuterpteiata;',. 'I'Lc 'Utra v ciui.l then in' an attempt to cha- 
racteiise semimeet ii- '.nparl'i a wirh .-eriaiiiyv and doubt. In as 
far as di.aihr and c.-iTainry aio ..'taye' in uiir re.seareh fur trust- 
worthy kanwlcdu’e they ate lieariy dii.-ti!ie'ui'hed from sentiment, 
'['lie Vai.;esika '\ste>,u. howevei . iia-. not -eeu ai)ie to clearly detine 
this Doijit. for oiiyinatiun iVo;;! per-vption and inference Avldcli it 
aivC' in'te'i!.: ' i' le.t liiiiio.al o, i.erfamti and doubt, lutl alscj ])lea- 
sure and [.aiii have this ..eiyin. 'rids deiieii.Ienfe of .sentiment on 
iutelle''tioa.s is implieiti;. .stated 1 ava'C-'nnda-! nias\ a book III chaitter 
1 f 3u and 31, b e')k til ■•lupre: 3 16 A !■ i In the Vaieesika 

Stlcra i.'orli percc'prhm,- ami 'i-urinpents are eoiisiileied to take their 
origin from a <':,iijnni:t!Oii of .ibjeet'. -eii'e-oroans. internal origan 
and siml ,A'.S. Ill, 1. 1"' am! V. 3, In'; tiio attempt, made in 
X. 1, 6, is thereiote al-o incon.-'i'teut with other parts of the 
1 taiwana. 

e mat parapln-a-e inid interpret sntia 4 as follows; cognition, s 
eijutaiii objects ’• iuit ■sentiments do not contain objects 
theiiiselve-. Init bear oii die uhjects of the cognitions. A cognition 
or sentiment, ndieu e.x pel im iced, is of course exjierienced as ])resont, 
but the obiect of the cognition may be placed in any of the tliree 
times, Tli.^ suitiment l)v its mere ■'uliji'ctive nature, lacks this form 
oi temporal I's/l.'ition. 

Pai ajH'nise of sutra 5; when a conjunction of objects, sense- 
organs, iiiiiid and soul takes place, tlien always a cognition arises 
and only -ometimes sentiments, (Cf. my notes on sutra S). 

Farapluase of sutra 6 ; tlie origination of pleasure and pain is 
dependent on difi'erent f|ualities [; r/dr><(r/, rdfju, deefia. pfai/afna'\ 
of which inteliection is more independent. (Cf. the Lpaskara). 
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7 can ^cai-cely he ba^ed ou a tru'twortli} tradition. The 
c\[jlaiiati(ni of tlic l'j)askaia i-' not only forced, hut makes the 
'^illra totally tran^^'rc'^ the Mdjjcct-niattcr to he discussed. I am 
inclined to take the Sutrii as a produet of uii'Liudeisti)ud oral 
cKplanation. Uriu'inally tlnm it 'would have had the enigmaiic form : 
oknd'‘<:e ami evpres.'cd the : 'upijosedf property (hi i ^onuitic^ pleasure 
and pain to be localhed in a certain part of the body. 'I'lien the 
formula eltiJt're with a clo-'iny it/ wa^ iif'.t para])hia>ed by eL-nriniii 
' der<r\ in order t(j miow tliar the conipound wa-^ a IririnadJiai’fij/a ■. 
further the ^epali■,te ..spots'’ of the liody were enumerated in the 
oral explanation a^ nomiiuitiw.^. riiuth. [.rxljium Ac.; and iinaliy 
was added the formula I'ld.rii esinl fotd'hv'.jt'i/p//// ; i. c. the difference 
in that ii. e. pleasure and pain_ en»ucs fioin the diillerences in the 
[parts of the hody h for io-tance tooth-ache i< ■ an acute pain; 
head-ache more a depre.^sing pain. -Ac.!. Althoiioh niy conieetnre 
may seem darinp', still 1 can adduce some hivournhie arguments in 
its supiport: so we read Prat;. Hliasya book IT chaittei' 2^12 (p. 25 
1. 4) that the cliaracteri-tic qualities of physical spaet“ and soul 
[i. e. sound and pleasure Ac. I are ol one moment^ existence and 
located in one spot; and ibidem tiook 11 cliapter 2 ^10 it is said 
of ,, pleasure, pain, desire, aveisieui. and \olition that they abide 
at one spot {ijvadcracidiitcn')-. ami the last-mentit'uied expression is 
paraphrased in the Xyata-kandalT .;p. So 1. f as follows; drvi/ate 
pradei^acfiUtcam ^vkhridlniii)) , /jade me S"klaai . rieosi me duhkham 
iti prafi/apai. 'I'afae ca enylreiidripiiiiihiKfcrdjIiai'its, fndcieemgi' jif; nam 
i://ap>//icrfti-c//ahhcaiTtf. Ic fe ranee, )dri//nrive/ai/tiii(l>< , fe ci/fi/j'/a- 
erttayo drfjfah, yatha re/jailayah : an ra fritjifi enJ, hadayn cyajjt/a- 
crtiayali. Tt is true that here a localisation of all psychical (pialitics 
is upheld in (jrdcr to distinguish them from somatic qualitii's, yet 
the expressions of the Xutya-kandalT ./jraderticr/fitram sukhadhiam, 
pade me suUiUhi’ reminil us miicli of our sutra and almost prove 
that it has been formerly otherwise explained than by Qainkara 
Micra. 

C. The concatenation of the [)sychieal statcra. 

5\'hen we compare the concatenation of psudiical states, given l)v 
Vakx Sutra VI, 2, 10 with the similc.r attempt in the Xvava-siitra 
(see here p. 15). then it will strike u> that the Xyava gives a 
much more regular scnes. \et both coitcatemations htive this in 
common that they eondune a very simple theorv of the inttw- 
dependence of psychiciil facts with the dogma of metempsvehosis. 

Thus 5 .S. VI. 2. 19 sho'ws the dependence of pleasure [or gene- 
rally of sentiment 1 on desire [and averdon]; the sfitras 11 — 13 add 
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!;;!iiKr oau.'O' oi' pica.'Urc (cf. tiu- I pa'kara The ii'e of the trim 
r?ijn [11 Mitia lit iii'teatl of' /rr/o i- ratliei pceiihai'. 

SiLtia 14 eonhilei'- iirncrlt'i. a notion which i> parallel with 
jji'ai'idiiu I'll ^ .S !. 1. I). riii'- iirncrUi originates Iroiu //7-/h/ aial 
•(re)a. L’t. ttie t\io link' Vo-v //,' i iin^inaiU ;'i-ryi aiu! prucrtii 
111 the I'n} ava-.-'Ciie-' [here p. 44). 

''htia 1 0 hai- a vi-j v eiiia:niatie t’urhi; (hii!ikttr:i -\lii;ra coiiimeiit'- 
Ujjoii it. Z/T'o/,'/,/ J l"j i' jifi' ! /ill !' Ill ilj/i !/ 1 : III siiiii i/i 'iju :ii,tiit'i. II III' rciiiilu h 
'yAf' I'llilii no nhail'UiiJ h -yilin l' d Iiriillfc. ‘A > h h ■unis III 

ca''t.fairaii’>i:djlr ijii mai'Ui n'n!,-yiiiidi wliieh is ttaii.'hiteil li\' 

Lal tfiAUA ['.7 ..Iruiii dieiii namely, diinri.in ami iiU'iirinii. eon- 
juuctiufi. 1 . e, biith. resiiiis. Cemiectiou with ;ion-pre-e.\i>tiiiy both. 
se!!>e aiiii iifc is lieie termeil '.•(.iniunetiou, I ilj/.riijn ayain ileiiotes 
di.sjuaetioij ut bodv and iniml, eietraetei'i'cil as death," in this 
expiaiuitiua fuf is rightly taken as a separate wofd. meaning; ..then, 
eoiisecp.teiitb. and ex’platned in idi,ii-iiiriil/iii,-,,ri/i,'i,iriiii oceiirriiii^ in 
:ne iirecedent siltra. Thus „,7/i oiiyinatt s trom iirnrrfli . Ct. the 
two identical link- in the X\ava-'eries. 

In sutia llj fifi'iiihi-irmiisii ''■■■ i^ rran^lated i»v Xamla Lal Siniia as; 
,,tiie aotioiii (,f tlie -onl takiuy ])laee" in aeem lance t'ith Tainkara 
Miera's gloss; /.y,/ fini ■_ ;-T til, ineative ii;a\' also have 

rneait a fetere.na' To the pa-sime whev,- tiie ~tiiutnnh litnuniii. wvvi- 

iii'Cnsseii. tliat is rt, .^ay to t!i • passage \ . O, l.')--]s in £) j^iw 

lost redacpr.ii, tie re''-onstiaie'ioi; ol whieli will be a.tteinpted in tiie 
iie.xt section. 

TJ. Mi e e r, g n i t i 0 n a 1 -Tates of s(,nl in general. 

After that tie' Siitrakaii! has li, -en—ed in adli'.ava ^Til and in 

aunyata IX ahiuKa 1-. piM-eepTioii ; m adhya\a JX .ahuika :2 siitta 
i •’ iiiTereiiee ^ he shi,itl\ inention-- in the tolhiw iiig sutias (] — 1 iS 
the remaining eogniriuiia) -taU-'. Tite' are gbeii without ehis.-iltea- 
lioii in the order; lememitianec 4i), ilre-am [1 . ()i, iabe knowledge 
(lib 11;. ti iistwofihy knowledge ' I'l) and inspinal knowledge (13). 
1 -nouid hke to mhi Inwe the following ai'n-'ilatioiis . 

Aeeordmy to the \ aieesikas an iidiniteii gieat sub-iatiee like 
sonl and a sn'o.tauee ol limited or inlinltesifiial extension niav sotue- 
tfines be eonjoined ami sometimes be separate; on tlie otliei' hand 
two inimitele gre;it suhistanees are a!ua\s conjuiired. Thus it is .said 
in siUra IX, 2, (j tor iiistiinee tliat re;niuis;-enee results trom euu- 
jiifictiou between the soul and the mind. 

1 he dillereiiee between svapua and mvaiiiiftiihlia is explained in 

ft f.'f. here p lia. 
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different ways l)y (.'aiiikara jMir-ni (p. Ill 1, (i) i. a., ..et'iam ecu 
I'/rC-^O liat iifJiii JX! ri'iiniihlid C(ll(l,tl!7i' bUii):x,'d iX ‘ . -i'Ca fJiW ,tti I'd/H 

fu t(tll'dh>lp(iitii~<iU!hi:ncojii,r‘laxfiiii><l-firi'ix erti" . Aecriidiiig vo this inter- 
pretati()ii ^cdpiidul'iku is t'lK ennsjiuus -Hate wliii-L takes piaee during 
the waking I'nun a dreatn aaiJ is sTii! untrusn* o; tii\ in eutisecpienee 
(II the inffueiiee wliieh th(‘ latent ininiessieiis, hanied during the 
dream, still pusses in unr soul. 

k 4. The Blup,a u.i fhe quaili'e^ and efote-'s e/' ihe ia/'/, 

A. Enun elation of the psvehieal qualities. 

'I’he psychical ([uaiities are entinciated hi Pi..\CAsrAVAi)A iu hook 
11 ehaipter 2 § lU 7 0 !. lU Ax.'; first are iiieutioned the typi- 
cally psyehicid qualities which admit of internal I'leioeiition , then 
merit with demerit, then sap'^kxra ui ([uality -wldch in the lOrm 
of ]>hysieal inertia helongs co all moving hodie' with, the iriclusioii 
of mind, and i;i the form of latency of -.mpvesdur. helongs to soul); 
after this are ennmeiated the general (ptalities- numiier. extension, 
individuality -.separateness), conjniiction and disiur.etinn )ef. here 
book 11' section IV table D). 

Tlie paragra]ffi eml.s with quMtatii.ns fomi tl-e Viueesika Sutra 

(in, :2. 4 ; Vl, 1, ; 5 : TX, 2, ti; 111. 2. .20: VI], 1. 22: V. 2, lo) 

in or.ler to prove by retercnce to the authoritative sutra. the exis- 
tence of the typical qualities whhdi can lie internally perceived, 
of merit and demerit, of sdipylHra . of pluralilv mnd individuality), 
ot inffiiiTe extension, of c-iiiimintLon laiid di'iiiiiction'i. 

The ([notation, proving the ocamrrence or' conjunction, and dis- 
juiictioii in soul, has the followiiig form; ,..\j„jiitlui'-ydj(tlrrif se- 
khinJhir'ii iiili-iikat rnd in i. e. ''U'cause | the 

Sutrakara mentions in \. 2, 1 h that] pleasme Ac. arise from, con- 
tact [of soul, seiisc-orgaiis. mind and object], coujunctiun [iKUweeii 
soul and seuse-orgau A'c. j c\is!s; and because this [contact can be] 
destroyed, di-junctinn t.akes place.’' 

We iinu add that this is not the only case in wb.ich a conjunc- 
tiou between th.e iiihiiitc .soul and a subAaiiec of limited or iufiuite- 
siiual si/A' takes place, '^o we uu-et e. g. iu the Bhasya book IT 
eliapter 2 § 0 ![). 49 1. to) with helween dtniuu and c/ccs 

at the time of wmld-creatmu ; ibidem II ch. 2 § 11 !p. S9 1. .S) 
scUfiyoiin between uiiiiihi. ludr’i’hii . nnruas and artha as a general 
cause of psuTiical qualities: ibidem ill eh. '2 k 41 ,p. 25s ). 2) 
mmyoga between dhncui and a& a cause of inspired know- 

ledge; ibidem III ch. 2 § 21 (p. I'r7 1. 2) aaniynga between nti/icni 
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and mu/ias as a aoiiditLoii idr latlectiou ur iiitenail |ieicf|)tioii of the 
p>}i‘uical qualities, ill eh. ,d \n uT p. 1. 0.0 Ac //<q/.Y i. c. 

<ni!iii:jqn\ of soul veith hodies. .SLiiM'-org'aiw. olqeel'. * iplea-iiro A'c. 

I'.io qiiiiue>seiiee of ^a„is~irii . 

Altiuuui'h coiijuiietioa and didiiiielinii aro attriliiitei! to -oiil el. 
lay aiiiiotaTi ' 111 here to \ l.\. 0 . ti here p. OOii . laiiie'' and 

uearii.ess are denied to it ; I’rae.-i'Uipad-i-l'IiaM.i inaik 111 eh. 1 1 . 

B. n i s e u s ^ 1 o 1 1 o t the p \ e iu e a ! (| ii a 1 i t i e '. 

Although a paSbau'e.- uardlei to '■•.lie. Suira X. 1. ! i ia which 

seiitiuieiit ;s eharaeterised iu eoiupari'oii I'ligniTi- ii i-' laekiiig 

in the Bhilsya. still the [I't’elueal riiuiiitie' are hroadl} di'eu'sed. 
partly iu hook III eh-apter 1 ,-peelaily kOE- OdA partly iu book 
III c-hapte-T 0 y 40 A'e. 

In I'iuuk 111 ch. 1 y OO (lal/l'Iia, 'ce//a-, 'Av.qv/ and jinii/al mt 

are called u^dinUnn-jriiijoi'ctiiihliakfih , and ni t 01 h/"ldh ^ dliamui. 
adJianna, sro/i-ykri/r/ i<uiitnaajafiiai'a)iih!:{u:'l!i . ’I'liat is to -sa'. . ■'eiiti- 
nient may cause \vi.sii oi avcision, but not another seiiliiiienl : but 

iiitelleetiou iua\ cause an intelleetion ju't as well U' some otlier 

psychical state. 

In the same cluqiter y 02 and Od hthklh' . -sokha. dnhUnt. lerhu 
anti uremia are calledi ■irT'iqi'oijaxa'inoceinrdiiihhnkril , whilst pruyakta 
is termed jjaTah'fn'i'iiiihhdl.'ftli . ! hat to sac : the tir't p^tehiial 

cpialities give all I'i.si- to otlier p-tehical stat(*s. whei'ea' will-d.tei'ioii 
IS tolhrweil by inovemenrs ol tlm bodv. or a- we also mav e.xpre'S 
it: the tii'st psychical quali'ii> ..nnmaneia . the ivill ..tran- 

sient" causality. 

Before leaving this chapter of the Bhasta I should like to add 
a tew annotations to •> dd. tvliere 'a'.nung oilier qualities^ the ji.sy- 
eliical stares ai'e called di/ncoddrdrqdbhdriiiah , i. e. not hmlirc’ as 
long as their anode Joes. .Vbouf nio't ot tlie con''''ious states we 
can, however, say still more. In the .--ame war', iianuir. as tlie 

aicesika sy.^tem has e.\aggeratcd the limitation of oiii- coii.scioim- 
ness. by acctqitiiig the doctrine tliat oniv one representation can be 
pre-eiit to im during one im, incut, s-. it, ha- aUu n.^d too -haiji 
an exprc'.sion lor the iliictuati-a! o! our l•lnl^(■!l)Usl|e■.-. \\\ hare 
iiaineh , seen in the expo-itiou ni Praea.sTapada’s theoiw <4 iiiiin!;ci- 
that every iiiteHection lia- only one mouient’.s existence, nr if \vi> 
imply its pre-paratoiy and decaying state-, at rim utmo-t an cxistcni'c 
of three moment.-. Apparently it ha- not been possible I'or the 
Vaice.sika system to strictir adhere to ibis rierv, so that in coiir-c 


brtwf'ei) niid jiba'-ur*'. 
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(if tiiiit" iiicL't with tlie term dlirn-ra'uh'iIidjTinna , which expresses 
a loii^'er (huatioii uf one intellection wliicli is due to a constant 
revival hroim-hT about hy our attention (cf. e. g. \vaya-kandall p. 124 
1. )). 191 1. 11;.' 

Tile di^eU'-:>ion of the p-yeliical states, given in Ihai,-. Bhasva book 
ill eh. 2 'ilb, i' on the whole of little interest. We find here 
deiinitioii', divisions, eau-es and etlect'; of the different psychical 
(pialitii.s enumeratei' without leceiving real psychological informa- 
tiuii. So desire is divided in ^ according to the objects to which 
it is attached. Further we may notice that in this paragraph there 
is no alhi.-'ioii to ^ .S. VI, 2, II — 13, unless in the ndi oisul-hndy- 
(ijji’lsjf. WhiKi § 1"' gives detinitiuus of the different kinds of iccJtu, 
\ 49 onlv an enunciation of the species oidcesn-. probably we may 
state here a fault of the tradition of our text. In § 50 we meet 
with a division of pi'wiaiaa into jirchia-purcaliuli pruyatnah . which 
we should term ..reflexes and automatic movements” and k-chn- 
tlce^upurcahah prayninah. Among, the ffrst kind of prayafna the 
Khasyakara also reckons the ffrst movement of /ncuias after one's 
awaking from sleep. In ^ 54 (p. .267 1. 2 — 13) bhacanu is 
discussed; it is the cause of remembrance and recognition with 
reference to seen, heard and experienced objects, it is destroyed by 
[contradictory] intellection, by drunkenness and pain; it is origi- 
nated from 1) pat up rat y ay a , i. e. an impressive notion, for instance 
the perception which a donkey makes on an inhabitant of the 
Dekhan [in which country this animal does not occur], 2) ahhyum, 
repetition, such as a pupil applies in order to master a science or 
a handicraft; 3) adara i. e. intere.st, o\' prayat/niiifaya (a surplus 
of exertion') as (I'rJmiAUA pharaphrases it; for instance people, trust- 
ing in the tradition that at a certain date of the year (cf. Nvaya- 
kaudall p. .271) at midnight tliey will see golden and silver lotuses 
in the lake Devahrada, will apply all their attention to this expected 
view and then the perception, short als lightning, will leave a last- 
ing blinrana in their soul. 

C. 4' ho concatenation of psychical states. 

One coherent pas>age, jiarallel to Vaic. Srdra \1, 2, 10 — 16 
and treating the concatciiatioii ot psychical states, is lacking in 
the Bhasva. For the rest see here chapter VI on ethics and 
tln'mlogy. 

D. The coguitiona! states ot the soul in general. 

4'lic treatment of the cogiiitional states ot soul is in the Bhasva 

much more regulai' than in the Sutra, Thus we ffnd in the Bhasva 
book III ch. 2 ^15 (p. 172) and 20 (p. 1S6) the following 
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cla^'iii.'aTiou \ViHr'a h-‘ AiVi’ii Ih'M' in Smi-.K:!! and 

refcreiK'i,-- tu tlie j>ar:!u'i',;ph> i>! 'nc (jUotcd ; 


! nuiidi \\it!i 


1 tip I'll III Tt 

1 .rJiii'/t-;a ) lO 

3 cipai'httno \ i / 

0 U'ln.iljUfOisiitti \ !' 

4 -iraijiin 19 

IT piU'ii^i 

1 ya. 'Cl 1 1 fjlpil 3 1 

3- iinihnana 1 33 13 

3 siiii'h \ 43 

4 firsn 


1 

i dnidlt 

3 idu-'inn 

4 divani 

li • i-'i't'.v.'i d'V l-.iiowlndu’i' 

L jici'.v pTidii 

3 iutlivune 

■i inui-ainlnanc'* 

4 inspired knowledgv 


I have already refenvd rn the [laiua’rap;. “n dfiihr p 17o — 174V 
Tire jiara^'ia]-!; ou c p i. -.H' ‘i wiun^' nnci,.;! \i \\^ ata>>iii',i 

ind id praf\iit)/ii! ■ i' in.n : ri''- i v:i!l'. .sVercnc'' ni an (ibjnct of 
perception , 57 in ti.e ca-e ijt .'.ks.-iiee u' nei cepiinii ; 3, with refe- 
rence to iiifcrcin-- : tLe par'^rapii "ioee? witli tin uieiitiuuiiig of 
several heretii.al dogn;a> ji' exan;];!..' uf iijit'' ptn;:,. i' 'pecially of 
interest in connectani witl, tlio moad cli'cn'-ions which this topic 
has found in Inter Vnicesika and Fai va-inTniaipsa })hiiu'uphv ;ef. 
GAXfiAXATHl Jhv. S'tdhola! I.ciTiiiC' ■!]! Nvaya. p. 51 — 70), 

The notion iiiml!iyariiis~n;i'i is dj^cu^scd witli ivfereiicc to percep- 
tion and infeveiicc, Wliii-t douOt ■■sanrai/a] wa^ ilhwtrated bt the 
exiunpie I'inj nu hhah' a/phn sihiiiuih ■p/i'if. jiiii''iy-‘i .'a/: n'm-ascer- 
tainment i' dehned U' dim itn n'ur-an(iiiiMir'i„i . rhu'' it i- clear tliat 
tsciintpiya I'cfers to a deliintp fpiesrioit. tinnrljniaritisaiin to a wider 
one. lii scifiitiiic rvoiks we tiicrehue have more to do with ■unnraiia-. 
and we often meet with tlii< term botii in Xnivayiku and Pnrva- 
mimaipsa work-;, where alwav-; the miai^atia .the doubt or problem) 
i^ distineth' stated, before the twm parties are allowed To pronounce 
their opinions. 

\Viuu■ea-^ the ])aragraplis on nanuriyn . ciparyoya and anadhya- 
vandya iie.tr on logical or cpi-tcmoiogical notions, the (li'(■us^ion on 
dream in i'.i ins more pwxdioJogical xaltu'. The paragrapli begins 
with a ^hort slebnition of ■scuptia in two hues: then liy the intci'- 
rogatiie Itafinhn a long commentary is introduced on this definition : 
thus p. is;! i ] ,j — AO on pmlhianimm-ikdli-, 1. 33 on aptirnli'ii- 

ilrlpiijrfii,ui/i : 1 31 — 33 mi i,/i/nijridcfirei/n. d’hc latter lialt ot tiie 

])aragi':i pli gives a cla'^iricariun and dheussiou ol the diti'erent came' 
uf (Ireani. Vi'iiat is mo-r interesting, n the fact that here the \ aieesikii 
svstem attributes to the internal organ what in older speculation 
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\v;is an action of nouI itself. Thus the internal organ is said to stand 
still within the heart during dreniii. 

With reference to the paragrajths on prenua I wish to make here 
onl\ a few annotations (ui the paragniphs 43 — 4 5. The discussion on 
•VC//-//, prepared as ii is, i)v the previeius broad explanation (4 latent 
iinpre.'^ion, is \erv siiori. Tite fact that remembrance is classified as 
trustworthv knowledge', wiiereas the Frirva-nusnanisa attributes pro- 
■rt~ifra exelii.sivelv to primr.rv impression '.aiinblflcin. desi'rves our notice. 

Inspired knowledge' 44; principally belongs to the gods and 
the ^aints, who were the authors of sacred U'adition, but also 
feeiiugs about future events, arising in the hearts of ordinary people, 
belong to this class of knowledge. 

45 gives an argumentation for the thesis that siddliadarrana 
does not form a separate kind of trustworthy knowledge. What is 
called thus, is either a special form of perception or inference, or 
it is perception, together with iiispiied knowledge. 

NOTE. In ( thate's notes to tlie b^aptapadnrfln p. 7S we meet 
with the followiiig explanation of the difference betvrecn doultt and 
non-ascertainment. ..sl/iad/inasaiai/a . non-a'cortaiiunent indefinite 
knowledge) which dv)es not specially refer to two extremes as opposed 
to each other, but refers to the thing in question in general 
terms, in tlie form /:o ‘pp apani’ (this is somebody;, without auy 
reference to the special characrer. Thus, for instance, when we 
see a tree whose name we do mh know, we have a cognition 
'this is a tree of some name. What may its name her’ This is 
uiiadlipacd^rijia . e do not ha\e a mnp-apa prujrer, which would 
i)e the case, if the apprehension is of the form ‘Is it a tree or some- 
thing else:’ &rc.'’ 


Suction 4. 

THE FrycTIONS OF THE INTERNAL ORGAN. 


§ 1 . S(ifr(i>s lii'iirirjj npun the funcfinH^s of the internni orqnn. 

V, 2. 13 'i'ii(' iiiiri;)! upward llamiiig of lire, the initial sideward 
blowing of air, and the initial actions of atoms, and of 
mind are caused by adr^ta. 


T i [ F, V AK; F^'I K a -'I V - 1’ F A 1 , 


V, 14 
1 5 


IG 


1 / 


'riu‘ la-tioii of iiiiiiil K esplaiuci! G\ 'ho action of the liaiul. 
Pleasure ami |iain result' from contact of soul, sense, 
mind ami oiijeet. 

Ismi-mloinatioii of tiiaf follu'.rs on the miml becoming 
-teadv in the ■'.ml; after it. riicK- i.s non-e\istencc of 
Dans in rise embotiied .'oul. I'iu.' i' tliat i/oon. ^ 

Kgic'S amt iiurc'.s of life am! tiiind, I’l’oni ;uul into 
bo.i- . i-o'ijiu'.ctioii' 1. c. ei'siniihirioms et food and drink, 
slid con ‘ line; Ion-, ot orher [irodma-', — these are caused 


!i\ //■//■•dtv. 


1^ .l/o/'.v'/ cwU'i'.ts in the u.m-cxi'ieiice of conjunction with 
tlu- boilw Nihe i th.’re i^, at (he 'aim* time, no potential 
Oc.ilv cxisdsiix. mn! e.msmjueiitiy . r<‘-birrh cannot take place. 


IN’O'rH. Xam).\ Lai. ?imia’> Appendix B doe.s not contain any 
notes on tiiese sdtras. 


2. Aofey on these -intrus. 


Sutra 13 is partly a closing to the pa'sagi Y. C. ] — 1-2, where 
the movenieiits of the elements are cli.scussed. paitly a transition 
to siitra 14 dealing witli the movements of the internal organ. 
\Yhi!st the falling of solid bodie' dues no': 'cem t^j deserve any 
further explanation, the upward tirrming of tire and the sideward 
blowing ot wind are explained by the intluciice of the unseen (pialitv 
of 'OLil. 'riie adjective ndi/a)i) does not relate to n/jner iirdhi'ajcalaiiuin 
and fciyos tiri/al'/jacunani , as constructed b_\ YaaiivAUa MipiiA and 
N.vxda Lad Sixua. 

Sfitia 14 contains a reference to \, 1. 1 'cf. the Ipaskara): 
sutra 15 is an introduction to sgtra 1 <). 

In 'Utra IG rarlra is explained by Panikara Micia as rarlrn- 
caccliihirilmcrii-, this explanation is of course wrong; the Sutrakara 
means pain localised in the „bod\” (cf. my notes on V.S. X. 1, 7 
p. -IGo). Originally it was according to all pruliability not the mind, 
but the soul. Oil whose standing still extasi.s depended. Siniilarlv 
.'fitra 17 and I'* must have borne on the atiimn. for tin* exclusive 
rneutioning of the mind as tlie organ with which the food, taken, 
is conjoined, makes a very strange impression; this food is also seen, 
tasted Ye. Thus the dpasui pana , u/iasarpund also are to lie explained 
as having once referred to the sou!, lu the lustorierd Vbdeesika 
system an intluite substance can lie conjoined or not conjoined with 
a substance of limited size; thus snimaru takes place without any 
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movement ot soul; it only forms at another spot a conjunction with 
anotlier !>ocly. It seems., however, that ormnnally also the Vaieesika 
system ha l other notions at)()n': ^his subject aiui intfigiried the soul 
;is really niovinn' at the rime of ilemn and Irinii. Kfn'i/~iitf ura^nmyoga 
'S explained in the 1 [radtara the cunjunctioi, [i. e. tlie physical 
adae^iois Ijetueen the part-" oi another product [than the producers!, 
[i, e. of the embru'j: this explanation could be accepted. 

Tadn'jhdce in siltm Is is eX[i!aiued as a.ir/natdcailru/iiifnpdde \>\ 
Carnkatii .Micra, iiii< evplanation. at leU't in thi" form , is too forced 
to be I rue, originally the sutra uiusr have meant; 

iieii there is no ionirer ; n.n a,oavar/ja:,a or upa-'-arpiana of the 
"Onlj and when u is ,ju longer conjoiiicd - with b'oJy or Itodilv 
experiences', then it does not come forward anymote: this is 
liberation.'’ 

Tliis inteipretatioi! of tlie spn'as 10 — 1^ would agree with the 
expi'ession nimahdnnfdiii in sutra ’\'1 . 2, 16 a‘f, here p. llo). 


% 3. The Blmp/fl Q!) the fi'/icdious of the rnnud-i. 

.Although the inanas is the n.ost iuijvortant iiisti ument (jf the 
soul, so that without ntunu^ no peiception. feeling or whatever 
psychical quality could arise, still all this is merely brought about 
by the movement, disjunctiojis. (•onjunetions. rest or saep'skdra of 
this infinitesimal organ. 'riiUs the jvassages in the Bhasya which 
give the fullest information :d)out nideas, arc besides tlie one specially 
devoted to it. those which bc.-ir on movement and Sd/insl'nra. 

Sennsh'drn in book III chapter .2 § 51 is divided into cega, 
hhr.roiid and .yt hi fii^fjid/jaka. Vego Js attrilvuted to substances of limited 
size fthiis al<(' a sub-Tance of inrtnitesinial extension]; hhavanU 

to the soul : xthiilefhtlptiloi i. e elasticity only to tangible substances. 
..Tato reiio niT'idihiateii j!iuiv<i--<ti drarye^e . . . plyntc. . . Sfhifiefh/lpakas 
tu sjxin-ficiidftrnL'ee.vi rartaiiiilnoh Yc. lu cis tar as elasticity bears 
on the form of solid substances and manU's is merely considered to 
be a moving matheniaticai point, this distiiictioii ts natural enough. 
What the Vaicesika s^sreji' p.-ychologicaily uitderstood by this ..speed” 
of the internal organ, is never cleaily expresst'd. Perliaps the quality 
was merelv attributtal to it I.y analogy, still we inav explain it as 
the inclination of oui- attentinn to persevere in the same direction, 
so that a change of occupation is always more or less difficult to us. 

In book TA' § 1 7 treating of the movement of the internal organ 
we find Vaiiy Sutra A. 2, 17 partly quoted upanurjxnjal-drniopamr- 
panafarma cdfuidumndh ftdiiiyug/ld adrxt/qjehxdil . In the explanation of 

Vprh. Kon Akad. v. Wetpn«cb X Reeks PI XVIil 2. 18 
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nil', \ 


ihe ■ iik-i'' witii ;i!i nf ir,]/, li'ivn t / rrj , a hoilx’ 

lit ti’aii'iiiiu'ratioii . in 'n a tlia w iii'n lia\iifi:' tlu* thiiiLC 'no.U'. 

icaciii- n.iitiiei bi.ul\ in n Inch it tcinaiiis 
tor aichiiL'i cxc-u-iicr. oircuNi i- nn .'/ 'O/c/.y ot lia- \cr;'iii can travel 
all u\c>’ i'le '..’oili .'id I'l'k aa'aiii Jicciuilii.c to lii-' likiii;t;. Ihe 
cC'l tinc' ('I the rae...; n |;. -b''.* 1. 1'' nio'.cniciits oi 

ia- I’at.'c ; , ,, . \s:'.;ch ale iaU'iii i)\ u /’, Here 

\ ,S. \ . "j . i o \ . 1 . : h !.e qiii'tid 


> 1 ( r 1 o N -j. 

■niK P^Y-' iii'LddV L\ '!!i!-: oTllEil INDIAN SV-TE.M>. 

1 So !,li Ii'.i un'i / t! VU,/ipo Ttil . 

The ])avcI;oi(;uv oi tiie Saiiikhy:i i- ;j:i\en in thi' par.icrapli in 
•'hovt notes in •■oniimri'-iiii with \ aicesika [nvi’liolo^T. 

1; Th '■ ; 11 ! II 1 (.'■ p- i c ;i 1 (| n a 1 i : i c a of'oul, Hotli .sV'teiU' acee[)t 
tii-it ^'jul i.- iihhiitely great, exi'iing in intinile iiuiiiher, and eternal. 

•2 Tile 1 , >1 t o 1 0 g i c a 1 (jiia lilies of nidiias. The Naiee.sika 
'V'tetn terch’ ' 'hat infhins i.' iiointti-'iiijal aiid eteriral. Tile it'amkhviu' 
acci-p: it' -nidi -izc. ont ih ,iv it' ii!tinite''inaiitv . inoreuver it i' nor 
an iiulcpi'inleiit .irgan. hut together witii hfldlii and nhuiiikara a. 
pall of the a/it‘i ■ikarii'iii ■ This organ i- nut eternal, hut originate' 
Irom the jir/iki'ti. 

■i: Tile p'VcIiicai ijualitie' of ilie soul. In the Vaieesika 
'V'tein kiirtwlediK' . icclnig Cvc. :iu' (juuiities ot the .'oiil, the Sain- 
kh'. ill' teach rl'av they aiv really (juulities of the (inldhUdfaiid , 
although the\ '’it'in hv iilu'ion to lielonu,' to the 'oul [dtiidui or 
jj/ii'ipa). A .'ill! pie cla"!Heation of p'Xehieal (jualities as we have 
met with in the Vaieesika sv'iein. is lacking in the '^anikhva; the 
ditf'-iviit ji-yi-iiieal -tiiK' are without much di'Ciiniination di'ti'ihiiTed 
o,ei' the ilidei'i'iit p.iri' oi ilic nil td 1; harai/d . The iollowing (piota- 
tioii' u-'.i'.i 'i\i:i;i;' O', -ok ^ Ijic S'hii/.'/n/a i'liil(m>iili'n'\ iiui', pro\e tlii'; 

..Dc' e:' ,n del' ihueivn Organc i't das der 1 ntersehriduiisi. dcr 
]''est'lelli;iig. (Its fr"' hells iind der Entseheiduug {if/ln/ficainh/d)' . 
fp. dt)l . ..'iie de/'/,'h' , 1 st ■ der Sit/ sauiinllieher friihtivn Kindriicke, 
die nU'enii Deokei, nnd i lainlehi die liiehtimg anweisen , nnd damit 
anch des Dedaehtui'ses’' (p. 30S). 
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..Her nhaiiil.Tii'd jisf] das iijnej-e 'riia’:oi‘gan” fp. 313), ,,das Frinzip 
veruHiye de^se;! wir uns iiir iinmllf-iid u'ld leideud kc. halteii. 
wahreiid wii’ 'clb-t. d.h. uii^e.r davon e'.vig fix-i bleibeiF’ 

(p. 311). 

,,7\Y'im til!' ^ainkliMi-L'Iijvf dam Maiias iiicht die Funktiouen 
des WiLn'elieiis uiid tie' zweifehideii L'fi)erieAe!;' '■'^ttiiika/pa-vi/.-al/jaii) 
zu.^eliriebeii . su wilrde es ledi^iieb t-i>i an -i'-li i;>-.liftereiites Zeiitral- 
orgiii! sein. da^ sein.ei iewtdiip'ei! Ciia.rafcrei' tuai 1 uiiktioiicii der 
iiiissereii Simi;:* ^'erd:^l!k^. deium es sj.-h in dt-tii Yii^'enhUck angleielit, 
weiu) die>e in 'I’liiitigkeit treten" M). 314). 

,,Wie\volil hii'lillii , a/ioiiinura tuul j/uindi sicli in tier gescliilderTeii 

eise specitiscli yi>u emajnler iiiiTeischeideii . . . linden rvir sie in 
unseren ()ueUeu dmeli libevau' lirniiig aN eia einlieiTliclies inneres 
Organ 'niita]jkara,;a > zii'animengefas'i" ip. 315). ..Dem (iesamnjt- 
Inuernrgan ■aithi/ik(irn>'a->niii'hi//a. ucii.iren nac'h dei- Saiukiiya-Lelire 
diejeuigen O'Y'iirateu an. welelie in -tier N'aieedka- und iXyaya- 
Fhilosophie dei Seele zaigeschviei.'en nerden : I'reiule, Sdnneiz, Be- 
gierde, Abneigmig ii.s.w.'' (p. 3 1 (>). 

k .2. The I' 

A description uf Vedaiita j)svclioiogy can l>e found in Df.tssen's 
Si/dfem des f’eda/ita p. 3l.)5 — 3''2. Tne main dogu.a of the Vedanta — 
at least in the form in whicli CArrKAit.v Ao.YinA teaches it — is 
the onene.'S of soul in the whole nuiver.se and the eoniplete illiisio- 
iiism. On the whole, this s\stem has bestowed very little attention 
on the empirical data of psychical life. 

The following ])assage, taken from henssen (p. 357) is of some 
intere?! for the theory of nuuins-. ,.fur [Vainkaia Aearva] giebt es 
nnr ein Innenorgan, das iiiaii(i-->: und anch die binidhi ist ihm nicht 
ein besonderes Vernnigen. soudern bald die I’hatigkeit des Erken- 
nens, bald this Erkenutnisvermogen . der Intellekt im allgemeineu . . . 
Ebenso ist aliainkfira in miserem Systeine kein liesomleres Organ, 
sondern bedentet znniiehsr ..das Wort Ich ’. Vc. 

A clear elassilicaTioii of tiie psychical qualities is lacking in the 
Vedanta. Tiie theory of the four main stjites of soul: the being 
awake, dream, sound sleep and nnconsciousness is of importance, 
although the mtstical interpretation outweighs here again empirical 
observation. 


18 ’ 
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1 1 (I N )>, 

riii; = or -nit; vocrsiKA s'isthm. 

AlMMiKCI Yi’Ei) ri'KOl'l-AA STWDI’OINT 


■ i . /.*<7' ' i" 

W liiUt :i !i;ir ti >e of linliau ' can 

l)c i,\ ci'.u.-niiiiu ir wiili ilic iii^touc;-! dcvclopincnt >7' thar 

>ciciicc i'l riii.'pi-. Ac- ca-.- !- ihiicrciit when p>yc!'iolop_v is cuii- 
co'iicu. ’ii Rni'.-Mf a c.nnniuui' opiiiin cnI'T' with ir-fcrcnce to 

a Very few sn!iicct>. a- ror tii't, nice the })ll^ ^ioloc-ical-p-yclucal rcscardi 
of tlu‘ 'cn'e-orc-u:;.. Of liie in.teinjii'' iir- estiyatiuii of memory initiated 
1)\ EnniXGHAm: more pvueuil ipie^tioim. such im tlie detinitioii of 
^oul, the cla"itica;;uu of tlie 'pyvehical phenomena, are still topics 
of dissension. 

In the foilowino- ap'jireciation .whicli for these rensoms nee(‘"arily 
has a 'uhjeetive and jieisonal tone) I intend to discus' the two 
foll(Avino points; i Ifrahmanic i»sycho!oe-y which relieves in the 
existence of the '.ml. stand.' on a hio-ht-r standpoint than Hiuldliistic 
P'yciioiiioy. which doC' m.t recoanise this liasis of all psychical 
plieiionicna . 5 the cia"ith'ation o; psychical plienoineiia. u’iven bv 
the ^ aice.sika s\-teni. pos'C"es a fundamental value. 

\) 5 . Ge)iei'‘il ‘if Ri'alnuaitir ji-siic/iolof/i/ 

111 order to defend my ni': thesi' T should hke to refer to rlii' 
be, ok (.,f "'C/tivi. written in defence oi' Eiiddhisin. In this writiiiet 
the aiithoi' eoiisidei'" die d.-nial o! soul as a 'ub'tanee. to be //,c 
oiiteniiic of psychological ic'caicli in Enio])e, a result which was 
anticipated ceiituric' ago by Buddlu'ii,. lie furdier lidiiwcs that 
only this denial of the Ivgo as a |)crniaiient uititv , allows an eradi- 
cation of r.goism. As long :i'^ man lielicves in the Kgo. his feelings 
wdl reinaiii concern latt d upon thi' Ego. 

Now li IS iiaic ti.al the majority ot modern i.uropean psvehoh)- 
gist' eitlici’ dcn\ in piiiiciple the i'\i't,.!icc of the Ego U' a substance 
or believe ^.T lea-t that tlie development of empirical [)s\ cholog v 
domands oar ;;ei ping aloof from .'Uch a metaphysical principle How- 
ever. the muncs of fl. iarizr. and lA BDVxrvxo, (piit(' outweigh 
in mv opinion the host of psychologists who have upheld the 
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l/a'^ejeS'iK'ys and transienc\ of |iVi ciiioal plioiioineiia. I'lie denial of 
tlie >oid a .'iilj,-?tanee . in other w^rds: llie di'^helief lii the vei’dict 
of our seU'-concioiisiiess — hy which >elf-consci(/iisne^s I I'etd assured 
tliat 1 am the same beiny to-daa as T was 'esterday or \ ears ago; 
liy which 1 fuel, wlieii occupied with scientific argnmcmtatioii, that 
I who now assert certain propositions, am tlie same 1 wIkj asserted 
other propositions which are the premise- for tlie iissertioiis, arrived 
at now: by which I feci responsible i.n' acts, ilone previously by 
me; by whicli 1 feel that promises, given now by me, will have 
an obligatory force for me in future — the disbelief in this our 
self-consciousness has reallv not been an outcome of psv chological 
research, but a necess/iry -tage iu the development of philosophical 
thought, 'file denial of the --itl.'stantiid nature of -oui was pieceded 
by the denial of the „thing'’. Ai'hat is the tiiiiig apart from its 
qualities, apart from its form ami volume, from its duration, from 
its liardncss and weight A'c.r Or if mo-t of these (pialities chuiige, 
can we still talk of the saint' thing: If a piece of wa.v is melted 
above a tire, and volume, tern jiei'ature . ettlour. li:u'iliie--s, form are 
changed, are then the hard piece of vvax and the fluid which in 
time succeeds it, really identic/d: The question: i' there a thing 
apart front its qualities, seems indi—olidile ; and the answer, given 
by the Ihuldliists and European seeplieists. -eems quite natural: 
tliei'C is no thing; only the t|uahtics. in their conglomeration, or 
even more accurately the mental states of which these qualities are 
the object, is all that exists. However, common .-en-e I'ebels against 
this view, and common .scn.se is right here — to a certain extent. 
Asid it is one of the main teaehinc- of Kanthui [)liilo-opli v, tlmt 
if we aiialy-e the most common daidy exptik'iiee, the most simple 
knowledge on which our daily d.uings are b/ised. we shall find that 
this e.xiterieiu'e [trcsupposes :i l/ehef in certain geuei/d ])riii.'iplcs — 
principles which, 'moreover, we inve to accept as a ba-is fur /ill 
methodical research, :is tlie aq/riori ba-is of scieiue. One of these 
principles is (he belief in the thing; the vUstiuetiou of the lemain- 
ing siibstiince from its ehangiiig 't/itc' — the notion of matter in 
phvsies e. g. in such an :i-])riori ba-is thertfore. aiidi not a result 
of physical resean'l’.. lleii’clian philo-ojdi'. has an'ived at iinother 
seemiiiglv ditiei'enr. but reallv verv cognate view. .\ll diidectieal 
exandu:iriou of notions ciuis to -how u- lIio in.sutlieieiicy of these 
notions, iind oliliges us to take reliige in others. Hut vet bv this 
process the tii'st notions are not jmt aside, they keep their inqiur- 
tance iu the equipment of the human mind: just iis well as the 
notions, to which they gave rise, in their turn appear to be only 
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i'('lari\el\ valuahlf. \\ r caaiiut u'ivr up rlia iintinii of the- thiiiy. e\eii 
tliuuph It coittaiii' rii'o!iL'>!f Uiifi'-uitia'. 

Ami wliat tiiie I'or the thiuj:. i- rnif for ilif 'ou!. ( 'oii-^i-tonco 
111 debate, reiiaiiee ■ '> our ituni.uv. uu ra! eouduet. lhe\ woiilil all 
become ^lllpO"^^J!e. it we wei'e III .!eii'. '(‘lioU'h flu exi'leiiee of 
"ou! ai. a reiiiauiiiie eiilir- , a- a:i aeilup fai-ror. 

Many 'cieiui'!' ami pliilo-opLer- in Europe bane beheved ihai 
the iiurioii of eaiii ii‘\ jo.d'l be f'orue'd iudepeudeutl\ of ilie uotioii 
of the tli'i.o-. a; least to ;i eceac ex'omt When '.'e kiH’p a stone 
ill oiir haul am: then o],e: .uir tiumr'. the 'tone will lidl. The 
moveliieur oi lUe Ueo'e;'' tlm e.iU'C of t'a.- mmeiiieut — oiie uio\e- 
iiieiit i' the caii'e of auotliei' ui- n emeu! , ('uu. '■iin'Ain' has opposed 
this \ie\v and iipheid the out v.-hich he called the 'ubstaiUi.d tUeorv 
of eausatioii. Xut the uiovemem of ‘he tingeiA i' fhe cause of the 
luoveiiieiiT of the stone, but g'tavitt . i. e. the iutiueiice wliieh the 
.Ailing''’, ill tlii' case the eartli, exereises ii[)oii aiiothci' ..thing": tiie 
■stune; an iiifluenee which become' appa.rtut um-er eertaiu comlitions. 
This is what phxsics reaiiy teaches, iiiul what pliilo.'ophi lui' still 
to iuider.staiul about causaiity. U e ciaii.ot believe in causalev. unless 
we believe in the thing. 

If w‘e accept here tie' duiib'tic Coiiceh'tiou of tin' rclaTuai between 
'Old and botly, then the l.•JU'e^jUt■n(•e oi ilie suiisiantial theon of 
causality wTll be that soul i' to be considered U' a 'liiistaiiee wliich 
exercises and undergoes iuflneir.'e' iioin die hovlv a' an organised 
tiling. Besides this tran.smut causaiiry IrAween soul and Jiodv, and 
indirectly between 'oul and tla- 'Uri'oUuding worlil, we are obliged 
to accept a second iorm of caU'ulity, tlm regniariti , namely, bv 
whieh eertaiu psychical fact' a.e followed In others; for it B a 
cuiistiintly returning expei-jence ihat perci'iils give li'e to feelings 
sV'e. Here \ve do not see tile indiiemce of one tiling Vn its move- 
uients or qualitative changes on tlie condition of anotiier tiling, but 
we see a series of states iu tin .same .'uli'rance tiic soul. 'I’iius 
we have to di.stiuguisli iietwceu a irau'ieiit and innnauent form of 
causality. 

Let us noyv turu to another point, mentioned bv 8rzi ki • the 
thesis rhat rlie substantia] concejiriou of soul nece"aiily leads to 
Kgolsiii. ,Vs long as, according i.) thi' antlior, man liclievc' in rlic 
Ego, as a permanent entity, and liii' not yet risen to die insight 
into tile traiiS’eiit imtiire of 'Oul as a mere tlnxus of psy (diical 
states, '0 lono- the feeling' of man I'emain concentrated upon 
tills Ego. — If it yyere. indeed, true, that Egoism dejiended on 
sncli theoretical conceptions as the permanent or fluctional nature 
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of 'Old. the cuiHt'tjiieiice would be that, as >0011 as man laid rcaelied 
the true lusin-iit into the nature of smal and rally reali'ed that it 
is. a mere eoriglomeratien of lyhenoniena. Im would not onlv leave 
otf attaching Ids sentiments and wdlie' to his lo.vii Ego. but he 
would at till' sime time become indiif.i'.mc al'.out his felluw-inen 
wliO'C soul-life too would lie nothing el'e than deceptive phantasins. 
.Morality, however, is reall'. not 'o much a ouestiou of scieiitihe 
iu'igh:, a> of education and self-i-.'iue-i^ion ['he :,asi> of all uioralitv 
1' the m ;ral judgment and the h.abi'' of irntting our wislie:' and 
resolutions iimler tlie moral imlgmout Aini in the same wav a> the 
compliance of oiieV wi-hc' and aerlon' with the motal judgment 
can only be got or at lea?-t ainnil at, in a continued 'elf-edueatioii , 
>u does the moral judigment. thuug'j it re-diy coiitains a canon in 
itself, nut answer to all mond iluHeuitie': in an immediate and 
automatic way; it is only liv e.vperience of liie that man, that 
mankind, become clearly aware of tlieii- dutie*s. .-Vltliongli the ..con- 
science-theory'’ therefore is really to be coii.'idercd Us the staiidjioint 
ot ethics, yet at the same time flic ilieory of the '^ummmn Bonum 
should not be completely set a-ide. i'.rr even suipposiiio- the verdict 
ot moral consilience to be alway- cle.-r in (we: v ], articl’d ar case of 
jji'ivate life, it would nor be a sudicieut h.elp to. iuan a^ a member 
ot state and as sncli iv'poii'ibie for hi- political ideab. For this 
purport he must be alrle to lay before lum. lines of !;\oi'al con- 
duct: moral maxims and aims, which, approvedi bv hb moral feeling, 
are built up and umteil into ‘oiie liighest .'um 'ly his imagination 
and intellect. 

lo summarise my (.ipiidou: scieiiUlic di-i ussion ;uid research pre- 
supposes tiie tru-tw uilhiiiess ot niir seii-eiinsennisness. 'I'lic in.ition 
ot soul as p.anianent during lile i.'annol be giieii up. Fgoism, 
ami ijioi'i'd conduct m gcm'Kd. aiv- not ba'edi on scientiiic insight, 
but on education and self-education. .\nd certainlv the eiadieiitioii 
ot egoism, as Suzuki [livtends, does not depend uii our belief in 
the ibsnliite tniiisieiiey of psychical life. 

V d. A/ipri’rinhrni 'if tht’ of /ispclncai plienoiiivna 

tx! the I o s./.x'ioi! . 

It 1' sliakmg linw cioselv the ^ aueesika elas-iiication oi' psychieid 
pheaoniena reseiiddes the ni.'s; generally given divisiwii in Furopean 

^ lu th'* liibhll' 1’-: . 1 s-/, s / '.,/s. ■. d ^ /'/'/. >■!':. y'-s y’iiinjiiutt s. ii. tlie ^larailox: 

the SaMO'ii flt.tm ii.'j- • M-sf iial :ia s <h‘ .h i .'m-sI : "till it is thf tUitv tlu’ 

;^a\ iour lif-savc tlif rirataiT's.. 
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ilteniUirt;. W heil vVc AaX'" il'Uic aiU' n'ljinrtiin, iinf iili ul lollnl 

111 till- /■'■j'Jrra \ i. I, 1 'Vv iii.r. (I'A'.ii- ii.r 'ix i i-iiiaiiiiiig 
typical MiiiiiiiH - r-. -a--, ,! the ''aui :!ii !i j. hn . 

hxho . ilce--)'l. 11. e- 'h.'cc al'cr.p-- • i It- i ,> ct llci . >el!i ilUclltai 

aiiu vi-ihnoiial 'll ■- iii'. laiiaii -t .•ice-'ciilc Oci'i ihf cninpD'.itiuii 

ui tlio \ ai;a.'v!K;i •'.i';;.;' ilr.*^ rni- i-.c. i.i Oi'. I'c.-ii Mii- :i!-.j 'mujWii 
t(j tile lailiaii i)'\ cii, i . ill; i-i- I n.iM;ii,!ciil_\ tln' tilpartlte 
LiiVl^liili ll.'i' •! ai.'ui.i aca a! 'aha . aith'muii c. Iia' isul hecll ch-ai'h 


a-. ;e 


ci;’, -n \ ei'iii.i' 


proiioiuicc.,! ac;-,;e k.\N; tjac.- ]cii:c;pa! Work' ai'c iai'ia! on 

It ilia' .cic, -ii \ el'iil.l'it ; ^ e c\,i " , liCi ti'- a i c; liic ,'!-pi'li,ii 

eleineiit' I'l ti.iiia.a LiiTeil-.-ct Ku.ik air ;n,ii\ti'i'iicii \ eiauiiijt, i. la 
exaniiiiiui- 'll ui’ :Iic a-pkeii ‘leeiep'' I'.hicli pa-ataii iiioi-al (-(I'Hliict, 
ill oriit.-i' aairi- af ciai-^'i. a;',. ii;e irihiaai; h.a’nrc wliich cur 
cotiiiuHOi Hi'a j'lilaeii ’ Ixiiaa ae-, * i tiieikki n’t . uicu h[t> tu 

do witu lUii ami eai.ai.i'a.l "[iire- !lut rc;;ily we can 

trace tiea ilividou eveu iu t.ii ek [ud'o- ,pir, . aii'l tlie 

ceuturu- \''e may ea-.i' reler tlm ■iiriei-.,a !-i-."iiicati' lU- ta :hi' 
fuiidaiiieiital mi-c. A di\i>io!i ui’ the p'Mai'.d ^ratt' into aeU\e aakl 
piis^ive i urfiu/ie-''- mid o'jyn'Out'y . a? i’uiiiiii in Ma.m, llU!kL-^ an 

exeeptioii. 

Betoi'e cxaniiaiiie' TUc clijcai rmu-dati'-ii ci thi-- cia'-'inicatim! . 

we may mitiee that a'read\ 'Omo ymii!'ii..t'i al aiLt- simcie-r ta li- 
the di^tiimtiuii of these three y:aU| 8, w. a-e /, i in L-irln ilmt 
iiiaiiy verba -eniiendi A' ■ irelunmdi Verl.i- w me!! cxpi a--- i;;telleetaal 
itate^ and their uttcrai, .v) a,;ve;-:i tie.- n, e 'iVifi; in'iiiitive; 

that a p’reai maiiy oi ihe verh.-. arteeT'ieim .-.'.e 'v -an-ti iictiaii with 
quod-, tliat .^everal verba voiitisa reqiiM'e ut iiiiaie. 

When we iiaw consuler the tc.ja’c pm chalanicali' , we inu>t in 
the first place di.'tinyuisli i;etw._eii Mail a -ubsiaace, ;iii(l ihe 
series of experieiiees — states o; eunscioU'iie.-'i - vviiieh it pos- 
sesses and understoes. Tiion we max i.oriee that on tin oin hand 
sentiment-^ and voliiioii' ia'air in lir-t iiistimei (,|. tjoiil as ilm sul)- 
staiice in which ihev inhere and tluii on tiie otiier, iiilellecinal 


states , repie-eiitatioiis) bear m iir'-t in-taiicr uii obiei-t''. 

Both groujis are connecte!! with tcenndcry Aate.- I'i coiisei aisness 
or n-!iectiuiis. By these we know oin'-.c!', e- lo ije wiiliiig, to feel, 
to uinler-ta lid Am 'rhe-e r'‘fleerioii' may la- eabcil introieetixe. in 
coiiiparisoii with the inunediate reque'emtatio!! - w hieh aiv pi’oit>etive. 
When we experiem-e fur iii-taiiee --lie-ai' to he -weet. xvc' do not 
attribute the .sweetness to our repres-nitutioii (if snpn', Imt to die 
sugar itself, i. e. to the object of the repiesentation. 

We are eonscious of onr teelings and desire- h\ the reflections 
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winch ;icciiiu]);iii\ tin ni and in the '^amc w'a\ uur l■epI•e:^ei)tatioll' 
of cxterioi' oijjcct' iiia\ appeal', iii eoui'se of tinie, to need coi'i'ec- 
tioa, >o ai'u the I'eficction aimist our feelings and wishes may after- 
wards prove not to have been correel. Si) we may l>e 'Ui[)rised by 
an action or ntieraueo of oiiis, whieh show's the modality of our 
inniost self in a new light. 

Thus I'eHections foo are iep‘re'entatii)ns, and we may elassiiy the 
psychical facts, found up to now, as follows: 

I. representations- ,\. representations of exterior objects or projec- 
tive representations, and B. rellections ot representations of interior 
states ; 

II. feelings a.nd de'ires ; emotional and volitional states}. 

Besides these two main ela'ses vve nup. distinguish: 

III. judgiueuts, iin.mTai states iu wliieh tlie soul accepts or rejects 
reproseiitatioiis accoiuing to their value, bv which wi pronounce 
scientific, aestlngic or ethical appriciaTions. 

The acts of judgments and the volitional states reseinhle each 
other, in as far as in both cases the soul auirnis -a- rejects, thus 
chooses; but on the other hand the obiigatorv c!v,:rnctei , t\ [)ical 
tor the jiulgnient of our reason, forms a sharj) ditference. I’liis 
obligaforv character has been considered by Kantian philosoplu as 
the link hetween man and God: that which man feels to be true, 
beautilul and right, might be inisrake!'. and so have to lie changed 
for other insights: hut at all events his intellectual . aesthetic iind 
moral judgments remain unshaken by his c:![)rice; and he still keeps 
the couvicti))!! that by repeated seh*-criticism and bv iull experience 
iiKinkmd will get more clearlv conscious of the right — and thcre- 
foin one — canon of truth ainl inoridiiv. 

Finally summarising nn appreciation i)f tlie \ aii-esika ps\ cholonv . 
we may accredit to tins school; 1: riie ment of a tri[)artition oi 
of the psychical phenomeiia (bin) intellectual, sentiiiiental and voli- 
tional) which is still the most Usual in Fnrope and which. \cr\ 
nearlx appi'oachcs tlu right division which was given l’,v 1’. Bn i-'.xi’ano 
into re[)resentative. atfectional and judiciarv states; 2'! the merit 
of iliscriniinating in the light wav beiween cognitions on the one, 
and sentiments wc. on the other side. 8) the merit, in this ease, 
common to all Brahmanic psvcholi.gv, >)f kcciiing up the belief in 
soul as a. su!)staiicc notw'ithstanding the afuieks. delivered, at it 
tVom Buddhistic side. 
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I'llEUUY OF PFRCFFTIOX. 


^ 1. S/itra-^ fji.'iiiin</ oh I’t nfi/tiksa Iraavl. ^OKila Lai S'mlnij. 

A. IV. 1,0 Fxterual puix-eptiou ' take^ place] in respect of an object 
pos^cs^iiig !Uip;i'ijitiKtc. b'.' means of its pos>csboi) of 
that wliicli i.s coiiipO'cd id’ more siib'Taiiccs than one 
amd ])y ineaii' of it- cohnir. 

7 The iioii-pi.-i'cepth.)!i of air. in -pitc of there being 
>ub^ranee-iie'-' and magiiirnde, i- due to the mjii-exi— 
teiiee of die evolution of colour 

Perception of cohmr ari-e.-' from it- combination with 
a compound of -ub-fanee- more than two, and from 
it^ po.— e.'sion of i -mne -[leeial eharaetel'istie of colour. 

d llei'cbv is explained ; perceptuaL] knowledge in the ease 
of taste, smell mu! touch. 

, II! Becan.se of the non-cxistenee of thi-, there is no viola- 

tion I of the above law of pereejitibility in the ea-e of 
gravitVj. 

1 I X’umber.s, magnitudes, se|)Hrateiies-, eonjunetion and 
di-junetion, [iriority and posterioritv , ami action beemne 
object- of vi.-uai perception, through their I'ombiiiation 
with -ub-tanees possc.-sing colour. 

1:2 In -iihstanees not posse-siiig colour they are not oiijeets 
of visual perception. 

13 By till.- it IS exphuiied that knowledge in regard to 
attribute-iie-s and existence, is omm-eiisiious (or of all 
the senses). 
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1 . 1 Cognition [lias been] exjilained among substances. 

2 Among substances the soul, the mind and [othens] 
are nut object.s of perception. 

o The niod.e of the production of cognition is being 
deser!l>edL. in connection with the difierentiation of a 
})art!cular cognition. 

4 Snbstanc<' is the cause of the production of cognition, 
vi here attrdmtes and actions are in contact [with the 
senses! 

5 In consequence of the non-existence of genus and 
specie.s, cognition Tof them] is due to that alone. 

0 [Cognition which is produced I in respect of substance, 
attribute and action, [is] dependent on genus and 
species. 

7 [Cogiution] in the ease of substance [is] dependent 
upon substance, attribute and action. 

^ [Cognition] dependent upon attribute and action, does 
not exist in the case of attributes and actions, inas- 
much as attribute and action do not exist in attribute 
and action. 

1) '['he cognition [‘it is white'] in respect of a white 
object [resutt.s] from whiteness of [the substance] in 
which combination [of whiteness] exists and from the 
cognition of whiteness. I’hese two, [cognition of white 
object and cognition of whiteness] are related as effect 
and cause. 

,10 In the case ot sidistances [cognitions are] not causes 
of one anoiitor. 

1 1 The >cqnence ot the cognitions of the waterpot. the 
cloth Ac. [re>ults] from the sequence of their causes, 
due to the non-siniidtaiieity of the causes and not in 
consequence ot the relation of cause and effect [amongst 
the (’ognitions], 

2, I •This’, ‘that’, ‘done In you! 'feed him’ — such [cog- 

nitions] are dependent upon understanding. 

2 I Such cognitions depend upon previous other cogni- 
tions] inasinnch as they appear in respect of objects 
seen, and do not a])pear in respect of objects unseen. 

:> [The Vaiccsikas apph] the term ‘object’ to substance, 
attribute and action. 
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F.. Vni. ! Til rht* tiipic tls'ulini; with the a.>t\ rtiiinineiit uTl ^ub- 
'taucf'. the iiu'ortT tiiat b.xlie-. lVc. are a eouijxmiul 
lit ti'e ekaiieiit'^, lia> Ijeeii relTiled. 

•”) B\ rea'iiii (jT it^ |ireil()iiii!umce ami th’ pu'^-'essioii of 
smell earth i" the inaiei-lal eaU'C of the olfaetoiw 'Cii^e. 

I'l In like manner water, lire ami air '^are the material 
eau-e.' oi' the 'en-'e-orrcan? of taste, colour ami touch j. 
ina-'inueh a-* there i> no diflereuce in the taste, coloui 
and touch which ihe\ re>]iecti\el\ po^^c'-s from what 
tiie\ respectively apprehend'. 

F. IX. T. 1 In consequence of the nou-a])phcatiou of action and 
attribute i to it', an ctTect is uou-existeni prior Tto 
its production . 

.vl 'I'lie e\i>tenr n)econie.s' nun-existent. 

d ' The e.xisteiit isj a diti'eient object ; from the non- 
exi'teniT inasmuch as action ami attribute cannot be 
predicated of the non-existent. 

■1 'The odsteiit also is non-existent. 

5 And that which is a different uon-exi'teiit from the'tx 
is 'absolutely] non-existent. 

6 ^'If is"! mm-existent' — such ]perceptual cognitioir; 
is .similar to the [lerceptiou of the counter-opposite [of 
non-existmic('_ . because in both cu'CsT there is non- 
existence of the perception of that which is past and 
gone, and there is recollection of the past. 

7 Similarly [there is jiercejitua! cognition] of [antecedent] 
non-exi'tence in cojise([ueuce also of the perceptibility 
of the existent 

. ^ Herein also are ex|)laiued •not-waterpot’. ‘not-cow’. 

‘woX-d/iarwfi’ . 

:) 'fhat which has not lieen jirodiiced, does not exist; — 
this is an identical proposition. 

10 The waterpot does not exist in the room — such 
is ithe form ofT the negation ot association of the 
existent waterpot with the room. 

Ct. IX, 1, IT Perceptual cognition of the soid | results] I'rom a 
(jiirticuhti' conjunction of the soul ami the mind in 
the soul. 

! - Perceptual [cognition is] similarly [produced] in the 
case of the other substances. 
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(i. iX. 1. 1 •'] Tii-3\ \viio=.e iiiterual seii>e-i)i'gaiis are not attaehed tu 
nieditatiou, are riio-ie by whuii! ineilitatioii has been 
givt'u uj). 'i’liev Too ! have percej.'tiou of Jiiddeii and 
disTiint objects;. 

If |'Pereei)tii)ii ; of actions niul attriijutes [arises | from 
fthcir ; comi)iiialiOii '.nth siilrstance. 
l.j ' I'ereeutuai cognition i ut the attributes of the sou! 

_ 1 . J 

[results] tVoi!! [theiiy coinbinatiuii in the soul. 

§1 -Vt. Qunlatioii-': from ^aiidu Lai Si/iJ/a's Appe/idm' IB. 

B. Xotes to passcig'e NIII, 1, 1 — 9; 

,.(.'.\NDR.rKAV"i'A TAKKAi-AiiK.rn.A oWives under VIII, 1, 2 that 
among substances, self, mind and ether are not objects of perception. 

,,fie reads VIII. 1, as t\vi.> a'phorisms, viz. samacai/l/iaJi cvai- 
h/ac chcaifi/ahi'dd/iecca pre/e h»ddli'i]i and te ete Irart/akara a abli tile 

F. ..He introduces the topic of non-existence with the observation 
that Jiou-existence is not tl:e sevtuth predicnble, inasmuch as ai>so- 
lute non-existence, e. g. a castle in tlie air. is not a predicalde at 
all, while non-existence of the existent, in the form of non-produc- 
tion, destruction and absence of identity cannot exceed the number 
of the six predicables. 

..He interprets IX. 1, .2 and S' to mean that whatever is non- 
existent prior to its ap[>earance as an etfeot. is non-existent oidy 
b\ the nature of an ettect, l)nt is really existent at the time ity 
the nature of a cause, and that therefore it is essentially diti’ereiit 
from absolute non-existence.” 


§ 3. jSotei: 0 // Hume siLra-'s. 

A. Votes to the passage R , 1, b &c. 

In siitra IV. 1, 6 aa(dxadraciincattcdd is translated by XAxnA 
Lat. Sixua as: ..by means t)f its possession ot that which is com- 
jxjscd by more suitstanecs than one”; this rendering is based on 
the following gloss by (['UKARa MtorA; ..thielam dracyam ueraijo 
ya-sj/a . fad aiiekadracyani , lad yaxyn^ti, fad aaekadracyacut ; tad- 
bhdras \ — a,n’kitdraryar(iltcam\." In this explanation anekadrarya 
is first accepted as a brihuvilhi and then anekadrucyacanf as a new 
derivative: we may however exjilaiu as a derivative 

with superdnons possessive suffix fcf. ACKniiXAGEL. A1 fhiddche Gram- 
matik H, 1, § 53^) and so we arrive at the translation, formerly 
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given b_v (iovGU ..in einweijuence or its i-.intaiiiinL* siitistunees inoi’e 
tluiii uie*." Tile ' iiiterpivtatiun la (.’ainkara Miera [nvsuppoei s the 
nioleeiilui’ iheiMV tliat ewi v s )h..l iimlv eun.'ists ot niulecnles. each 

I'i wiiirh iMiitaiiting at lea'r liifee aroni- Jn b'RiDHAK.v's N\a\a- 

kamlall - p 1''^ I '2 1; ■hit’l<-!fh'i'i'iiii'Tii(ru,ii is evplaineil a.' hlJiijfi- 

' ciijju'-'ilcj itofcit li ‘tile iniienng in ;nan\ part-;’, which i> in accur-- 
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\\ 'lereas Xande. l.ii ^inha. ti:ih':atf' '/-/c/r/ in ^^lt!a (i liv ■iiaire 
than ene . lie ii-t-, i,| Mitiv ■' the e.\pre"itc,i Minae ihaii rwc'. 
alTiiimgh there i- un rea-uii i’nr tins variation. 

In his glo-s on --atrn 0 (dainkai.; .Miera teachc.> that coexi'tcnce 
w.tli culour i- ni'ces'arv I'ur tlie ])erce[)rioii of aiiv ([iinlity, with 
the e.\ce[>ti'.)U ui touch with retercuce tv) wind:. ,,Sijari:~tiirikt~riunn 
rri]jaxaiii~ititld!tikarnjiiini!i eca bnhtrt .'I'lri H'lij r/i hj/atrapraijojukaiir . Thus 
the perception of smel! for inscance wouhi depend on It inh.erence 
in an aggregate; ,C i coe.visrence with colour; d'l a particular form 
in which the ^niel! reveals itself. 

Sati’ii 111 is explained hv Caiiikara Miera as two ■'cntences; 
Td'iljohh^ici'fd-. Aciiahhd-nrnl, ■. .i,!u ihes" are cumpleted a-- fulloW'-. 
dtn:jn rVpa h.'U'dli ydnidii.ji'.^p l.hl-aiuis'/d ‘-n. ii.in/fce 'fjl,rjrrt/i uct f/i'rntra'ij 
prut ‘lak-Viiii : el'ad'eitdrniafjrilliipii’-a.n pr'iti rPpufcod'ind n) j/apcn/ifun 
jothidiii ncpahldi.-arah . 

T. e. according to X^amhi Lai ''inha'> traii-hodDU ■ 

., Gravity i' not pciccptiiiic, l.icc;ui-e of liic non-c.xi-'tencc in gra- 
vity of thi'. viz. the genii' of coloui nc's , Xc. and developnieiit or 
appreciahihtv . . . Tiierc i- ’non-dev i;iti(>ir i e, unhroken uniforiiiitv 
t)i the hve cla-'-es o'- uiuvcr-ais, c. g. c(il(uir!!e's >\c. toward-; nppre- 
heii>il)i!it} hy each imlividnal 'Ciim'. ’ 

Tliis interpi'i'tuuon by Cainkara Miera i' very iiiiprohahle. lli> 
argunientnTion i.-, far Ironi clear; it seem-; to he ba-'cd on tlie follo- 
wing idea; each, of the live (pialitie'; rapd, rn^a, (jaiillai. xpurra 
and ipihd'i , lia- its -,peeifie '.M-c-oritan. Ihit grav ity i> M)met!iiiig elsi'* 
r’tian the--' hve (pialitics, tlnis impi-reipitihie. Ihit what does Cainkara 
Miera mean by '■:iviiig tiiat tlu-re i- no ndblaca in gravitv'f ffi;- 
iiiterpretatiun trie-, to U'crihe to tin; Sulrakara an idea, jiroiioniiccd 
by (he more iv-ceiit N’aicesika -ystem. fur iii'tance bv buAiyvs'r.Ai’AUA, 
viz. that gravity siirpasse- the reach of the seU'O ; in the same wav' 
as wind was coiiMderei} to be imperceptible, bccaii'e it is a mere 
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i>i)jcct (if tactile and dabarii^d iroin ucular perception, 

the ipaiiity 'uTaMt}’ wu" aUo j.'Ui clown as atindriuu. We have, 
however, to titke i'ciup- in ti'.o ior"ed iiiterpretatiosi.' . for explaiuiuo,' 
^iiHa 10 a' I’eteiatiu To praxirv. perhaps '.ic max iind its correct 
cxpiaiiatioii l,x eo:!!]!,;! iiip- in witii Xyava.-kandait p IS"' i. ,2 1: 
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ai)o\e law of j)erceptiiijli(y in the case of liu'lit liiddeii in water, 
i. e. of ligiitning still ahid.ing in the (lend!,” 

Hill even wtf|i tliw interpretatioii it seems ilouhrfu.l. whetlie; 
thie sutra has tormed part of the oldest rc!!:!c:e);; ot the T)arcana. 

W itli reference to siitia 1 1 \\e ina\ iioti.-e 'iint eiil\ the cpiali- 
tios mentioned in the il_ (tt aie cmmieiated . so that 

c. g. drurtdvn A x.il'Iki are leit out. 

H. Notes CO the [i a s s a o e i 1 ! . ! . 1 — 0. 

Sutra 1, 1 A 2 i' a retinvnee to i\ . 1, ti- — 18, 'I’lnis adhvaya 

lY is here explained h\ the author of this siUia a^ hearing upon 
drucjiio and not _\er on iji'ino. For hi:n. it seeius, the discussion 
of the (pialities did not begin before i 1 . 1, 

For siltra 2 see here p. 2 oh. 

Siltra 3 Could be a reference to III. 1. IS and IFl. 2, 1 A' 3, 
where intellection is mentioned ' nirddn^iiate'^ as a pioof for the exis- 
tence of soul and internal organ, and. at tin.- same time is --hown 
to be dependent i;i it- oiigin ■ui'-i.afti' on •■•onjiinetioiis, re-idiait 
in soul and mind. T ( K‘ L r.'i , however, explains I'kla/i as I'vijntv. 

i. e. as denutatnig an incipient action, with the help of Panini 

ITT. I, 7T. and eoiisidei'- the j7injiiiii'i rdccn , •eharaetei isation of 

iiitelleetioii'. to he the passage which now begins. 

Since sidi-tanee. ipialitv and movement are eonsuTered to be 

olijeetivelx veal, bur geiieodih and ])eeuHaril\ to possess a more 
Ruiijeetive nature d>i'dd!iii-ii/ie/,i</i' aceording to 1, 1. S and I. 2. 3, 
it is s:iid in ^ 11. 1. 1 A' o that siibstaiiee is ..a” cause of the 
arising of the iniiTleetions aiioiit its {pialities and movements, hut 
..the” eau.se of iiie arising of intelleetioiis about generalitv and 
peenliaritx . 

For Siltra h-”"' see the I'paskara. 

Siitra !) is a eoinments on tlie three precedent sutras. In this 
siltra the im[)()rtanee of the objective (pialitv anil of our possession 

\'eihand. Kon Ak.id. v W'etons-'lj. N. lie -ks Dl Will 2 ID 
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1 ) 1 ' :!ie ■ u't'iuTahtv ■ i4’ llic t[uaht\ is -tatcil with ri'twiaaici' 

to i,ar ut an ultject a> ciiai'actt'ri'i'd In tlii> (|ualit\. 

Tiii" rlisMiw i-aiiiiiul" u< nt tlic ///■/7r/'/-'|)fculati()\i ot tlii- t5has\a. 
Ilia 'iitia 1 " u-hTiad to In Ih'ara'tapada in hi' paragraph on mintbar 
p lJ-2 1. Oil. 

X u l a ' to the pa"ap:e \I11, 1. 10 — 11. 

Tile 'dtras lU A’ 11 are not rek-rred to in the Traea>ta[iada- 
iilia'i'i Tiun poleini't' aifain-t the \ !|nana\aila. In the heii'innine; 
I'l ',iil . i 1 T7 /'(/a '7 '''•/."/ •''/ // l.ilrn rillnitiiUrrn two 'Xllontniolls 

iiadiee' hate been eoini-ineil. The 1 pa'kaia eonipaie> thi' Mirra 
A'ith \ .5. 111. ’1, d where the non-siinultaneii\ of eo^nitioiis i> 

attnljiiteu to the influence of the internal orean By the action ol 
thi' orii’aii the 'urroundui^' oinect' are onl\ ahowetl to excrci'-c an 
lUihience eni oui' ^oiil ■'Ucce'sivclx'. 

D. Notes to the pa'sage \ HI . 1 - o. 

The sktras ^TlI. 2. 1 X' bear on the force of pioiioiiii' . this, 
that. you. hiui'; it ir not necessary to aseiabe. as Cainkuia .Miera 
does, the notion of L'lri-^^t/U'dir/sfi/fthio.ia to the Siitrakara. 

la surra 3 substance, quaiity and action are called objects; inipii- 
citl\ they are jilactd by this term upposite to Generality find pecii- 
liarln . which are dependent on intellect accurdini’' 

io \ .ts. 1, '.2, 3.-) The.se three stitras ina\ ire looked upon as an 
appeiuli.'C to aliiiika 1 of a>.'diyilya \ ill. 

E. N’ote" to t lu' passage VllT. , 1 — d. 

[n IV. C . .'2 — -3 -an argutia-ntation wa- given in did’enee of the 
ihcsi' that the body eaii only eonsi't oi one element; here in VHl, 
2 , 4- this argumentation is again mentioned and now up])lied to 
the scnsc-organs. 

For sutra a k t5 see ihe l.paskiTia; with hlnii/ri-'-'frn ww mav 
compare e. g. Pi'acastapadaltha.sya p. 4'' 1. (> 

.ulrtliirriciu/ncdir. In each sense-organ thus the eun'espoiideiit element 
must have the prudominance. 

F. Notes to the passage IX, 1. 1 — H). 

The sutras 1 — .5 have been discussed here p. Ill) \c. We have 
seen there, that according to the 1 [mskara 

sutra I refers to jyrrifiniial (a.nterior non-existence; 

'2 --3 (IJiciiiiim (posterior non-c.xistcncc) 

! aiui'i'niirihliilra (reciprocal non-c.xistcncc i 

•I afiiaulnhlirnyi 'absolute non-existcnce), 

' Cf. i'l 1 . [i. 1 17 S e 

~) rt. Ikm'o j., 1 (H ^ J. 
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If we follow the same couniientator for the next sutras, Then 
sLitra () refers to the ])erce])tion of ilhramsa 

7 pradnhhava 

8 aayo' fipUhJiaca 

9 .. atijaatabhuca 

19 forms an eii'ression. 

On the whole the meaning of these sutras is nncerta.in, es[)ecially 
the interpretation of Mltra 9 as referring m absolute non-exis- 
tenee seems very forced. But let us first consider r'ainkara iMicra’s 
glosses in detail. According to him the statement of non-existence 
is a result of perception and inference. Thus we meet ali'eady in 
the comments on sutra 2 with the expres.-'i{)n : .jjathfi l.'^n-diincjiriprirnt 
piircam pratijal-miiuiiii'inUbliiiriiii I'fn-jinsprmnttcani j/ra unsafe" . i. e. As 
the non-existence of rlic efiect, prior to the operation of the cause, 
is proved by ^terception and inference, Ac. 

Thus at the end of his commeutarx on sutia G Cmukara Micra 
meiithnis a tnr/i-a (reductio ad absurdum) as an auxiliary to per- 
ception. Further we may notice in this comnients that virudhtn Is 
explained in the sense of pratij/uf/iji ’Couiuev-opposite'' of the latei' 
Yaicesika and Xyaya. The ex[)rcssi(.>n in the sutra; .JDiad-ifi . . . 
c'u'odlilpralt/al'picaf' . therefore means: i the perception of] a \ioii-exis- 
tence’ [e. g. a non-existent pot] is (if the same kind as the percep- 
tion of the counter-opposite 'in the (juoted example: of the pots 
In sfitra 7 ahhava is ex{>iained as jirr/pahJidra. Similar explana- 
tions which presu[)pose that the most important word i' left out 
by the Sfitrakara, have already Itecn met with bd’oie 'Cf. Y.S. IX. 1. 5 
with L paskara). I'he t-n at the end of tin' satra is ex[)lained as 
bearing upon prafi/ppji-tii/nrai/ii and tiie larhi;. formulated at the 
end of the commentary on s.itra G. Xow rhis farht is quite an 
invention of the co!nment:!fi’rA, for thee is not the sbghti'st ailu- 
sion to it in ■'Utra 9 itseli’. As tor prah iitipi-'iinurn ihi we can 
realU’ with some eH'ort distil it from the precedent sutra, where 
we meet with the two i-xpressit^ns A/oefo-.s-w//-// and r>rod/il-jjr(tfi/absa, 
and where ac'-ording to the (ommentator rn't'dlnu means prnf} i/nqin . 

In sutra 8 according to the conmientator the perceptibility of 
reciprocal non-existence w taught. Xow (iplmhili and (ii/fitdi are terms, 
made In logicians, to indicatv’ ail olijects with the exclusion, resfiec- 
tivelv, of pots and cows: let us admit that ail these objects are 
[lerceptible. I’he case is more ditiicult w ith <!•! harnia ■. according to 
the ordinarv use of the term (idlnnnti means demerit, i. e. one of 
the two forms of the unsemi ([uality of soul. In ordc'r to gi\e the 
wished for meaning to the sutra Cainkara Micra explains (idlmniia 

19 - 
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a' noii-Hirrit, am! ])arai)lira>L'' it 'uv ..know luiiu'i'. plfUMire u Inch 

arc lht‘ pari'i'iitililr iniahtias nt the siml. 

Tlu‘ iiirm'[)Rtat!iia ut' Mitra 1) a-' Ik-ariiiLi' uimii ali'oliita mm- 
fXi'.tt nca (li-maml-- 'li!i iui>i\' ^'j.ola'lii' 'kill. ( )iir i iitci pi'ctiT 'piii' 
nut iiiL- wnnl- iihlinliiiii aiul iiunytli-'hi!/ir(iiii nl tlm 'ali'a into 

ti M' ot lie!' ' ol'lil ulaL' ; 

1 >ilirtii,ii .• /,'7o/// iiilsh i.f. a ioi'iuulatiou ui po'turioi' nnii-aM'ti'iu'c. 

'2 /'/-./ . i. V. a foiiiuilatinn of ali'olutu noii-nxi'ti-m'f . 

rlk- not l> -inu' lai't-il on ormination and anniliilatioii ‘'t' 

I n ■(III lhoiili',-(i!ii = in lit',I/ij I'lli/al.itiii . 1 . a. .. mcaninLi; the 'ainn . 
a. 'Water i' not earth' and 'earth iiut water' lueaii the >anie tiiinn'. 

O' III nil. 

'I'hi lu't toruuila i' ititrodueed in the followiiiii: [lii-sige :1 pa'kara 

[). 1. d \(i'l rii-sfii i/a/rtt nn l:a'lniii hhavni/ali . ,in vn L’iiil‘l 

rn! Iilii'hiii. loiiin nnti'iiais tn Irnti/niifribJnlri) nuintnci/al/ : 

hhufi.ibli'U'niiutiii' r(i tuh'ii piuiJln'<'iiii-'5U-jiy~i(jiibJiilrrilutiih(iiiiiiirii, tatyu- 
dhildyuie 'iidist'L fi /lyaff/itpah ; 

nfn yyilpriiii F/fi/aiifilrt-i tyiti/inlil'// ifp ahii'idlujidle . 

r)f The>e three paragiaplm the tif't and hut refer to ah'ulule 
non-exi'teiice . thi“ 'ecoiul to tem|)oral iion-exi>ten('e. I’he 'oeond 
paiagraph, whieh with its repeated ta! ya is ratiier ditKenlt. may he 
translated as follows; 

..The cognition in the form that 'it iloe.s not exist' in a certain 
ahode, i' ha'cd on the po'tenor or anteiior nun-(‘xistence of that 
which liH' hi'cii or h'C'pC'cti\ely_, wdl lie in that ahode." 

I low all the-e deviation- imp he called an explanation of -iitra 
1), 'A ill of course never he clear to a European reader. 

Siitr.i 10 i- rather remarkaiile. htcau-e it shows more nnderstamling 
ahoiit negation than the tiaiiitional \ aicesika tcacliing of the four 
kind- of non-exi-tence. Xon-cxi-tence is a relational notion which can 
he a[)])lied to an\ relation, dims we can al-o ileiiv a sjjacial relation 
hetween two o'njects. In the I pa-kara two attem|)ts are made to recon- 
cile the c:i-e ol -utra 10 with the traditional loiirte'id clas-itication. 

W Inm we now look liack at the four suti'as h — 1), it Seems 
donhifnl whether the four kinds of non-exi-tence wine originallv taught 
here. Sutra 0 is onl\ a paraphrase of the term itblnlir. the mcii- 
■tioning ot this word is due to the words {iiiiinli . (Kjliiildlf in tlu' 
[ireccdeiit sitira. It seems ])roi>al)le to me, that the Sutrakilra onl\ 
taught in this pa— age the (i.nallFyi/.ictidn , so that e. g. sntra I- is 
only a suhtle variation of sntra '2 and siitra o a later addition, 
whil-t the suti'as and 0 Inne nothing to do with am/o' ityrdiliilai 
and yiijiuiil il'din (t-sdl. 
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(1. Notes to the passage IX, 1. 11 — 15. 

'riii> pas^U'^e i" iiitei'prcted !)\' the I paskara as refen'inp' to tlie 
pei'eeption of yog'ins: thi-^ i'; in accordance with the paraii'i’a[)h of 
the Praea<ta[)adahlias\ a on perei'ption. In the sntia< thene-ehes it 
is nut clearly said, for the salra Id is rather strangely in-erted and 
is enigmatic. \\ e shall follow again first tlie interpretation hy Caiukara 
.Micra. He hegins in his coinnients on sutra 11 Ijv ilividiiig the 
yogins into two classes: 1 ) the yogins who arc called i/nLin and 
whose internal oigan is still fixed •.b-aiiinl/ifa)-. 'I > the yogins Avhu 
have risen higher, wlio are callet! V’ljukld and wliose internal organ 
need no longer remain fixed. The sutras 11 & 1 -2 hear (ju the 
ijuklu ijogiiiuli. In these yogins there arises a special coniunction 
hetAveen mind and soul, a conjiincTion which owes its oiigin to 
merit, consequence of yoga, lly this rifi.iai'inua-sol fiaiiji/afia/i they 
(d)tain a perception of the sonl . that is to say acciii'ding to Candiara 
.Micra; ..of their own soul as well as of the soul of otliers,” 

In siitra 1,2 the iJriiri/rii/laraiii •. ..the other substances” are e.\[)laiiied 
by Camkara .Micia as; the atoms, the mind, wind ., mathematical] 
space, time and [physical] space. The commentator thinks that more- 
over different invisible (jualities A'c. are included in this word. 
..Drac^ttjjdi/c/id laddatnj/ii i/dl-annain . . . mnjij nili(i]i . 

Sutra Id is explained as bearing on the yogins in the second 
stage. They have obtained several magical powers {{■arliriis'nlil/ii and 
hirlriiioMilil.lii''], by which they feel that simple fixation of mind is 
insufficient; and thus with the aid of their superhuman powers 
..the\ make the whole unisersc of things, hiddmi and distant 
{v//ficu/iikt)ij ci jjrakr-daiii vn) objects of their ])erce})tion. tUn this last 
gloss Nanda Lai Sinha’s translation of ca is based). 

.\lthough sutra 1 1 is clciir iii itself, the Indian commentator succeeds 
in combining it with some far off mythological conceptions. The vogius 
see (he says) the (pialitics and mo\ ements of the invisibh* subsOmces 
(atoms, souls, minds Ac.), because the\ inhere in their abodes; but 
this ])(M'ception fakes phice in two ways; sometimes the vogin’s own 
intermd organ is conjoined with these objects, sometimes his soul uses 
,. sterile miiuls” [jja/,d(hiiHiid,/ixi), i. m minds which do not belong any 
more to souls, and th(''e minds are conjoined with the objects, 
for sutra 15 si'c the I jiaskara itself. 

The strange way in which sutra Id is inserted in this ])assam' 
(for fdf in of sutra Id refers to (//•.■/ry/oy/A/; c-sy/ of sutia 

12) seems to indicate that the tradition of this ])ass;ige is nut cpiite 
authentic. If we leave out sutra Id, we may explain the remaining 
sutras as follows; 
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( )nL;'iu:ill\ iiicn- ui the \ .•lu-c'i-ika -chot)! two hi'uiichc'; (uic 

uf w hifli tiiiiuie. tia- i)i' >ntil \lll. 1, :2), the 

etiicr thr i,i-ie. ;)ti'e'ir, \ IX., 1. |1 lu the-e last-iiieiitioiu'il 

-'utra-' the 'iiheTi.ai i>i' nitiai.al '|)ena [)tiuii l)\ \Nhieh wa* known our 
iiitei'iia! -laU ' ami Jie 'ii'i i"; i ai ii in oi' the,--e internal >tat('' uai' 

eoii'iihav, ! 'o' in- ■•loialmite with external jiereeptioii . ami the manlier 
in wliieli ji'~>e!.; al ["■ihrn - are in'reei\eil A. e rei'eeteil ujion'i wa-' 
eiini|i.neil , ;th a.,* p.oee" h\ wnieii w [leiiaaie the qualities anil 
inoieineiim ot .mter iai 'hinn'- Hut the tir>t ot the two hraiiehes 
li'ot the u[)ji '. 1 ,>'ul ; am! tin- aiihormnm. eiiireiiT in tile M'eoinl hraiieli 
Were aiee|)rv.'l Ijiit ehanu'ei! in their meaning'. So it w;i> taught that 
the exAri o; '■oil! can ■nilt he int’eneil, or ])eieei\eil with the 
an! ot u.a.e-.ea'i jieica ntn a. I'iim choice wa< natuial enough. I'or aUo 
tactile |)eicc[)ti"ii in the cc'C of wiinl wa-' not coimiilereil to rank 
e(|uall\ with t.-nai pciccjition. no woinlci lliat retlcctiun wa< 

uiulerrated. 

i -1. 7'//c iH! I'fi'l r'l/jh nn '// ///C P i'nrii-^ta/)n'l'i-BJiil><i/ri 

iioi-k !IT cha[)ter . 0 1 1 . 

I 11 t r o d U e t 1 0 11. 

p. ISt) 1, Ivl. Et.vniolouical ilchiiitiun jji'nliiuha. 

1. 10 — Ih, i'-iutnicratioii ot rhe >!\ •.^en>e-urgaiis -i. e. the ti\c 
external -A-iixes and mind). 

Ordinal) hit in an ;) e r c e ii t i o n. 

1. i.j — Ih. Beat iipHij'iJ'i'-aiiiiiDnlraiit of Mili.-taiiccb (kmcribed [i. e. 

according to the Xdatadaindal'i p. IbU 1. 16 ..tv7v//- 

jjiiriiliitaiii pi'(( 1 1/11 lp/i„taf ram \. cf. \ .S. IN , 1. 6. k'on- 

ditioiis; j)ui!intf ra) , iiiiekail raryucatfeu , udhluifunijui- 
lii'dkaiji . l’roeos> a tourfold set of conjunctions [cf. 
Xva) a-kandall p 1. Oti]. In this passage the 

ineaiiiiig: of tlch idliu after draryr is nut clear, it is 
not referred to in the Xvaya-kaiidali. 

1. It) — I'.) '■ )i(iXika!/jiihii:A\ /jrah/ak^niii described, ef, \’.S. Vlll. 
1 „ (i. 

1. 16 — 21. Hie perception of colour, taste, smell and touch, 
cf. V IV, 1. « \ 1). 

1. 2 1 — p. JSi 1. 1. the perception of sound, 
p. 1^7 1.1 — d. the percoptioi! of number, exteiisiou, iiidividiialitv , 
conjunction, disjunction, fariiess. nearness, adhesion, 
fluidity, speed and movement takes place h\ ocular 
and tactile perception (cf. V.S. IV, 1, ll). 
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p. I ''/I. -2 — 1-. I'hc ! internal i [levception of cDp'iiitioii , pleasure, pain, 
ilesire. aveision ami exertioti. tine to tlie cuujuiie- 
tiDii of soul and uihul. | Although these quaiitics 
are implieitlv eoiisidered to he perceived in tlie 
passau'e on rifmi-'ii \hS. 111. 2, 4. yet nowliere stato 
the Sana L.xplieitly that 'retlectioir is based on the 
eoujunctio!i of sou! and mind]. 

1. 5 — 1 (ieneralities su<-h as ‘e.visteuce, snlrstauce-iie''’ aie 
peiceived by the same sfuise-orgaii which giasp> iheir 
abodes icf. Y.S. IV, 1, 1:3 and Vlll, 1. 5', 

Tlie jiereeption of the yog ins. 

1. / — 11. The ])erce[!tion of i/uijuinli bears on their own 

.souls, other siuils, {phy.sical) space, (mathematical , 
space, time, wnid and internal ore-an^: on the 

qualities and movements, genenilities jind distinctions 
which !ire iidiereni in these s\il)>taue(‘': on inhe- 

rence in geiieial. It is due to the interu.d organ 
when heipeil by a dharma which originate" from 

yogji. iCf. \ .S. IX. 1. 1:3 and Ujiri'karau 

1. 11 — 1 :3. The pcu-ccjition of c'n/i'ldn i/ooina'/ bears on things which 
are too subtle, hidden or remote. It takes phiee b\ a 
fourfold set of conjunclions. 

[XOTE. For the ililfereiice between yiiktali and cii/vkln yix/inn.'i 
cf. \\aya-kaiulalT p. 19" 1. 5]. 

1 U> f i n i t i 0 n s o f p r a ni n x a Ac. 

1. 1 :3 — 4 5. 1' ii'si deti union of j.i'uiitoiiu. proiitoiiit . pramUlr A praiiiifi . 

jj/'diii/l/itt = \;igue knowledge w ith regal'd to genendi- 
ties ;ind distinctions 
jii’itiiii’iju = substances Am. 

Iii’aiiifil !' = soul 

jini'xlfi — tlu' know ledge which Iras substiinecs Ac. 
lor ob|ects. 

1. 15 — 17. Note to this first deiinitiou. 

1. 17 — p. 1^9 1. .2. Second ilefniitiou ot tluse foui' notions; 

/.’niifi.hi/i = the trustworthv knowledge w Inch arises 
with reference to ;ill categories (owing 
to ii fourfold set of conjunctions^ 
t the categories- substances Ac. 

praniiitr = send 

pi'dhidi == the insight into the good, bad and in- 
different qualities of tilings. 
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riii;\, aii'd a ilculap — aticli is the adiaitled mark i.t 
lii'iim a I'iiw. 

i) And tniich is a, inarkj ct air 
1(1 \iii[ it is u<)'' the tuiieh Ilf the \i>Li)ie i .■'ulcta ncc^ : ; 
lienee tlie mark [of tin- nih-reiie-i ' of air m not tli(> 
marl; of vlie visible | su!)staiire< I. 

15 There beiiii^ no [)eree[)tioii oi’ ihe assceiatmn [i. e, 
niii', ei’sa! relation j with air. tkeie is no \ isihle mark 
I of the existence of iiirj. 
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r. II, 1, Ki 
17 


Alul l)v iiit(‘r(‘!ice bv aiuilogy, :di' is iiot proved as a 
piu'ticiilur '-iilistaiK-e, bur as a sui)STarice only. 
I'heieiore tlie name,’ air, is proved by tlie \ eda. 


I), lii, 2, (j 'I'liere is no vidi)le mark [of the existence of the soulj, 
becaiise there beiiiy contact [of the senses with the 
body of Aajiiadatta , , [lerceptiou does not arise that 
this soul is Yajhadatta. 

7 And from a commonly obscived maik [there is] no 
[inference of anything iuj particular. 

^ I’hereforc | the soul is] proved in revelation. 


i 2. Inh'uihicloi'y remarl'. 

A full e.v[)lanation of Lniian logic can oidy lie obtained liv 
conijiaiing it with the European treatment of this science. This 
comparison will be given in the fifth section of tins chapter. A few 
preliininaiy reinaiks. hi.iwever. ma\ be inserted here. 

The Imliaii syllogism \aniti,iP,t(t\ combines a ded.uction with a 
superticial induction. The form of lin.' deduction resembles more our 
hyputhetieal tlnm our categorical syllogism, althungh. as a rnle.it 
is cmujiared with the latter. 

Ill the siltra of Kan.vda’s the main notion of logic is the UTi(ju. 
Ill the hypothetical syllogism: 

If something is A, then it is B . 
this thing is A, 
therefore it is B. 

the term A is cidled tiie liiijiii. Tims for instance in the much 
(jnoted exannile (\vhich is here given onh in ils deductive part): 
if soinetliing has smoke, then it has tire, 
this mountain lias smoke, 
therefore this mountain contains tire, 
the smoke is the jirobans for tiic tire. 

We ma\ distiuguish in the relation lietwcon the probans ^^e. g. 
the smoke'! and the prohandnm (in the quoted ex:impie- the tii'e) 
as many kinds as there are species ot relations in gtmeral. Ent 
also the source ot evidence. possi!)ilit\' Ae. oi this relation can lie 
different. Either tlic relation can be of an axiomatical, or of an 
indnctioiial character ycf. the littii section ot this chapter). \\ e 
mav call it a .shortcoming in Indian philosophy that it has not 
made sutHciciit distinctions in the logical value of universal pro- 
positions. 
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It 'UltlUll u! CA'IlvAltA Mll/AA- I-- till'll ih'' 

Cii'O'Ei ’/-I' ,11' ,11,1 III! 'Ai.'ild oiiK i'f a r I'a i.'S k~i n n iiVi na . 'lUri'tKi' 

excitciiiL'iit nt’ rlu' 'iiakc .i ruiHftjiii' r.cx if tiir irlmi-unum > 

Ill >utra ,12 knr// (’■rirai'-i-'i'hiib'i/rE-'iL •'rand" .U" Cainkara .Mii-ra 
rtglirl\ ud^fiAA" tor all tiic rciaiioi'", ('mihianitcd in the lii"! "Utra 
these reiatiuiis are enilx cxaiiip!'-' <1 the fonu wineli the iiioijautial 
co^iiitiuii may have. Jfi'i/rn-niJ seem." to he an advei'h. ui tlie mea- 
ning of ,.|jartly’'. I'hn" the "iitra may he rian"lated : 

„Tt is it", thi-^ cogairion t" "iitrieienr to caii"e an iihitrai to 
ije niade^. wherea" llie niti'oductioii of' li'.e relation oi etle't and 
causc take" plaee with reference to a pai't i. e. doc" not treat of 
the suhject c'.)in])letely1.’' 

The explanation of ara^ain a," one of ti.e five nnanliei'" of the 
more recent pari'irfliruu'iin'iuu i" veiy donhtfa!. 

''iitra -i seems to indicate mat in the da\" of the Sutrakara tlie 
terms. imeJ in logic, wen m.t (jade "ettled. 

B. T'iie i)a"".iu’e III, 1. '.t t'O . firiuing pari of tlie dLi"ei!""ioii of 
ntninn. i" ]jaiallel Tu i\, -2. I \‘c. In "i.tra \ve ;iml la-re again 
an emimeratiun of tlie Kiini" e,f raiatioii" wlneli ma\ he found in 
pi'oba ntia! |■oo•^i!i(Jn. e meet liere with coinuiietion , and eonira- 
dietani; iiiiicreiiee i" gi\en in two forms, "imple inheience and 
co-inhercnce ; caimality is left out. Since eaimditt in the \ aieesika 
ststein is realU ira"e'! on inherem-e or eoujnnction . tin." nndssion 
caiuior "Ui[)risc ns. -Cf. liere p. !22 ') •'> and p. 121;. 

Siitra 10 "totes e\pheit]\' co-iiiiiercnee a," a toimi oi proi.aniial 
cognition . 

Siilra 11 — 1 are explained h\ Cainkara .Mieia a- giving exatn- 
plc's ul cif'i'lliiiniuiiiiihiu. 

In sutra, 14 iiraEnHhi i." explained in the I pimkara a- v///.','/- -/'//, e7//e 
Di/aptili-, it Avoidd he historically safer to translate .."ci tain, inist- 
worthy knowledge.’ E rfiEuhlhi . in thi-; ."iitra is oppo"ed to iipntEihl hn 
in siltra In. 
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The pas'iiu'e II. 1. Ae.. bearing uu air ami explained here 
p. 15'' sail AH, i> a!"!) of iiiiportanee for the notion liTuia. Ii^ intro- 
(Inring surra ^ we inav notiee that the application of a general term 
to ail iiulividiial object is indeed cognate to inference. Thus if the 
definition of a cow. gi\en here b\ tire ^ aieesika, were right according 
to zoology, tiiaii we could formulate the following inference: 

if an animal hu'^ horns, a hump, :t tail hairy at the extremity 
and a dewlap, then it is a cow ; 

tlii< animal has horns, a hump A'C. ; 
thus it i.-- a cow. 

After this explanation of liTaja. the Stitrakara sa_\s that touch is 
the probans of air. In sutra' 15 am! 16 the are then divided 

into (I/'x/Aui ami adr-Armi ii7i(jnii'i . '^utra 46 is explaineil by Camkara 
-Micra as: 

//aviitad rires^nl-Hreiin nUiiniinf 'ih , faHnirid cn^/iir ifi n''unf>(/aiiul'ai)i . 

'Phis insertion of in the sutra is required by the following 

sfitra. so that we have to accept Cainkara .Micra's interpretation. 

I). 'The passage Til. 2, 6 Am., dealing with soul, is parallel with 
II, 1, 5 et tlie concln.sioiis differ: in one case the name is sup- 

posed to be proved b\ tlie Veda, in the other case soul itself is 
taught to be ngamikd. 

k 4. Sdtfdx referring to the term ' Anapadeva . 

TIT, 1, 6 Perception [as a mark inferring the bodv or the senses 
as its siibstratumj [is] a false mark. 

I ['flic body or the "enses cannot be the seat of perception], 
because there is no consciousness in the causes [i. e. in 
the cniiij'onent jiarts of the body]. 

5 because [there would be] consciousness in the effects. 

(i And because it is nut known [that any minute degree 
of coiix'iousiie.ss exists in the waiterpot A'c.] 

7 A mark is certainly something else [than that of which 
it is a mark]. Hence [a mark which is identical with 
the thing of which it is a mark, is] no mark [at all]. 
[.Vlthoiigh a mark is tpiitc different from that of which 
it is a mark, still they are not wholly unconnected], 
for j aii\ ] one thing cannot be a mark of [any] other 
thing. 

15 The unproved is a false mark; the non-exi^tent and the 
dubious also are false marks. 

16 Eccausc [it] has horns, therefore [it i.s] a horse. 
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ni. 1. 17 A'ui it ini' iioni-;. tlii'rctut\’ i it i' n nnw -luii 

IS tliii e\u!iij)li' ot" a mail'. -■'ulfil niaik . 

That i. i‘. kiiov.ieilu'r ; wliicli i' iiruiliiceil from tin- cun- 
rarT nf rim ''Hi!, tin- 'LMi-ar ami llm (ilijarr i'l otiuT ; than 
a tal'i- ma.rk 

■), ( l''> ' '1 Ijfl! Slntl^i 'V .1 npt‘/i‘i / i ]> . 

XOi’l,'' lai rill' i(a"au'i 111, I, -‘I — '' 

..(-AMiriAiv ' -M'A \ \i:a intarpi'a!' Ill, 1 . :> to nman tiial 

rim 'Cii't* ur th. ■ m .••innut lir a maik I’m- tlm iiitViaaii'c ni' ilm 'i'll. 

..Ha raatl- Hi. I. .') .m;] ti a^ mm apliuri'in ami I'.Nplaiii' it in 
the scii'.^i that M' cmnitimi i' iiniml within mm alh'i't e. n.’. iha hmlv , 
ami is nut ti.iuml iiithiii am timr artwct. c. g'. a jar, tlmretufa. it 
lolluW' that tliare can i'c im cognition iti tlmir cmnhinativc caimc' 
'^wliieh inU't Im tlm 'anm in 'iutIi ca'C- . 

..lie explain' III, 1. 7 thus- Smm-tliing quite ilitii-i'ciit is tlm 
tnai'k of inti'i'cncc ui liw 'cli. the 'cii'c or tlm uiijcct cannot he 
'tich a ma.rk. hat thi' ■sonmthing (jiiitc different' is. i' exjilaiimd 
in the i ^th ap!iori.sm of tliis chapter.” 

NOTE on till- pa"age ill. ], la-— It^- 

..CaiulrakiTiiTa !'a rkalainkarn 'piit' up 111. 1 . 1 .') into two a[)h iri'in': 

' ain'it^i il'Uni ' i)il h and ' i^naiijiHih’iyi^i 

\ li. i. ’ p! ii ah t i<jii '■:! //c S'lli'fiA, qiiijtcil nt k - 1 . 

Tlm pa"au'e' HI. 1. a - and la — I'', which treat iiiKipaderd 
ialsc [n-i'oau' in conuection with the proof for tlm existence of 
at Hill n are rathei' cn iifinatic. 

r- 

in til.' Hi-'t nim-e wc mii't notice tlnit tlm translation o^ stltra .'t 
1 

hy Nami\ E\i, SimiA is not quite clear. In order to correei this, 
I want Hi-'t to (juote the two iirst 'Utras of this adli\a\a. whieh 
] 'lio'uhl like !■) iraii'lale a' follows: 

Sutra 1. ’ i lee c\L'tcnce of j tjic smi.ses and tlm objects is em tainly 
k n o wn 1 . 

"-^ulra '2. '.'hi' ct-rrain knowledge ai>out the senses and the olqect' is 
r|m jirolian' toi- 'onmfhing else Airtliiniliini) than tlmsi.* sensesand objects. 

r\\rK.\i!A Mmav in introducinp; sutra o, makes an o|)ponent sa\ : 

dSdiiii I'd 1 1 rn 1,1 iii'lrii/ihii rl pruHnIiUier rirriii/n 'n/i', 
which dm.si' i' 'iqiported b\' tin' following argumentation: 

i-di hi AiidiA i-fi n nKjii iidli , 

IdlL di'i/dfril/ , 

ldi/rnpd(licdf. 
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I'iie Mitra. then, is interprctated a- a lefataUun dI iliat argumeDt: 

TaiL'fi nial can) p i'a:li pa lamiii iTtii nUiln c a ika,!! / , -af rFi'l ai/npanenili . 

The tiiivc ([iiot-atioiis aiv traii-slated 1)\ Xaiula Tail Smiia as t'ollriw.'.: 

rOppoiicnt { : ..Ll'I the Itudv or the 'elites be die ioiiiidatioii ot 

this pru^iddl^i . . . 

euiiseioiisiie^s is an attrii)iite of tlie body, 
being its etieet, 

like its eolonr. 

Siddhilntin]: The being an effeet of the 1 liody 'ir the senses] is 
the ineie seinblanee of a mark, in as niueii as it aiiplies to the 
eognition . produced l.y a lamp. and. is therefore niultiiaiious. 

Thus following the Ujiaskaia, we liave to traii'late sTitra 3 as 
fol lores : 

.,( onseiousiiess {pi'a-drldli 'i or riiiianiia) . [eoiisidered as an effeet 
of the body or the senses], is a false nuirk [with regal’d to the proving 
of the thesis that cuuseiousiiess is a quality of the botly or of the 
'-euses'i.” 

Although the sutra is thus clear, the interpietatioii demands too 
nianv insertions for us to eall it trustworthv. With (’’anikaiu Aliera's 
interpretation of this sQtra his e\[)lanation of the whole passage 
III. 1. 3—- S is connected. Here we can base our discussion on 
X'andu Lai Sinha’s translation which clearly and correctly follows 
the I’paskara. 

Sutra -1 consists of the compound I'riranfi'inaiia ; if we had met 
with it elsewhere than in a pliiloso[)!iieal work, we should have 
iiuniediateh translated it as: ..ignorance about the causes”, the 
rendcrinu’. ‘i'iven b\ Nanda Lai Sinha, runs: ..liecau-e there is no 
consciousness in the causes”, thus jTiaiin is taken as synonymous 
with jjraxiddhi in siltra 1 : furthm- the first member I, Tirana is accepted 
as a locative in the strictest sense ot the word. 

The explanation of sutra o is similar with the exception that 
the translation demands an irrealis: ..there would be”. This ditli- 
eult\ could be removed l>y joining the ^iltras a and b and accepting 
the interpretation by Candrakanta 'I'arkalainkara (see here § .b). 

Also the sTitras 7 and > rcqiiin* great insertions on the basis of 
the Lpaskara. 

It is not possible for me to give an easier interpretation of the 
text, unle.ss 1 ma\' make use of an emendation, namely the omis- 
sion of siitra (i. 

Accordiim’ to mv idea Cainkaia Miera’s interjiretation of our 
passage and the iii'crtion of sdtra tl are both due to the wish of 
tinding in the \'aieesika Dareana a pa.ssage parallel to the one, 
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occLuriii'i' ill the Nvaia Daivana, wliii-li ivt'iuc' the tlieurv that 'uul 
ami bud\ are iLleiitieal. 1 iii\seli’ should like to explain the jnissiye 
as follows : 

It! the siLtras I ami 'd the Siihlhaiitiu infers the existetiee of 
soul from the existence of our knowleditie about the objects and 
the Sellses. An opponent contradict^ this \iew 

Sutra d. ..'I’hi^ i^ a false pruban.' i. e. thi' jirobaii'', viz. the 
e.xisteiice ot our kiiowieilpe about olijeet' am! tiie ■'ensC''. is a lalse 
probaiis with vefereiiee to the thesis ihat theix- i' a separate soiib." 

Sutra 4: ..Because We ha\e no kiio wldm' a!»o'i! the cause i. e. 
alioiit aiiv abode or suh^tatiee in which the i.rusullln of sutra I 
and ^ inhere^i." 

Sutra 5: ..Because we [lossess otd\ knowledge aliouf the effect 
s_i. e. aliout the iiiheriug qualin'.” 

Sutra 7: .,Oiie thing as the ])iohaii' of aiiotherl, this is a false 
probaiis’’ [i. e. 'We niny not infer o.ue thiiiu — nrlliniitnraiii of 
sutra 2 — from another, thus neither an unknown cause from the 
existence of the etfectj. 

Sutra S: ..One thing i considered as the probans] of another thing 
is a false probans.” [The sutra is syuonvmoiis with, and perhaps 
an old gloss on sutra 7j. 

After this wrong theory of infereiiee. giieii h\ the opponent in 
the SLitras 3 — S. the Sichlhantin gives the triic theorx of ///7//a and 
liiignhhrisn in the passage III. 1, 0 - 17. f)f tliese tlie sfitras '.) — 14 
have been explained in a previous paragrajih. 

With reference to sutra 15 we may iiotici- that it contains two 
jiarts- a detinition of the term miaiinlpi-n and a division of this 
nnaprtdera into two kinds a>sti/i and saitiliiid/iah , sfiti'a lb contains 
the examiile of tlie former kind and sutra 1 7 of the latter. 

The interpretation of sfitra 1^ mav run as follows; 

..That [i. e knowledge, which is produced from the contact ot 
the soul, the sense and the ohjectl, is that somethimf else \jiiiijnt = 
arUuiiilitrani of siltra 2. whiidi prove.- the existence of the soldi.” 

d’lie Sidra states thus the eorreetuess of the proof given in the 
two rii'st sutnis of the adhvavn. 

§ 7. The pardfirnjjh^ in the I’rrienn/iipfida- I’lnsii/d <iii nt ferenee. 

Interence is di-eU'scd in Pracastapada-Blia.sxa hook 111 ehapti'r 2 
in two passage^ ^22~-2b ami ^35 12. See here hook 1\ section Til. 

A The I 0 r m e r passage treats of the probaiis, the latter of the 
complete Indian syllogisui in its traditional tivefohl form. 4'he theorx 
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ot tiie pi'iihaiitiai mark is based uii 1 vaaad.v''s Sutra; the theory of 
syllogism 1)11 the ^'yaya Dareaiia. 

^ ’22 gives ;i detiiiitiuii ot liii7i(jiliai,i jn^hiani , •§ .03 euiisists of two 
eiiikas. 'J'lie tirsi eloka euiitaiiis a definition of liTigu, the prob;ui- 
tial mark; 

(t- ir is fniuid ill the /tuHiKd/u rwhich term iiiean.s here the 
or the sidijeer-matter of the discussion i. 
b- it is found in the lo-i-ancUn [i. e. mpali-ia or positive 
liistaiiees, i. e. iiistanee^ ii. whicn the uceui’si, 

(■'. It is ab'cnr in fa'{-nhh7cn ■ i. e. c/paLyi or m'giitive iiistaiiees. 
i. e. ui^Vuiees in which the vuJhj/a is aii'ciit a 

The secviiui eloka havide.' the false inarks into three kinds; L-iriaidha 
oounii!', . (iskvihd (not-iiccepled , iioii-existent , . sa,;Ji(id/,n dhnibtful). 
d'his division is attribiitod to Kacvai’a i. e. Kanada icf. Bhasya 111 
C § that is to sav. it is based on a wroiiy e\[)lanation of V.S. 

Ill, 1, 15. 

The next p:n'agraphs in ihe Bhasya , 1 and .•2 5;! are euinnientaries 
on tiie two vlokus uf § ‘23. In § :2fi we tirsr meet with an example 
of ihe application iriiJ/ri} uf a probantijil mai’k; 

if 'inuke is somewhere, then tliere is lire; 
if tliere is somewhere no tire, then there, is no smoke, 
i XdTli: Thus the ■iHj.alsa , mentioned in the first hypothetical 
proposition , are those instaiioes — with the exception of the 
pa/i-vi — where both smoke and lire are met with: the ciprd'-^a. 
mentioned in the second hypothetical proposition, are those 
iiistanecs where the [irobandiim , in the case quoted, the fire, 
is abseil t1. 

I'lien § :2() gi\es a formulation of this r/-///; the statement which 
follows: vdrc/ttni <h’:;nLT:lact iiahhiifam ifar(isg(( luicjuin, is parallel 

with \ .S. HI. i. 7 and according to their probable original 
signitical ion. Me\t to this the Bhas\ akrira stales that the formula 
\ .S. IX, ’2, i is oidv iiliistrafive. Finaily the li/lgatii are divided 
into two kinds, tlie urdam UTmam is for instance met witli: when 
somebodx , ha\ing first learnt in one specimen of a cow that this 
animal has a dewhq), afterwards on seeing an animal with a dewlap, 
infers tliat it is a cow. 

I Thus when his argiimcntation runs- 

if an animal has a dewlap, then it is a cow, 

this animal has a dewhi]), 

ergo it is a cow j. 

The (ulrdam riTiijam is met with e. g. , when someiiodv. having 
observed in a few cases that the Imsbaiulman, warrior and merchant 
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uoik fill' a 

cciiain aim. 

afteiw\ards on 'eeing an 


tic 

exerting 

hini'eU. con*. 

■Indc' tha! .1 

•'ll till' reliL'iiii.' !! an stii 

\ 

for 

an aim. 

Ac ’oriliiig 

to the ilia!' 

'a ti!'- d;tb‘i(iice netwt.'ii 

the 

t W 1 

1 h,ii:-ini 

is. that :hc 

a'. -Cl tallied 

/,A/ , ami inicrred 

- I'r 

'III 

cases ot 

the i! St! ‘ 'll 

■ are 1 ii 

tne sank kind, -nhi iiilii,''il‘inlhi". 

■'ll ; 

wherca.s 


rhf llU'i'l iilid iMlcilfd ra-'C' oi tile iiili'xl'ii/ Iiih'iIu, iil 

(li'-'iniihir kii.d^ n' ‘ih n : ii ! tij’ii' ht . 

i lit' tl.ir:i4i'a|i!l t 1!^U With twii C,; ([, liiiltliitl-- III j I'll Hill m ailil 

Ifi'Uiiiiii irtrlViU'C TiJ n ’:i n ui- in'i . 

11. ! ii till,' 'r;‘ii!i(! paS'iiirt* •) 8 1 Ai'. Wc iii-'t iin-i't i\ itli a 
dchiiitioa 111 /.f/rurt 1 hn' i,iaiiii . it lua la laiinuii u :: tinii in a tl \ I'inli! inriii 
ot a truth. ivaalu'O loi' • ■ur-i.'lvc' i>\ .i'ii,’t!'i'ii'‘iiii'iiii . In 'niiichiKU mIri 
duubt'. liii' a WiMiijj;' notion oi iitnonnit uhout tlio iiiatu-r. I'ho 
lollowiii^' |ja!‘ai;'ra[i'ii' o'ixo lU-rinilioii-' oT the iivo luciiiher' oi ^\11()- 
oi-m. Moreo\'.a' wo tin<l lu-rc (•x^jianatioii" of the fahai’ic-' occuiTiiio' 
in the the.'!' ' \) 8o . in the oi .^tateiueiit of the )iro!,aiitial 

tnai'k d' o7;. and in the exanijde' 7 80,.. For the [nv'ent 1 refer 
tile veadi-r to the taiiie, oisfn hci-c in hook lA 'ection 1\ lettir i'k 
whiFt in tin; ne.xt iiarairrajili' ! 'liaii u'i\e a trandatioii of two 
jjU'iages of some iui|.iurtanee in the paiae-rajdi on nijnih.-rnhluixu. 

In the 'cooiid hrdf of \n 4 1 we find a >uininarv of the theurv of 
the five iti'niiacu'. In the iolhiwiug; taoie I give the e.xaiiiple which 
Fr.'.(;Ai1'.U’.vi»a u^e:? here, and add in the second eoluniii tlie term'. 


a[)[)lied by the liha^takara biin.'elf 

and in the third 

eolnniii tin 

teriH'. occurring in the Xyawa-kamiah. 


ri'ihdn nndiinli 

pi'at '/7ia 

pi'ahpid 

pi'dijafiiniiiiiilni'iiiitkulcril. 

lin i/iit praiinhidiuinlai'iii'ili'iiiii , tnil 

apai'eipi 

hein 

ail'll prinl 'li'xlii m . pat ha iihaluh. 

xfn! ha I'lii ip'i'H 


m hpiu! apniiiaf niliiiiiiianipikiiiii i/rsfun/. 

mda ripiiKi ni 

iiddhariiiia 

piilhaharam . 

raid lui rniip'iia 


lafha I'll praipif iianantanipil'nli rah-ln 
ilr-do. na ca hilhakfirannl apraipif- 

iiidai'ra iiiiiii 


na /la a lariipii'ii h I'ah'luh . 

auuxiiiiilhdiia 

npn nail a 

Tasnujd itiiiliptli rahdfih. 

prafi/diiiiidi/a 

n'ljiuiiia 


When we analyse thi' example, t4ien we shall notice that the 
nnihiifinn, a' thanght by Pracastapada, m a eombniatioii of deduction 
and superficial induction. It i' a'ked to ])ro\e that sound is tran- 
sient. d'liis is done l)v the following 'vllogisni: 

< O V O 
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if something follows directly mi a human effort, then it is 
tninsient, 

a soniul follows directly on a human effort. Ergo: stmnd is 
transient. 

But in the Indian nniiii,riita , also a supposed proof for the general 
premise is given. This is done by putting first this general premise 
in two forms: 1. a h\pothetieal proposition with jiositive membeis. 
.■2. the inversion of this pn.iposition with negated members. Thus the 
proposition. ,,if somethin : follows directly on a human effort, then 
it is transient", becomes: ..if something is not transient, then it 
does not follow directly on a human effort.” 

According to the logical laws of immediate inference tsee here 
section 5 § 3) these two propositions are identical. Indian logic, now, 
thinhs it necessary to prove both forms. Imt by tin jiractice) a very 
insiitlicient means, that is to say liy one example. Thus the propo- 
sition: ,,if something follows directly A’c.” is snp[)osed to be proved 
by the example of the pot, which is baked by the jiotTcr and tran- 
sient; and the negated [iroposition b\ the example of (phisical) 
space, which is eternal and inde])endcnt of human activity. 

According to Pracastajiada (cf. here section 4 5) an (lathnitnn 

is only trustworthy, when an examide (besides the the object 

for which the (piality must be proved) can be quoted in behalf of 
the positive proposith.m , and an example on behalf of the pro])o,si- 
tion in its inversed, negated form, and no counter-examples exist 
in both inspects. 'I'iie more rei'ent Vaicesika-Nyaya school was gene- 
rally satisfied, when the last and one of the two first conditions 
were fulfilled. *) 

§ 8. Y'irsI i‘(jrev>iio// ht the parujiiaph in the Bhlp/a which 
treai-'s uf Apadet^abhum. 

(Fracasta])adabhasya p. "ISS 1. 30 Ac.t 

[Definition of sn/uHpd/nd^. That [)robans which exists in the aniDneya 
[here = pah\m~] and is common to objects homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous with this [/wTwJ, is sdndijidha, because it gives rise to 
doubt {s(i/id(dia). For instance: 

because [this animal] has horns, 
therefore it is a cow. 

[Opponent]: Some say: when two proi>antial marks which are 
contradictorv {rirnddha) to each other, but ])ossess th(> characteristics 


Cf. here section 4 g 5. 

Verhand. Kon Akad. v. \Vetcn«;«*h. X. Reek« Ul. XVHL N“. *2. -0 
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(lesci'il)ed, tlifu lliis another t'orin oi' stiniUjidl.ii ^ heeaiise here a 
doubt [x/hi'Z/dia'. ari.'.es. For iii'^taiice: i there is >iieh a s/ui/lr/ni ] 
with refere'.iee to the niin fufra i'liniitcd e\ten.'ion) and (rnuhiafcd 
of the interna! ingan. Cither of which can l)e U[)held. respeet- 
i\el\ i l)\ reason of its apti!)ilit\ for inoveinent or tlii' absence of 
touch in it. 

i l>efendeut , : But, we .'a_v: thi-^ >iMiiiltaneous occurrence 'x/i/in'i- 
'd ijiii'ni Im and (I'^/j/irr'icitfrc'i t is Hxi'nUifh'itiKi i i. e. doi’s not 

aiio'v iiui:i!i\ t(i be 'noth mt'i'lit and (tiumln'. becaust.' one o[ these 
two contrail ictoia opinions cannot exist, jiist as little a> an 

object can be :-inm!taneoii'-ly invisible and ])erce])til)le . and thus 
tl!l^ ca'c In 'i,tit‘J//‘/iicaxda ■ i. e. it i< not an instance of sriniriii/a, 
tfte nut Ijciiig able to decide in the atbnnative or negative, l)ut of 
(Uiad liii(irnx(lij/i . uncertainty in general i. 

"OppoiRUit”: . But in the castra I i. e. Vaicesika Sutral the iihhdf/utli/i 
ithe seeine; of a thino in two respects) i> often called a 
cause of ■^amruj/a. 

itefendent]: No, non are wrong]; doubt arises from the seeing 
of a twofoldness of object'; in the arising of doubt the seeing of 
a tW(;foldne.'S ijf objects i> the cause; !)ut in as far as the.s(? two 
I [trobaiitia . e. g. l-rn/ncaltcu and ax/jai-f/a-affirr, are of equal force, 
their mutual repugnance will nut yet lead to certainty (niri/oi/a) , 
but not be the cause xconr/ij/u. But moreover these two probantia 
kr'ninc(ift':d and (ixpurcdcatfc'^ do not possess equal force, for one 
of the two statement^ altout the annnici/a ."scii. the the.'is that manm 
is of definite sizej contradicted in i'lijunia [i, e. according to the 
N’\aya-kandali by Vaic. Sutra VII, 1. thus it is merely a kind 
of ririiJdha : contradictory foriii of fallacy). 

i t). Secri/id ejirex.'iioii in ’the [>iiraiiru[jft in the Bld.sya which 
denlis with Apadecubluisu. 

( Bracadapadabhasya p. .23!) 1. 10 eVc.) 

[Delinition of anailhi/acaHifa'p. That [probans] which is pre-sent 
in the (i,/i/„ti‘i//i ,■ i. e. pHh-x'C^, l)ut ainent both in tlie homogeneous 
and hetcrogriiccui' instances, is called the fiiiadhpacnhila (not \et 
settled;, because it gives rise to nnaiUn/acn-vii/a , in as far as it falls 
short in one ol the two required respects, fur instance; 
the etfect is e.xisteat [before the arising], 
because it originates. 

. the notions ‘etfect' and ‘something which originates’ 
are identical]. 
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This foi’ni of fallacv is included in the fontiula Tof Vale. ''oTra 
111 , 1, 15]; riprasid/IJio ^natiadecnli' . 

[Opponent]; Rut this kind of fallacy is inentioncd in the castiu 
as a cause of duu!)t, namely in the wocds IT, 2, 

fdlf/ajritii/e-p: nrfhniiffiivihln'f ^-^ii r 'icpsa-'n/uhlun/al h'/ 'h'sfaf rf' f . ' 

[Detendent]; Xo, [you are wronu':, for the meaning of rhe pas- 
sage is otherwise. For although it is accepted that rthere wonid he] 
no arising of doidjt [as to whether sound is a sidistamu', rpialitv 
or movement!, if we could perceive some characteristic mark ird-esc" 
in S{)nnd. yet mere aiidihleness [which is identical nirli the not!' us 
of 'sound’] unuld not sutfice to chanicmrise it either a substsiiice 
[or cpiality or movement]: hut only a I niore] general notion fto 
which sound is sul.ordinate] could sutiice. Wiivr [The amwer is 
given by the sutra cpioted i; fvc. i, e. ..liecuusi' au\' 

[supposed] characteristic is seen on both side--: in the categorx 
[which is supposed to he] homogeneous as well as in aiiv otht'r 
category — [which means] : in all single specie- of sulistance Xc. 
This is, however, no cause for rmerely twofold] doulit. i'init for 
vague uncertainty]; since otherwise the unwished consef|uence would 
be that doubt would exist with reference to the full six categorie- 
Therefore doubt only arises with reference to a general notion . 
[i. e. could only arise, if we had first fouml the jn<'>i’e general 
notion to which sound is .suboi'dinate]. 


S F, c T I o X 8 . 

'I'HE PHAM AX AS WHICH OTHER SCHOOLS ACCEPT 
BESIDES PERCEPTIOX AXl) IXFEREXCE. 


1. Sutras hearhitj i'po)i Cabdu as a Frantaijn. 

A. A 11, :X 14 [4'here can he no conjunction of muiiuI or words with 
objects, because (coiiiunction) is aii attribute, 
lo Attrilnite also is l^iown [to be an oliject denoted bv 
word], or is established j by word], 

10 Reeause [word and objeet are] inert. 

17 [\A (ird and objeet are not in eonjnnetion] . alsobecausi' 
in the case of a lum-existent olijeet there is such appli- 
cation [of word] as ‘[It] does not exist’. 
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J. VII, 1'' r riieref'ure], word and object are unrelated. 

10 i Cognition of Ciinjuiiction rt-^nlts] from [that c. g.] the 
ritatf which i^; in conjunction [with the hand of a 
maiij; and j of (•omljination] from a di.-5tinguishing 
element which is in combination r\'ith the whole], 

•20 The intuition of object from word rtakes])laee] according 
to ilie direction lof (todj. 

/f 1\. ‘2, 3 Herein fi. e. bv tlic c\j)lanation of iiifereneei \erbal 
"etjgnitionl is explained. 

('. 1, 1. 3 The authorifati\ene.>s of the Veila farises from its] being 

the word of (iod Tor as being an e.xpo'^ition of d/iftnuaX 
X. ‘2, 0 The authoritativeiiess of the Y eda [follow.sl from its 
being the word of God. 

D. H. 1. 17 Therefore, the name ‘air' is proved by the Veda. 

IS Rut name and effect are the mark [of the existence] 
of beings distinguished from ourselves. 

10 Because name and effect follow from perception. 

fX. HI. .2, “s Therefore [the soul is] proved by revelation. 

0 [I’he proof of the existence of the soul is] not [solely] 
from revelation, becau.se Xc. 

I'' [The soul is] not proved [only] by revelation, since Xc. 

21 [Plurality of soids follows] also from the authority or 
significance of the Cla.sti;as. 


§ 2 . to thfse pd^mye^. 

A. d’he passage VII, 2, 14 — 20, bearing on verbal autlu)ritv, 
is an egression, added to the sutras on conjunction. Although rtibtla 
as a tuj)ie is not mentioned in the sutras before I"', vet the refe- 
rence of 11 iVc. to this subject, is sure enough. .Micra 

in introducing this sutra says; 

,.Tdninii) ijrtimTii/ac cJiabdorthnyoli .saiiil-eliknm ■i/nid)ainliaiii ><ri- 
dhityitiitii jjrdkdrdiiCuiiftrdni. Tatra /ji/rcapak-piin ahaA . 1. e. according 
to Xanda Lal Simfa’s 'translation : „N^ow follows from the cont(‘xt 
another section intended to establish the conventional relation of 
words and objects. 'I’herein he states an adverse argiimeiit.” 

1 greatly doubt whether Gaiukara Aliera’s interpretation is right, 
'file sutra 14 and those following are based on AViieesika notions 
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and faiiiiot without ditticultv be called a jutrcapa/im. The drift of the 
whole passage .seotns to be: ,,there is neither eonjuiietion nor inhe- 
rence — thus no relation att all — between word and object. 
But the object of the word is known by coinention {mnicnjd'']." 
Caiukara Mirra and his predece'isors have felt the absurdity of this 
reasoning and have invented a third form of relation, snuiui/lhalt 
miiihandhali , but we have realh no sutficient guarantee for accepting 
this notion as a part of the older Vaicesika system. 

Canikara iMiera further explains (jiinati-ut of sdtra 14 i\)i daiiii/of/dni/a 
(jn iiatcfit-, we could also complete the sutra as rahdasija ffu/fCiicrif-, 
for the signitication would remain the same, namely-, there can be 
no relation between word and object, for word and conjunction 
are both qualities (word of physical space, conjunction of any two 
things) and a quality cannot inhere in a (piality. 

For sutra 15 see the Upaskara. 

It would be simpler to complete sritra 1(5 by adding vuLda^pd 
than by (^abdanya kavya cid artltasya cti, as proposed in the 
Upaskara. 

The SLitras 17 — 19 are satisfactorily explained by (jlainkara Micra. 

The explanation of uranayika, given in the Upaskara: 

.,sainayiJca, itl mmaya Iccarasuiid-einli, disnuic chabdad (tyam artho 
hodhacya ’ ity-ahurah ’ ’ , 

seems very uncertain. In the Pracastapadabhasya the relation be- 
tween word and object has been left undiscussed. 

B. In sfitra IX, 3, 3 verbal cognition (cabda) is taught to be 
a special case of inference. For my appreciation of this ojunion see 
here the beginning of section 5^1. 

C. The explanation of (ad by dharma seems to me more likelv 
than that by Icvara-, siitra X, 3, 9 is merely a repetition of I, 1, 3 
and has no authentic value. Similarly X, 3, S is a repetition of 
VI, 3, 1. But even on accepting sfitra X, 3, 8 and 9 as authentic, 
tad in sutra 9 could refer to the ritual actions, referred to in sutra 8. 

J). & E. The passages II, 1, 7 and III, 3, S have been inter- 
pretated before in the chapters on psychology and physics. Here I 
should like to add the following supplementary remarks: 

Although wind and soul are similarly related towards proof, yet 
it said, in the case of word, that its ..name” is proved by reve- 
lation — this interpretation of the sutra ensues both from the 
neutre uaynmil'am and trom the following sutra ■^amjTtakarina Ac. — 
and in the case of soul that it itself is proved by revelation. 

Sutra II, 1, IS seems to show that the saniaya need not be 
referred to a Lord, creator of the world, biit may be applied 
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iu't Wi ll ill 'units olik-n times. It is, therefore, not |)ro\ed 
liiui aic lede'i \ uieesika '\'lem :u-ee|>ted tlie e.visteuce of an a77//y/. 

7 '/'" jiih 'n ihr !’ riK.uxtiipiiiln- lihfixya t>/i ( '.(thdu. 

li.jii' I! eiiapter vN .')1) ilea!' with rnhtlu as a (|iialit\ ol 
ii‘;ihp, I'jUI'.m; 7 07 di'eii"e'. rn't In as \erha! authority 'i’his para- 
.' 1)11 aiu' 'ihii'f iiiter|)ri‘tat lolls or simiile i[Uo!ations ot \ .S. 
!\. 0. ■) . i. !. li, .0, .‘JO; \'l, 1. 1: \'l, 1, d. PkACASTAI’ VDA 
i.rei'p.ets V.'^. !. 1 , d: 

‘ t ! 'll j: -in ! I ! ' ji'i liininip) iv/ {V/y^/v//// 1/ //'/■' y/t'/.y//. 

-> 4. SiUrii bnnriini n/jo/i upamaiia Sc. 

!X. 0, a ' (nunparisou . ])iV'Umption , sulisumptioii , prisatioii and 
tradition are all ineiiuh'd in inference hy marks!, beeaii.se 
iliev depend, for. their origin, upon the cognition . namely, 
•'ir [' its’. 


't o. AnnijIuUoitis h) Unis si'tni. 

liie iiuei'preiation , given in Ca.hk.aka Micka, of IX, .0. 5, is 
in acei .r.ianee u itii draeastaiifidalihasv a hook 111 chapter ,0 ^.09 — d8 
' p. OOi* — Oditl;. l)iiT is nut reipiired in the context of the Dareana; 
w. coiil'd ciaiiiiine die sutra.' IX. 0. 5 and (» and explain them: 
the terni' Jn-tu. apndeca . /iin/a, jji'uiiiiiiia , knruiid are synunyinoiis, 
iiecausc the ea.ses in which we U'C them, are all base^l on the 
iiutioii n.iiiie'liiiii . given in IX, 0. i as definition id Irnfifiikain )7tuii(ini. 

The explanation.' of the terms I’piiiii'lnit Xc. in the Praeastapada- 
l)aas-\'a are ail short anrl clear. The commentary, liy fhhiniAKA, 
contains long egres'ioiis f«>r which I refer to m_\ translations from 
the X 1 aya-kam!adi. 

Here 1 should onl', like to add an aimotatioii on the term >inmhlinra. 

iiii' damid not be translated In -probability’ as is often done liv 

buro[i('a!i scholars. Imt by ..arithmetical inclusion” (or suiisiimption, 

U' ,\axi>a L\r. Sixirv docsj. Tt expresses that a smaller number 

(e. g. imndred: i' mcliided in a larger nunulier (e. g. thousand). Of 

course pi'opo-niuns of this kind differ in origin from such as: 

..when-sei tlieic is smoke, there is lire”. The former are of an 

axiomatical character, the latter are obtained by induction. 4'he 

absence of this diseriniination is one of the greatest sliorrcomino-s 

' ^ 

in A aieesika episteniologv. 
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Section 4. 

THE THEORY OE L\FEREX('E IN THE XYAVA, THE 
SAMKHYA AXl) THE BUDDHISTIC SYSTEAIS. 


^ 1 . Infroilxcton/ remark. 

1 shall here only compai'e the theoiy of inference which is tnuyht 
by the different systems. In my tran:>latitni> from the X >, ava-kandall. 
I have collected some material which is of mure or less importance 
for the theory of the other [jruhiuiiuiu. For the rest 1 shonld like 
to refer to the works and translations of Gaaganatha ,1ha's. 

^ 2. The theori/ of inference in jTyfiija and Sanikhi/a. 

The passages in the X'yaya-dareana which are of importance for 
the theory of inference are: a) I, I. 5: b) 1. I, io: c) I, I, :2(3 
.X 27; dj I, 1, 32— 3S; e) I, 1. 31)— 40;,/j 1. 2, I— '.);//) ll, I, 
37 — 3S. Let us first summarise the contents of these passages: 

a. I, I. 5 contains a division of amnnanu into three kinds: 
pdreavat, eenaraf, samuni/aluh . 

b. I, 1, 25 gives a iletinition of drnjdnta'. this term is here not 
vet used in its technical sittniffcation of the later Vaicc-sika and Xviiva. 

c. 1 . 1, 2d and 27 contain a division siddhanfa into four kinds: 

sarratani ransanh^ihitili , 
pratitantra-sainethilih , 
adhikarann-sa)n!sthi f ih , 
abhyn/jaf/atna-sciinstlntilf . 

d. I, 1, 32 enunciates the ti\e members of syllogism. Sutra 33 
defines prafijTiFr. siitra 31 dehnes hefn in its two iorms (positive 
and negative); sfitra 35 and 3d define ndaharana in its two lt)rms; 
here we meet with the term drs/fintu in its t(‘chnical signiffcation : 
sutra 37 detines npanaya ; sutra 3S nuiamana. 

e. In a new adhikaruna (siitra 39 and 40) farka ami nirnayu 
are defined. 

f. In I, 2, 4 Jie/c-rdjhfina is divided into: 

mtcyabhicdra , 
riruddha , 
prakarananamu , 
sddh)/as(iina , 
atltukdln. 
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Tilt' Mitni' ,') — 'J (leHiatinii> of tlu-se tixc kiiuK li(‘fcilblia^<t^. 

(/. 'i’liL' t\\(i 11, 1, ;j7 ;uil 1 disi-H"' a pdfcuijitkxn with 

!cU‘i\'!iCL' tu itfiiiinrun. Ill onlor ti) ■'how the uiitrustwurliiiiR'ss of 
rni‘hitihiu, tlio p ii'CiipdliShi gift's these e\am|)h;-«: 

One ii.tei": that it ha-; raiiied , [>re\ ioush , when a river i^ 
■-vvteieii - liiwevei' it i' [)o^sil)le that "oniewhere lower down the 
river i^ idock; d iij). 

One intei-- lluit it will rain in futnrci, Ix'caii'e the ant-en;a's 
oeeiii t" move however it i-- |)(js-'il)le that tlu' nest has lieen 
shaken. 

(hie infem that ji'eaeoek" are near lat this ninnienti. i)ee.aii>e 
their "eieaimnu’ l:^ heard - however it is {just'iltle that suinehudv 
iniitate-' this sound. 

e ^!la!l now examine these par-sae'e^ niori' eloselv as far as may 
lie of ii'c for the history of the Vaieesika '•Vstem. 

n. 'I’lie threefold olivisioii of a.iiiiiirnni , given in Xvaya l>areaiia 
I, !, .j , has hev'ii aeeeptetl In the Sainkliya sVsteni. Thus we read 
in the ^ilinklivakarika n°. 5: trici'ilain (tiinindjinni Uklii/afdiii . Tn a 
decisive article HtruK has given a thorough examination of the 
extant connnentaries on these two passages of the Xyava-dareana 
and the Saiiikhya-karika. I eaii fully aecept his conclusions. 

.\iready \ .v'l’svtiAXA who lived before PuavasTai'.vda, gives ;in 
ids Xv aya-liluTsv a; two explanations of the three terms, mentioned. 
One of his interpretations comldiies X..^. 1, ], 5 with X.S. I, 1, 
:37 — d't. Thus the piircacu'l aiii'hifiiiuiii would be the iiifei-ence of a 
.caus;j! or tempuralj consequent fi'oiii an antceedent: the vepicad 
a'n iiiitihKi m the iiifereiict' of a [causal or temporal] antecedent from 
a euiiserpieut. The name ■'saiiinniiiilo 'iiinnaiiaiii for the third foi’iii 
of inference is however repugnant to tiiis explanation. 

We have therefore to aeceid the second of \ atsyayana’s inter- 
[iretatioiis; the pTircacad (ii/iimn,iniii is then to be defined as- 

ipdi'd i/nilifi pi' ream praf;/al:>;a/)liiilai/or (uii/rilurfa/arraueaa/ii/ataramjn- 
pralipd'pmiia nn ma liam: palha dliumeiiajitur ill. 

d'hus piirracad ainimanam corresponds e.xaetlv with the dr.dam 
aniihiaiiam . as it is deiiiied In Praeastapada (in his Bhasya book Til 
eliapter 2 \N ii) , see here p. 303). 

'fhe xaiiianpalo ‘ numftnam of the Xv ayu Dareana is of course identical 
vvitli the xa Ilia iii/afi) drslam unumaiiaM of the \ aieesika system. 

The third form of anumaiia is not mentioned in the Xaieesika 
Dareana, nor does it occur in the Pracastapadabhasya wlierc wc should 
have expected it, scil. in the paragraph dealing systcinaticallv vviih 
anumana. 
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We ineei liewever practiciilh witli this rc-vicad aituiuuncuii in the 
pruiit which lh’;u;astauaiia ^ives for tiie exi-teiice of soul iJ)ook II 
chuptcr i 10); here we also meet with the term pfirircyi, which 
is sviionvmoiis with rei^a. 

Thus the re-yicnd anniniiuriiii is that form of iu’i'ieuco which is 
termed ..the di'juiicti\e lufereuee” in Kurc'peaii textbooks of logic. 
The major premise eoiitaiiH mi exhaustive tlivisum of possible pre- 
dicates of a certain subjeet-maiter; tlie minor denies the applicabi- 
litv of « — 1 of these predicates; in the conclusion we infer the 
applicability of the ath term; thus; 

A must be either jP; or Q: or S\ or T-. 

A is neither 1^: nor Ij-, nor /S'; 

ergo A is T. 

Alhth reference to this disjunctive syllogism SiGW.vur (Logik 1 
§ o't') ob.serves. ..der sogenannie disjunctive Schbiss beruht auf kei- 
uem eigeutilmlicheu I’rincip. und cs ist in'ofern iiieht gerechtfer- 
tigt, ilm ais besundeie Schlussweise aufziistellen . . . Der rnterschied 
des disjiinctiven Schlus'Cs vom hypotherischen ist nur in der grain- 
matischon Form begiundet.'” 

Although we must not accredit to Praca-tapad;! the discowiy of 
the ti'uth that the disjunctive siHogisui is merclx a foiun of the 
hypothetical syllogism, yet Ids omission of the rexu/vu/ aiiUiKaiuiii) 
becomes now clear. The Indian logicians felt the secondaiiness of 
the (■p-yn-ful itiiiiiiiaKi'iiii . even where they were not capable of analysing 
the reason for this fact 

b and c. In the passages on and Addlifiidu these notions 

are opposed to each other. A dr-Arhi/a is a proposition accepted 
both bv num of the world {lan/A/niA' and scholars or e.\[)erts \/jarik- 
■w/Iy/s); a Addhfi'iio is a thesis, thaught by a. sehool. (Iot.vwa dis- 
tinguishes four kinds of these AddhantaA , which we may arrange 
in two sets of two; either a thesis is taught by all schools (.sr/riY/- 
tantra-Addlid] or by a few schools {pnitiluiil ni-Addha)-. either a thesis 
is itself the basis for other propositions uidhihuruiin-Addlta'', , or it 
is itself dependent on other propositions {(ibhi/nidif/oiiia-siddlia)-, in 
the latter casi' it is often jiossible for us to accept the fundamental 
thesis as if it were rriuu thiis one may start bom the surmise that 
sound is a substance and then examine the question; whether it is 
eternal or transient. It is clear that all tlie.sc distinctions lietween 
drAanld ami siddid/ifa . and the ditlei'ent kinds ot ^v.ldhriiifn arose 
from the exigencies ot debate, where partisans ol ditlerent schools 
met. each other. 

d and c. The theory of the drin/draA and the notions tdrka 
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and iiliiiitjid were acmptcd latnr on In tin- \ aini'.^ika .''\'<ti‘ni. 

The theors of the lietc-rihlii'ixd Ini' hatl no intlnenee on the 
^peculation' of Piara.'tnjiadaT. I'or tiie lol it >eeni' that ( iolaina'.' 
di>tinetion' here apain onl\ funnniate the niie' of del.ate. 

The ^firiiahltn-rii'n arpninent winch lead' a'ti'av , i. e. awa\ fi'oni 
tiie point to lie proved i' al'o called iindihriiihliii .i. e. an arpn- 
inent which due> not •n-ttle the prol.lcin in the one. de.'ircd direct ion 

I'iie c'ti'iid'l/iri falhuw i' a pro!ian> which i' incon^i';tcnr with pro- 
posiriuii'. [n'c'vioii'l V upheld, in the deliatc i,\ the di'pntant hini'clf. 

'file itrahn''ihi'!--ii,iiii [irobans h the incntioninp of the point which 
ga\c ri<e to the prohlcni , with the intention of using it to >o!\e 
the question. Fur in'tance; we do iiot 'ce an eternal or tran>ient 
qualitv in sound, and theiefore we iay doivn the piohlein ■jsd/i/ri/i/d)- 
is sound eternal or i' it transientf It would now lie a fallaei to 
arifiie : 

sound is eternal. 

because it possesses an eternal quality. 

I'he mdliiimn,iia i' the mentioning of the thesis to be jiroved, 
as an argument in liehaif of tin- proof. 

'File nt'itnldjd fallaey , 'otherwise ealh.'d the l,r/'nl,i(ii/rijjdi/iitln'. max 
have originally ineaiit: the bringing foiwvard of an argument at too 
late inuinent during tiie debate, tliii' when the adversiiy has already — 
although implicitly — proved the in'UtHeii'noy of this argument. 
I consider, this interpretari"!! of the term fit.' tin,* emitcvt hot. 
even aldnmgli it has been given by none of the eoniuientatois. 

[I . The passage II, 1, 37 and d" is of no inqmrtance w itli 
reference to the dovelopinent of the Vaieesika .systein. 

d. /'/c Insfid'/i'dl r<‘ldliiiii befireoit I dividdl'n d/n! liiidJIiivhc 
loi/ic deco rd/ iH/ /<> the hij Dd Sf I’/it'rbd . 

A history of Buddhi.stic logic- has been gixeii liy Sa’iic Camir.a 
\ iDVAiuilyA.XA Mbdd;. Tn. ni, Sn. m-.KnAr'i-.o! has published in /.c 
(X.S. vol. V, anno IDUl. an article, containing s[)eeuia- 
tioiis on the relation between ibiddhi'tie and ^ aiee.sika logic, 

Tn this paragraph and the following I 'hall first give an anah'is 
and then a eriticisiu of this article. \ ithidiliusana’s book will l,e 
oceasiuiuilly leferred to. 

De Stcherbatsko'i’s article consists of an introduction, seven chap- 
ters and an appendix. As a source for Dignaga’s theoi'ics he usi's 
the Xyaya-bindii, w ritten b\ hi' adherent DiiAioiAXiin'i. for Hignaga’s 
X vaya-praveea eonld nut yet he consulted i)\ him. 
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111 his i 11 1 r () d u c t i o 1! he iiieiitiuiis .Iacobi’.s i^piiiioii atiout ^'ai- 
(■esika and Buddhistic logic: the Buddhistic logician Digimgu should 
have derived lii.> innovations in logic from PRArASTAPAUA’s Bhiisva : 
and thus Pracastapada lune lived in or heiore the (ith century of onr 
era. De Stcherhatskoi contradicts tliis view according to him Pra- 
castapada has liorrowed from Itignaga and he thinks that important 
conclusions may lie deri\ed. from this relation: 

.,1 ne periode de dix siecles environ, pendant laquelle s’accomplit 
revolution parallMe du Bouddliisnie et du Brahmanisme, ahontit 
a line epoque de plciii epanuni-s-ment de la culture indienne, 
epoipie ii laquelle le Bonddhisnie atteint a Son parfait developpe- 
nient. A ce moment, brahmanes et liouddhistes entrent en lutte sur 
le terrain de la philosophic pour assurer le triomplie de leurs priii- 
cipes. Le point central de leur converse, c’est la ([uestion de 
savoir s’il nous est permis d’affirmer rexi.stence de I'etre uuiversel, 
principe eteriiel de toute cliose? Pouvons-nous en pcnetrer I’essence? 
A cette question, a laquelle les buuddhistes oppusent uiie denegation 
formelle, les brahmanes repoiident atlirmativement.'” 

'I'hen De Stcherliatskoi gives a .short expose of the epistomology, 
upheld by Dignaga and his later adliorent Dhannaklrti. They taught: 
there is no real object which could function as a probans; ..logical 
consequence'’ ^ ann iiiFi ad niniiei/ahlirira') depends on the ..condition of 
inherence and suhstanee” ['Iharraadhdriiiihhra'id . which is created by 
onr mind. This doctrine may lie compared with Kantianism and 
especially with the neo-kantianisni of Conr.N (1. 1., p. 131 note). 

Chajitcr I contains an examination of the notions on 
which are found in the oldest A\a\a and Yaiccsika writings and 
in Buddhistic logii.c -lacobi has tried to iiiul a I'clatiw' chronology 
by the way in whicii the ditlcrent authors subdivide or do not 
subdivide at all. the relation between probans and proliandinn. To 
this De Steliei'batsko'i says. 

..Nous eroyons, an eontmire, poinour deniontrer qiie la notion 
de connexion indissulnbh' appartient en pro|jre anx bonddhistes, 
et quo Dignaga en fut le proniotenr. Cette notion se rattaclie logi- 
qnement a I'idec fondanientale de sa pliilosophie. Les Yaieesikas 
se I’assimilient d'uno maniere toute 'Uperhei^'ll,*, pnisipie cette notion, 
ne s'adaptant point an poinr du depart de leur systeine — concep- 
tion ivaliste de la gciiese de notre savoir. — se trouve par la-nieme 
deponillee ehez eux de toute yaleiir.” 

..'Lout au eontraire des bonddhistes^ los Yaieesikas et les Naiya- 
yikas out pour poiid de depart une conception realiste de la genese 
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ilf imti'i' .■'a\(iir; [)h>'m>nirJic< (!ii nioii'h' lAtiiiaiir ft intfrifiir 
out, Solon (“colo', iiih* f\is!f!K-i- riciif. rt iintro Mi\uir est If 

[)i’o(liiit ill! fuiitact iliroft cnti’i- uns 'fii> ft If-- nitjfts. 

Cf coiitaft. — (!U !)ifii, Cf (jiii rcMfiit an nifiiif, i-fiti’ f x|) -rif iicf . -- - 
ftaiit if'ftAsiirfiiient limitf a uii chaniji n-strifiit. lUitif inlflliu'fiicf 
lie pent aiTi\f!' a la fonnai^'aiife ilf^ Ini.^ uii:\fi--clk< ci iiiiiuualile.'. 
ft. ceei aeqni'. il lie pent p.i-'. a pri'javinf at parlfr. \ avoir dc 
coiiiifxioii uuli:>.'<'liiljlf . .Vn^.'i I loivoi AivAiiA i'f i'utf-t-il ft'ttf notion, 
n'adniettanr nii'anf point (jiie la loi de ran'aluf ait nne portee 
univer-'flle.' 

After tlii' di-'fiA^ion of a "pcfniative natnrf De Stehe rbalykoi tries 
to iiud a historical proof for Dianaita's piioritv. I’or tlii> [inrport 
Lhldyotakara s Nvavu-varttika and \ -aca'-i'a'ijmk ua's latparv at’ika are 
used. I (Idyotakaia never nientioii' his antatroni>t> by name; \ acas- 
patimiera [who lived inneh latm-l explicitly attributes the di'diiition 
of anuntaiin i which is eonnuoii to PiMea'.iapaila and Diitnagaj to 
the latter. 

The last part of tliis chapter i> again given to >[)ecn!ative argu- 
iiientatioii. kroni thi> I >lionld like to (piote the following pas'U>; 

..Quant anx rapport- reels, le- bonddhi-te- lo eiitendeiit d'nne 
'..“aniere tonte dirtl-rente de eclle de- ^ aiecsika^. (Anx-ci identilit nt 

les rapport- reels avec la eoiincxioii logipne, declai'aiit ]jar eeh> 

lueine conuaisSable> Ic- rapport- icAls de- clio-es. la difference 
des Vaieesika-, les bouddhi-te- ,iou- enteiidon.- narler ici, eoinme 
partout ailleni's, de I'ecole de- 'togaeara- de‘-hii-ent tonte realite 
iiieuniiai.— able, dan- -on es-eiiCf (‘oninie dan- se- rappoih.-. lAair 
nianii're de voir >'aeeorde avee celie de IvAXi' eii ee ([ue. tout eii 
admettant l existeiiee de l oijjel en .-oi, eomine ba-e reeile (sniitratj 

de iiotre savoir. elle le declare a lout jainai- iiiaeee.<sible il iiotre 

eiitendement.” 

Ill a note to this [la-ssage De Stelierhatskoi goes even so far a^ 
to eoiistruet a talih; of ..id.eas a prioi'i", aeeeptedi by llie ^ogaeal■as, 
and to appreciate thi- table as follows: ..lin eoiiipaiant ee lubhxui 
avec celiii d‘‘ Kant, on e-t JVappe d’v reiieontrer ju-tement eelies 
de.s eategorie- dc Kant (pii out re-i-te ii la eritiipie nltiaieine, et 
d’y eonstater I’ab-enee de eelie- ipii out etc rejetee- par eette critique. ’ 

Chapter I[ cuntirtns an examination of the theory of 
which is given in the Piaeastapadalihasya ami in Ihuldhistie logic. 
Both >ystems ot logic rwpiire three condition- for the pi'obatis: 

,,1. Le inoyen terme e.st present dans le siijet ( prt/,--yi on ‘petit 
extreme’) dn syllogisme l'Aemp!(>: il y a de la fnmee snr la inontagne. 
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:2. Le inoycii teniie e>c ])!v.-enl dans tons Ics cas ^emblables. 

Kxeiiiplc;: paviont uu ii y a de ia funid-e, il y a du ten. 

3. T-u mi)\cii tL'niie cst a’b^eiir d;ui> tons les cas disscinblables. 

Ivxeiiiplo: la fui!K-e e>.t totaleuieut abseiite dans tuns ios cas on il ne 

pout y avoir tin fen. par ex. sur I’ean.” 

I'liis tlnnirv is poleini.'td apiiiist l.v I ddyotakara without any 
name of the antagonist and lyv Vacaspatiinieia, wl'.o confesses to 
attack Dignaga. The last ciau>ule of this chapter may lie inserted here: 

,, 11 est encore digne dc reniarqne qn' Uddyotakaia attaqne la 
precision ('oncise de la defisdtion. j)ar Dignaga . des trois conditions 
qui constituent !e moyen terme. ‘Le inoyen ferine est present dans 
le snj(d de la conclusion (on ‘petir extreme') et dans les cas sem- 
blabh's, et il est u'lisent dams les cas dissemblabies'. Aiiisi formulee. 
la delinition ne serait jioint parfaittment exacte. Il ne suttit pas 
que le nmyen terme suit pre-sent dans le sujet de la conclusion, il 
faut encore (pi'il y suit coinpiis dans tonte son etendue et non eii 
[lartie seulement. De ])lus, le inoyen terme ne se pent rencontrer 
que dans des cas seml'.laldes, inais il n'est point obligatuire de le 
rencontrer dans chacun de ces cas et il doit necessaireiuent etre 
absent dans tons les cas dissemblabies. Les nuances indicpiees soiit 
exprimees en sanserif par I'emploi de la particule eca: sa fonction 
consiste a uicct^itner’ le mot, dont elle est iinmediatement jirecedee. 
Ce mode de style est parfaitement en accord avec la thcorie boud- 
dhique sur la siguitication de la [laroie {cipulKt). Adojite plus tard 
gencralement dans la litterature, il est incontestablenient de source 
bouddhique.” 


Chapter 111 mmtains an examination of the theory of the //cfc- 
Uhliuis'i^. 'rids theoiy is i)a>ed on tin* three conditions of the hetu , 
which conditions were discovered by Dignaga: ergo the theory of 
the hetc-ahlnlsd^ must also ha\e been his work. But moreover: 

.,Praeastapada ne se borne point a. reproduire purement et sim- 
plement les trois clav<es des lionddhistes et a les attribner a, K.axada. 
Mutrant dans le detail de cette ciassiiication . il soumet a un examen 
criticpie les vues de Dignaga et il leur oppose* les sienness propres. 
C( s dernicies, il pri'iid soin de les attribner a Kanada. 

..G’est cc (p.ii rcssort des considerations suivantes. 

..I’armi les sulxli*. isions du moyen terme d.onteux, nne place a 
])art est res(*rv(''e prir Dignag.-i an moyen terme ..contraire et pour- 
tant certain {rir/i>!:Ui,lri/al}lncnriii . C’cst le moyen antinomique, dont 
la certitude est coiitraire a une autre certitude, toutes deux egale- 
inent admises. . . 
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..Ell retniraiit di-s variation'- do' lou'icivii;' ■^iir Iv luoyoii 

ternic aiitiiiotiiiquc . iiou- >iir it' \ if I’intliifiict' (in’oM'iva 

•sur rfn>eiq‘!Ufat lo^ifj'U- do-' Nairi^ikas vi d^‘^ XaiMluka-- la doctrine 
huudilliiqiie. !.c nioien terine antinoiniqiie cst etabli [lai' Diguaga, 
qui le classc partni Ic^ ;ernie- doutcnx. It'apivs I’racn'tapada. le 
inoveti terme antinoiniqnc . ([iic 'trautn'^' conqitcnt parnii Ics nioyens 
donteux. doit etre excin dc cctte cla'^e." 

r.'liajiter IV coiiiain' an cxa'iiinanon of tlic theory oi fallacious 
these' and example.'. It will 'iitficc to yixf here tin' iollowinn 
quotations : 

.jMciue dau'' le detail, notauuucnt daii' le clas'cnicnt dt's suli- 
divisioii' de la these defectut'U'c . I'aliiniu'' dc' dciix theories saute 
aux yeux.” 

.,l)’antre part, iii Ic' XaiyiTvikn', ni les \ atcesikas. a rexception 
de Pracastapada . ni [tins tard it-s deux ecoles reuiiic'. n'adniettent 
ni la tlic'C defectueU'C. ni rexenqile defectueux." 

..lei encore oa a ciu \(.)ir un enqiruut eti'ectne par les houd- 
dhistes sinou ii Pracastapada lui-mciue. du iinnus a run de ses 
successeur.s. Mtii'. en realite. ici encoie Pracastajiada einprunte line 
theovie qui appartient en propre an systenie boud(lhi(|ue. ^ iicaspnti- 
niicra nou' le dit clairciiient: 'il n'y a quo le lnuiddhiste qui eon- 
uaisse des tlicscs et des exeniples di-fectueux’.’' 

In chapter V we meet with a diseus'iun of the distinction 
between si-rirfJiniiiiiii~hin and j,ni-firtJiriiiv inRiia. 

., Cette distinction 'e retronve dans tontes les ecoles inodernes; 
mais elle est ahscnte des traitc' aneieius itioTA.MA, Ivauada) eoinnic 
de tous eeux qui se eoufuriueiit a leur doctrine (Irddyotakara, 
Vacaspatiiuiera).” 

.,Dignaga, qui ue recouuait tpie deux sources a iiotre savoir, 
a admis dans sou ,'vstemc I’exauieii du 'raisonneuieiit jiour autrui’. 
oil ‘syllogisiiie', qui u’est quo rex[)ressiou verliale till raisomiement.” 

..D’autre part, la theorie du ,.raisouuemeut [)our autrui est 
depouillee de sa sigiiiticatioa dans le sv'teine de Praeastiqiada , parce 
que cclui-ci reconnair la jiarole einpreinte d’autorite dn Maitre 
{raslrn, ri<iaina^ [lonr source de notre savoir.” 

Chapter VI deals with the theorv of perception and is in 
argunieiitation parallel to the chapters, jn.st now analysed. 

Chapter Vll considers the form of exposition in the different 
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schools. I'he olilest foi’iu. used i)_v GoUtmr. niul Kaiiada were siitras. 
'I'lu' Ihiddhi.'.ts wer(* the iiiNt to use a freer fonii of exposition. 

I' he ;i p p c 11 d i \ eoiitaiiis notCM on the teriu ajjiihn-. on tlie classi- 
li'-ation of the fullaciou'; prohan-'; on (iiiotatioii<, occurring in Dig- 
naga’s n'ritmg.s, iVoiu tlie Vaicesika Dareana. 

^ d. ('nlioHiii uH De Sfclei'baf-^l'oi’ theorij of thf relation 
hehrecn I a/re-v'ba and Bnddharl 'ic lof/ic. 

! .-hall follow ill this entici-m the order of inv expose. 

Wdth reference to the introduction we have to notice-. 

1. the historical inijiortance of the discoverv — supposed it were 
true — that Pr.v(;.\st.\1'\da horrowed from Dtox.xg.v, is hv de 
SrciiEKn.v'iSAoi extremely exaggerated. Tears and vears before Dignaga 
and Praea-tapfula lived, there must have existed a mutual intellec- 
tual influence of ilrahmanism and Ituddhism. When we look for 
instance at the ditferent examples of /lefvubliasiis and other abhuHH 
which ViDVABHrs.Ax.x quotes from Uignaga’s Xyaya-praveca, then 
one eireuiustance strikes ns immediately -. nearly half of the examples 
have to do with the eternalitv or transiency of sound. We may 
safely conjecture that this was the regular topic of debate between 
oithodox .MTinamsakas and Buddhists. Further we meet with an 
argumentation between a Mimanisaka and a A'aieesika. which serves 
for an example of -non-erroneous contradiction'. 

:2. Moreover we must observe that Pracastapada is still a naive 
realist; it is only (,'kIi)Uaiia who defends realism against the attacks 
of the Buddhists. 

3. I’he comparison between Dignaga’s illusioni-in and Kantian 
critii-ism can scarcely be taken an s;h-ieux. 

With reference to chapter 1 . T .should like to notice: 

1 . 'I'he classitication of the relations between probans and pro- 
handuni which is found in the \aicesika Dareana, is simply an 
application of its division of relation in general, (Cf. here p. 145 § 7 
snb .T). 'The claS'iiication, mentioned by DuARAiAKTRTDh is independent 
of this; it po'se-ses great merits, but has remained without influence on 
the Vaiceyika svstem. Praca-tapada hdt the dcticiency of Kaxada’s classi- 
tication — this point had iieen already alluded to in the Dareana^) 
itself — Imt has not tried to give another arrangement instead. 


1) Alu-ton X S. V p. 144. 

V.S. IX. -2, 2 aii4 (-f. ln-vo a. 2U.S. 
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2. The e\i>teiHH‘ ut’ geiu-ral [n-Dpositiuiis i)t' empirical character, 
lu'cil not have been Hist discovered b\ illusionists and then borrowed 
from them b\ realists. The hislorv of philosophy in Kurope teaches 
utiierwisc. The dirh-'ultics for the illusionist are no smaller than for 
the realist, when he tries to e\[)!aiu the le>ritimacv :ind trustworthi- 
ncs.s of u'enmai pi opo-uions. 

3. That \ vi'Asi' v! iMici: \ mentions Ifyiiaya in his pulcmics, does 
not sarishictori!\ [note that Digmiita was anteiior to I'racasiapada. 
But for the Nai\a\tkas the ^aie^.sika s\^tem was authoritative; it 
was thus wi-er for Vaeas[)atimiera to lie sibrnt aimut Praeastapada. 

With rctfience to chapter 11. 1 should like to mention : 

1. tile theaua ot the tliive coiulitioiis of the hiifia is the ut'ees- 
sarv, logical i.iurcmnc of the coiiceptioii , which Indian [ihilosophv 
had from the beginning formed itself idtoiit inference. This was a 
synthesis of deduction and siiperticial induction. The second and 
third conditions would correspond to rlie methods of agreement 
ami diti'ereni-c in modern F.uropean theoiy of induction. 

2. d'he Buddhistic theory of apoha is nominalism, worked out 
with a eouiistency. or rather exaggeration, unknown in Europe. 

With reference to chapter 111. I want to state- 

the theory of the /lefc-abJiasa ii only partly bn.scd on that of 
the three conditions of the li/tga. In book 1\ section table F 
suit h 1 have given a talile of the kinds of li<>lv-dljhri>s(i , accepted 
l)v Piaeastiipada ami Dignaga 'in his Xyaya-praveea). 

Whereas Dignaga divides lietc-fihlid.'m into three kinds ia-vdd/iu , 
unnikriniika and ch'i'ddha), Praeastapada aecejits four species (c/s/V/i'/Z/f/, 
mnditidli'j , anodJi/ifirusilti and tiniddlt<t). In Praeastapada's s\steiu 
the tlii'ee last liptc-'lbhdxa'- are alsn forms of apramd-. sell, isamraiid 
(or sn/iibdia), nnddiijiacnnniia and vipni'i/oiia (cf. Bhasya book 111 
chapter 2 § 1 (5 — 1 s , p. Iff — l s2i. The polemics which Praeasta- 
pada lie-tows on tlie ‘uon-erroneous eontradictioii’ is not directed 
against Dignaga, Imt against tho.se Vaieesikas who interpret it as 
a torm of ^nii'lijidlia , whereas he himself aecejits it as a special 
case of aiindliij(ii-(iPia. For Dignaga this (pie.stion could not exist, 
because he only di-tinguishes iniaH'liillia (wdiieh eudiraces iioth 
isnnd.iijil iui and tnindhiiara-sifa'). 

b ndcr the title (nsl ldh'i w'o meet in both authors with two kinds 
ot tallacics- in the tirst place n-siddlio means ,,nnn-aece[)t<*d’’ either 
by Iioth or one of the disputants; in the second [ilaee ii-':iddlia 
means 'non-existent’. The fonnnlatioii by Praeastapada is here clearer 
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and perlia])s more original than the ex})ression used by Dignaga. 
At all events the a'^Uhlha — in the meaning of Tion-aceepted' — 
does not resnlt from the three conditions of the /win, but is clearly 
a rule of debate. 

Tn the discussion of the ^a/nlif/dha , aiiadli//aca.^i{a and vinnldha 
Praeastapada is more concise than Dignaga. It seems ditbcult to 
draw any conclusion from this fact. 

Praeastapada gives one (ixample of each s])ccies. We shall be 
better able to recognise the nature of each of the three fallacies, 
when we write them in the form of hypothetical syllogisms, a form 
with which the Indian aiiuniFniti — as far as its deductive part is 
concerned — is most cognate. 

In this form then they may run as follows: 

II. Sdiuligdha : 

if an animal has horns, then it is a cow, 
this animal has horns, 
ergo it is a cow. 

III. Anadhjinvniiifd : 

if a thjiig originates, then it is existent [befoi'o its originationj, 
a product is a thing which originates, 

ergo a product is existent [before its origination]. 

IV. Vlrmldha : 

if an animal has horns, then it is a horse, 
this animal has horns, 
ergo it is a hor:^e. 

In none of these three so called fallacies there is a mistake against 
deduction; in the form sa/iilifidlia , the hvjmthetical major cannot be 
accepted and should run; „if an animal has horns, then it ///c/y be 
a cow’’; ill the form rinnld/ni the hypothetical major can neither 
be accepted and should run; ‘if an animal has horns, then it cannot 
be a horse’. In the form sandijidia thus a doubtful relation is put 
as certain; in the form rintdd/ut the consequent in the hypothetical 
major is the opposite of the truth. 

’I’he fallacy anadlnjncaxita is of another nature than the sandigdta 
and viraddha. 'fhe error lies here in tlu^ minor proposition, which con- 
tains two svnon vinous terms, so that when the thesis to be proved 
is not accepted by an opponent, he will neither be convinced by 
the defendent’s argument. 

So there is a sutticient reason for separating the anad/ii/avasifa 
from the other fallacies. 

With reference to the ‘non-erroncous contradiction’ (or antinomy), 
which Dignaga accepts as a form of the general anailinntila and 

Verliand. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensah. N. Reakg. DI. XVIII. N*-. 
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Pracastajjuda as a funn of nnadhiini-imUd , wc must notice that it 
onh expressed a ciremnstance which uiii't often have occurred in 
Indian del)ate-'. If the India?) pliilosoplu'is hail ioiaKsed th(> case 
nioi’e carefully, they woidd have hnnid the insiitticicncy of the their 
theorv of nnum^nKi in reyaial to its indnctioiiiil chanicter. 

Our conchision liere )nay rnn ; the p)'iority of Dipniay;) to Pracas- 
tapada is nor proved by De Stcher!)iitskoi, We can oiilv state tlmt 
these antho\s were either contcnipoi'arics or did not ditf'er ninch 
in date and tlnit they l)oth n-cd coninio)) tiaditions. 

With reference to chapter IV. I >ho)ild like to notice: 

1. the authority of Vacaspatiiuici'a, :)s a historical source, is of 
small weight in this fpiestion : 

2. the resemblance between Dignaga and Pnicastajiada's distinc- 
tions of fallacious theses and examples, mo'cly shows that thes(> 
writers were contemporaries or nciiiiy so. 

3. in the theory of hdlacious theses (see here book IV section IV 
table P sub a'., the three first species Irelong together: Pi-acastaj)ada 
seems to give hei'e the oldest form; ’pablic opinion’ is substituted 
by the Puddhist instead of rriili. mie of the three regidar pmnirninni 
in most of the Daiyanas and ;ilso ])ractically accepted by the Vaicesika. 

The fallacies 4 and -j foimi another set; t]))W state inconsistencies 
of the speaker himself. The hdlacics G, 7 and 's of the Buddhist 
are similarly rides of debate, demanding that a disputant should 
reckon with tlic docti'iucs and notions of his opponent. These fal- 
lacies 4- — S remind us of distinctions, miule in the Xyayadaiyana, 
such iis ‘vdi'roifiiifrasld/llifintii. prarildiihyixiddldnla. cn-inUUdi (= dnj- 
J/idntniii fihjiiiiipetiid ludrirodln. X. I>. I, 2, G). ') 

The comparison of these hdlacies neitlier allows any conclusion 
with reference to the chronology of the two.authois; they have both 
boirowed from a common tradition. 

4. in the theory of fallacious examples (here book I\ seetion 1\ 
table p sul) r) we can distinguisli in l)oth authors two common 
groups: a. the examjile is fallacious with reference to i<ad1i(tiin or 
addhpi or both; b. the example is either insutticient for ])ro\ing or 
overthrows the supposed general relation between ■'^ndhfnia and sddli/d 
(cf. the siitid'njdlin and viniddlia fallacies of the jnxibans). .Moreover 
Piacastapada di>tiugui>hes a >epai-ate fallacy with refei'ence to the 
abode, which reminds us of the nHiddha in his theory of the falla- 
cious probans. 

1; Cf. Ill'll y. ::i I .lub li'tti'i' 
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With reference to chapter V, I should like t(j ineiitioii: 

The distinction, made hy Pracastapada and Dignaga, between 
soUrtliuiiuiiiuiia and parurthuiunnana , is merely a combination of the 
doctrines taught in the Vaicesika and Nyaya Darcanas. The specu- 
lative argumentation, by T)e Stcherbatskoi, is not convincing; also 
the aicesikas did not accept cdhda as a separate pramaria , at least 
not theoretically. 

The rest of De Stcherbatsko'i’s article may Ire left indiscussed 
here. It would only have had force, if the foregoing chapters had 
been convincing. 

\ 5. The levald/irapiti and levalacyaiirekiii jjrohaiitia; and the 
aniijjasamharin fallacy, in the morn feceni J'aicesiJ>a-Xyaya system. 

In De STCHEUBATSKoi’s article, discussed above, we find on p. 152 
an example of an inference, considered by DiiakviakTrti as ,,moyen 
douteux’', by Pracastapada as anadhyacasila. Tliis inference, thus 
called by the two antagonists fallacious, runs as follows; 

,.les corps vivants out une ame, 

parce qu'ils sont doiie% de respiration et d'autres 
fouctions aniinales.” 

To this De Stcherbatskoi adds the following important annotation- 

,,Ce raisonnement est kecalaiyatirekin selon Uddvotakaua (p. 125 
1. 5 et suiv.) et les Naiyayikas modernes, asadhdrananaikr/nfi/.rt 
d’apres les bouddhistes. . . Pracastapada ne mentionne ni le levalan- 
cayin, ni le kevalaryatircldn , les tenant evidemment, avec les l)Oud- 
tlhistes, pour des termes fautifs. g’niDUARA, neanmoins, pense que le 
h-evnlancayin et le lecalavytatirekin sont implicitemeiit admis par 
Pracastapada (p. 203 1. 15 — p. 204 1. 22). Quant an second 
exanqde,^) la Xyaya-bindu-Hkii (]>. 23 1. C — 7) considere la these 
comme un asddharana , dc meme que la premiere. . . A la page 
239, 14 — 22 Pracastapada iliscute, a ce qu’il parait, sur un raison- 
nement qui aurait hi forme suivantc; 

(yd)do ynnah , 

^racanatcat.. 

oil bien ; 

^abda itarehhyo hhidyate, 

^raranalcat. 

II s’oppose a ce que Ton regarde cc raisonnement comme douteux. 
Selon les modernes il est h-eralavyafirelin." 

To this 1 should like to add the following; 

l) „lc t'st I'ti'nial, pnrcp ipi’i! 

21 - 
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I’liL' passive l’ia(;a^;tapnilii-l)lius\a p. 231) 1. 1 1 &c. seems to lane 
l)eeii mistimk'i'stood bv De Stciierbatsko't ; M‘e the eouiplete trans- 
lation of the ])a's;\ge, lien' p. 30(5 ^ 1). But I ap-ree with the 
llus'ian seliolar in ailmittinp; tliat Pra(;asta|)a(la rejeeted the trust- 
worthiness of the Lrr(iiilin'n>iiii and kerahtrii(iHn‘/,i/i. 

In inserting here a few notes on these proltantia in the later 
historv of the \ aieesika svstian, 1 wish to follow .l\i'oni’s artiele 
on Indian logie. 

We find here Tp. 1(50' tin' follouing example of a trustworthy 
I.-ecnlihicni/iii ])robans ; 

the put is eapable of being nominated, 

because it is capable of being known. 

TTere the general proposition in its posirive, hypothetical form wit run ; 
whatever is ca[)able of being known, is capalilc of being 
nominated, 

and this general proposition in its inverse, negated form: 

if something is not ca])able of being nominated, then it 
is not capable of being known: 

an example on behalf of this negati'd propo.-ition , however, cannot 
be adduced. 

We rind on the same page of the artiele cpioted, the following 
trustworthy IcevnUivifnlirel.-in : 

living organisms jiossess a soul. 

because they have animal functions. 

Here the genei’a! [imposition in its jiositive form will run: 

if something possesses aiiiimd functions, then it jiossesses 
a soul, 

no examples, besides the living organisms, can be given for this 
proposition : on the other hand for the inverse , negated proposition : 

if something does not pos>e '^S Jl .s Old, it does not possess 
animal functions, 

we can give as many exam[)les as we like. 

On page 1-72 of the same artiele we rind the following example 
of an asriilharniKi fallacy: 

the tone is eternal, because it is a sound. 

Here the general projiosition in its positive form runs: 
if something is a sound, tlieii it is eternal. 

Different examples of what may be called sounds, can be given, 
yet none of them shows etc'rnality. The general [iropositiou in its 
negative form would run : 

if something is not eternal, then it will never be a sound. 
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Ditfemit examples of wliat is transient can be given, but among 
these, sounds. 

On ])age 473 we meet with the following example of the aniipa- 
sanharhi fallacy: 

everything is transient, Ijecanse it is capable of being known. 

The general proposition in its positive form will -run ; 

if a thing is capable of being known, then it is transient; 
since the jjalm is everything, we can adduce no examples besides 
this pal-m. 4'he negative proposition would run : 

if something is not transient, then it is not capable of being 
known ; 

we need not examine this proposition, for the probans is already 
a fallacy because of the absence of examples for the positive pro- 
position . 

This wole theory of liecalriucni/hi and ketalac’jath'eJii n [trobantia, 
and asadharana and aiinpamnliarnt follucies, is from European stand- 
point almost worthless , in as far as it does not formulate in the 
proper way the process of proving. 

Eor instance, the thesis; „ whatever is capable of being known, 
is capable of being nominated,” is not ju'oved by means of adduc- 
ing things known, things uidvnown, Ac, but it expresses the 
general experience: whenever man^ discovers a new object, he pos- 
sesses the })Ower of creating a new word for it, because language 
affords many means of word-deri\'atit)n , but the discovery of new 
objects and the positing of new notions is very ditlicult. 

In general; when we prove a thesis, we must first examine its 
nature. If it expresses a causal relation, it demands other means 
for proving than if it expresses e. g. geometrical relations. Indian 
science, however, has not sutticiently carried out its attempts in 
this direction. 


Section 5. 


AIT’RECIATION 

PllAMAXANI 


OF 'ITIE INDIAX THEORY OF THE 
FROM ELTIOFEAX STAXDrOIXT. 


§ 1. InfroilucfioH. 

Judging from European standpoint we may call pratyalim , anu- 
mUna and rahda the three main pruuifujaiu of those, mentioned in 
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the Indian '•ysteins. Of tliesse tliree suhjects the lirst and last are 
tieated in Europe mainly in a ])hyeli()logieal, that is a deseripti\e 
and explanatory form; the second in a norniati\e or preseripti\e form. 

e may aynee with the Vaieesikas that upcuiintui , arl/idpatti , 
■'sfiiiihliacii and ahhdvd are to he discussed in connection with (tni'niruia , 
and thus form subjects of the science of lotric. On the other hand 
..word” or language, deserves a separate examination. And altlumgh 
the Mlmaiu'uka' have discussed the matter too much as theologians, 
\et we cannot denv that many of tlu'ir thoughts about language 
will interest the European linguist. 

'I’he contributions which the older Vaice§ika system has delivered 
to the p'ychulogv of perception and language are of a small impor- 
tance. it is only in the N\ aya-kaudall chat these branches of re- 
search receive a fuller interest. .Many of the fragments therefore, 
translated in the fourth book of the present work, bear on them. 
Here I shall limit mv'clf to logic. In order to acquire a basis for 
my appreciations. I must devote several pages to the results, reached 
by logical research in Europe. For though very able European 
scholars have explained and appreciated Indian logic, yet it is 
evident from their writings that in spite of their having clearly 
unterstood their Indian sources, they lack the knowledge of the 
progress which European logic has made during the hist century. 
Even Blerk, who in his interesting article on Indian aniinidna 
quotes Sigwart’s Eogic in reference to some jioints of details, has 
omitted showing how a better acquaintance of modern logic would 
lead to a more just appreciation of the Indian theory of syllogism. 

The fact is that the development of scientific thought in Europe 
did not only oblige AVestern scholars to re-trict themselves to a 
more limited scope of .study, but also caused philosophy to lose its 
fundamental importance and to lie considei'ed as a kind of special 
study. I'his neglect of philosophy also showed itself in an utter 
imlifl'erenee for logical questions, from which however we have 
to confess no harm has arisen, for logical thinking is not effected 
by the study of logic as such, but by intellectual training, method- 
ical study and mutual criticism. Moreover a widely spread preju- 
dice has favoured this contempt for logical research, since it was 
and is generally believed that logic was founded by Aristotue as 
a eoiisiimmated science. There is even a much quoted passage iii 
Kant’s Prolcc/omeur/ in which he blames some of his contemporaries 
for trying to surpass Aristotle and to add either psychological matter 
to this tormal science (which should have the nature of mathema- 
tics) or information concerning the details of special scientific research. 
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I'lie dcvelopiiieiit of logical investigation has shown that Kant was 
wrong, his contemporaries right. First Lot/.e and Sigwart have 
proved: that the ordinary routine in which logic is taught, is far 
from infallilde; then that the doctrine of the syllogism , propounded 
l)v Aristotle, has its importance in the Aristotelean metaphysics, 
hut is unsatisfactory, when taken as an independent treatment of 
logic; that this study only becomes attractive and instructive, when 
brought into connection with the methods which are applied by 
the special student in his daily work. These three points: the 
insignificance of the school-logic, the imnortance of the Aristotelean 
theory of the syllogism as part of his metaphysics and the necessity 
of combining abstract logic with discussions on special research, 
might be considered, I think, to be settled. The relation, on the 
other hand , between logic and psychology remains a diifieult ques- 
tion. We must acknotvledge that concepts, conclusions, arguments 
are psychical facts, but we have to state that logic and ])stchology 
have different tasks, for logic gives norms, prescriptive rules 
possessing an absolute nature, i. e. demanding a unitersal and 
necessary acknowledgment, and psychology only explains, and does 
not appreciate. I am inclined to thiidv that psychological and 
perhaps grammatical discussions cannot be avoided at the beginning 
of logic. 

I shall follow this order in my exposition: first I shall describe 
logic (and specially the theory of s\ llogism) as explained by elemen- 
tary academical textbooks, then I shall mention the ciiticism, 
brought forward by Lotze and Sigwart, after that 1 intend to make 
a few notes on induction and the obtaining of general propositions 
and finally T shall give in my conclusion my opinion on the value 
of the Vaicesika theory of anmuUnd. 

§ 2. l'],vpositio?i of Eiifopeait school logic ulednvticc part). 


'file exposition of logic in tlie current manuals is given in three 
chapters: the term, the proposition, inferences. The propositions 
are divided into four kinds according to their quantity and (pialitv: 
Universal Atfirmative All A is .} (called kind A) 

Universal Negative No A is 7 ( ,, ,, E) 

Farticidar Attirmative Some A is 7 ( „ ,, 1) 

Particular Negative Some A is not 7 ( „ „ (7) 

Inferences are divided into deductive and inductive, the deduc- 
tive inferences into immediate and mediate. 

,,.\n immediate inference mav be formally defined as a combi- 
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nation of two proposition.^ of which one is inferred from the otlier, 
tile proposition inferred being \irtiud!\ ineliided in the proposition 
from which it is inferred. Of immediate inference tlie most impor- 
tant forms are ofipositions, conversions, jiernintations.'’ 

A deducti\e mediate inference contains two propositions which 
have one term in common. The two propositions are called the 
major and tlie minor premi.-'C, the three terms the major, the middle 
and the minor term. I'he manuals, after having ilctined thi'se tech- 
nical terms jirocecil in e,\amining ..the ])o>sil)lc. not the legitimate, 
forms of svllogism. ’ ..Here there are two circumstances to be taken 
into consideration; 1st, that svllogisni.s ma\ vai\ according to the 
quantity and ([uality of the propositions /:’. /, (J) of winch 
they are composed; 2nd, that they may vary according to the 
position of the terms in the premises. The first consideration gives 
us the number of possible mooil-^s, the second the number ot possible 
fiiicres. It is by combining these two .sources of variation that we 
shall obtain the number of possible syllogisms. There are, if we 
take into consideration the conclusion, sixty-four possible arrange- 
ments of the jiropositions J, 7;’, /, O, i. e. in technical language, 
sixty-four possible mooi/s. viz. J.I.I, .IJ/-', A. If, AAO, Ac.” 

Then it is examined which of these sixty-four moods are legiti- 
mate. The result of the rather involved argumentation is often ])ut 
in the mnemonic lines; 

Barham, (.'elarenf , Darii, Ferm\\\e, prioris; 

Cesare, Car/ievtre-'i , Fmhno, Haroko, st'cundae; 

'I'ertia, Damj/ti , BhamF , Dat'iA , Frldjiton, 

Bukurdo, 1't‘rhiiii, habet; (,)uarta insuper addit 
BramnnFip, Caiiiejie>< , Dimari-'s, Be-sa/to, : 

Quinque Suhaltrrni totidem fleneralilms orti, 

Xomen habent nullum, nec si bene colligis, usum. 

..Ill the above lines, the initial consonants, B, C, D, F, shew 
that the mood in the second, third, or fourth figure to which they 
are prefixed is to be reduced To the mood correspondingly made 
in the first. . . The vowels shew the moods. . . The letters, when 
it occurs after a vowel, shews that the proposition for which that 
vowel stands is to be converted simplv . . .” Ac. Ac. 

We may sav^ if higical thinking really depended on all this 
scholastic nonsense, scarcelv anv human being would produce a 
logical train of thought and it vvimld lie quite a mystery how 
a child of fourteen might ever be able to study his geometrical 
textbook with so milch success and profit. 

After having treated simple svllogism, the manuals go on exjilain- 
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iiig the complex (li\ |)utheticiil) propositions and syllogisms, both of 
which are again di\ided into conjunctive and disjunctive forms. 

^ 3. The prog rests , made in deductive logic, hg Lof'e and Sigwarf. 

The development of logical science is of interest for our purport 
in two respects: its new formulation of the theory of syllogism and 
its researches concerning the double problem: how do we arrive at 
our most n-eueial scientitic laws and how do we yet certaintv about 

O I . t 

their legimaticv. The first problem has l)een pi’omoted by Lotze and 
SiGWAR'i’; the second by the general philosophies of Hr.MK and 
Kant and became of greater interest by the greater expansion of 
])hysical science. 

Even the traditional order of term, proposition, inference has 
been put aside by Sigwart in the compositii.m ot his book, lie has 
divided his Logic into tliree parts, called the analytical, the nor- 
mative, the technical. The concepts (^'orstell ungen) and the general 
meaning of the words are treated in a short introductory section, 
the ditfereut forms of the judgment (1. rteill in the following sections 
of the analytical part: the norms which the notions and the con- 
clusions have te obey, are settled in the .•second (normative) part; 
whilst the analysis and synthesis of the notions, the arriving at 
scientific propositions by means of deduction, obser\ation and induc- 
tion, are explained in the third (technical) ])art of the book. 

We need not follow Sigwart’s work closely and may limit our- 
selves to those questions having to do with the theory of inference. 
Thus the theory of notions may be left out. For notions may lie 
considered as condensed propositions, and the question, how do 
we arrive at our general notions, is identical with the prolilem : 
how do we obtain our general propositions. Only then when the 
reo'ular coexistence of certain attributes is proved, a general notion 
has a right of existence. Further the relation between notions find 
their expression in the difierent forms of [iropositions : disjunctive, 
subsumptive ikc. 

n. The clnssijication of the Janus of Jiidgmenf. 

The classification of the forms of judgment is then according to 
Siirwart — that is if one wishes to continue speaking of a classi- 
fication — not a subilivision of the judgments into a number of 
coordinate classes. Eut what one gives here for a classification is 
more a sketch of the way in which human thought tries to find 
necessary judgments. 
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Ill iiuiiiy cases, a iiect"'>an jmlgiiiciit or ilcci'ioii is not arrived 
at, tietoie, starting tVuiii a ■'tuge of simple guessing (possibility, 
ipiestioid, one has proceeded tlirongh more or less intermediate 
stages. The result ot doubt ean on further examination bc: either 
iiiiinediate rejection, or eunlirmatioii , or for e.\am[)le the insight 
that the possibility supposed at the lieginning. itself dcgiendeiit, 
a necessary cunseipieiice of some other possibility : or the insight 
that the sii[)posi-d possiiniity is one out of a limited nundier of 
possibilities. 

Further examination is rendered siiperlbious b\ the tirst answer, 
the negative jiidgnient. However in spite of this the result is b\ 
no means useless and may be of iise in' later decisions. Hy means 
of the two last mentioned answers; the hy[)othetiea! and the dis- 
iunctive judgment, means are siip[)lied for piuhaps afterwards arriv- 
ing at a decisive answer, to the original question. 

Sigwart, Logik I p. 313. ..lly this we have jiistitied why we 
may consider separately the negative, the hypothetical and the dis- 
junctive judgment, not because they are special kinds of judgments 
in which the function of jiidgnient is carried out in diflenmt wavs, 
but because they are judgments concerning hypotheses and indicate 
the logical value and importance of these”. 

Besides this meaning of the hypothetical judgment as a shifting 
of the problem, ivy means of which we 'ub'titiite an easier question 
for the original one, the hyiiothetieal judgment can have the sig- 
nification of a .,lavv of nature”. 

}). :2ti(5; ..The knowledge that something is as it F, happens 
as it happens, by exterior neeessitv . is always composed of two 
elements; the general law and the definite datum, to which this 
law is iqiplicable. It is necessary that the ])lanets move round the 
sun in ellipses, this knowledge is based jiartly on the knowledge 
of the general principles of meclianics and partly on the knowledge 
of the given mass of the sun and the planets, of their distances 
and the relation between tangential velocity and attraction; another 
relation would effect other courses, d'his empirical element can never 
be eliminatt'd , and therefore our knowledge of necessity can onlv 
be given in hypothetical formulae which state that if this or that 
happens, something else will necessarily ensue”. 

T'his second meaning of the hypothetical judgment as law of 
nature, is cognate with Sigwart’s division of judgments into com- 
municative (narrative) and ex[)lanatorv judgments. 

The communicative judgment is a judgment about individuals, 
and since individuals exist in time, such judgments are onlv avail- 
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iible with reference to u certain time. The explaiiatorv judgment 
is in its objective value independent of time. 

This antithesis between the communicative and explanatory judg- 
ments is of importance tor the explanation of that which is called 
the quantity of the judgment in school-logic. A plural judgment, 
taken as a communicative judgment, can be a final result; but 
taken as an explanatory judgment, it will have the significance of 
a special or particular judgment. (1.1., § 15 and 16). 

p. ..When judgments of the foim: „one A is IT’ or 

..some A are B” are communicative judgments of empirical origin, 
then they seem to have no other significance than that of attributing 
a certain predicate to one or more subjects which are not separately 
nominated, but only vaguely indicated; the plural judgment seems 
to have no other meaning than a series of single statements, for 
no stress is laid on the number. 

..Yet in the judgment: ..some })eo})le confuse red and green”, some- 
thing else is indicated than in the copulative judgments; ..John and 
Peter and Paul confuse red and green”. In as far they are indicated 
as ,.some people”, the individual definiteness is lost; yet by the 
indication with a general name, they are conceived in relation to the 
totality of mankind; and this relation instigates further comparison. 

,, Tradition, now, teaches that the particular judgment does not 
tend to the exclusion of the general judgment; „some are B” 
does not mean that „not all A are B” . . . This characteiistic shows 
that the [)lural judgment can either be a preparation for a general 
judgment or an exce[)tion with reference to it” (For examjrles, see 
Sigwart 1. 1., p. ^26). 

'riiis distinction between the copulative and particular judgment 
will help us to understand the ditterence between the empiricallx- 
general judgment as a preparatory stage towaids the necessarily- 
general judgment. 

p. 220; ,.[Pchool]-logic is not wont to distinguish between 
the judgments which are based on the notion, i. e. signification, 
of the subject-word and, whilst explaining this notion, attribute a 
prioii a predicate to every object, denotated by the subject-word, 
and those judgments which pronounce a predicate about all things 
within our knowledge and bearing the same name because of 
similar properties. 

,,Thus this school-logic conceals that which is most important, 
namely the transition of an empiriCally-general judgment into a 
necessarily general judgment, the formation of notions and judgments 
from experience (For example, see Sigwart 1. 1.). 
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h. The theni'i/ nf In tct’eure. 

Again in the tlicorv of iut'erenco wo moot with Sig\s art’s ooii- 
oeptiou ut logio as a toloologioal soiouoo, and wo ran, aooonliug 
t(,' him, foniinlato the problem: what value lia\o the throe Aristo- 
teloun ligiu'es fur human thought, which 'trixos to sol\o doubt ami 
ipiestion. and thus to arrive at >ure ami generally \alid deeisiuiis. 

In the first place - — a^ l.or/K has previously shown — Sigwait 
points out the grtait dirt’ereuee betwemi the two first Aiistotolean 
tigures and the third figure '). for by the application of this last- 
mentioned figure we can only infer the po-'sibilitv of concomitance 
between (pialities; this figure can only lead up to a problematical 
judgment, which in some cases may be the startiug-])oint for the 
discovery of a categorical juilgment. 

The first two ligurcs are closely ctiuneeted with the ])rinciple of 
reason, respectively in its positive and negative formulation. 

T’his reduction may be done as follows. The four moods of the 
first figure are-. , 

1. All J/ is P 2. No M is r 

All >S' is ^r All A is J/ 

tiuis: all A is P thus; No A is P 

3. All J/ is P 4. No M is P 

Some A i' ,1/ Some A is 

thus: some A is P thus; some A is mjt P 

Since the nature of the act of concluding is not effected l)y the 
([iiantity i^assc.-seil ity the sultjeet of the minor premise, the four 
moods enuimaated above, can be reduced to two: 

1. All JA is P 2. No .1/ is P 

All A, some A, one A is All A, some A, one A is .)/ 

All A, some A, one A' is P All A, some A, one is not P. 

Alien we search in these two forms for the rule, governing our 
concludine:, then we find for the first figure: 

If something is B, then it is J (1st and 3d mood) 

If something is 7/, then it is not A (2ml and dth mood) 

The minor runs ; 

certain subjects (' are B. 

Ergo; they are ./, tlaw are not X. 


1) Cf. SrovAiir ] ^ No. 5 witli rnference to the ab--iuitity of aLoi'jitiuo a fourth 
syllogistic tieuve; the tiiruri' of Ualeiius. 
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The four moods of tlie second figure may he reduced to the 
two following forms: 

1. No p is d/ :2. AH P is J/ 

All N, some S, one -S’ is J/" All -S’, some S, one S is not ,1/ 

All S, some N, one Nisnotd'’; All S, some S, one S is not P. 

Now the same two rules must be applicable for this figure as 
for the first one, since these two rules express the only possible 
conclusion to be drawn from simple relations between notions; with 
this dirt'erence that we now infer the non-validity of the reason 
because of the non-validity of the consequence. 

If something is 7d, it is ./. 

Now C (all C, some C) is not 
ergo : neither is it J>. 

If something is B, it is not X. 

Now (' (all C. some f) is A', 
ergo it is not B. 

Sigwart, Logik I p. IGfi: ..The agreement as well as the diffe- 
rence between the two first figures lies in the fact that in the first 
figure we infer the validity of a (positive or negative) consequence 
from the validity of the reason; and that in the second we infer 
the non-validity of the rea.son from the non-validity of the (positive 
or negative) consequence.’’ 

NOTE I. On the nature of the concluding in the third figure, 
see Sigwart Logik I § 54 n°. 7. ,, Strong genommeu also ist die 
Regel, nach der geschlosscn wird, und welche die Ableitung des 
Schlus.ssatzes aus den Priimi.ssen begriimlrt, gar nicht in diesen selbst 
ausgedriickt ; der verschwiegene Obersatz zu den bejahenden Modis 
ist; Wenn zwei Prildicate demselbcn Subjekte zukommen, sind sie 
vcreinbar, schliessen sie sich nieht notwendig aus ; die beiden Prii- 
missen bilden zusanunen die Assumtion zu dem verschwiegenen 
Obersatz . . . . ” 

NOd'E II. ’Phe disjunctive syllogism is reduced to the hypothe- 
tical svllogism ill the same way as in the elementary textbooks. 

r. Till’ imweihnfc i iifereiices. 

When the h\ pottietical inference is made the basis of logic, 
and no lougcr the categorical syllogism, then the consequence will 
be that also the chapter dealing with immediate inference, thus 
with oppositions, conversions and permutations will receive another 
form. So we may state the following rules for the hypothetical 
propositions: 
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UTLE 1. F ruin tlie negation of the (original! conseijiiens we 
may infer the negation of the anteeedens : 

'rims from the judgment; if something is A. then it is R. 

we may infer-. if son;ething is not R, then it i-- not ./. 

From the judgment- if soinetldiig is ./, then it is not R, 

we may infer: if sometliing is B, then it is not A. 

From tlie judgment: if something is not ./. tlien it is B, 

we may infer-. if something is not />, then it is A. 

From the judgment; if something is not A, then it is not R. 

we may infer -. if something is B, then it is A. 

lU. LFl n. Fh'om the original eonsequens we ean draw no eon- 
elusion — neither positively, nor negatively — about the original 
antecedens. 

Thus from the judgment; if something is A, then it is B, 
we eannot say ; if something is B, whether it is or is not A. 

in other words we ma\ only infer that; 

if something is B, it may be A. 

IIULFI ITT. From the negation of the (original) antecedens we 
ean draw no coiielusion — neither positively, nor negatively — 
aliout the eonsequens: 

T'hus from the judgment : if something i> ./, then it is B, 
we eannot say: ifsomethingisiiot J, whetheritisorisiiot B, 

in other words we can only infer: 

that if something is not A, it may be B. 

And from the judgment: if something is not -/, then it is B, 

we can only infer that; if something is A, it may be B. 

lU TjF IV. When two predicates are possiiile for one and the 
same thing, then we imu express this in either of the two forms-. 

if something is A, then it may be B, 

if something is B, it may be A. 

From these four rules the ditferent prescripts for the conversions 
Ac. of the categorical judgment can be found by means of substi- 
tution (cf. Sigwart Logik I, p. l-5() — 4.‘)3). 

Further we may notice that the first rule expresses the prinei])les 
according to which all inference takes place. C)n the other hand the 
three last rules are of secondary interest, they only allow us to 
infer proldematical consequences from sure premises. 

d. 

1. It is proper to distinguish in logic between the negative, the 
hypothetical and the disjuncthe judgment, they are judgments con- 
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cpi'iiing hypotheses and indicate the logical value and importance 
of these. 

*2. It is necessary to distinguish accurately the cominuiiicative 

t- O L 

and explanatory judgments, the emjhrically-geueral and necessarily- 
general judgments. 

3. The categorical syllogism and the disjunctive syllogism may ' 
be considered as a])plications of the hypothetical. 

4. There are two directions in which a conclusion can be drawn, 
either we infer the legimitacy of the (attirmative or negative) con- 
se(jiu nee from the legimitacy of the reason, or we infer the illegi- 
initacy of the reason from the illegimitacy of the (affirmative or 
negative) consecpience. 

§ 4. Hot'- does sdeiice obtain its general propositions ^ 

Ilefore entering upon the question : how does science acquire its 
general propositions (and concepts) we must remember that science 
tinds its starting-point in the daily experience of ordinary man ; 
science therefore accepts laugimge and the experience, laid dotvn 
in language, as long as new facts or a better observation of pre- 
viously known facts do not forbid this. Thus we tinderstand in the 
following' by science not only knowledge, obtained bv science in 
its more limited sense, but all knowledge, as far as it is not 
rejected lyv science. 

The general proposition, then reached by science, are of three 
kinds: axioms, inductional theses, postulata. All knorvledge which 
we posstss, is dependent in its form on the receiving organism, 
e>pecially on the functioning of our mind. Thus we perceive exte- 
rior things in space and time, interior phenomena in time, we form 
notions about them, which are subject to notional axioms. Tims 
all our experience obeys the axioms of mathematics and logic, and 
obe\s our deductions which are nothing else than an application 
of our logical axioms. 

In gathering experience from individual facts man forms general 
])rineiples by which the.se facts can bo understood, i. e. he guesses 
from the special cases general rules from which they could be 
deducc'd. tnduetimi, thus, is the o]>posite of deduction, so as 
abstraction is the opposite of addition, division of multijdication Ac. 
And whilst in deduction the conse([uences may possess the same 
certainty as the premises, by induction we can only arrive at 
results which ])osscss a certain probability. This process of induction 
is however so fertile and proves so satisfactory, that soon there 
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ai'isc-s iu iniiii, the wish aiul even a theliiii; of duty to apply this 
iiuliu'tional pioct'-?, to as many facts of experience as are within 
his reacli. And he l)egins to hnild up in himself an ideal of truth. 
In this scientitic research, we ma\ say, man is imitating witli his 
limiteil power, (hul in one of his attrilmtes, in his all-wisdom, 
and the ideal of • science might lie detiiied as the contents of a 
consciousness in which all facts of experience ha\e entered accord- 
ing to trustworthy processes and are comhined with each other 
completely and logically. So then man begins to foster a belief in 
the explicability of the world, in the uniformity of nature. 'I’lie 
most general coiuietions. on whh'h science rests, may be called 
jiostulata. 

In the inductional process two notions are of jiredominant im- 
portance: eausality and regular coexi.'tence. Aeeording to the regular 
coexistence of certain attribnte.s we may classify the objects of nature 
iu their ditfereut classes and subelasses ; by the notion of causality 
we learn to know the causal laws of nature. 

I'he asti'omer lli.usuii f, and the pliilosojiher S ri art iMiLL have 
formulated the exigencies which must be fnltilled in this investi- 
gation of the causal connection of facts. Sigwart enteis upon a broad 
criticism of this formulation. l’()r my purport it will be snfticient 
to (piote the tive canons of Mill’s so as they are given in a much 
used English text-book on logic. 

CAXOX T. (.Metlmd of agreement): If two or mure instances of 
the phenomenon undiu' investigation have only one other cirenm- 
staiice in common, that circnmstancc may lie regarded, with more 
or less of probaijility , ns the eausc (or eti’eet) of the given phe- 
nomenon, or at least, as eniinected with it through some fact of 
causation. 

CANOX IT. (Method of difference): If an instance in which the 
plieinmicnun under investigation occurs, and an instance in which 
it does not oceur. have everv eirenmstanee in common save one, 
that (me oeenrring onlv in tiie former; the eirenmstanee in which 
alone the two instances differ, is the etfeet, or the cause, or a 
necessary part of the cause, of the phenomenon. 

1 AXOX 111 (Donbh; method of agri'cment); If two or more 
instances in which the phenomenon occurs huvi; only one other 
circnm.stance in common, while two or more instances, falling 
within the same department of investigation, from which the phe- 
nomenon is absent, have nothing in common save the absence of 
that eirenmstanee; that cireninstance is the effect, or tin; cause, 
or a necessary part of the cause, of the phenomenon. Moreover 
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(supposing the requirements of tlie method to be rigorously ful- 
tilled) the eircuiustauce proved bv the method to be the cause, is 
the Qnhj cause of the phenomenon. 

CANON IV. (Method of residues); Substract from aiiv pheno- 
menon such part as is known to be the effect of certain antecedents, 
and tlie residue of the phenomenon is the effect of the remaining 
antecedents. 

CANON V. ((Method of concomitant variations): Whatever phe- 
nomenon varies in any maimer whenever anotlier phenomenon \aries 
in some particular manner, is either a cause or aii effect of that 
phenomenon, or is connected with it tlirough some fact of causation. 

When we now analyse these tive canons and the e.Kamples. 
given fur them in the text-books, we may notice that the two last 
rules refer to the application of mathematics to physical research. 
The three tir.st canons have to do witli causality iu general. The 
second and third are iiased on the following, implicitly accepted 
argumentation. 

If we know nil the vicarious causes or sums of causes which 
give rise to a certain effect, tlien we can infer the absence of the 
effect from the absence of the causes. Tims e. sj. when it is true 
that only if A. or ]i , or (6'-j- I)) takes place, F will take place, 
then it also holds true that: 

if neither A, nor 77, nor {C -}- B) takes place, F will remain absent. 

Thus in the special case that a phenomenon is only due to one 
cause, or one set of causes, or when we may abstract from other 
possible causes because of their evident absence, then we are allowed 
to conclude: 

if A takes place, then B will take place in subsequent time, 

if A does not take place, then B will ueirher take place. 

Thus the investigation of the causality of a phenomenon obliges 
us to examine its positive occurrences as well as the cases of its 
absence; for we may notice that the two formulae, just given, have 
both the form of a hypothetical judgment and both the same order 
of logical antecedens and consequens, but differ in logical position. 

Perhaps we mmst acknowledge an iu-itinctive U’eling for the proper 
way iu which causality is discovej'cd, when we see that the Indian 
philosophers think it necessary to prove by means of exan!])tes the 
general proposition of their aninnand in its positive as well as 
negative formulation : 

if A is, then B is; 

if B is not, then A is not. 

Yet the difference between the two methods will be clear. 

00 
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(’>11 the 1)11^15 uf the ;^iveii ^pecuhitmu-^ our jmlgmeiit.'. oiilmliiiu 
lou’ie Ilia'’ he 'hortl\ foniiuhuetl l’o!lo’,Vr>: 

1. A\ e in:i\ seareely hl.niie the Indian thinker' for their not 
haviim' di'tine'ni'iied , H' Ari-totle did, the ditli-rent mood' and 
liu’uri-' of the eateourirai '\lloe:i^ln. The ts\o t’nndari'.eutal foiins of 
infereiice — from tlie adirimitive ■lo!j:ieai; aiiteiaaleiw towards the 
'uh^equen', or from the neyateil '^nhsfqueii' to-.varil' the iieanied 
anreredeu' — were elearlv known and forinulated hy tliein. Thtyv 
have exphently 'tatial that tlm two forniulae; 

if ,/ is. then 7 j is; or: //u/ra (IfiPiiKu'i. idh'i'iiiiiih ; 

it Id is nut, then .i i' not; yntra n<ljiiil'i . fafrn nn illnnwh; 

are ideiitieal. 

C. In agreement with this, tlie speculations on la rla , /.rasfiTtfja , 
ani;atlianiipi!jialfi, which occur in the Nyata-kandalT. contain much 
tliat (Mil lie acce[)ted. 

d. Their 'tarenient that knowledge proceeds from douht < sanj^'uiia' 
towards ii'iriidiia -and their method of disjunctive analysis on which 
their '■e^dL-aJ diinnidiiaiii is based -- see e. g. the proof fur the 
e.xistence of soul, Ihaciistapadabliusva iiook IT chapter d Aid — 
are ])rai'eworthy. Their conception of negation is in'Utticient. 'Ihc 
iutroductiou of such scholastic terms as ,,non-cows’’ Ac. could only 
produce confusion. 

4. T'liev have insuflicicnt know halge of the way in w hich general 
ju'Opo'itioiis should he obtained. As a rule they give their thesis 
in two forms, one of which resemliles a hypotlictical proposition 
witli positive members, and the other is its inversion w'ith negated 
member'. Then they give some example or other for each of theso 
two formulae, leaving the opponent to find connter-cxaniples. This 
ncee"ari!y leads to long disputes without method or satisfactory 
results. 
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CHAPTEU M. 

DIIARMA, ADllAR.MA,, T^lEOLOCn^ 

Sf-( riox 1 . 

DIIARMA ADIIARMA. 

^ 1. SiU/yts heanng Oii dlarma S' udhanua. 

^dS'anda Lai Lhiha' s translation j 

A. I, 1, 1 therefore, we shall explain dhanna. 

3 JJhannn [is] that from which [resiiltsl the accomplishment 
of exaltation and of the snrpreme Good. 

3 'I'he authoritativene.<s of the Veda [arises from its] being 
the word of God [or being an exposition of dharnia\. 

4 The Supreme Good [results] from tlie knowledge, pro- 
duced bv a particular dhanna. of the essence of the 
predicables, substance, attribute, action, genus, species 
and combination, by means of their resemblances and 
differences. 

Gr: the Supreme Good [results] from [the study of] 
this treatise or system, produced by a particular virtue, 
which teaches the knowledge Ac, 

ly. X, 3, S The performance of acts of observed utility aud of acts 
the purpose whereof has been taught [in the sacred 
writings], is for the production of adnta. as [these 
teachings are authoritative, being the word (4’ God in 
whom] [the defects] found [in ordinary speakers] do 
not exist. 

9 4'he authoritativeness of the Veda [follows] from its 
being the word of God. 
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r. VI. 1,1 hi ilic Veila the eompo'.itiuii of sentences has been 
preeeileil liy unterstaiiding. 

■C The di'-trihiition of iiame> in the Ihahiuaiia i.^poi'tion 
ill the A edai is a mark of knowledge i^on the part of 
the framer of the names of the thing' named therein L 

o [_Pereept.s enjoining^ gifts [are] preceded by under- 
standing. 

4 'L'he same i-^ acceptance [of a gift^. 

5 [Result of action indicated by tlie ea.'tra accrues to 
the performer g because there is no causality of the 
attributes of one soul in [the attributes of] another soul. 

G That does not exist where the impure are entertained. 

7 Imimrity [lies] in killing. 

S Demerit rC'ults from association with him. 

9 This does not accrue in the case of [entertaining] 
one who is not impure. 

10 Preference [should be given] to a worthy recipient 
[who is available] afterwards. 

11 Preference [should be given] to an equal, or to an 
inferior [if he is free from impurity or fault]. 

1-2 By this is explained reception of property from \ir- 
tuous persons who are inferior, eiptal or superior 
[to oneself]. 

13 Likewise the making away with those who stand in 
the way, [is ju'tifiedl 

11 Making awa\ with another [is not sinful], if [he is] 
inferior [to oneself]. 

l.j In the case of an equal, either suicide or destruction 
of the other [may be resorted to]. 

IG In the case of a superior, self-destruction [is to be 
committed]. 

D. AT. 2, 1 [Of actions] of which the motives are visible' and 
invisible, tlie moti\c where no visiltle [motive] exists, 
[tendsj to exaltation. 

2 Ablution, fast, hrahmacurya , residence in the family 
of the preceptor, life of retirement in the forest, .sacri- 
lice, gift, o!)lation, directions, constellations, seas(jns 
and religious oliservances conduce to invisible fruit. 

3 The observance of the four acramas [has been already 
mentioned]. jSlisbeliefs and disbeliefs as well as beliefs 
are also (sources of adrsfa or dharma A adhunud). 
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UpaJJin or impurity [deiiutes] impurity of euujtuui, 
(or cjf the sou!) ; (luupudha [deiiote.'j purity. 

Tho puro is that wliicli pus^essos jn-cscribL-d colour, 
taste, smell and touch, and is ^prillkled rvitli water 
aloiiy with the recitation of sacred hymiis, aud also 
witlujut it. (or is sprirdvled witli water with proiiatiou 
iuul with ^uj)iiiatiou). 

Impure — sucli is the form of the nepatipn of the pure, 
pit is": aKo Mjmetldiig else. 

To the unrestrained , exaltation does not accrue from 
eating what is pure, inasmuch as there is an al)sence of 
self-restraint; a.ud it accrues (where there is selfrestraint], 
inasmuch as self-restraint is a different thingTfrom eating ( 
'Self-restraint alon.e is not the cause of exaltation], fur 
there is non-existence [of exaltation i, wliere [the eating 
of pure foo?l] does not exist. 


^ 3. Qt/olations from Nundn La! Si.iha’f: Jppendir B. 

-1. XOThS on passage 1, 1, 1 \c. 

.,l’rt)fessor Canorakama ohseiaes under 1. 1, 1 -. Tlie classifica- 
tion of dhanaa, merit or meritorious acts, is not .shown by KanAua, 
as it does not fall within the scope of his ])hiloso])hy ; for he has 
undertaken the (pish a Avith the purpo.se of teaching tattcdjTiFhia , 
knowledge of trutli onlv. 

,,lle comments on I, 1, 3; AVherefrom does the production of 
the flood and the f Itimate flood result? 4'he proiluction of the 
(iood and the Ultimate flood, results from pruvrffi , activity or 
employment, that is (observed in the world as) exertion of speech, 
mind and the body. Therein, it is said, that a person cultivates 
dliarnta with the sjteech, by telling agreeable and wholesome truths 
and studung the sacred writings; with the mind, by showing com- 
passion , contentment and faith; with the body, Iw practising charity 
and relieving the poor and the distressed and those wo are in 
danger, 'IdjTiena /pyTutm ai/ajaiila deeds t/l/d d/iar)iiaiii' . This text 
of the A'eda also shows that dlianna is the designate of the word 
hpijatl' to ])erform (sacrifices A'c.).’" 

(I'or T, 1, 4 see here boiik IT chapter IT). 

.B tk C. XOTES on the pas.sages B and C are lacking. 

B. NOTE oil passage AT, 3, 1 — 1). (p. o) -. 

„ErofebSor Candrakanta cuts off cidpate cilrthUnturntcfid yauiuspa 
from \T, 3, 8 and reads it as a separate aiihorisin.” 
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THE vak;e?ika-system. 

§ 3. (!) the -futras on Jhanna vS’ adhormn. 

1 lutvc previously suggested tlie liypotliesis that the Vaieesika 
s_\steui uwes its urigiii to a theoretical attitude of luiiid. ^^hell. 
thci'etore, this Dareaiia hagius and tinishes with siltras on dlarnKi, 
we must C'Jiisider this ilue to the iutluence of suri’ouudiug Indian 
thought, and specially that of the Pfuaa-Mlniainsa. In the last case 
we have to do with a mutual relation since we have seen that the 
Jaiiiiinlya Mlmainsa itself has borrowed in its historical development 
luaiyv theoretical ideas from the Vaieesika. 

A. To the separate 'utras of passage I. 1. 1 — 4 I should like 
to add the following remarks; 

In sutra i the coinpoud (filn/)idai/a-/iil/vre^'as{i demands our atten- 
tion. The second member of it occurs in I, 1.4 where /;/7/f/ry«-5-rt 
is called the result of true knowledge; the former in VI. :2 , 1 
whole is stated that those actions the aim of which is not seen in 
this world, tend to ahlnjn.dajja. This distinction between ah/n/ndiu/a 
(exaltation) and nihr-rei/asa (sunmium bonum, i. e. nircana, /no/it/i) 
seems to be due to 'V edanta-iniiuence. 

Sutra 3 gites the impression* of lieing an insertion. We must 
trace its origin to the influence of the Purva-(\lTmrnnsa. ..Because 
;_IIoly Tradition, i. e. the Veda] expounds it Ti. e. dhar//ia\ there- 
fore Muly Tradition jwsscsses authority.” Still later was explained 
as indicating the Jeenrn-. this intei-pretation existed alreadv in 
Pkacasl'afada’s time (see Bhasya p. 3, i. e. Book I chapter 1 \v3i. 

For the explanation of siitra 4 see here p. 107. 

B. The two sntras with which the 1 tareana doses are mere repe- 
titions. X, 'I, S is a wrong reading for VI, ,4, 1 (the interpretation 
will lie given under letter ifi and X, :1, 0 is identical with 1, 1, 3. 

ith reference to Xaxda Bat, Simia’s translation we ma\' notice 
tiiat it depends on the following gloss of the rpa.skara; 

„ Dr-'it 11 / 10,11 ■= proiiiaiiuta njjalahdhouam loiviunnUiii ; 

'ilopudri/Kisno/iridi/ia/ii ) drnfnprfipojfiiiondin = dr^dtin fii/j(i:H.-<tu„n 
prapiijn/iai/i pe^^dni .... 

. . . .nta aha: dr^tohhrim iti; ‘drnt/iin pnnwnitare ‘Kinndadnn 
hh rui/iapramridnl ! piiudiku/ii puriimd.u'<aiiii /n , fad-dtbhoce’ satih/ /i)di(ih.'’ 

Ihe gloss is again a specimen of the acuteness shown bv Indian 
scholiasts in explaining bad redactions which are produced hv un- 
sutHcient, incchaidcal nnnnorising. 

C. Ihe first four sntras of VI, 1 are connected with sOti'a I, 1, 3 
in its recent interpretation {tad = lrcara)\ two of them (I and 3) 
are cpioted in Pracustapada’s Bhasya (p. 213 i. c. book ill dia[)ter 2 
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THE VAigESlKA-SYSTEH. 

§27). They poleiiii.'^e against the Purva-AlTiiiaiusakas whe liolJ the 
Veda to be eternal and thus not created lyv an Icvdra , the existence 
of whom is not di^c^s.sed in this theological sv.stem. 

The translation of siddJn (in satra 2) by ‘kinnvledge’, as given 
by Xanda T.al >inha, is in accordance with the Upaskara (Bibb 
Ind. p. 2 57j, where -xiddii i^ explained as >\nonynious with (5//c/d//u’ 
(in 2, 1). Since diddhi ha'; the meaning of Skill, power’, the 
inter])ret;ition, given here by Camivara MiriiA, is not unlikely. For 
the sutras IT, 1, IS Vc., which are based on the present passage, 
see here p. 159 sub A. 

Siltra 4 is another expression for the same thought as given in 
the precedent sutra. Tatha praii(/raha/i stands here for-, tathn pra- 
tii/rluiotm , i. e. ..‘ithe priest] accepts Ithe gift]’, this [expression too 
proves the intt'llect of the inrari who composed the Veda].” 

Sutra 5 is quoted in Pracastapada’s Bhasya p. 70 1 13 (i. e. 
book II chapter 2 § 10) and is commented upon by CrIdhaka in 
the following way (Xyaya-kandall p. SO 1. 10 — 10). 

„)Merit and demerit ^re proved by the [sutra]; 'riiinaidarcupiiiUiwui 
alUranatmf . 4'he Sutmkit intends here to refute the doctrine, 
u[)hehl by some one, ‘that the merit of giving, abiding in the giver 
[cf. sutra VI, 1, 3], causes a merit in the receive)’’, and thus he 
says: 'rdmantaragu ijanniii rdiiuudarnfiti/H’-v/ (ikura<_i{di'uf . The import 
of this is; Because the qinilities (pleasure Vc.) of one soul are not 
the cause of the qualities (pleasure Vc.) of another soul; for the 
same reason it cannot Ije accepted that mei’it and demerit, residing 
in one thing [namely, in a material thing] should etfect [a conse- 
quence] in another thing hiamely in soul]. By this means merit 
and demerit are stated to be f[ualitics of soul otherwise [i. e. if 
residing elsewhere] the\ would not be capable of elliciency , according 
to the statement of their reseml)lance (prid/iarini/a) with pleasure Vc.” 

It is clear that this never can have been the meaning of the 
sfitia quoted. We have to explain the origin of this interpretation 
thus; Pracasta[)ada considered Kanada’s sutras as a supreme autho- 
I’itv; therefore the fact .done of dhanna and adliurma bcinu’ men- 
tinned in the Darcana , was hei'e for him a sutlicioit proof for their 
existence; (]i-ldhara, iiowe\ei’, has tried to exphun the quoted sutra 
itself as such a proof, lie was therefore obligetl to ignore coniple- 
telv the context in which the sfitra originally occurs, lie refers to 
skitra VI, 1, 3 as if only the act of ‘giving’ was mentioned there 
and not the expression ‘he gives' as a proof for the intellect of the 
Lord, who com])osed the A'eda. And juoreover, his whole argu- 
mentation is subtle and sophistic. 
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Hut at all e\t‘nt^ liU attempt sliow^ tiiat in liis time 1 (Ith century after 
Cliri'-t, no iixecl tradition existed eoneerninu; the nieaniny of this sutra. 

ramkara klicra naves a lonu' eoinnumts in the form of a dialou'ne. 

. j O >- ' 

lie considers the sutra as rel'ernnn: to oiu* of ,laimim’s Darcana 
Xanda Lai SinhaX translation [). 190; : ..Now in iu-tilication 
of the aphorism of .1 vimim (Hhrvanilinanisi-Sutra) •(•<7-'//7/'/c( //,7/p 
[ihaliini a/iti-sfliolan’ i. e. 'result U>t action', indicated hy the 
ca'tra . accrue'"^ to the performer’, he say'...”. At the end (4' 
the dispute (fanikara. .Micra ipiotc' a certain \ rttikara mve have 
seen formerly that this author is not identical with the Hharadva- 
ja.vrtti-kara , . who s;i\s (Xanda Lai ^'inha ]j. 193'; ‘Result [of 
actionX indicated by the Lastra’ Ac., is really a rule without an 
exception. On the other iiaisd, the fruit which accrues to the departed 
ance,stor. Ac. results from the indiieiice id' benedictory mdulnt^ 
pronmtticeil !)y Rrahmana' entertained at the ['rriihllKi Ax., the 
i/ta/ifrai in question bcinit in the case of sacritice for the departed 
ance.stor : -May ihy pitri have their objects fulfilled...” 

In accordance with this explanation by the / V////(y7/Y/t one of the 
interpretations of sutra 6 runs thus: ,,The meaning i' tliat where 
at a rp-addha evil or impure Hrahmaiias .ire entertained, there tlie 
fruit of benediction does not accrue to the departed ancestor ... ”. 

To sutra 7 the L’paskara adds: ‘Here is indicative of 

all prohibited acts whatever' and to sutra > ..He [the tsutrakai’a] 
says that not only non-exi.'tence of fruit [i. e. according to tlu‘ 
explanation of sutra 6 : non-exi'tence of fruit of the ])ronounced 
benedictions] accrues j_to the pajantuiup' . j-'urther aanKdj/ncpdhnra 
is exphdned as 'eating' in tlie same row, sleeping in com[)any, 
reading in company Ac.’ 

M'e may notice that sutras 7, ■'''^ and 9 give the impression of 
being old comments on sutra 0. In this case skdra S would have 
been another expression for the contents of sutra G. And the two 
remaining sutras 5 and 6 could be cx|)lained thus ; ,, In general — 
thus not as a strict lade ■ — a religious deed bears fruit for the 
performer, bixause Ac. Hut there are exceptions, for instance, the 
adi<irii/ii of a priest, entei'taineil at a sacritice, can be a hindrance 
to the adrxhi kA \\\<t i/ajtLiiinna. Of. 1 liTJ.cmuvxnT, JlilauUileratiir, 
p. 97 A 9S. 

'I'he explanation of the following suti'as 1 0 - - 1 6 is verv unci'r- 
tain. The.su sutras are not alluded to by Pracastapada. -) 

1) ] bavt iii't lifi-ii iitili' ti, tin- nimti-d I’.Xr.-aiilidri'in. Cf. Xy. Kiinilali y. C7.‘i 1. IS, 

tii till- J!i ili:iiii]if,rr I I’lUiuii the 'ntr.i. tiiatini; //((/v/scu, /,/„,< lines nut nnnt, anil tlin 
ntlii'i' Miti'ie an' a \ylaiiii il in a wav tntallv ilitlVr, iit frnm tlin intt/i'pti'tatinii li\ ( ’anikani .Vlirna 
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AfcortUiig to Caiiikam .Mi(;rii the ultras 10 — 11 rel'er to •pre- 
ference' [Xaiula Lai Siiiha’s translation here of [jracrtti \ given to 
dillerent priests who otter tlieinstttves for the performing af a p-adJia. 
I’urther all the insertions which Xainla Lai Sinha has made in his 
tianslation, are hasrd on Tarnkara MicraX glosses (see that trans- 
lation p. l^'o — lot);, ihit what -pecialU deserves our notice is 
that at the end of the coininents on 11 (ygi/rz is used as o[)posite 
in meaning to pntcrUi. ,,dSi><iddhniini!i pannu lipujo, na ic adustnnauj 
sinnu-lunniiuiii tqnli hlru'd/;" i. e. „The import is that persons pro- 
hioited are by all means to be rejected, Imt not the pure, whether 
the\ be equals or inferiors”. 

Of SLitra I'l Lainkara .Micra gives two explanations. According 
to one jj/trascad'l/ia is synonymous with prut'igruha. So the meaning 
is ..that dltunnn accrues from the rece])tion of a gift of land Ac. 
from a virtuous })er'on, whether he be inferior, ecpial or superior, 
to oneself.” According to the other explanation parasciidnjia means 
pai'cisLyiijraliana (.,the taking away of another's [iroperU”). Thus 
the sutra would refer to the different cases of need in wdiicli stealing 
rrspcctively from persons of lower, eipial or siqierior rank is allowed. 
In support of this interpretation the following quotation from the 
Lruti is given: pidrnt sapiutne , cadpnd doriime , ksafriprit pidtcndcpe , 
hrUli'iKiiiat in'ntinsai/Kptpe . . . 

Of sutra 13 only one explanation is given, 'fi/fipa is parajihrased 
here by cndita (putting to death). So that the sutra would sum up 
the diftereut cases in which murder is allowed, in aecordanee with 
another authority, quoted i>y the commentator. Xow it its true that 
we iiud elsewhere the expressions ufnianalj f/japin (Letrop. Dicr. s. v. 
tprujia-. der sich selhst aufopfert, freirvillig in den d'od geht), 

liliiiali/fipii and a hnaliiftpiii , but although the \erb hpt] in combi- 
nation with fithian seems to mean ‘to murder’, it would be very 
risky to consider tpfipa as in general synonymous with vadhu ^). jMorc- 
over one would expect to find lierc two explanations, similarh' as 
in the commeuts on sfitra L2. d'liis second interpretation, now, is 
obtidned by explaining liiwia as 'rejeetioii’, which meaning was met 
with at the mid of the comments on 11. Then sfitra 13 •similarlv 
the I’ejeetion of those who stand in the wax [i. e. those xvho 

are a hindranee to one’s saerifieej’, would corres])ond with siitra 
10. Hut on the other liaml the interpretation of the following 

sLitras 14 — IG is quite impossible unless xve accept the meaning 
‘murder’ for ipaija. Now we see in philosophical treatises of the 

M \\\' C'luld niilv ('lOijti lo iinMU „i1h‘ toi’^akinjT iu (lanurr”. 
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Pul■va-mIlualil^a as well as of the Vedanta that Ixurmuiii in the tir^t 
place meant sacriticial acts; the whole book \ I of our darcana 
has been coiiipu>ed under the inhuenee of Mlmanisa idea-;, we are 
therefore nearly forced to consider the sfitras 14, 15 and 10 as 
untrustworthy and ret'ent insertions in which arc laid down dilfe- 
rear jurisdictial notions of not the slightest philosophical iaipoitanee. 

1). ['he second alinika of book VI consists of tw(j parts, the 
tifst of which fsutras 1 — 0) bears on diarma, the second on the 
concatenation of psychical states. Here we shall only deal with the 
first section. 

Although 1 ag'i'ce with the literal rendering of sutra 1, given 
b\ Xanda Lai Sinha, still I think a paraphrase of my own , woidd 
not be snpertluous. 

,, There are actions with a visible motive Ti. e. actions which, if 
successful, lead to a in this world] and actions with an 

invisil)le motive [i. e. which do not lead to such a re-sulf]. When 
the visible motive is absent [i. e. in the case of the second kind 
of actions], the motive [or the irisJt which promotes the action] 
leads to exaltation [i. e. is-rrmya]”. 

There are two grammatical difficulties in this sutra. In the first 
place the word prctfijaiia has here two meanings; this stylistic 
mistake could be rectified by accepting the word jjfatpjga (under- 
taking, deed,' which occurs in the redaction, given in V. S. X, S; 
thus by reading: drfsfdJryfuprai/ojaiidiid/ii dr!<tuhliuce prayuijo 'blnjiula- 
lini/n i. e. •. . . .the deed leads to exa]tati(m’. 

In the second place the j)artitive genitive with which the sutra 
begins, rc(juires some explanation. e know froiii Srr.YEids San-^krlt 
Sf//ihtjj (^117) that a genitive is often used in this prolix way. For the 
rest, the import of this ideomatic turn, is sufficiently shown by my 
piiraphrasc. (Cf. the Fi’acastapadabhas\ a p. '2(lG 1. d — 5 and herep. 303). 

Sutra 2 sums up the different lines of conduct leading to an 
increa-e of our unseen quality [r/c/y-yA/ ; in this case: of our dJuiriiiri , 
merit]. This list is oid\ -illustrative’. In this the following groups 
may be, more or less^ clearly, !)e distinguished; 

(/. , iipficd-ffi, hralnincariin. 

b. pi/nrltdacu-'sa , rrinapratstha. 

tiiijiljy with rtUii'MiM- t‘> tin- C'nunu'iits . liv tIk* I 

flii-uLl likr ti) iiDticr tliat s/.i/vUi is ai'ri pti-il luTi- in tlic (irdiii.tiy tn liiiii-al sinsc hIuiIi 
it li'is' in th'- Yair-esika svstnii, namrlv as si;^iiif\ in,;^ -tin; jiDsitivu fooii nf 
ttiiis: aUivityk «tiriras kvai/n is (.•DiisidL-reil ti> lie synnnymims witli nifiih. j. e. ’tin' 
l)|■"•ative liii'iu nf [n-'t ,j,ii nn . thus; witlnlrawnl’; further the liK.'atires vinsir 

aie iiitei'liretateil as iiiiitra. amt as lettninp tu the act which one umlertakcs or omits, 
tluis so/iic ^ ye. 
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c. ljaj7ia , (In tin, jsrolmnn. 

d. dir, nalx-ydra, mantra, Irala (for the meaning of these terms 
see the Ipaskara, transhithm p. 200). 

e. iKi/ama. 

I'he following snTra< are perhaps a(klitioll•^ to suti'a 2. Tims in 
siltra 3 catitrnrra'iif/a inight signify that quriihdlacanu and va'na- 
/jrustha are onl_\’ illustrative, so that the two other aeranias must 
he implied; u/ixjjadha may he connected with in sutra 2. k 

'file ^utras .1 — 7 are an intiodnction to sutra S, which itself deals 
S[)0(;ially with yama (= niyama td' stitra 2'). 

Siltra 5 gives a detinitioii (jf riici, sfitra (> of arnci . ..‘acuri' is 

the iiegati(m of curl' \ sutra 7 (an old glossr) paraphrases this; 

arnci, we mav savl also, As) something different from rrvm/1.” 
The meaning of the first clau-'C of siltra S is clear, the explanation 
of the second clause is more difHcult; the glos< of Cainkara Micra 
which inserts ‘iiiyanie sat>' and adds to dirthantarnt.cUd yauiaisya' 
the ablativus comparativus LJio',a,>nf, does not ronse innch confi- 
dence, although it also affords an explanation of the following sutra 
(9). Turther we may notice that in VI, 1, G du^tabJaynna X\\c 

meaning of the causative verb hhojayali ‘to entertain, to feed’, 

whereas in VI, 2, S ri'cihhojaiia lia.-- the meaning of tlie original 
verb bhuhlde . ‘to eat’. 'I'his may Ite true, but still the coincidence 
does not favour much the idea of a trustworthy tradition. 

§ 4. References to the satras, of ^ 1 , occurring in the 
F rarastapadabhasya . 

References to sfitras I, 1, I — 1 and X, 2, S — 9 are met with 
in the Bhasya on p. G and 7 (book I, chapter 2 § 2 V 3), and 
on p. 213 (book III chajiter 2 §27). I’rom these passages we learn 
that the interpretation of tad as Iccara goes as far back as tlie time 
of I’KACASTAr.VnA’s. 

'I'he third passage, rpioted here in § 1 under letter C (VI, 1 , 
1 — IG) is only jiartly referred to by Bracastapada. Siltra 1 and 3 
arc literally quoted on p. 213 (bk. Ill eh. 2 § 27), sGitra 5 on 
p. 70 1. 13 (bk. 11 cli. 2 § 10). The sfitras G — IG are not referred 
to, unless we accept a vague reference for sfitras 7 and 8 (see 
here book IV section Vk The references, mentioned for the sfitras 
1 , 3, 5, arc all to a certain extent accidental; that is to sav; they do 
not occur in a coherent passage which treats of the same subject-matter 

SlUra i is on o]tl <*omments tni ami did not orin-inallv iMdonir to 

tlio iitnhf. 
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ttie It may he therefore adiiiitted that tlie wliole adhyaiu 

^I. 1. existed in Praea'-tapada's time, hut was iyiiored bv him. 

He has treated the eoiiteiits of adhxava \I. 0 in a verv indc- 
peiident wa’e. will he Hiown in tlie followiny [)arayraph. 

'> •'). 'I'hi' jj'urn.'rujj/is iii Me P raiyixtii jiliLihliilsiid , denlinfi vHh 
merif (nid dcnierif (book III chapter jo and 50). 

In Phawa (x 5 5 we fii-'t meet with 'ume general statements about 
i!hat'ni:i ■. its natui'i' as a ipiality of soul, its etleets. origin and 
annihilation: it' special forms with reference to iv/rcr/s and (vc/r/w^s. 
'I'hen the means toward' illiirnia are cla"itied (substances iic.) Next 
folh.AVs a move detailed di'Cu&'ion in wliich we can distinguish three 
part'; n. geiiend means for merit tp- ~T' b 13 — 10); h. speciti- 
cation with reference to the ditlerent n/zv/us (1. 17 — ,CC); c. specifi- 
cation with reference to the four z/c/y/z/zz/s (j). 21 '2 1. CC — p. 2 73 1. 15). 

In pas'iis a , dealing witli the general means for merit we find a li't 
of 10 virtues which lead to the possession oi dJutniui. As will be seen, 
this list is very loosely connected with Vaice.sika Sutra M. Its origin 
must be elsewhere. In order to prove that it is historically connected 
with the fivefold liA of i/Onin^ of the Yoga Sfitra (II, 30) and the 
dnninla of Buddhism. I wish to insert here the following table. 
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A CDiupniiMjii oi till' four columns shows; 1. that the four lists 
art', withoiir tlouht, liistorically cuuiicrtecl with each other; .C. that 
the tir-'t li't eoiitaiiis some athlitious. 

The triplet p//'7, adlif/oi^ri/in , du/ta, which is separately added in 
the Hliasya and i-t there opposed to tiio specitic priestlv duties of 
iirijiiiia. (idli,jr/i,ruiii aud ijrat'icjrnha . seems to have popular origin. 
Ae hud it ill the seeoud fahle of the ilitnpadeea as the three first 
eouipoUeiiTs of the ..eightfold path’’, lii the llhagavadgita (XI. 53) 
ne liud a fourfold list eoiitainiiig; 1. J'cda> (cf adlnjayand), i. 
ill/, as, 3. diliia aud -1. {///a, and placed iti value heiieath hJialii. 

The uuiuhers '.) — 12 may be considered as another connected 
set; they all eoiitaiu priestl} virtues; moreover their insertion has 
caused a change in th.e imainiiig of the term pramada (instead ot 
..iiituxication'’ it received the signiheation of ..negligence"). This 
is evident from the detiiiitioiis wliich are given in the X\ aya-kaiidalT, 
where we read; ]). 2 7(1 1. 4; 

(dji/lp'coiiaii) — snanan) ; 

auc'idrnci/asecaiiaiii — i/in-hiai/i Hladidracprhnuij I'cadt pnn'niii niya- 
un’iia sera /lain, b 

n'r/.)-iadeca/i/b//a/idi!i = i/'aylsaiih/iafayam -) devatayfun hhaktili . 

//jiarasali = tdiadary-adi-iiln/ja/ia-nivi/iti-.saT/kalpnh . 

a/jra/nadah ~ n'llya-naihnUil.aiiU)// kai'hia/ia/n avavyainhliCiee/ia ka- 
/'U/uun. 

Thus we may conclude th;d the Vaicesika system of Pkacastai'.vda 
has accepted its euumeratioii of virtues, not from its own darcana. 
Imt from adherents of the Yog'a or of Buddhism. 

C? 


Section 2. 

BONDAGE AND LIBERATION. 


I. Siifras henri/iy on sa/nsara and nwk-sa. 

(A7/yu/« f,nl ISi/i/ids tra/islation.) 

rl. V, 2, 15 Pleasure aud pain [result] from contact of soul, sense, 
mind aud object. 

I) For hill. cf. Itii.i.rr.ioNiU', riihuilhli-rnl nr ji. 72 tj 41. 

Innji = llio'vcila, Sumavcila jiml Yajur\cila. 
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.4. \ , 0, 1 (! Xon-oiTii'ination of that ''t'olioW'l on tlio iniiul ht'coniiim- 
s.r<:a(ly in the soul; afti-r it there is] non-existence of 
])ain in the einhodied •^oul. [This i>l that //or/a. 

li huTeS' and inn:ress "of life and mind, from and into 
body", eunjunetion< fi. e. a^'imilation) of food and 
drink, and eonjiinctioim of other produefs, — these 
are caused hy 

1'' M'll'.sn consists in the non-exi'tenee of eonjunction with 
th(' body, when there i-^. at the same time, no potmi- 
tial hodv e.xi'tinp’. and con.seqnently, rebirth cannot 
take place. 

/). \T, 0,10 From plea^un* arijcsl desirm 

11 ! Desire and aveision ari.-e ; also through haihtuation 
to that. 

10 [Desire and aversion ari'e[ from mlr-'ifn aKo. 

13 ;_Desire and aversion arisej also from racial distinctions. 

14 Application to dhannn and ndhrirma has for its ante- 
cedents dc'ire and aversion. 

15 Conjunction [of soul witli body, sense and life", pro- 
duced by them [i. e. dlarnKt and ndluiDiiri]. is called 
birtli: disjunction [of body and mind, produced b\ 
them, is called deathl 

IG 'dt has !)cen) declared that the actions <d’ the soul 
taking place, salvation [result']. 

§ 2. Xoie-'i (d these sutras. 

The sfitras, rpioted in 1 sub A are explained here p. 2 7.2 and 
tho,sc, quoted sid) B p. 26.5. We have seen there that probably 
the sTitras V. 2, 15 — 1^ referred originally to movements of the 
soul, in accordance with the etvmological meaning of the term 
xaiiisF/ra. and further that the concatenation of psychical facts in 
5 1, 2, 10 &c. i' cognate xvith the tive last links of the Bmldhistu; 
Jji'fitifya-samulp^ida and the theory about samsfira wihich we lind 
in the A[vnya-sutra (see here p. s2). These three theories have 
this in common that they combine expeiiences about the mo'th' 
occurring causal relations between the principle classes ofpsuddeal 
facts; desire and aversion, will and activity, pain and pleasure, 
intellectual states, with the popular notion of metemps\ chosis. 

Whereas the other Indian svstems have not bestowed anv further 
attrition on thi.s classitication, the Vaicesika with its more theoretical 
attitude, has built on it its systematical psychology, (see here p. 280). 
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.3. /jariijira/jis on wini-nra and molsa ui tie 
P rara-'ilapndafjlfisi/a. 

Sainh'f/ra and niol'-yi are di'ciissod in l’ra(;a>tapadal)ha>.va . buok 
111 cdiapter ~ § 5/ and 5''. 'i'lie para_u'ia[)li .5 7 does not ofter any 
ditticiiltie' nor infoiniafion of inneii inteie'r. Paragraph 5b consists 
ot' one long sentenee ; if we lea\e out the additions, we learn here; 
n'r/otdle I ale jalasij.t. . . 

ihilil-l/i-riiiaiiiojjni^n-iijnaxor . . lynana-nicrl fan rira/.'tn-spa , 
rapadcex abi-ahharill . ia/jaf/or 

illarinadlariiiai/or ann Ipattai' , ijurraxali-i tai/oe eiyjahhajja n nnnnlle, 

. . .airira/jai icvledoin rolpUdija 
kecalo dhannal. . . nicaidate. 

'I'lius the paragra[)h follows in main lines \ aieesika bnlra ^ I , 
.3, 10 d:e. which passage mentions i7//7o/ and dnltldai- in sutra 10, 
rfuja [and dceyp^ in sutra It) as their consequences. dlar)na and 
adlarma in sutra 14, and refers jnll and marana in sutra 10. 

On the other hand we find in the Xvava-kamlalT a iia'sage 
which resembles the order of the Nvaya-sutra. CitlJ)ii.\UA quotes 
here some authors who atfinn that Ood lacks some of tlie qualities 
which belong to the human soul tcf. here book IV section IV 
tal)le I)\ It runs as follows: 

.....ato /la . . .)iiifli/ajna/ini)i ; .nifli/ajnanahlace ca nn tannndan 
rapadc-eym ; fapon ahhacan na tat per vl I a pracrftil j prac/dfi/ahlace 
ca na tafnadlpan dlarmad/iannan ; tapor ahlacaf fajjapor apt nnkha- 
dnhldiapir uhlacal ; sarcadatva ca nubia casndhhacat tsinrtasuinxkurac 
apl nauafe. ' *) 


Section 3. 

THE 0 L O t; Y. 


§ 1 . Sf/lrau e.rpln'nied in the tyjaukara, a-y beannp on tie Lord. 

I, 1, 3 The authoritati\cness of the \ eda | arises from its] lieing 

word of (lod [or being an exposition of dianua\ 

II, 1, 17 Therefore the name ‘air’ is pro\ed by the Veda. 

1) 11. .St 1. 20. 

-j For translation see hook TTl fnii^nuont Itk 
Verhatiil. Kon Akaii. v. WelenacU. XieinNo Reeks Dl. Will 
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II , I . IS But name aiul etlect are the mark [uf the existence] 
of l)eiugs distinguished from ourselves. 
lU Because name and effect follow from perception. 

\I. 1. 1 In the Veda the compo>itiou of sentences has been 
preceded bv understanding. 

:2 The dBtributioii of names in the Biahmana [[)ortion of 
the ^ eda ! is a mark of knowledge on the part of the 
framer of the names" of the things named ; therein!. 

X, .0, t) The authoritativeness of the Veda i follows' from its 
being the word of tiod. 

§ Aii/iofatiij/is to these si/tras. 

The four passages, ([noted in ^ 1, have all been e.xplained pie- 
vioLisly, (see respeetivuly p. 345 sub A, p. 159, ]). 346 sub C and 
p. 345 sub B). 

In passage I, 1, 3 and X, 2, 9 tad need not be explained as 
h'L'ai'a, but can refer t(j dharma in I, 1, 2 and to the actions, 
mentioned in X, 2, 8. In the passage II, 1, 17 — 19 and VI, 
I, 2 we are not obliged to think of a Lord: it is po!.<ible that 
only prajnpnJd are meant iSee hert' look III fragment Ilf. Verv 
likely the system was originally atheistic. 


^ 3. lie fere nces to the Jecara in the F rtieasfnptn/abhris-pn . 

References to the Irrara in the Bra(;‘a.stapadabhasya are rare ; e. g. 
book I chapter 1^3 and book II chapter 2^6 (translated here 
P. 103). 

The notion of the Lord, as given by the X\avakandall b, 
approaches the Epicurean idea, which is inconsistent with devotion. 


1) Hfv lii-n- l,o(.k III tVaumiiit IC. 
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BOOK III. 

QRlDHARA’s NYAYA-KANDALI. 

TRANSLATIONS. 




PKKl.lMIxNARV NOTE TO THE TRANSLATIONS 
ERO.M THE NYAYA-KANUALI. 


'I'he Nvavakiiiidall is a difficult book. 

This is partly due to the inaccuracy of the tradition of the text; 
the deviatious in the quotations specially show this. jMoi'cover the 
editor might have ottered more help; a fuller use of dandas, a 
division of the text into more paragraphs and some more indexes 
would certainly have been n>efnl. 

Yet the difficulty is for the greatest part to be found in the 
composition and the exposition of the work itself. The works of 
the Indian scholiasts are for a great deal works of compilation; 
this method may be easy for the author, hut never leads to unity 
or clearness of composition. Then these schoolmen are too prone 
to polemics and unfortunately the^ie polemics are in the Kandall 
directed against Buddhistic works of philosophy which we cannot 
consult any mure in their original foim. 

Further the exposition approaches the form of a dialogue, without 
however fully accepting it. Thus the objections, rais’ed in the course 
of an examination, need not always l)e attributed to one antago- 
nistic school. And although the alternating objections and answers 
give a certain liveliness to the style, we never obtain a clear notion 
about the convictions of the opponents. 

Another difticulty is the dialectical method which is applied. 
The aniimaiia, which is mo'^tly used, is (as T have shown in book II 
chapter 5) a combination of inference and superticial induction. 
The general thesis is, in principle, expressed in a positive and a 
negative form; each form is su])])osed to be proved by one example. 
Then the antagonist gives counter-examples. After this the two 
parties try to find logical mistakes in each other’s argumentations. 
Pages and pages are tilled in this way and the result is never 
convincing. 

Yly translation of fragments is principally meant as an effort to 
make the study of the Sanskrit text easier. For m\self I am just 
as decplv convinced of the shortcomings oi mv work, as I am of 
the difticulty of the task which I have undei taken. I have added 
only a few annotations t(t my translation; f(»r the I'est I refer to 
book I chapter IV and Imok II chapter V which may be consi- 
dered as an introduction to the following part of my book. 
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NO’l’l'' 1 am 'ui r\' 1 liaM- in^r licmi ai)!c to cnii'iilt tlu' traii'^lation 
of till’ ^. \ a\aka’ala!i liicli a|ij)faif(! in tiic I’anilit cf. (’uauK'l (i. A. 
Jacob. A hmi.m'; 1. cM ctl. l^oiuba\ p. \ Ilf). 


TK AASl.A ’I’lOXS. 


I. \tifr,. 


X\a_\a-ka.]Mlali p. 1 J 1. J ‘ 

l’a!\ ;!pak:-iii . '^onic 'a\ ; the (lail_\ iloinu'’-!' of people lia\e to do 
with that wliicii i' pnaed iiy a lirninaiia a frii^tw'ortht ini'ans ot 
kno'.vledji'e ; till-' doc*-' iio't take place in the op[) 0 'ite eu'e; therelore, 
exi'teiiee is oni\' ha-ed upon 'Ueli niean-> of knmvh.'dp'e, 

"Siddliaiitiii'. i' wianiir Heeaii'C the iiii w i-^hed - for eon- 

'Ciiueiiee would he the iion-e\i^tenee of an olpeet before the 
ari^inp' of the ijrainf/.-ri . and the 'ei/al)lene>' of a sonietliiny iion- 
exi-teiiT, f. i. of a donkev's horn, doe< not e.\i>t; and because a 
mutual dependence of tlie two notion-^; exi'ti.'nce and trust- 
woithy means of knowledge wa.inid take ]jlace in as far as trnst- 
worth\ knowledge i- ^iich knowledu'c as teaches its what e.\i.sts, 
and exi'teiicc !> that which is ba'cd on trust worthv knowledge]. 
And tinally becaii'i*. if an exi'tcnt iJi'ihn^nia is the sei/er and 
existence must be detincd as the something scizable be prumrind , 
an endless regre-'.s takc' [ilace in ti.s far a^ the -eizer, \\\v /irnntuiia , 
itself, dcjjcnds on another seizer eVc. 

fFurvapak-sii.r- Hut wm do not iwscrt tlu; opinion: existence is 
rehition with ijraiiiriiin , but wu* mean; exi.stence is the individual 
nature of the thing wliich is tit to enter into relation with primirnm. 
He who upholds the generality- exi-'tenec, has to accept the indi- 
vidual natiiie of thing-- i /jtal'n ! ///'>' :is well, since exi'fenee cannot 
inin*re in .'Oinething umi-existent, as t. i. a hare’s horn. If this is 
--o, let onlv this i”indi\ idiial nature] then e.xi.-l; what is the use 
of exi-tenec um a geiiei-alityJr e may add to tlii'. the individual 
natures of things { /ja'l/ir/la>) aie sepiirate from one another, how 
then can a notion ot' one form UlL-dni) and the use of one name 
ari-'C in referenee to them, for there is no seizing of aiyv relation 
in [anj i ifinite -hinmlier of] tilings? 

rt^iddhantin |; Hut wa* maintain tiiat one reason j tor such a .single 
denotation] is exi-tent in these [individual natures ol tlie things]. 


1, Cr. \n I'l- i\' VII T.ii'It' K. 
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^Pur\a]mk?.iii : W’e .■iiiswer;! thou^li the cognitioii of a jirecedeiit 
form ari'i"- in refereiict* to a second indi\idual Tcowl in ulie mind 

L. -J L_ 

of] him who Inw formerly -^eeii a hrst individual row; yet after 
havine; formerly seen a mountain, there is no appearance of a pre- 
vious form in one'^ miml. when pereeivintr a mnstardseed. How could 
there he the acceptance of a n'enerality [:,.existeijee'’l in this easer 
"Siddliantin ; : Is tho e not a complete correspondence of form in 
a mountain and a mnstard'eed] Ac., nr is it not found partly- 
If the denial of a generality ' existence'’ ; in these i individual things^ 
is pronounced, heean-e a complete correspondence of form is lacking, 
then the general notion; ..cow" has to be rejected just as well, 
heean'C there is no eoiimmnity of qualities is every respect between 
a vnbnleyn and a hnhuleiia. But tf the correspondence of the indi\ i- 
dual natures i^ only partly lacking, then this Lteusoning of youis] 
is wrong, i)ecause an a]>|)earanee of correspondence [or equality] 
ari'C' in reference to all these rindividtial things, mountains, mns- 
tardsceds A'c.', namely in their form tis being difterent from non- 
existence. Tliis. namel\ , is the dilference [between the notions 
A' tiutrcr ■. The notion of sameness in kind arises suddenly 
witli regard ti) indi\idn:d cows, as there is a coin es])ondence t>f same- 
ne--s in a greater lutmber of paits. This notion arises slowly with 
regard to mountains Ac , as the generality is not clearly manifested 
thiongh the corres[)nndenee of sameness in a fewer number of parts, 
as f. i. [there is a slow arising of] the intellection: ,, notion of 
earth" in refei'cnce to a ])ot after one's hasing seen a jewel. ■ — 
Bv this [rea'-oning] Tthe detinition of] existence as ..that which 
causes practical etlieiency pi is rejected. For a non-exi.'tent cannot 
take the function of practical etficiency, and if the practical etfieieney 
docs exist, then, because smdi is existence, an e n d 1 c s s r e g r e s s 
comes in. iiaineh in as far as the existence of something practically 
etticient jiresiqiposcs another practical etficiency Ac.; [trom which 
logical fault of imdlcss regress] the non-existence of everything would 
be t h e u n w i s h e d - 1 o r c o n s e q n e n c e. 

.0. 7'//c phij^iedl of ro\/o// ^/er'Vjjf/o/i. 

Xva'\a-kanda!t, ]). :23, 1. 4: 

Some sa\ : I’lie senses do not consist ol material elements, be- 
cause thev are eihrtive without luuing reached [the object]; for 
it IS a propert\ ot the material elements, tor instance a light, to 
be effective after reaching [the object]. 

1) Cf. Xva\;i Kaiidah p. 7:1 1. l'.» l'ra;rmi-iit IS ,it tiau>latiuu<. 
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rSiddliaiitin : 'This nor right. For one doe-, not |)errei\e [,see — 
in the whole argumentation sight is the real topiel what is hidden. 
If the sen-^e^ were eti'eetive without reaching, then they wunld gra.sp 
'peiceive' a thing, liiddeii Ity a wall or suinething el^e ; for there 
i> no ditt'erenee in re^pt'ct to the aitsenee of reaching. 

"Prirvapaksiir: 'I’liev do not grasp (perceive) a hidden thing, 
because tirne.ss is wanting. 

(Siddhantin'- In the first place the fitness on tlie part of the 
seii'cs is their capability of gru'jting an object, as in this case 
(when the senses are in a healthy condition and open for imjtres- 
sioiis) tliev grasp a not-hidden (tijjcct. In the second place the tit- 
ness on the part of the object consists in it.s largeness j^size, mfiliattva . 
as opposed to tunih-a~\, its being inherent in (i. e. component of) 
some [parts", its possession of a certain colour Ac.; this titness 
does not cense because a thing is liidden. 'I’he condition of straiglit- 
iiess [the fact that we see the things along a stiaight Hue] too is 
of a similar nature [i. e. proves that eyebearns go out ot the eyes 
and reach the oiyjectc 

[Purvapaksinl: But this is not what I mean. The non-existence 
of a covering is a cause of the percept of a thing, just as tlie 
iiot-being of conjunction is the cause of, the actioji (mo\einent) of 
falling. When there is a covering, then the not-beiiig of the covering 
\anishe3; tlierefure luj percept arises, because the cause is absent. 

[Siddliantiiw: This is not right, as we set' that the hidden state 
reallv means the hindrance from reaching a tangible thing, f. i. an 
umbrcHa obstructs [the reaching] of the falling water and the sun- 
shine; but it does not merely can'e the not-being of it'clf to vanish 
[as you mean by saying: ..when there is a covering, then the 
not-heino- of the cosering vanishes’'! 

So then the inference (syllogism, iiiiiininn(C) for my the.sis can 
easily be understood : 

The eye gives apparency to what it has rea<’hed, 
as it does not do so to a hidden object, 
so as a lamp ; 

and as it is an external organ, 

like tlie skin, the organ of toueh. 

[pLirvapaksin]; But how then is the grastiing of a remote objeet 
possible ? 

[SiddhantinJ: Because there is a contact between the e\ebeams 
and the object, 'fhe cyclieanis wliicli have a latent colour and touch, 
after going far, grasp the thing which is. For the same reason one 
is wrong in making the objection : „how is it possible that the 
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organ ooiisi>t> nf inatei'ia! oleiiiciit^, a-^ it sliuws its power of uiaiii- 
festutiiiii U’ven] in refereiiee to large things”; for this is brought 
ahour by its ray-, is the ease with the rays of a lamp. And 
where tlie eyebeanis with refereuee to the greater nuiiiber of their 
])arts eome into eontaet with the whole of the thing and its parts, 
in that ease the grasping is elear, sinee we pereeive the thing, 
provided with all its properties; but where the contact only takes 
plaee with reference to -a portion, tliere the perception is unclear, 
as it grasps the object only as characterised by its generality ige- 
neral features . 

hPfirvapaksin b That which goes, reaches the near and remote 
objects successi\ely . tlierctbre how can a .simidtaneous perception of 
a tree and the moon take placer 

[SiddhantiiTb Because the activity of the organ [of sight] takes 
place (ptickly jiist like the penetration through a hundred of leaves. 
This 'simultaneous perception] is an illusion, caused by the non- 
perception of the succession, Imt the simultaneity does not exist really. 

[Purvapaksin]: But in the case of the theory of [manifestation 
after] reaching, the percept: ..this is at a distance” would not occur. 

bSiddhantinl: ^ou are not right; for this takes iilace in another 
wav. t^ince the contact with the organ w)f sight"; cannot be seen 
itself, the impres>ion of farness and nearness are not produced by 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of this I fore-mentioned contact], 
but by the occurence or non-occurrence of the contact with the 
body. Where there is a perception of a thing, connected with the 
body, there the impression: ..this is near” takes jdace; but where 
there is percejition of a thing, not connected with this body, there 
we have the impression: ,,this is at a distance”. 

3. L'dJern. lalisaiia A' pnrllcM . 

Nyavakaudall p. 26 1. 15. 

As loim as the categories are not enunciated, their definitions 
are not possible, since they would have no reference: and no notion 
of truth can exist with regard to things undefined, since one of 
the factors which cause it, is lacking. Therefore, for him who under- 
takes the explanation of the categories, there is a twofold procedure 
in the docti'ine: enunciation and detinitiou; but there is a limited 
use of examination. In those cases where the truth is not ascer- 
tained in reference to the given deluiition, because another opinion 
forms an obstacle, an examination is instituted in order to refute 
the position, advanced In the other. But in such cases where the 
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ti urh i" alriTuly a-ci-i taiin'cl i)\ the .•'iilticicucv dt’ tha iiuTi' exposition 
of till’ ilelhii'iMii . then tlr.' procedui'e . ii> hfiup' iisek-.'S, not 
rcquireil. i K* wiio napiii'e- a tliroefold pi-occdiire of the ■'_\>teni. 
doe< not need an exaiuination conerniing liie jiniijujiuin n,'efulne>.' 
ui' inipoitauce of a di^iai^v;, .n', ^ Why i> tui.'-f Ika-aiite these 

’ inatter' like jinijin'inint are alread\ known tVenii the (h-liidtioii. If 
it were st). i. e. \i j-r'i>ii‘j.hiit hi\i. iiad to l)e examined , then the 
procedure wi^uld not he tiiretfohi, in eoinplianee with the notion 
ol the topics. 

hhinneiation is the inentioninp: of the eateicories hx‘ their iianu's. 
Detiiiition is a pr'jpeit; ot tlie delhied notion , which pro[)erty 
exchidc" ail notions heionginp: to any ela.'S other than its own. 
Examination i' an investimiticm of the deliiied notion in reference 

O _ _ 

to tile way in which it i' defined. 

The diii'i'm of what is defined, i' not a separate. ,a fourth] 
procedure, as it is iiiclud.cd in the detiuitiou of eiinnciatiou. Tor 
.plivisioiil is only 'eparately mentioned in order to settle j the state- 
meiiE- only tlii'-e ^genera belong to a ceitaiii category , and in order 
"to make it possible for us to gi\ e dehiiitioii' of the genera. 'I’iiese 
detiiiition^ of the iteiiera of eateu'oric' are u’iven after the cateitories 
themsflve.s ha\e heeii siiUdiiided; otherwise tliese diefinitioiis would 
have no reference, kor iii'taiice the '.nh'tances are enuneiuted in 
the formula: ..sn l^sraiiee', qualities y- actions"-, they are subdivided 
ill the formula: ..earth, water, lire". \ow a new section is begun 
in order to dciiiie the genera ot tlii' 'siib'tanee'. / 

I. l.n iifl-s'li'i ji! . 

Xvava-kamlait p. I. .'21. 

r.'mniiiUA after iaiMiig di>en.s-ed l’i:.\e.\s r.s 'wn v's detiiiition of 
ju'linri, e(ini!iiue' thus"- 

A' Ik!'- b'ceii >aid In I oinoi ak \i;a : tin- aim of the detiiiition 
1 -- to exclude objects beioiiging to anorher ehos than its own class’', 
lyv till-' tin ioilowing is id-:) iTHited : 

](>bicctioi, quoted,: If tile thing'- are known, then they need 
not be deniietl: ir not knuAvii. then still le.-->. because [the detiuiiig 
is thus , lliipO'Sibie. 

; Siddliantiii ■ 1 his i> wrongs 'oeean-'e detiiiition either seiAc's to 

teach in the paiticidai n^e of hmgnage in refereiiee to a thing of 
which the iiutnre i' known, or to gi'e ns particulars about a thing 
which is known in general. 


) ( 't. J ' >l ■'s'Cl .1 1 . 1 , 1, 
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POppoiientj: If I slioiild answer; in case this were true, then 
there would he a regrcs.-us ad iufiuituui, iu as far as everv 
time the detiiiiug [notion , is to lie dehiied iu the same way as 
was the ' hwt '-delined notion. 

- j 

[Siddhantiuj: Xo; beeau'i' a detinitiou is uiiavoidahle when the 
notion is hmking; and liecaiisc the notion is not larking in every 
ease [in other words: in our deiinitioiis we need go only liaek 
until we meet with notions immediately knownd riiiis skilful people 
will hind the eows’ heads to their forelegs, hut they do not think 
I of hinding! these : legs i to something else. Eut iusn-uetion is not 
meant foi' him who is ignorant in every respeet, because we take 
sueh people just as little into consideration as we do infants or mutes. 

o. The e.i/jIfiiKtliiiit of rarietu/fi-'i coinin'. E 
Xiya\a-kaudalT p. 30 1. '2: 

I Siddliaiitiiil. Several colours iuhoi'e in one i/c, /('ey of earth owing 
to the dift'ereiiee between the individual speeimina. Sometimes too, 
many kinds of colours inheie togetlier in one individual thing, 
[namely] where the aggregate is formed by jiarts whicli have coii- 
neetioii with i i. e. iu which inhere] several colours. 

i- ^ 

[Oppoueiitj : If I sliould ask: how is thisr 

[Siddhriiitiii] : In the same way as the aggi'egute is brought aliout 
by the parts, so will the colour in the aggregate he ettected by 
the colouis of the parts. And in the parts we do not find e.vclu- 
siveh the colour white, nor the colour blue, but blue, white, 
vellow &c. And of these one certain coiilour alone is not etfeetive, 
and neither are the others; that is the rule; for we see iu other 
cases that all the colours of the parts, without exception , arc eapablo 
[of producing the colour in the aggregate]. Neither are ne allowed 
to sav that all the colours are iiietfeetive in couserjiieuce of mutual 
opposition. Because we have the iiotion of an nggiegate with varie- 
gat(‘d colour and thei’e is no perception of an object without colour. 
And it is not the colours of the paits. as a plurality, which are 
conceived iu the iiutiou ..tariegated"’. If wc should suppose that 
the aggregate becomes apparent only by this [perception of a plu- 
rality of colours], then hecau.-c the same thing would necessarily 
happeu iu other cases, the putting aside of the colour of the 
aggregate would he the uiiwished-fur cousequeuce. 'J'heret'ore 
[the colour of the aggregate] is etlected by the.se [separated colours] 


I Cf. hei'i' liu.'k 1 p. 
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tlinnigh bleiuliiig together. Aiul this ett'ect has for essence blue, 
white, Yellow, in as far as it follows the nature of the several 
causes, and is called vai'iegated. 

i Opponent j ; If I should answer; it is wrong that .something 
that is one, could have the nature of several, because there is a 
contradictirui (mutual o[)position'; r Moreover the sa\ ing of us, oppm 
neiits, [prucniliil-n>] runs: ..This mhingf here is one and is called 
..variegated’’ too, this h ariegatedncss i is more \ariegated than that 
I oneuess'd'’ 

[Siddhantin I : What mutual ojtposirion is there between blue Ac.f 
This opposition is not of such a kind that one fcolourj is the non- 
existence of the other, because they follow each the nature of being, 
aud we should get entangled in a circulus vitiosns. 

[Opponent i: If I should answer: This opposition is the being 
something else in particular nature. 

Siddhantin]; You are right in so far. Hut there is nothing 
reprehensible in a colour characterised as variegated. Tor [this 
colour';, equivalent t(.i the ca])ab:litv of its different causes, exists 
according to the perception, relied upmi bv evervbody. 

j Opponent]: If I shoidd answer; the unwished-for co ns e- 
<iuence would Ijc that we should perceive the variegated colour 
in the plain side of f. i. a piece of cloth in which this [variegated 
colour ! inheres, Irecause this piece of cloth is one". 

[Siddhantiid : Xo, i)ecau.se the perce|)tion of variegatml colour is 
effected by the seeing of .several colours (jf parts, which is according 
to agreemcur amt cmitraricty t//iicai/n-cpalirek/i» ; fit for that effect, 
aud this does not take place on the other side i_of the ])iece of 
cloth 

[Uppoiiciit I ; .''<1 then rve do not grasp the vailegated colour in 
a substance, effected by double atoms-) which have different colours, 
since we do not gitisp the colours of these parts. 

[''iddhaiitin . • M huever would sa\’ ,.uo” [to this question]? Tor 
the colour of an absoliitch small (»l)j(‘ct is not perceived discriud- 
iiately l)ut we see the colours of the parts of that thing wIkjsc 
[colour is disei'iiniuatcl\ J grasped. \\ hoi;ver thinks: ,, variegated 
culoui's, pis being] many, do not cover fthe (dijcct I”, [is answered]: 
in this case no eohjur could arise in a double thread made of a, blue 
and a \edow thread, since tiie colour ot either part separately is 
not the effecti\(' tactor. But our upiiuon is, that one colour: ,,varie- 

li Ihe igi.kii, rjiifitiil. i- jilni'f.l after ..iti cet”. as (iftrii liapiiciis in surli a 

-) Cf. fu'i'K .aaT. .if tlif atiiin thenrv. 

y Cf Sl-EYEH, .s'./„,ArO Si/,, I, IX g 3sl. 


casu. 
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gated” is then produced by these two; and it will be- thus iu other 
cases as well , since there is no difference. 

The variegated-coloured ol)ject, the exi>tence of which was the 
topic of our dispute, is connected with one colour ^) , 
because it i.s an object, 
so as another object. 

The colour of this object is one, 

because it is the colour of an aggregate, 

so as the colour of another object which is an aggregate. 


6. IJdposition of the aiom-theorij . 

Nvava-kandall, p. 31 1. 16: 

What trustworthy means of knowletlge assures us of the existence 
of earth in its atomical fonn'r 

[Siddhainin]: The following syllogism {anninnitu'\-. 

At a certain point the continuant .series of smaller and still 
smaller extensions comes to an end; 

because it is a continuant series of extensions; 

like the continuant series of greater and still 
greater extensions. 

The point where [the series] stoi)S, that rextciision] than which 
there is no smaller, is the atom (or intinitesimal pai't). 

For this reason too it is eternal: 

because it does not j)osse.ss parts, whilst at the same time 
possessing substantiality; 

just like (physical) space-), 

[Op])onent]: But the atom possesses parts; and thus it is not 
intinitesimal, because the notion will occur to simple people that 
the extension of the parts [of this, your supposed, atom] is again 
smaller in comparison to the [atom, their] product, 

[Siddhantin]: Let then this part of that [which was at first con- 
sidered to be an atom] be the atom. 

[Opponent]: Neither will this f)e the case, because there will 
be again other parts. 

[Siddhantin]: So an endless regress would ensue; and con- 
sequentlv neither could the smaller and smaller [extensions] of 
aggregates exist in as far as the greatness or smallness of the number 
of the causes — [a greatness or smallness which is] the reason 


1) Road: ekarfiimsuiiihanilJit I. o. tho one colour, called ,,varieffatod". 
-) In pliysical space parts only e.Kist liy iniau’iiiation, not in reality. 
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for the })re-eiiiiiieiiee or inferiority of the extension — could not 
exi't, since all tliiny.^ without t‘xct‘j)tion woiihl he produced from 
aiy endle--'^ .series of. eau^^es. But thi> difference of extension [in 
the aygi'LU'ates^ is. eryo the atomical exteii.'.ion at a certain jioint 
does not allow a tra imp' re-don. So the inffnite<imal jiart i- pi'ovtal. 

And tin- atund i- om\ and unproductive, I'or -upjioM'. this one 
eternal to he [irodiictive, then an uninterrupted ari-iny of the effect 
i. e. of the aii'pre^'ates would take jtlace, in a- far a- it. Ahe 
atom . would not lie limited in producing 1 'I'he inde^ti uctivmiess 
of eveiythiny" al-o would lx* a con-eipience; a- neither an annihi- 
lation of the abode ;i. e of the atoms in which the aitiirep'ate 
..inheres" nor a separation (.>f tlic parts — ^which annihilation or 
sep-iration is] the cause of dec.iy — would ever take place. 

Xeither can we attribute creative power to three atoms i). For, 
with lefereiice to the arising of ..large” effect-substances we learti 
bv exjierience that only an effect-substance which fposse-ses in an 
absolute sense ..largeness”, nuiliativii , but j i- of small exten-ioii 
compared with the extension of the thing in question I i. e, the 
product!, is capable i_of producing]. ]To summarise this in a syl- 
logistic form;; 

I'lie threefold atom is only produced by cft’ect-substance[sA 

becau-e [this threefold atom] p(js.scsses ., large” extension; 
like a pot. 

Thus having rejected the productive jiower of three and one, we 
have proved: ..that which is effected by two atoms, is the doulile atom”. 

Tliei'c is oul_\ effectuation by several [i. e, three or more] double 
atoms, (also this restriction must be made); but not by two pairs 
of atoms. For if things which have inffnitedinal size, were effective, 
then this effectuation would be useless in as far as only inffiiite- 
simaliti would arise in accordance with the nature of the cause. 
There is, however, no restriction for higher numbers. Sometimes 
[an aggregate] is effected by three [double atoms], this is called 
a tnjniiiil-u. sometimes by four, sometimes by fise, thus yoa nmv 
imagine a- \ou wish [i. e. without limitation]. — .\nd there is 
no uselesne.ss in effect; for we obtain [this result]; the gi'cater the 

The j.rfu't i'*- nii the iiiiplicT a'luiL-'-'inii of //a/o m#/,,/ luinu a ^ni'ih.n- 

r> nil! fjii . ’I'hi'- i- «>ii]v bv hiirijinl, m jinii. tliA-itTbiv Hte » \i^p 

il link b»'t\\exi] tlh- Ulitl the ! rijii tn^ kn<. 

-• Ikii.ij.hia''' ni tlu* iiriruiiiiMitatiMii oiveii: a tlri/iiniikn is still iiil-iiiirt -itn.il : one 
fh'ij 1 ,1 n i.n , d'hl'il to one ilrij'i/inLn . \\i»ubl leinaiii iiilinitf xiuiul : top ..t'Ao’ nor licino* 
(jon^iTer.il a vniii, innubt-r. Toj- not biiiiiif about any ebaui:*' iii tlit clmract, ,• oi the 

P'trintniuf. rim's the 'iijialle'st ai^aix-^ato. ..larireiie-s" • jnnhni:. n . (‘.nis-i-tv of 

thiTA- ])aim ot atoiu'*. 
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number of euu>es Ti. e. eonstitiiejif parts], the greater “the degree 
of larn’cne^^. Xeither, with m.itteis j-tandiiig thus, would the con- 
secjiieiice be that, a pot is elieeted bv mere double atoms [rvithoiit 
intermediate parts], for when a put is broken, we see a separation 
of smaller and smaHe.'t pait' and theiefore ue ma} eonclnde that 
the etfeetuatiun is eorrc^pondent to that. 

1. Tin' hoJ)/ IS nof huilt itjj of ftci' eleiiieiils .^) 


Xvava-kandall p. 3 S 1 . 5 : 

ri-'roin the .•'ta!id[)oint] of tho.'e wiio have accepted the theory 
that an organic l)ody originates from the hxe elements as inhercn- 
tial cause, tlie body would l)e witliont >mcll; becan^e the smell of 
the causes Ti. e. the cuustitaent part>l wotdd remain ineffective: 
and it would posses.s a variegated ''niixed, cUru) colour, taste and 
touch, because seveial colours, tu'.tes aud touches are possible in 
the Xame i ett'ects d. e. aggiegate.sj; but experience leaches us other- 
wise. 'J'heret'oie the Uiuterial of the hudy is not tlie five elements. 

For the >ame reason it neither has eaiuh and water, nor eaith, 
water ami wind for its material. 

If the material were wind-i and 'plr. siead) >pace. then the bodv 
wouhi be without smell and without ta.>te. And yon may CvUitiiiue 
thus for all possible condunations. 

Moreover, if the five ('kments were the inhereiitial cause [of tlie 
bud\’l. its i)neness would never take place, because difi'ereiice would 
result from the difierence[s] in its nature. But: 

The human body pos.^es^^es [oneness, viz,] the nature of earth: 
because it has smell; 

like earth iu it^ atomical form. 

If one should ask: how is it that we perceive here [in the 
human body | the (jualities (»t water." — then we answ’er: in con- 
siapiCHce of inherence in the eonjiinct [i, u. because tliese qualities 
inhere in something conjoined to the main material of the bodv]. 

Thus it is enough. 

1) .Vr.oviliiii: til tar VaiVi-Mka -\>tc!i; :m nrr-aiiic ('llll-i^ts in it> main furmation 

Hilly I't' iiiir tiinl uf aripini. ip-fanii- tlir liinnau ami fiir animal tii'dy inlicivs in 

|i. r. rimsists ot'j rarthly ataiim, ta w Iin-h ,.rlii'r kimU .ifatinns aiv ciMiiiiinril. Tliim the atonic 
i)f the eve. heiiie' iif tlie iialine nf iiahl . ai’e imijHineil tn the lartlily atoms of the hodv. 

Tlie ai-o'umeiitatioii , r-iven hy \ii \ , i^ ha-i-i! on flu following' il'hni^siou; if the 

qualities Ilf the eoiistitiu'iit part- ot an aani'evue ditler. Ilnii either they hlend into one 
varieoafed , mixed i|inility, or the\ hindi r one aiioiher, mi that the ae'a'i'ee'ate is void of 
the eorresponilent i[iiality. The first altern.itive i' seen in tlie eas“ of eohiur. ta.i-te and touch 

~) Read: 'cjijr-iilJinC . 

Verliand. Kon. Aljad. v \Yetcn>Jch. N. r>o-Ks 1*1. XVIII 2. 
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Proof for the thesis that the ohjectice thi/u/s are nut 
//ef iiivbiileij hi then' (piahties (in other intrds: the thnifj is not 
nierehi its qualities,, 'i 

7sYa\a-ka!ulall p. 41 1. :2 : 

, . . OppdikMiT i ; If 1 should \ve do not accept such a 

thinj as gold'-; n hioh has an nfuloveloped colonr and touch, hecause 
there i' nothing else besides the peiveived colour and touch. 

Siddhantiiij; Xo; because we possess an idea of a total thing, 
clni' acteris(‘d ui the respective cases as; thi.s is a pillar, this is a 
iar, though there is no difference in the particular nature of colour 
Ac. in ail these cases. 

Opponent^: If I should answer; with reference to the respective 
coni[)Osition there is a difference in our ideas, caused bv the differ- 
ences in our rrisanoi, '■ rasana = impression of anything remaining 
latently in the iniiurL 

■^Siddhantin] •• Let us suppose that also the differences between 
our ideas of blue Ac. are caused by the cosana^. 4That avails [your 
ai-cepting"'. differences such as [an objective] blue Ac.r 

[Opponent]: If I should answer; [we are obliged to accept! the 
hypothesis of pjbjectite; differei'ces such as blue Ac., because, if 
iio objectivity existed, there would be no rea.'on why the ripening 
of our vfisano^ — a ripening which would inerelv depend on the 
series of [these rdsOnaP themselves — should hapjien at and during 
a ce-rtain time; nor why our ideas of blue e\.’c., tvhich [according 
to \our objection! arc caused only I'.y those '(cr/sn/iuP\. should be 
at a deffuite time. 

[Siihlhantin . X either can liinitatioii in time be applicable to the 
different ideris ..jhllar” Ac. which do not comply with external 
thinus. 'riierofore, we are obliged to siip]) 0 se a particular totality 
in addition to [the qualities] colour Ac., a totality, different [in 
each case], as lieing a catise of the awakening of a particular i77iY/;u7 
in aecui dance with the composition [i. e. in accordance with the 
different manmr in which the qualities in a thing are combined!, 
and In this [existence of an olijective totality] also our grasping of 
one thing by means of seeing and touch is rendered possible [i. e. 
our sensations of sight and touch can in some cases refer to one 

1 Cl lifii' liook i\ st-iti'm Vll letter C lA. t.j, 

Ao ouhnu a> the Vaiee-ika system e-old .and other iiietals'l as known to iis. au- 
reallv inixtuie oi eurtlily inalter and liirlit. I.ijjht in its uiiniixed state rosM sses « 
touch and lu-tn a- (jualities. Tin- lijtht turniinj; a part ot nntals, has these (jiuilities 
however, in an umh velop, d emnlition. 
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1111(1 tlie same object]; but if the objective thing \Yas merely [its 
qualities] colour Arc., then this would be impossilile, because [these 
qualities: lilne, white, hard, soft Ac.] are grasped by their respec- 
tive sense-organs exclusively. 

9. The existence of (ifigregates^). 

X\ aya-kandall p. 11 1. 12: 

[Opponent]: Moreover, [those qualities as] colour Ac. which are 
of an inlinitesimal nature -), transgress without exception the ken 
of the seiise-organs; and an accumulation, independent of them, 
does not exist; therefore, what, according to your standpoint, is 
the object of sight and touclir 

[t'iddhaitin]: Though the atoms, [i. e. the intinitesimal qualities 
of colour Ac., which you uphold] taken separately, transgress the 
ken of the sense-organs, yet tlnp liecoine attainable to sense, when- 
ever they come forth title and the internal organs of sense Ac. 
are present. 

[Opponent]: Xo; for even on their fitly coming forth they do 
not aliandon their innate nature of being ultimateiy subtle; more- 
over, when visibility is a mere consequence of the fitly coming 
forth, then both the internal and external organ of sense would 
be perceptible, since there is no difference [in this respect between 
the organs of sense and the external elements]. 

[Siddhantin]: But if 1 should answer: mv idea is this. Though 
the atoms, taken separately, are not gross (material, sthfda), yet 
heaped up together like a mass of hair, they get a gross appear- 
ance and become \isible, and in as far as there arc no interspaces 
between then, thev are [collectively] ap[>rehended under [the idea 
of] oneness. 

[Op[)onenT]: Does then a (me and gross form originate in these 
manv ' atoms], or is this [one and gross form] not really formed . 
but onlv [)erceived in them in consequence of our [own mental] 
projection, as it is in the case [of the oneness] of hairs? 

rJ^iddhantin]; If it I'callv originates, then we have what we call 
an aggregate; Imt if it is experienced, when not being, then it is 
a, false impression [bhrontn)-. and a false im[)ression has a correct 
impression for its counterpart (/jrafigogln)\ so then somewhere a 


r) For all aiialvsis of this j>;osai(o soo lu'ro lalae of routriits ot tlir Xyayii Ivaiulali, 
ill liijiik IV. Ct. mori'uvi'r lio-ik 1 ji. .">0 Ainn'iulix. It. ami tmnk IV siction VIT lettor E. 
(Nvava .Siitra IV, C, 4 — 17;. 

2} Cf. the iiussayo Xv. Kami. p. It 1. -. traii'-latcii lieiv iiac. .'ITO. 
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t)iie and gro'S ,i'u!iid lie aca-cpted a>'^e\ijt!ng. and it not 

trua that it< ' exi-iencn 'woiiid only bn ui onr cognition, because 
the idea: .,1 am soinctiiing material” doo mg ari^e and because 
the u n \v i li f (1 - to r c o n < e i| u c n c c \'. (,iild l)c tiiat the iiict of 
ia thinu' ia-iiig a coniii;>in object ol 't-vcial pci ct‘i\crs could not 
cxi.'t, TiiCieforc thi; one .and geos'. ;j'orni i i> the oliject. since it 
almajs appears ni a lichnite hum and exhibit.' practical etliciciu’V. 
Tiii' then i' the [U-oof for jlie exi'tencc of the aggregate. 

Opponent : Xo doubt, :i notion i" pro\cd when no i logical) 
impediment bouiinlii- exist-: in that ca>c we u>e the e\[)re.ssion : 
..^o it IS Rut ;i refuting ;irgumcniation exists with rel'erence to 
the exi'teiice o{ aggregate'.. To wit: wiien the hand trembles, then 

the tiudy of wliidi tins hand ii part, does not tremlile, or if 

the foot trenible'. tlicn tiie body to wiiicli tliis foot iielongs does 
not tremble. So then the consecpicnce would be that one thing 
would pos'sC'S C'jiitradictiiig (jualities the body is at rest and 

at the same time in moxemc-ntj. Tlii- is .’iogdeally] non-coherent ; 
sinee no fixed rule exi>ts for ti;...* liudy trembling necessarih when- 
ever the hand tremliles. But wlien a eanse exists to make merely 
the hand move, tinn that onl\ moves . and not the bodv . for fwith 

« L 

reference to the latter a cause is lacking; but when there is a 
cause i'or the movement of the body as well, then the liodv moves 
ami lias no rc-t. So wii(*rc doe.' cimtiadiction come in, when the 

hand move', and not the bmh r Tlnreiure there is //I'frinidd/ii 

relation of separalhlity) between part and aggn'gate. 

[Sidtlhantiid : No; the I'clation of separability means an abiding 
in sepal ate abodes. But movement and i!uu-ni(.>\ ement arc no [exam- 
ples fer that , beeaU'C. wlrm a thing moves and its rpiality does 
not mo\c laccmding to the general thc-is that cpiaiitics do not 
pos'css action, i, c. do not moNei, then there is no relation of 
separability between this Ithinj^and this qnnlityj. 'I’he abiding in 
separate abodes is iioi seen in part and aggregate, even in the case 
when these two are separated from each other [f. i. when the hand 
is cut ort' from the liodv : iu this case namely the former part be- 
gins to form an aggregate by itself]: so then there is no tpicstion 
ot a relation of separabilitx . 

Ami the other point of refutation xvhieh is inentiuned : 

[Hefntation j : When one part is hidden , then xve do not jau’ceive 
there the aggregate which inheres in that [part], but we pereeite 
it so tar as we iiereeive the parts uncovered ; so then of one am! 
the same thing a perception ami iion-perception at tlie same time 
ensues. 
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LAiiswei'j : 'riii-^ is lu-itlier right. For when fonly] one part is 
eoveretl, then there is no concealment of the aggregate. For this, 
l)eing one, abiding in many ])arts, is e\en perceived — though 
several j)arts are covered — by means of the perception of the 
many other, uncovered |)art^ : l)ecau^e this [aggregatel is everywhere 
[i. e. over its whole extent i unienioted [i- present]. With refer- 
ence to anything which is cJiaracteiised i»y the perception of several 
parts [and not Iw the collective notion of onene.ss the idea of 
grossness [gro-s = <()iid = .v?'///7/«J does not arise, because we do 
not perceive the aceiiniulation of its several parts, whereas the per- 
ception would cheer a notion fof ours j concerning, an extensive 
dimension. But where a tamceaiment of nioie part' and a percep- 
tion of fewer parts take place, tyere the aggregate is not seized, 
f. i. when we see only the head of some one, submerged in water. 
When one part is painted., then the aggregate in that prrt is painted 
and in the otl'.er parts it is not painted : so then the consccjuence 
would 1)8 that the same thing is painted and not painted: With 
this we have no ditriculry. because there is no inconsistency. 'I'he 
state of lieiiig painted means the conjunction with paint : and the 
state of not being painted is the non-existenee of that [conjunctionl. 
And both [states] are found in one Tthing]. since conjunction does 
not cover [the whole olijeet; i. e. need oidy take ])lace in a part of it], 

[Opponent!: This again is anotlier point of refutation: Does an 
aggregate abide only ])artially or totally in each of its several parts: — 
a third way namely is not po.s^ibie. The abiding then does not take 
place partially, .since the [aggregate] without [all its] parts would 
not exist in tliat one [>lace. On the other hand, if the [aggregate] 
abides [in any of the part-] totally, then it could not abide in the 
other parts, becau-e .dioidd the iiattire of the thing be defined by 
its blending (.vcoz/.w/v///'; with one part, then the other parts would 
be excluded and another -vrr/zvTyr/ (individual existence) [of the 
aggregate] could not be admitted in addition to the iscarU/ja, just 
now described. 

[Siddhantin] : We may give the following answer: Do you state 
the thesis: ..whatever exi.sts. exists either partially or 

totallO’. as one upheld by yourself or as one defended by others? 
Certainlv not as one u[)held by your own [school] : no existence 
(al)iding, rrth) of anything in any place is uphehl by the Buddliists 
[i. e. thev neither believe in the existence of aggregates nor of 
atoms] ; and the abiding of a thing in an either partial or total 
respect, is not asserted hy others, because the abiding is not of 
those two [of tile whole and the parts] and because tliese two are 
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iieitbef cau-e^ of the altidiiiir. Whatever exi^-t'^ lor abides) in reality, 
exists ill a harm whicli we may detine as the relation of the aiioile 
and the abiding. And the blending i -s a n/sar of one thing with 
seseral is nut eontradietory. For the blending with the akrira ..udlow” 
Ac. i' ex[)erienced in the eogniiiuii of \ariegated colour b which i.s 
falsof clnii'aeterised by the ah-rtrn ..blue". And no ditferentiation of 
this [cognitiunj takes place accortling to . the inanifoldne'S of] nkrira^. 
If it were not go-^-'ibic for one i^eognitioiij to ari.'C from the seizing 
of several nl-firu^. then tlie alisnrd eonseijuence would lie 
that yon could not pos-<e'S the notion ; ..variegated'’. Aeither may 
the oneness of the be concluded from the unity of the 

cognition, since this b rc[mgnant to [that which happens in the 
case of the] perception of variegated colour. And in the same way 
as [one olijective phenomenon, f. i one colonrf. enters ['O to say], 
by our perception, into the other parts, .vo fhat fltpre ari-si'-s- nite- 
rally : with reference to] the independent nature of one aggregate 
which is characterised by [or ; in which dominates^' one of the 
parts ■ — similarly at the manifestation of one Tthing] of a solid 
{sfhiila) character, we become aware of a blending of seveird into 
one. And if Tvou refer to the ease] where one abides in several, 
this does not make the slightest ditference. in as far us in both 
cases ecpially the IrlenJing of one is parriculai’ised by several. So 
then we have refuted both absurd c o n scmj n e n c es [whieh von, 
our opponents, try to deduce from our premises], namely, [the 
thesis]: ..whatevei' is one, aliides in only one place, so as one 
colour or one aggregate” and [the other thesis] : ,. whatever aliides 
ill many [parts], is manifold, as f. i. the A7//'/-frnit^ which are divided 
into many portions or an aggregate which abides in many, [in a 
manifoldness]”. And the [two instances of] universal concomitance, 
[expressed in the.se two propositions] are refuted both from our 
own and from another’s [the opponent’s] standpoint. From our own 
standpoint, namely, [as follows]; one cognition abides in several 
[factors]: object, external sense-organ and internal sense-organ, in 
as far ns it abides in them by causal relation, whilst it possesses 
one undivided, individual nature. And also for the other, [the 
opponent], one thread abides erpially in several jewels in a foi'in 
[whicli is called! conjunction. So then the aggregate will abide in 
its parts by the relation of inherence and will yet not lie mam. 
Moreover, whil-t this whole argumentation [of yonrs], based on 
prcosaTiya, destroys [the notion of] abode, it annihilates too itself 

r) See A'y. Katul. ji, oO 1. 2; litre [>. Ijli.'). 
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[i. e. makes all arjj;nmeiitati(m impossible]. For if no aiig’regate ^houl(l 
exist and [eonseipienth 7 the world [should consist] inerelv of atoms, 
then the notions | used in argumentations, sueh as] dJ/anna (eharae- 
teristie), il/idiiniu (that which possesses the characteiistic) . dr^funtu 
(example) Oxc. would become baseless; and [in accordance with this] 
no abiding (or existence) of a thing which has no abode could take 
place. Therefore, by that !_argumentation of \ours] the aggregate 
which is proved by pereeptioii , cannot be annihilated; for it [Seil. 
argumentation] is of les.s weight than that [i. e. perception], in as 
far as [argumentation] is dependent on perception. 

[Opponent]; If I should answer; perception is mistaken (illusio- 
nary, hlrraiifu)': 

[Siddhantin] ; Why this? 

[Opponent]; lleeause it is done away with by a refuting fact 
[badhakrt^. 

[Siddhantin]; If perception is mistaken, then the refuting fact 
is proving; and if the refuting fact is proving, then perception is 
mistaken; so there arises [the logical fault of] mutual depen- 
dence [of propositions]. 15ut no such rule exists in reference to 
perception, in as far as it is independent [of other sources of 
knowledge]. And it is not right to say that such a thing [as per- 
ception] which is in agreement with the practical eiticiency [of 
objective existence], which is trusted in by everybody, and which 
possesses an immediate evidence, should be mistaken. For [should 
it be so], then the unwished-for conseque'ice would be 
that even the perceptiim of [such elementary ukaraa as] blue Ac. 
would be mistaken. So then your refuting fact has been put aside by us. 

Id. The exhteuce of the atonic. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 43 1. 17. 

[Siddhantin]; The atoms, [the existence of] which can be deduced 
from the [existence of the] aggregates, must be called existent. 

[Opponent]; The conjunction of th.e atom simultaneously with a 
sixfold [i. e. with six surrounding atoms] leads ns to accept [the 
idea] that the atoms possess six parts (sides'), and [consecpiently] 
excludes the existence of atoms, i) 

[Siddhantin]; How is this simultaneous conjunction to be taken? 
Is it either a simultaneous origination of the one atom with six 
other atoms?-) Or is it conjunction [which takes place] simnlta- 

1) Cf. here hodk Ip. 71 letter h. 

2) Is tlie atom here supposeil to have the form of a euhe ? 
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iieuiisl\ r If ir i> :i :^imult:mcniis (iri^-iiuition — of a tiling' without 
parts : tou'cthcr with ^ix oi!ilt -^iinilar Thiitii'<f — in coU'capieiU’e 
I'f the >iiiinltaiici:\ of tlia causi>. \\hat diliinilty "could i;e rai'-od r 
Ihit if it i< a siaiuitaiu-ou^ conjunction, then neither is this incon- 
ceivaole Id-r coniunetion of ot)ieet> doe-' not ('oneern their ])ait', 
fur it Cil'o takes [dace with refeienc-* to ' [)h\ .'ical) space, which is 
with.ont pairs. 

Uppoiieii' : It 1 s],,,!ildi aU'Wei You are wroup ; for, supposing 
that la.ie i)oi'ti',ni of th.e atnu' v.eie identical wirli' the other, then 
eoiijuucti...ii , Wold 1 remain' within the Innits of one atom and we 
should get the u n w i ' !i e di - f o r c o ti se (| in* n c e that it 'cil. the 
ohject or aggregate could not he [H’rceived ; however it is an ohject 
in reality. 

'^Siddhaiitin] : The heiiiA suhject to seseral conjunctions is pos- 
sible, if siniidtaneons eanses e.\ist. jnst as well in reference to one 
undivisihle atom, a' in reference to a thing consi.sting of parts. 
Thus [you are] not capable of] refuting fthe existence of the atonis]. 

11. The c.ye e/' Iitii'-i/aH'- i'i>-'^fnred , nf the tniui o f vyoatio/i , 

Ij'l fhe I' 


Xyaya-kaitdalT ]>. 54 1. o: 

1 / 10 / 10 -^ 0,1 /// ; in reference to the exjiressioii' ..spiritnal ’ : 

,,Tlie man. who pO"esse.s a body from the womb, does not 
remeinber anytldiig of foriiicr biiths, bar the impressions ‘puiiiskoraf) 
have dis;t])pe:n’ed owing to tlie miseries uudergone during the stay 
in the womb Ae Ksis, Prajapatis and Manus, liowever, possessing 
unseen (qualities of suui) w liieli arc distinguislied by bodies, not 
burn from the w'umb, clearly [icrceive their ■^(nu-'/fo/o-^. and remenilier 
the eompletc use of word and meaning, just like a man who tiwakeiis 
Iroin sleep: the\' then, many as tiiey are , having this rememhrniice , 
make tisc fof the words and metinings: when among each other; 
through their u-c [of language] tlie cixatures \vho are contempo- 
laneous with them, get jtrofie'ient in it; and from their use ; of 
language] others again ; thus the protieiimey in word and meaning 
originates by tradition of use. This is the meaning fof the expres- 
sion: Il/rh/ai’.o,/ 


1 ’2. 7V/t> j/rouf fit/' flo r.cisli’iiro of the Lonf 
(Nxaya-kaiulall p. .54 1. 10. 1 

But w4iat is the jiroof for the existence of the fjordf 
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Siddliaiiiii:] : Saci’ed I’raddtion niul Inference. 

Tiie qiiatei'nion uf large eleinciits is origiimted bv a perci- 
pient being, 
since it is a product. 

Whatever is a product, is originated by a percipient being, 
as f. i. a poT. 

The (jiiaternion of large clement.^ is a product; 
therefore this too is originated !)v a percipient lieing. 

(Opponent]; If I should say: tliat earth Ac. are products is siot 
jirovcd, in as far as the yverru/le// is not arrived at bv a trustwortliv 
nieaiis of knowledge, ^i.e. I’arth Ac. are either prud.ucts or not pi'oducts. 
The truth of t!ie first alternative is not surticientlv jiroved b\ voul. 

rSiddlianthiid : This does not hold good., since j the large ele- 
ments] possess parts. That which poss^sse.s prats, is a product, as 
f. i. a pot: and earth Ac. possess ])arts, therefore they too are 
]>rodncts. 

]r)pponent'': We might object: we may U'P inference hmly] 
after having gras[)ed the univers:d cuncoinittince •.ri/ri/jti). This grasping 
of the universal concomitance cannot take place with, reference to 
the riarge elemcntsi heiii”; products and to their being originated 
by a percipient being. Beeaiis.- at the moment when wi‘ form the 
idea of a maker in reference to pots Ac., then we become aware 
of the null-existence iof such a maker] in the ease of sprouts A'c. 
when eomiiig foith. And you eamiot argue thus; sprouts Am. form 
part of our pdliS'i [the ohjeet or objects iii which the existence of 
the probaiidiim is to be proiedl. The division of what is /jukxa Ac., 
taking the opponent into eoiisideration , [slioukl fie made] at the 
time, when we begin iiiferring, after the universal eoneomitance 
luis been ascertained. But lierc the grasping of the iiiiiversal con- 
comitance does not succeed since a cuiitrudictory notion always and 
constantly steps in; as has been said before. 

[Siddhantin j; 'I’his conclusion of } ours is contiadicted as follows. 
If it were so, then the grasping of the universal concomitanee would 
always be lacking, in coiisccpieiicc of the non-perception of the 
two ca.ses. 'I’hus [f. i, | the inference liy means of the general notion, 
[which inference is] given by the author of the IMlmainsa-bhasva . 
in order to prove the movement of the sun, would fall short. Bor 
at the moment wdieii we perceive Devadatta's arriving at another 
spot, preceded by his movement, then we observe in regard to 
stars [and other heavenly bodies] only their arriving at another 
spot [and not their previous movement as well], llow'ever, in as 
far as the non-perception of their movement arises in consequence 
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of their reiiioteue'S in place, flic reitenitetl-\ , takiiip- |)lacc 
witlioiu I'pl'Uik and dis -^ucii] the ca.iHc of the grasping of the 
universal cvnicnuiitanee i" not oh-tnicred i)v thi^ i non-perception], 
since the two cascM 1 tevailatta's reaching another placi' after g<)ing 
and tlie sun's ohtainnient of another S[)ot by nioseineiit | counter- 
halance cacli other. If <o. tlien thoiigli tve do not perci'ive in refer- 
ence to ^prout.s Ac. a maker who is to ht‘ conceiv('d as not })os- 
sessing a body dor this lack of perception is dui‘ to remoteness in 
essence, in nature}, yet by this the capaltilitv of the rciterated- 
vision, proceeding without I'/jnil/ih, is not destroyed. [These two 
arg'umentations] arc equal. 

[Opponentj; Xow then, is dhe l.ordl proved by this inference 
only a.s a maker, or as capable of the creation of earth Ac.? Should 
he nidy be proved as a maker, then what was \neant. is not proved -. 
for not a maker as people like we are, is meant by you. For he 
could not, whilst looking downwards, create a product, such as 
earth &c. [i. e. if the Lord resembled man. the creation wotild be 
too tiring for him, since he had to bend during [ill that time]. 
On the other hand [the existence of] the Lord, as ciipable of the 
creation of earth &c. is not proved, because there is no [logical] 
agreement (ancai/d). [required for such an inference]. Xamelv bv 
means of a/ica^a. lie is proved a maker similar to those, mentioned 
in the examples {iJrfifniiia?-). 

[Siddhantin]: This consequence docs not follow [from what I have 
said]. Since one particular kind of nt-aker is not proved? When we 
have proved by the force of universal concomitance the general 
notion, i. e. the fact that ;ui intelligent being precedes [the product], 
then also is proved the pai’ticnlar species [of the general' notion], 
having for qualification its fitness for creating earth Am . because 
it is impossible to prove a general notion , devoid of particular species. 

[Opponent]: If T should answer; I fear that the general notion 
is not proved. 

[Siddhantin) ; Xo. For you do not contradict the universal con- 
comitance [of a product with a precedent intellectual being] together 
with the fact that [the earth Ac. are] products. Because [] h j if 
the pervaded [object f. i. earth A'c. as products, or the smoke 1 is 
not proved, then the general notion of fire would not be pruied 
from the smoke. Because [d ly] we do not prove a particuhir kind 
of fire, for which no logical agreement {anra/i(t) exists, and because 
generality, devoid of particularities, cannot exist. But this is meant: 
inference has a double character: the universal pervasion and the 
fact of the [probans] being a quality of the jx/l-na. In this the 
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gciienil iHjtiuii is prove'l l)y the ■^ufficieiic}' (h' the miiversiil coii- 
coiiiitanee. By foiee of the palitudhaniKiffi is proved tlie wished- 
t'or particular nature which may he illustrated hy the tire as charac- 
terised by the mouiitaiii ic. Otherwise what eoimectioii B would 
there be between the palifadliariiiatn and the eouviuc‘ing character 
\ lira mail ijd) ot an inference in which the proving factors are acknow- 
ledged? If so, the case is similar to the inferenee eonceruing the 
Lord, as we apidy ftlie same rule] in other cases. 

[Opponent]: But my idea L: in an inference the particular nature 
is proved too. when there is no difficulty owing to [other] trust- 
worthy means of knowledge. So how could there be anv illegitimacy 
in our conclusion from smoke: that there is a particular tire, [nam. 
such a lire] which dwells on the ridge of the mountain. For dif- 
ference in place, time Arc. is noticed in individual things. But in 
the inference, [given for the existence] of the Lord . this particular 
nature is not proved, since other trustworthy sources of knowledge 
form an obstacle. To wit. we have not to prove that Tearth A'C.] 
are preceded by a [person possessing a] body. For if [the Lord] pos- 
sessed a body, then his makership would not be possible, in as 
far as necessarily [the possession of a body is accom])anied with] 
the reaching [of objects] by organs of sense and the incapability 
of power and knowledge concerning factors such as material, im- 
plements, Arc., which surpass the sense-organs. Neither can von prove 
that [earth A'c | are preceded by [the Lord as possessing] no body. 
Every maker lirst (1) determines accurately the character of the 
factors [or ingredients for the action], then he (C) wishes ,.T will 
perform this by that”, then he (3) exerts himself (psychically), after 
that he (4) sets his body in motion; then he directs the instru- 
ments and tinally he (.5) makes. But without (1) determination [of 
the character of the factors], without (3) wishi, without (3) exertion 
[i. e. resolution], without (4) setting the body in motion, one cannot 
make; so then it is proved by agreement and contrariety {ancaija- 
n/atindran) that the body of the intelligent being is a means for 
the ai'ising of the product. When we have grasped all the iipad/iis 
In means of a trustworthy test [or: source of knowledge] which 
teaches us a universal concomitance, then we are not allowed to 
ignore the facts thus a-'Certained. For instance in an inference, 
[deduced from the presence] of smoke, we may not ignore the fact 
that tire possesses the property of consuming the fuel. And if we 
omit such [ascertained facts], then intellect might be put aside [in 


1) Cf. Speyer, SijnUi.c § 410 R. 
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dill' arguiufiitatioii coiiceniiiig die Lord U' civator of earth Ac.l, 
fur lie, tile L ird. wil! create without intelleet. ju^t as well as 
Without a Lotlv, heeau'C he is all-powerful. 

’ Siddhaiitiii , If 1 should answer; he could not create, if he were 
igiioi.iiit of the pi'opei'tie^ of tlie luaten.il. impleuieiit^, iVc.f 

A )]ipoiient ; Why do you sav so: 

Siddhaiitin If 1 should au-'Wer: oecaiise thi- ii never obsiu’vedr 

Oppoiieiu^. Now niy tree of widies has aLo Lnaiuht fruit, since 
ol)'er\aiiou teaches that widi . separated frotu psyi-hical evertion 
1 . e. Hot develoiied into rc'olutioid is not so important for the 
ai'Liiig of a product, as the liody from which the vmitiou is not 
separati'd ^i. e. the body in moving state';. So then what is the fate 
of your generality ..the being preceded by an intelligent maker”? 
Total failure, since both it' forms, with and without possession of 
body, cannot be upheld. And because a geneial notion, void of 
particular species cannot exist L. [If you ask-.] What is this fault 
in inference to me: [then I answer-.] just as little as we shall meet 
with any one striking a sliarjiened axt against ^^physical) space that 
cannot be split, so just as , little is any one likely to be found 
Using a probans in reference to a generality whicli is unfit to be 
-proved , which resembles a haie's liorii, i i. e. which is as impossible 
as a hare’s horn'!, because it lacks particular species. And without 
[mv proving] the fault in yoirr argumentation yon would not be 
satislied. So then this argumentation ] of voui's, fur the proposition] 
that [earth Ac.] are [ireceded by a l.iudyless Lbeing], is refuted by 
/v7/c ///«//« [i. e. the trespas'iug of the luomeiit], in as far as it is 
obstructed by right means of knowledge, which teach ns universal 
eonemuitances. — A) That whieh is obtained by means of universal 
eoncomitaiiee, obstruetiug the jiartieular species, [i. e. the fact] of 
posscs'ing no bodv, (d) [the general notion] debarred from parti- 
cular specie', and therefore (3) the oiistructed subdivision — these 
are the epitome of the pVrcaiMtl'^a [prima tacic view, oi- view of 
the opponent]. 

I Sidilhantini ; I’he answer [literally: the eorreetiun, remedy: of 
this lis as follows!: Ts the gencra.lity ..makership'’ eipiivident to the 
generaiit\ ..posse.ssiun of a bod\ ” or to the generality .,em[)lo\ ment 
of those faet-ji’s the sutHeieney of which is Uscertainedr’’ In the 
first place ..niakership" is not .,])os30S'ion of body"’, since the iinw ished- 
for consequence would be that a man, fully asleep or inert, wuiihl 
still be making ('acting). But [luakersliip is indeed] ,,em[)inMncnt 


ij PrnjiO'itk'n pn vtai-ly rrti-n-til to liv ttic sidilhaiiti.a . in tlit- t. 
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of tho&e factors the Miliicieiiey of which is ii-certained”. lii this 
case, in as {ar as products arise, this | notion of ina.keiship: also 
ap[)lies to a l)odyh'Ss [Ih-iiigl in the same way as it applies to tiie 
soul in vcrei'ence to its power of setting its own body in notion. 

[Opponent]: Also in this Tca.se we meet with that] which the soul 
has earned by its ^formeid action-: just rids [I'esult of former actions] 
is oiir bodr , 

I'Siddhantin . dou are I'ight [in so faiy. hut | the body": is not 
the factor of causation of movemeuls; as it would contradict Ttlie 
fact tliat : the actions fjnhere; in the soul. 

^Opjtonenti; If 1 should aiiswei : ’the body] is i such a factor], 
in as far as rt is tlie thing to i)e set in movement. 

i Siddhantin :: Sindlarlv the atom i- the thing to be set in niiive- 
ment by the Lord. 

[Opponent]: If T should answer: Jlecausc the cansalion of move- 
ments in one's own body arises from wish and volition, and because 
wish and volition [in their turn! rake jrlace when there is a body,, 
and do not take place when tlieie is no Irody, — [for these reasons] 
the Ijody possesses a [necessary] functiem in tlie causation of its 
own movements, by means of giving rise to wish and volition. 

[SiddliFintinh Ao; since this [irodiy] is only a cau-e of a second- 
ary arising of wish and volition; Imt at the time when wish and 
volition, having their own [i. e. original] nature, incite actions, 
then the i)ody is not a factor in their arising, since it is that which 
suffers the action. Thus rhere is an exception to the rule [which 
you intendeil to lay down]. Namely we may notice that conscious- 
ness, only accompaided by wish and volition .' w ithout requiring 
bodily movements, is sometimes able to act upon things void of 
conscic)Usm''S. Eut the general notion ..jirodnet''' is bound to air 
intelligent being [as precedent factor-]. Thus the existence of the 
Lord is proved. 

[Opponent]: If I shordd answer: In the arising of wish and 
volition the body is an iudispensalile factor. 

[Siddhantin]. When [wish and volition] are dependent [irpon the 
l)od\], then they are oid\ adventitiorts; Imt when they retain their 
innate nature, then their dependence upon the [ body] is supertlirous. 
Thus the (‘xistmiCe of the Lord L proved. 

13. The (-ternif// of the diciiie cngnifion, trish A- enjiton. 

Nyaya-kandalT ]i. oG 1. ’2 '2. 

And there is no objection against the eternity of cognition . wish 
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anti volition. For ;i double character, a transient and a eternal 
nature, i'; also seen in colour and suchlike qualities according to 
the abode in which they inhere. And such is the case with intel- 
lect eVc. 


14. The hidlv'iduaJ son la mnnot direct the atoms at the time of 

ivorld-urifjinotion . 

X\nva-k:indall p. 5G 1. .i(). 

Here is tinished the discussion l»etwecn defendciit and opponent 

on the proof of [the existence of] the Lord. What follows now, 

is an elaboration of a iletail. 

[0})ponent[; Let me ask; Do not the atoms [at the time of 
every world-origination] come into action, whilst l)eing directed 
by the Lindividnal ! souls, [and not by one particular form of soul; 
the Divine i^oul or Lord]. 

[Siddhfiutin]; No; because these [individual] souls, whose con- 
sciouhuess depends on a set of sense-organs, earned by their own 

[previous] actions, are deprived of knowledge concerning all objects, 

before the coming into existence of the body. 

[Opponent]; The [individual] souls too possess an innate spiritualit} 
[caitan^U) which penetrates all objects. 

[Siddhaiitin]: It is not innate in [those souls] which relv on the 
connection with a body. For wliat is it [according to you] that 
confuses [the soul] so that it always manifests [the things] as if 
occurring without a precedent: 

[Opponent]: This confusion L laid upon the soul through the 
interposition of the concealment of the body; but it [i. e. the 
appearance of all things as previously not known] is not objective 
[i. c. does correspond to the real state of things]. 

[Siddhaiitin]: But how can you prove this theory of interposition 
{tiro-thana), taking into consideration that soul is [all] -penetrating, 
that its connection with the things is never cut off, that it is 
eternal and that its essential properties of manifesting objets will 
not cease: 

[Opponent]; If I should answer; the interposition (obscuration) 
of spirituality is [effected by] the impediment of its functions {ertti}. 

[Siddhaiitin]: How then do the body-possessors [i. e. the iiidixi- 
diial souls] perceive the objects? 

[Opponent]; If I .should answer: Sometimes their functions (rrtli>-) 
are not obstructed? 

[Siddhaiitin] : \^’hence this difference? 
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[OpponentJ: Prom the alternative of nearness [or remoteness] of 
tile sen^e-organs. 

[Siddliautin]: If so, then whether the spirituality [of the soul] uses 
[or does not use] its functions, that would depend on the sense- 
organs and not merely on the nearness [of the soul to the objects], 
because the functions do not always take place, notwithstanding 
that [the soulj is all-jienetrating and lieeause, [supposing that near- 
ness of rhe soul to the object^ were a snlhcient fact] the nnwished- 
f o r e o n > e (j n e n e e would be that the sense-organs were >nperflnons. 
It was well said . 

..Souls without the support of a body do not possess 
knowledge about olijeets” 

And others have said thus; 

..Svayam'olui bored the holes [of our body] in an outward 
direction ; therefore the soul looks outward and not inward”. 

And if rhe souls do not po.'sess knowledge, then they cannot 
direct [the atom>]; thus we must aekowledge [the existence of] a 
directing soul, who is different from these [individual souls], who 
possesses an innate knowledge peieeiving all olijeets, and who is 
by nature a Doer: liecause inanimate olijeets cannot move without 
a directing spiritualit}'. 

• 15. Its there one Lord or more! 

aya-kandall p. 57 1. 15: 

Is this Lord one or more? 

e sa\ ; lie i-; one. Becau.'ie if there were many and they were 
not omniscient, then they would be just as little capable ! of crea- 
tioii] as we are. If we suppose them to be omniscient, then one 
would be sufficient and the others would be snpertiuous. Neither 
is there a reason why there should be unanimity among more 
[creators] jius'cs-iing equal power; eonsequeidly the thing which was 
to be done, wouhl sometimes be omitted. And suppose: all should 
act in compliance with the wish of one, then Lordship would 
belong to that one, and not to the others; so as we see in the 
councils of monasteries. If nobody should oppose the carrying out 
of the work which was to be done, then Lordship would belong 
to none of them singly. 

1(). The qualities of the Lord. 

Nyaya-kandalT p. 57 1. 20: 

So then because this particular Maker, proved from the particular 
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''■iiavartt-r !;1 rlaa jiioduct , is (niHiisi-ieiit , lie will ^•ra'^p the clitTe- 
reiiet's . ri' ■ hetween tiimirs without exception, 'rherefore in 1 liiu 
tileie IS lio false iutelleetion , haseil on this ; uon-percc'ption of 
dititrenees : ;mcl owinp' to the non-i)einp: of f a 1 s e intellection, 
lo\e a n Cl huti'eil ('which spiinu’ from it) will not he in Him; 
(unl owina to the non-heino- of these two. activitv ('which isrises 
li'otn tlieni; will i\ot take place; ami siuce tiiere is no activitv, 
theie (s iion-icMstence of jjleasure and pain. h.;rn from it; mid 
oecaU'c ills direct perception refers to alwavs i. e. because everv- 
thinLi'. pii't and fitture. is present iiei'oic llis perce])tion ' . remem- 
hiance and impression ' caitsed ip perceiaion ; do not belong to 
IJiiu. So then the llolv Lord is the abode (Ji eight qualities — 
'I'his is trie opinion id’ some people. 

Otiici's. however, who ailirm ; .,Oul\ Ills wisdom is free from 
r(.futiition . imt his ca[)ubility of acting is open to it”, and who 
neither accept his wish and xolition. sa\ thus: ..lie is an aliode 
of siv qualities”. 

17. /■>• f/te Lord a hound or Idjornted soul! 

X\ ava-kandalT p. 57 !. •db; 

L He bound or liberated r 

He 'i.s certainh' nut limind. Iiecause /7 c;y/ ndflictinii , X'c., which 
are acknowledged as a Itindiug and are tlie cause of bondage, do 
not exist in Him. Xeithcr is He liberated, since liberation is a 
sMionvm of ..breideing of tin; bondage’''. He is an eternally-liberated 
soul, so as the honouraiiie PATAwtALi has said; ..the Lord is a 
])articular kind of soul, which is untouched by alHictions, ripening 
ot actions and stock of actions,’ -j 

1^. iJinci/fsfiioii of fhr ly>ffiiial)Ji(fnfi(i-i:<ldnr') 

A. ( i e n e r a I refutation of the thesis of m o m e n t a r y 
destruction. 

N_\ ava-kaiulali p. 73 1. 11); 

[Huddhist] : All this "i. e. this argumentation for the (existence 
of soul; is not coherent. Because tlie relation ot that which idddcs 
and the abode does not exist, on account ot the iuomcntariiiess 

1 ct. heiv ;„.ok !V sfctiim [V taWe I). 

‘-j Sutra I, 'Ji. 

Sue ilttailril aualvsi.;, liare took 1\ srs.tioii IX taiil** .\ ami liwok j\ .iiti''') \ 11 

table E. 
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Tof evervtliins: existiiia:!. To M'it; existence Las for definition : 
krii/a-karifcn" , and this is contained under succession and simul- 

taneity, ^inco no medium is possible between succession and non- 
successiun (or simultaneity), -j Tor succession is the belonging to 
several times (or moments; of several arf/iakrii/a ^ ; simultaneity is 
the belonging to one time. And there is no third alternative, be- 
sides one and many ; 'ince the denial of one of two reciprocally 
contradictory (statements] means necessarily the affirmation of the 
other, lint succession is not possible in the permanent, since the 
thing, capable [for an act], cannot put this oft’, and since the thing, 
not capable [for an action], will neither at another moment traiis- 
gre.ss its own nature, l^consi-ting in] unproducti\ity. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: the [permanent], by assuming 
successively subsidiaries {mhakariu) acconiplifties successively [its 
actioush 

[Buddhist]: They answer to this: If the sultsidiaries do not afford 
an additainent (atirai/o': to th.e [permanent] existence, then they are 
not required, for they do not do anything. If they afford [such 
an additainent], is then [the latter] distinct or not [from the exist- 
ence]? Oil the alternative that it is distinct, the eft'ect arises [or 
does not arise] owing to (tiie occurrence or non-occurrence of] 
this adscititiou'; ailditaiuent, in accordance with agreement and con- 
trariety (ancai/a-vjjafirekaii). And so the non-momentary [entity] 
is not the cause, since in spite of its presence [the effect] does 
not exist. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer The j entity] produces its effects, 
whilst it is accompanied iyv the additainent {alkaya) which is effected 
l)v the subsidiaries {gnhakru-in). 

[Buddhist]: If the additainent, [alforded by the subsidiaries], 
does not give rise to [another] additainent , how can there be coni- 
jianionship [between the entity and the additainent, since a second 
additainent which would serve as a link, would be lacking], x\nd 
if [the additainent] gives rise [to another additainent], what will 
then prevent an cndlc'^s regress? — • [So then] ") it is not well said: 
that an additainent is etfected by the subsidiaries and belongs to 
the permanent, for no connection can exist between that which 
cannot lie hel[)ed and that which cannot help. [For] neither does 
it hold good, that an additainent, identical with the entity, is 


Ct*. X\ a yakan'lali p. ^'2 1. in'ic *>(>1. 

-) Raatl i }, /'(In hi I: /‘(I lit '( III* l tiifi • 

•') lifii'l: /111 sdiihiisiianu 

Verhaiid. Kon. Akad. v. Wctonsi'h, Nieuwe Roek^. Dl. XVIH 2. 25 
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etfeetecl t)V the subsidiaries, because an eiititv which has previously 
uri<i‘inateil , will nut originate anew. 

' Dpponeiitl : If I 'huukl answer: 'I'lie previous entity, that minus 
the additanient. is no^iuore, and a new entity, identical with the 
additaiueut, comes into being r 

rBuddhi^t , : fin this way] the theory of mouientariness has been 
proved feven bv vou who intended to [)olemise against it]. 

rO[)punent] ; Of what use are the sub'idiaries to tlie Momentary r 
[Buddhist] : Of none whatever. 

[Opponent]; Wliy are they then wanted r 

Buddhist]; But. whocv(U‘ lias said that they are wantful? Bor 
the /sY/z/ffs. which are the last ava^tha j^i. e. the last point to which 
an analysis of the world can go back] arc Cjuite tit by themselves 
rindepeudently of each other] to produce any effect. For what 
mutual dependence [exists] between them: As for their collecting- 
together at a certain time, this [happens] in cousecptence of the 
strict necessitv of the cause for this approaching of theirs to one 
another: but there does not exist a tixed rule for the causes of 
the coming together [of these /-.M/yr/s] at a certain time in order 
that they should unitedly effectuate an effect. The causes, being 
each by themselves capable of bringing about the effect, will do 
so each by themselves. 

rOpponent]: How is it that the many accomplish the oner 

[Buddhist]: In this case vou must examine the causes of those 
[things] which, [as one], foster [the many, the causes], not inclined 
to perform a thing each by themselves. But we, who simply explain 
the innate nature of reality as it is seen, do nut deserve any further 
cross-questioning. 

[Opponent, not taking notice of the last request]-. If I should 
say: an effet is accomplished by one cause, what do the other 
[causes] accomplish? 

[Buddhi.-t]; They do not accomplish what has been accomplished; 
but tlie other [causes] likewise accomplish what is being accomplished 
by the one. 

j_Opponent]; If I should ask; what is the u^e of other [causes] 
there where one is sutficient? 

[Buddhist]: That is true; but they — ■ [the causes] — do not 
act deliberately so as to remain inactive on such consirlerations [as 
vou have bi’ought forward]. 

[Opponent]; Stil the fact that one effect ui-iginates from several 


l| Read: te cupfhsijante. 
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[causes] reiiiaius a difficulty [for you], because a differentiation in 
the cause is the reason for a differentiation in the effect. 

[Buddhist]; It is not [quite] so. For the differentiation in the 
effect j-esults from a differentiation in the effecting complex {samagrt), 
but not from a differentiation in the subsidiary. To be a subsidiary 
{suhaJcarin), that means; to be a producer of one effect. 

I'herefore from the standpoint of momentariness, it is logical that 
an effect is brouffiit about bv the succession of existences, succeeding 
one aiKjther. 

Also [the supposition that the Permanent] pi’oduces [all its con- 
seciuences] simultaneo_usly, presents difficulties, for the innate nature 
[of a thing], capable of producing its effects, will not be inactive 
at another time. 

[Opponent]; If I should answer; there is no effecting of that 
which has been alreadv effected, nor is there anything which is 
still to be effected by the [thing], as the complete bundle of effects 
have been produced together. Therefore, it does not act at another 
time {Jcsatia). 

[Buddhist]; But so this [thing] Avould then [i. e. at that other 
moment] be non-existent, since it is void otl^aH arthakriyai. Ergo; 
e.xistence is excluded from the Non-inonientarv, since we do not 
see [in the Xon-momentary] succession and simultaneity, which are 
vyapalia [in reference to existence, i. e. which, either one or the 
other, in all cases where we meet with existence, are present]; 
conse([uently existence is proved to abide in the momentary (transient). 

Whilst such is the case, the inference for the ^Momentary can easily 
be understood; 

hatever is existent, is transient. 

And the twelve ayatana-i are e.xistent. 

[Opponent]; To this we answer; The proof for momentariness 
from [the notion] ., existence” does not hold good, in as far as we 
do not see that it [scil. existence] is excluded from the vipal-sa 
[i. e. all cases in which moinentariness is lacking] ~). 

[Buddhist]; If I should answer; 

That which is void of succession & simultaneity, 
is not-existent, 

like the horn of a horse, 

and the non-momentary (the permanent) is void of 
succession A simultaneity. 


*) Cf. X. S. TT p. eOG n. 1G7. 

-) The argumeiitatidn is based on the adniissiou that a „l;i‘r,il,iiivinjt hrliih" is fallacious. 
See here hook II p. 323 § 5. 
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Bv this refuting argument tiie iiction that existeiiee is excluded 
from the hi cuiuc^ I'ni^ed lui the tact that succes.'ion and 

•'iiiiultaueoLisut" are distinct I'ruiu tlie nuu-nuiiueiitai v. 

^Opponent^ : Xu; tor. if you are right and! we cannot form 
for ouiselvc' a notion of rlie non-momenrain , then we cannot arrive 
at the notion that ex'.^tence i--; d^^tinct fioiu it. For in the ^ame 
wav one, when iiaviiu; ])e!'ceived water, hecoiiu^ aware in respect 
to thi" _water that tire the [)rohauduui and 'inoke , the prohansj 
are lacking thcic — m, after tin' pcrcei\ing of the non-monientarv 
we '■houhl be aS'Ured of the lacking of exi'tence ^ saftrrihl/aca . as 
probaiulum from the lacking of '^ucees■>ion and simultaneity '\l-ra- 
iiiayai'iiapitjijuhhnra , a', piohan^e But according to you there is 
nowhere a non-momentary. 

'Buddhist]. If I diould answer; Ju-'t a^ we feel sure in reference 
to a spirit (though lie is not seen' that .'omething else is ditierent 
from him, f. i. ,.a spirit is not a trunk'", so will it be in our case. 

rOpponent]: Xo; since distinction exclusion, tv/sverf//) is equiva- 
lent to the trustworthy source of knowledge, called ,, non-perception”. 
Because this non-perception has for its definition-, the perception 
of a thing other than the thing distinguished by it ^Judcicikfn i. e. 
to which it refers"! and because there can be no (trust woi thy ., non- 
perception" i without the perception of the counter-entity [prafiyitgin'). 
But, in as far as a spirit by its innate nature falls beyond [the 
ken of our perception], the notion of the pignea lieing didinct 
ffrom the trunk] will not arise. 

^Buddhist]; If I should raise the objection; Init how then can 
we possess the notion-, the s[)irit is not a trunk. 

I Opponent] ; This is not a sainsan/a-pratisiefljia (a 'ynthetic nega- 
tive thesis’i, but a tridnliiiii<i-j/ruti>;edlia (an analuic negative thesis). 
This latter re-ults from our knowledge that the picacu would be 
])er(-eptible, if its notion were to be subordinated to the notion 
,, trunk” [in other words, if au analytic judgment were to exist: 
a pivacit is a trunk]; but [the notion: the spirit is not a trunk 
doesj net ; arise] in another way. Su as it has been said: ..everv 
negation which red-' on the principle of identity, is formed b\ our 
as,suredness that the property of jierceptilnlity would -ilv 

arise. In our i-ase the notion of trunk, only didennined bv its 
having tin- nature of trunk, is the reason for excluding all that 
has not got that nature. If a s|)irit were a trunk, then it too 
would be known by itself {rifhin/ia). But knowledge does not seize 


1) e'f. .Si-El LH, S.jiiiii.r ^ 10 iiA 2. 
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[directlyl tlie so as it seizes the trunk. Ergo a spirit is 

not that [i. e. is not a trunk], 

[Buddhht]; But it is not niv intention; let there be a noir 
monientar\ or a nioineiitarv apart from [the phenomena] such as 
blue. But a k-inna [a momentary object of human knowledge] such 
as blue which was known Iw a [U'evious cognition and is imagined 
iUropijutii). to be identical with a I, Sana of Idue which is known 
by a present cogn.ition, is called the non-momentary. But a I'sana 
which is established | bv ns] as distinct [from all other Ewpc/s], 
is culled the momentary. ith refei'ence only to these [Esr/yc/s] such 
as blue, Twe liaved mentioned] tlie idea of the non-being of exist- 
ence on ground of [the non-momentary] being distinct both from 
succession and simultaneity; if tbe same l-mna (or object of a momen- 
tary cognition) belonging to a previous perception is again perceived, 
then [this /■•w/.y/] would have done its ])resent urthokriija (act) for- 
merly, or its former artliakrii/a just now, but it wcnild not do its 
[two in succession [one previously and the other now], 

since it is contradictory that one and the same thing is free to do 
or not to do "an act]. But neither could it have done evervthinu' 
formerly, because the absurd consequence woidd be that [the K-smia, 
existing at the present moment] would not exist now, deprived as 
it is of practical efficieiuw {art/iakrii/d). 

[Opponent]; Even then, [we may again ask] have you shown 
a really existing vq>al,-sa of ..existence” as a prohans, or a vijmlsn 
which is a creation of our iniaginatiuii {kalpauO-saitutroiiifa)‘t lu the 
first place it is not really existing, because the non-momentary [as 
defined now by you], blue &c. is not real, [let] any one who 
wishes to arrive at a real conciusion lyv means of inference, must 
first alwavs sho^v the reality of jjaA-pi drc. , a reality known by 
trustworthy means of knowledge, in the same way as is. done hi 
the argumentation concerning smoke [and fire], for only then is 
the threefold i) character of the probans settled. But the non-mo- 
mentarv [according to you] is not of this nature; thus the exclusion 
[of the probans fi'om the r/jja/i-sa^ cannot be proved; and when this 
remains unproved, then there is no proof for the agreement {aacat/a), 
because the latter proof depends on tlic former; thus the fallacy, called 
the axad/idranafcani hetali , takes place. — But perhaps the exclusion 
of existence from the non-momentary [as you have intimated before] 
is ])roved by a refuting aigumcnt {buJ/iaka)‘? By what means then 
is proved the agreement {fincatju') of momentariness and being? For 

1) Cf. here book 11 ]i. .110 iJlT » 
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the character of prohaiis cannot he upheld merely hy its exclusion 
from the r/jjaha, because the nnwisheil-for eon^eqnence wonhl he 
that the prohans were a^adlinruiid (too special). And an inference 
only based on exclu>ion '.kec/ilari/alireki/ anumUiiam) i.s in itself not 
desirable. 

I BnddhisE: If 1 should say -, since we have settled that existence 
is not in the non-monientary , then as a matter of course [arthfit) ^), 
existence is the abode of the momentary, and thus [we arrive at] 
a proof for the agreement [aiicm^a . 

[Opponent]; The consideration : prir(li»arr(d' of cxi.stence as a 
probans does nut ari-'C as a ..matter of course”; for even then this, 
the agreement iniicapd) of which has not been proved, would afford 
a probans. But the refuting argument — whether possessing both 
functions'-) or whether affording another trustworthy means of know- 
ledge — still in as far as it proves a universal concomitance, does 
this only with reference to the twelve n>iataiia<, because a universal 
concomitance without a correspondent object cannot be conceived, 
and because no object except those twelve ayatana-i, exists. If we 
have understood the positive lade [of a nutioni with reference to 
the twelve ayatana^ — [i. e. if we have undeistood; ,,we have 
to do with one of the twelve uyatancii, in those cases where we 
meet with a certain object A”’] — then we understand also its 
concomitance with momentariness, in as far as the notion of the 
relation results immediately from the notion of that which bears 
the relation. Thus the notion of existence is superfluous [as a 
middle term], 

[Buddhist]; If I should say; one only grasps the concomitance 
by means of a generality with reference to the prd-sa-, hut existence 
is the probans for its particular form. 

[Opponent]; No; because one cannot conceive a gencralitv void 
of particular nature ^). When the general notions of momentariness 
and existence, have been understood as abiding in ])articu]ar [ob- 
jects], then it is understood that momentariness abides in l)lue &:c., 
as it has been justly said. Therefore [the notion of] existence is 
superfluous [as a middle term]. 

[Buddhist]; If I should say; by means of the refuting argument 
Qwclhal-a) we arrive at the concomitance between the exclusion from 
. non-momeutariness and the exclusion from non-existence; but by 


1) Compare the technical tei-m ^arthnputli’. 

-j I. e. the functions of perception and inference ? 
3) Cf. Ky. Kandali p. 6d, 1, 6 & p. 56 1. I, 
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means of [the notion of] existence we understand the moinentari- 
ness in its form of an [individual] object? 

[Opponent]; No, [you are wrong], because exclusions 
wliieh are supposed to differ, in consequence of the difference {bheda) 
of the excludenda {vyacartja) ^j, cannot be identical [tudatmynhhaL'a'). 

[Buddhist]; If I should *answer ; Identity is called a member of 
syllogistic argumentation. The identity of momentariness and exist- 
ence, realised in a particular object, gives rise to an identity of 
the exclusions which are laid down because [the latter 

identity] is identical [with the former identity]. 

[Opponent]; No, [you are wrong], because the identity of the 
positive notions {casfu) cannot be proved from anything else; or if 
this were possdrle, then the refuting argument (Jjadhal-d) would be 
superfluous. Neither, in case you should ascertain mutual obstruc- 
tion of the two exclusions, would there be a proof for the positive 
notion {casti/), because there is difference and lack of relation be- 
tween a thing {casta) and a not-thing. — And with reference to 
that which has been said by Dharmott.xea ; 

After having proved the universal concomitance [of niomen- 
tariness and existence] in a pot by means of a refuting 
argument {hadfiaka), we prove the momentariness in sound 
by means of [the notion of] existence; 
we may give the same answer: since nothing impedes us from 
applying the refuting argument {hadhaka) also to sound , the searching 
for another form of proof is useless. Thus. 

[Opponent] ; And it is not true that practical etticiency is incom- 
})atible with the non-momentary. Namely in the case when there 
is a subsidiary. Bor existence has for innate nature the effectuation 
of effets, but has not got the innate characteristic of a factor inde- 
pendent [of anything else]. Thus the arising of the effect takes 
place in accordance with the way in which the subsidiaries, whose 
fitness is ascertained by positive agreement and exclusion, {anvyaya- 
lyalireliaa), join together. Also the unchangeable is effective in 
succession, because it is impossible for an effect, dependent on 
several factors, to arise from one [factor]. Neither is it right to sav: 
,,An effect, when dependent on a subsidiary, arises from the addi- 
tament brought i'orward by [that subsidiary], and the existing thing 
[in question] does not effectuate”. Because we have seen that this 
arising of the effect is in accordance with the innate characteristic 
of existence. For if [the existing thing in question] were not pro- 


1) Cf. Ny. Kandall p. 208 1. 9. 
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(lacti\e, then :t i'iee-''[)i’ouv would coiiu- forth out of a harley-seed, 
earth and water beiiiy piV'cnt; for the etieetuation would not take 
])laee aeeordiiiu: to any rule {/lif/ruia Neither do the -iuh-iidiarieg 
supply ail additaineiit to the iiuiate charaeteri'tic of the exident 
thing; hut they are merely '^ulisidiaric'; i. e. they do not want an 
intervening link'. Hut what you call] the adilitament. is nothing 
but the being aeeoiupanied by the>e >ubsidiaiie.s ; and similarly the 
lack of an additament mean-> the not being aeeompanied liy them. 
For when the ^ub<idiary exist', tlien tiie etfeet exi-ts, and when it 
does iHPt exist, then neither does the etfeet. 

'f'he aeee[)tation of a ditf'ereuee in the kyina?,, some of which 
should be productive and other' unproductive, is refuted by per- 
ception, which everywhere grasiis r(_-as.es of i permanence. 

[Buddhist^; If I 'houhl say: this mistaken perception ihJ/rama) 
of permanence is the result of not perceiving the difference of k-yu/ai 
(momentary forms of existence') whicli closely resemble each other 
and are originated one after the other without any interruption. 

[Opponent]; If the momentary were proved, then the fallacious 
character {hhr^/itafri) of perception would ensue; and if this falla- 
ciousness were proved, then the momentaiiness would be ascertained; 
thus there is mutual dependeiice [of propositions]. 

.\Lid neither, when the cause of the origination of it fi. e. of a 
of any existing thing] and tlie cause of its annihilation are 
found by means of positive agreement and exclusion . is the suppo- 
sition allowed, that when (respectively'i the former or latter cause 
is lacking, still its origination or annihilcdion takes place. And it is 
also a false thesis {nsitldha), that annihilation is without any cause, 
and that the seed [of this moment] is the cause of the seed [of the 
next momentl; [for]; 

’Fhe seed, produced hy tiie seed [tliiis- the seed of the 
second moment, a seed which is supposed not to un- 
dergo the inlluenee of surrounding suhAdiaric' , such as 
wiiter and eartlij does not produce a .sprout; 
hecaiise it is a seed; 

like the seed wliich still stays at the top of tlie 
stalk of the ricc-plaut. 

[If one argue.s:] „The thing is not divisible. 'I'iie two parts, given 
to one thing, lyv attrilinting to it etticiency ami iiiotliciencv. an; 
not allowable” --- [tlien this reasoning is] of no importance [to us], 
[tor] fire po'sesses etiicienev with reference to hurniug, but inetfi- 

* * 1 . O' 

ciency with retereiice to swimming. And neither does a differentiation 
of the innate chai'acter [of lire] result from these two paiTs, and 
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similarly one existent thing can be productive in consequence of the 
existence of a subsidiary, but unproductive in the case of its non- 
existence. 

[Huddhistl: If [ should say; !io\v is it that, when one thing is 
present, anotlier thing acquires etficicncyr And even if we may 
accept the Tfact of tliis] elliciency, why is it of only one thing, 
and not of everythingr 

■OppoueutA 111 this respect y;)U must examitie the innate nature 
of tiie objects. Hut \vc do not deserve any reproach, when we 
attribute the function of an effecting complex {soiita()r7) to certain 
things in a certain respect, after having found the titness of these 
things in this respect, by means of positive agreement and exclu- 
sion. And even from your standpoint, only eaith, water and seed 
are the subsidiaries isahalUri a') towards the origination of the sprout : 
and no other things are such. According to you. what other cause 
than the innate nature of things exists? 

[Huddhistl; If I should say: seed Ac. are cajtable [of producing] 
each by themselves; they are not the subsidiaiies of one another? 

rOpponent]: Why tlieu does the husbandman throw seed into 
soil which has been pre])ar(iil, and then flood it? 

[Buddhist]: If I should say: he irses the means in order to 
effectuate, in consequence of their mutual supremacy {Udli^ijati/ci)^), 
a moment {kfsaiifi) fit for the production of the sju’out? 

[Opponent]: But if the seed by its own causes ha-s become capable 
of producing a moment tit for the production of a sprout, what is 
then the use of eartli and water? And if it has not become so [by 
its series of causes], then the ju’oximity of these two will not make 
anv difference, because earth and water will not abandon their 
innate nature. 

[Buddhist]: If I should say. the power of beginning a ksaim of 
anv other kind than the uncapable ksn/uif. — xvhich power resides 
in the [moment]-series of the seed — is frustrated? 

[Opponent]: Let us grant that there exists an origination of [a 
series of] unfit Ic>faiia%\ but the origination of a tit kmi/n is ditticult 
to com])ehend, for a cause is lacking. Neither can a power which 
forms the innate nature \^cahhacu, of a thing] be frustrated, because 
the absurd consecpience would be that existence {hliavd) is frustrated. 
And that annihilation possesses its cause, is also in force; for we 
cannot attribute to the .seed the ])owcr to produce a kmiia differ- 
ent [from the former Lwyc/s]; liecause of momentariuess [i. c. because 


T Cf. X. S. 11 p. 19;’. n. 12i>. 
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evervthiiig consists of loose, uncoiuieeted. luoinentaiy forms of 
existence ami because consequently surrounding' earth or water cannot 
briim about a change in the nature of the secd^; namelv in the 
case when it originates a power not distinct from innate nature, 
the absurd C(msequence would be that it originates what has already 
been orginated. Thus you are placed before the dilemma: either 
there takes place no action of a ' l-miia which] is untit and possesses 
origination; or there is activity of a which is] tit, but an 

activitv not differing from origination; fso that in neither case does 
annihilation come in]: but that [^-.wz/c/] is not active, when another 
thing is concomitant, because fthis supposition] is not allowed [from 
your standpoint], [Our] opinion, however, is-, titne.ss is [to be 
attributed! to concomitant things, because an cftect does nut origi- 
nate from one [cause] and because we see that it originates from 
several. How then can you still stumble before us, who say thus? 
Therefore in far as practical efficiency is possil)le for the non- 
momentary, the probans [([uoted by you] is undecisive {cinaiJiUidiha). 

TLet us now consider the following argumentation] which has 
also been given [by the Buddhists], 

[Buddhistic argumentation]: The anniliilation of produced things 
is inevitable, and from this fact the momentariness [of everything] 
can be proved. As follows-. 

That [property] which is constant iii certain things, is not 
based on any other cause with reference to those things, 
as is e, g. the case with [the property of] ironness 
with reference to arrows, swords Ac,: 

and annihilation is a constant propei'tv of pro- 
duced things. 

And similarly an inference refutes the dependence of annihilation: 
those properties which are based on other cames [than the 
thing itself] are not constant [in that thing], 
like e. g. paint Ac. to a garment. 

'thus if an existent thing should re(juirc for its annihilation an- 
other cause than its own causes, then it nught happen that this 
produced thing would not decay, namely in the ca^e when this 
[requii-ed] other cause was obstructed or incomplete. On the other 
hand things which are born with an innate nature apt to decay 
by their own causes, will be annihilated immediately after their 
origination. Thus momentariness is proved. 

Moreover-. 

suppose an existent thing to possess an innate nature of iinperi- 
shableness , 
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thou its annihilation is witliout a possible cause [i. e. no circuni- 
stunee can cau>c its annihilation], 

like the coldness of fire. 

But; 

it [the existent thing] possesses an innate nature ai)t to decav, 
then no ^extraneousj cau-'cs are recpiired. 

And further; 

an annihilation which is non -different from existence [i. e. an 
annihilalion which is the quintessence of existence], is not brought 
about bv an other ; i. e. extraneous! cause, 

because d it tore nee , rvhioh would exist between cause and 
perishing thingj would effectuate difference in the effect [whereas 
we have admitted that the ..annihilation” is ,,non-ditterent” from 
existence!. 

On the other hand ; 

suppose that a [thing], different [from the perishing thing] were 
to originate from the other [i. e. extraneous] cause. 

then the unwished-fur consequence would be that we should 
perceive &c. a [new] e.xistent [thing]; because one thing [e. g. the 
pot] does not transgress its nature [i. e. does not become another 
thing], when another thing [soil. „non-existence”] is originated.' 
Bor the expre.ssion „the pot lias been destroyed”, in which an 
existent thing is the [grammatical] agens, would not (jxist, but we 
should say ; .,an non-existence has originated”. And on the same 
supposition, when any one asks; .,was there a pot?” an answer, 
mentioning the annihilation of the pot, would be no answer. 

So then annihilation is the nature of existence. 

[Opponent]: To this we answer: does the originating existent 
[thing] remain in one moment, or does it remain in a second 
moment as well? If we accept the alternative that [it remains] a 
second moment, then momentariness is given up; in as far as [one 
thing] has several time-[moment]s. But if [the thing] lasts one 
moment, then there is non-existence of the abiding in the second 
moment; and so there is no oneness of existence and non-existence 
[as you would like to uphold], because of difference of time. 

[Buddhist]: But we do not uphold the opinion: ,, existence is 
non-existence of itself”, but ; the second Isct/ia is the non-existence 
of the first kmna. 

[(Opponent]: That neither holds good. Because the anterior and 
posterior moments are individual forms of existence and 

thus there is no contradiction (mutual negation) in their innate 
characteristicts. ,lust as a pot exists together with another pot which 
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aniile> i'l a iii< >nieiit- >01 iC'; ililVcrtiir tV.mi the iiioim'Ul-'t'n'as ot 
the tii't pot . 'iiuilarly emiltl .the ..'■■coiul togL'llifr 

with a ahidinii: iit rlio ciif h'oiiK-iit-'taii i)i-ran'-c the i>m- 

tni'Twoi tliV nioan^ I'f kimn Irtlpa- \slucli iria'p' tlir ..sci-oikI 
aiu'i which kiiowkalg'e i-- [ii^iuse ri iht. a itli ict’crciicc to the innate 
nature of thi- l-sino' nU'l ^in-cov't'iil i. e. of acknowledLreil \iihie , 
doe^ not afford reliable knowledjte with reference to tin' ne^uition 
of the first kyhni. Xon-exi-'tence . howeser, mat be 
iletiiied a' the neptation of existence, liecause it ari'Cs from .^'neh 
a notion a^ ; ..the pot does not exist’’, so then the ari'inp; of this 
, uon-existenee" means the cessition of existence; t’nc eontinuation 
of this f non-exi'tencej means the ddseontiniiation of existence; the 
perception of tliis non-ex istence'i means the non-perception of exist- 
ence ; so it is lipfht, because they are tlie eontiadiclion to eacli 
other. And if so, there is no momcntaiiness of existence. Because 
[if this theory of yours were right", there would be no fixed 
rule for the close connection yanaidni-j/u) between existence and 
its non-existence, which comes after it and which rerjuires another 
[i. e. extraneous"! cause. And this is continued throngdi the destruc- 
tion ;by mean-s of a hammer) of an uiiginated ])ot a long time 
‘afterwards. 

[Buddhistl ; The destruction of the pot forms the (luintesseiice 
of its existence, hut the origination of, the rnionient-''series of the 
shards is caused by the blow of the hammer. 

rOppoueiitl; That iieitlier holds good. For as long as the p'ower 
of the originating of similar | located in a [certain moment-,] 

series, is not obstructed, a series of dissimilar [/••fe// c/s] cannot arise. 
And when [you accept] the ohstruetion of this [power] through the 
blow of the hammer, wliy are you hostile to the ohstruetion of 
existence'r — X'either, if we accept [iion-existencej to 1 ,c effectuated 
by a cause, would the consequence la; that also non-existence is a 
thing; because perception Ac. jn-ove that its inna.te nature is [to be] 
negation of a thing. Its innate characteristic, namely, is as follows-, 
although produced, it dues not perish, as existence does; bi-cause 
we do not perceive that which is destroyed. [In other words; although 
e.xistenee and non-existence agree with eaeli other in h.aving a cause, 
yet they do not agree in all respects; for instance the one nill he 
destroyed, the other will he eternal; the one is perceptible, the 
other is no object of perception; thus you may not infer from their 
agreement in one point agreement in other points], Siqipose that 
the innate nature of a thing — whicli nature is ascertained hy a 
trustworthy means of knowledge — were without shape, because of 
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the similarity of it-; [liopertius to sometiiing else "i. e. becimse it 
[)o>sesse' e. g. kilrfi/iiilriri/dlra, iitiiC'S of being produced by causes, 
ju'^t like non-exi>tcnce , then the mauifokliiess of tiie rvoiid rvould 
ako he without ?hape 

Xcitiicr may the question ..how is it that one thing transgresses 
its nafuie. when another i- origiiiati'dr’’ used against us as an 
attack; for we ha\c here to do with tlie innate nature of things: 
moreover the expres'ion ..the ])et has been de>tro_\ ed"’, [s]jeaks for 
our opinion^; and because non-exi'tence arises lyv a process which 
Itegiins with the movements of the portions of the thing |^and goes 
on tlirough the ditfereat stages summed up in the Vaieesika system]. 
Therefore //o's non-eNi'ttmce is of this . exi-stence] and is not of evciy 
[existence . And tiiere is no iidaereniial cause of it, [i. e. of this 
non-exi'tence', lieeause it Ahe nou-exislent thing] is not. Neither 
has it a non-inherential cau'C, for wheie do we meet witli an effect 
[of such a cause . which has no afmde'r This, namelv. is seen; the 
non-existence of the pot_. does not inliere in the pot, as this does 
not exist; neither does it inliere in the floor, because [this non- 
existence ; is a propertx of something else |_namc]y of the potj. 

[Buddliist' : Hut how then is if explained as located in a certain 
placer 

[Opponent]; Because it is iu accordance with its counter-entity 
{pratving'rii). This, namely, is the innate nature of it [of non- 
existence], that iu ease of negation of the conjunct, it appears like 
the conjunct; that iu case of negation of the thing inhered in, it 
appears like the thing inhereil iu; and similarly purticularisation 
ntorrows its character from the relation on which it bears]. But 
conjunction [of nou-exisLence with a thing] or inherence [of it in a. 
thing] do not exist, because they are properties of existing things. 
Thus we have proved that non-existence is the contradiction to 
existence, the object of the notion: .,is not”. YTith reference to 
the contradiction, made [i. e. accepted by man] between fire and 
snow, ,, there is non-existence of fire in snow, there is non-existence 
of snow iu Are”, — the contradiction of these two is not due to 
their innate characteristics, because there is no contradiction between 
one positivitv (rb////) and another positivity. — And as to your 
saying: ,, non-existence, iu as far as it is the constant [property of 
things], is not dependent on another cause”, this is [shown to be 
an] undecisive [argunumtation] lyv referring to the rising and setting 
of the sun; because if these [two ynovements of the sun which are 
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constant in itj were independeiit [of certain intervals], then no 
distinction of rime would exist; [thus properties can he constant 
in a thing and still depend on other causes]. 

AIm) [your argumentation, based on tlie fact] that one [parti- 
cular | effecting complex may he obstructed, is open to a similar 
uhjeciiun. Beeuise the cause of the paint iii the garment [which 
you gave as an example of an inconstant propert\] is still regulated 
day the course of circumstances], and its time too is defined, and 
only as long as that time has not yet a|)proached, does the origi- 
nation of the colour not take place; the cause' now of annihilation 
are unlimited [in number] and similarly their fixed times'; because 
it is impossible for all [causes] always to be frustmted; one [cause], 
therefore, whatever it mav be, is effective, and being efieetive at 
another time [than miglit be excepted at first] will destroy the 
thing immediately. So then with reference to produced things, it 
holds good that annihilation is constant in them. 

B. M 0 m e n t a r y destruction is repugned by the fact 
of human recognition. 

Xyaya-kandali p. SOI. 7 : ' 

[Taicesika]: This complete argumentation for the momentary 
destriietion is refuted by kalntija^a, for by ., recognition-perception" 
(recognitive [)erception) we cognise again what was cognised before. 

[Buddhist]: But this cognition {praft/a^a) cixwnoi mioxm us about 
the condition [of any thing] in a previous and posterior time. For 
this is not one act of knowledge, since there is no cause for this. 
The sense-organ embraces [iiteralv; plunges into] a near object, 
l)ut not that which existed in a past time. And similarly the 
memory-impres.'ion , originated by a former experience and limited 
to the object of that [experience], docs not bear upon a later time. 
Xeither can we find any thing that, imiiig one, distinct from both 
and [at the .same time C(mtaining] the object of both, could bring 
into existence such an intellection. So then this one intellection 
does not exist, since [we have to do here with] a manifoldness by 
nature. For jterceptibility is „this’’, and what transgresses [through 
belonging to the past] our sense-organs, is „that'’. IMoreover, 
perceptibility and imperceptibility , being mutually contradictory, 
cannot unite in one spot. Therefore, these two forms of con- 
sciousness {■•saiiicitti), namely seizing and remembrance, have separate 
objects. 


Kead nailiatra. 
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[ Vai^esika] : We answer to this.- One real object, characterised 
by the fact that it belongs to a past and present time, is indeed 
cognised by snch an intellection. Moreover the opinion „that its 
object does not exist” is opposed to [what is taught by] our con- 
sciousness. The seizing and the remembrance, [considered separately] 
are not based on the same object; just for this reason we must 
accept [the existence of] this intellection which has both for objects, 
in as far as [this intellection, which I have previously called the 
recognitive perception] is capable of that notion [namely of the 
identification of the object of the perception with that of the remem- 
brance], Intelligent people will surmise even an unseen cause for 
the origination of a seen effect; but never will they ignore an 
evident efi'ect, because they do not perceive the canse. For [if this 
were allowed], the uiiwished-for consequence would be that one 
conkl ignore even the manifold nature of the world. Therefore, 
although sense-organ and memory-impression, taken separately, are 
insufficient; yet this one effect, namely recognition, can be produced 
by them when combined; and it will have the [same] object as 
both [functions], since they both [when united] possess a sufficient 
causality, and it will fall under perceptibility, in as far as it follows 
the capability of the sense-organ by which the object [is perceived], 
[i. e. we recognise the objects either by sight, by ear &c., we can 
therefore, distinguish visual, auditive recognition (S:c.; so then recog- 
nition possesses a perceptive character]. And [the opinion] does not 
hold good: ,,wlieiever the factors, taken one by one, are insuffi- 
cient, there they must be powerless even when united”; for we 
see that earth, water and seed, though ineffective when separated, 
produce a sprout &c., when they are brought into each other’s 
neighbourhood. MTiere the totality of causes is manifold, there is 
the result likewise manifold; so it has been well understood. There- 
fore, perceptibility and im perceptibility, having respectively a near 
and remote olqect as characteristic, wil not obstruct each other. 
For the same reason even where no contact with the sense-organ 
is met with, the [remembrance of a] past time possesses a percep- 
tible character, since it concerns an olq'ect of sensorial knowledge 
and since perceptibility only means the concordance with that [object 
of sensorial knowledge] alone. The sense-organ, though embracing 
what is remote, yet only embraces the past time, but not the 
future; because of the absence of the memory-impressions as an 
auxiliary in this case. And nothing impedes one [state of conscious- 
ness] from l)earing sometimes on two times, by which [empediment] 
the embracing of two times by one conscious state -would be a 
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mere faiu-y. For a relation between one | as the thinu to he dis- 
tingui'^hed and .'•everal diHingia'liing attril>utes is a fact (jf expe- 
rience; for instance that between Caitra and his umbrella and book. 
And there is not the slightest ditt'eivnco An this respect] l)etween 
tlie co-temporid relation towards tlie umbrella and book, and the 
relation of two times in successive arrangement: because in l)oth 
cases we laive to do with the notion of a particularization of one 
^object i l)v means of both distinguisldng attribute' ; or 'Cts of atti i- 
butes . Siuiiiarly recognition, in a^ far as it ascei tains one objecti\e 
thing, subject to different conditions of place and lime, puts aside 
the mou’iCiitavv origination and destruction of existent things. Thus. 

Buddhist : If I should s;iv; this notion is iliusionarv. 

!_Vaice§ika]; Xo, because there is no sublative cognition [bciJ/iaka). 

LBuddhist'; If I should say: „the proof for the momentary nature 
i of everything] is the sublative cc)gnition which sublates it [i. e. the 
trustworthiness of recoguitioul.’' 

iVaicesikal; The inference fi. e. the sublati'.e cognition, alluded 
to by you] will aiise, wlien [the trustworthiness of recognitive] 
perception is refuted, because tlicn the objects [_of your argumenta- 
tionl are not refuted; and [)erceptioii will be refuted when this 
argiimentatioii arises; thus there is mutual dependence [of 
propositions". But this rule [of dependencel does not exist 
for perception, because it is an independent [means of knowledge]. 
And since perception has the particular and inference has the general 
for an object with reference to tires Ac. [the things of the surroun- 
ding world], and since there is no mutual obstruction [between 
these two facts], therefore the arising of inference will not l)e 
hindered l)y perception. This may be enough. 

[\aicesikaj: If any one should assert too l)oldlv; ,, momentary 
destruction is a f a c t o f p e rc e p t i o u”, then we answer him : 
such a perception [a/iuhhaca , fact of knowledge not due to memory) 
d(jes not exist. For what we are conscicous of, is: „this is blue”, 
but not ..this is moinentarv”. 

[Buddhist]: Momentariness is not separated from blueness, because 
it docs not poszC'z separately practical efficiency. Therefore whenever 
blueness is grasped, momentariiiess likewise is grasped. But since 
we do not grasp the difference between closely resembling /’.wy/c/s, 
no apprehension of this sensation takes place. 

[Vaicesika]: O greatest exce.ss of wisdom, that somebody who lirst 
mentions perception {anuhhacd) [as a reason for his accepting the 
should put forward [the formula]; ..that which is not 
apprehended [i. e. the ksa/ukatca] is the same as that which is 
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grasped [i. e. tlie ifiJatco\ This is a wrong doubling of the notion 
jliteraliv: a mirage of the desert] on your part; becaa>e yon [as a 
Vijiianuvadin] do not aeeept, besides the apprehension which origi- 
nates owing to perception, something else which is the basis (/o- 
hun'Ihana) of the ditferent forms in which an object is seen by 
perception. .Moreover tlie identification of two things \jisnitikutca 
and nllatcn'y one of which is as a rule not ap[)rehemded whilst the 
other is, seems just as nonsendcal, as to say that bine and yellow 
are identical. 

[Buddhist]; Perceptional knowledge, [in itself] momentary, em- 
braces the existence of a thing, as far as this abides in the same 
time as [the perception] itself; excbides whatever is not bound to 
that time; also excludes the relation between the thing, completely 
existing in that time, and all other times; and consequently grasps 
the momentariness, i. e. the remaining [of a thing] during that one 
Imna. [Bare perception thus bears merely on the thing; apprehen- 
sion on the co-temporal relation of thing and momentary act of 
conseionsnessj. 

[Vaicesika]: Now con support one absurdity by another. Tor a 
cognition is not grasped by itself, how then could it grasp the 
sameness of time of a thing with itself? But let us grant that it 
does so, then this perception in which we realise; ,,the object did 
not exist before and will not exist afterwards” is a dreamlike [i. e. 
an incoherent] perception, because we do nut grasp in it either a 
past or a future time. When the perception embraces the present 
time, its exclu^ion of any other time [pa.st or future] is lit, because 
existence [present time] and non-existence [past or future] are con- 
tradictory to each other, Imt not so the exclusion of the relation 
towards another time, i)ecause the relation Iretweeii one and several — 
so as that bi'tween a string and the jewels — is not self-contradictory. 

Tliis topic has been treated at length by us in the Tatfvdijrahodha 
and the Tdllca-mnn'ridhil-, therefore we need not dwell on it here 
any longer. 

('. I'he notion ..sainsara” is incompatible with the 
Buddhistic theory of universal momentariness. 

Nvaya-kandall p. S.:2 1. :2 ; 

[ Vaiet'sika I ; l\lorcover, wdio would be subject to sr/w-wm, if we 
accept the momentariness of e\er\ thing being? 

I Buddhist]; If I should answer: the series of intellections? 

[Vaicesika]; No, because there cannot be a .series independent 
of [a substratum] which possesses the series. 

Verband. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. N. Reeks. Dl. XVIII. 2. 
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4 But my idea is; the vantsf/ra is not the cuu junction 
of one [iieiug; with several hodic'' A’c, What is it then? The mm- 
iiiteiTuptiou of tiio M‘rie< cif iiitelleetioiis . and this i- not ineum- 
patihle with the theory of niomeiitariue''S. 

[Vaicesikaj- 'I'lii^ neither avails; beeause tliere is no proof that 
the intellection f. i. of an embryo b effected liy a precedent intel- 
lection. Xeither does a thing originate exclusivel} from another 
thing of its own class, since we see that smoke originates from 
fire which is not of the same class. 

[Buddhist]. If a thing (.\) regulates its presence and absence, 
and its accompanying surplus iafirai/a) aftei’ another thing (B), 
then the latter (B) is the material {upFiJrina) of the other and 
belongs to the same class as this. This is certain. And knowledge 
jiossesses for its accompanying sur[)lus the state of consciousness, 
and this is not found in elementary matter such as earth ; there- 
fore, which thing (B) has the accompanying surplus of another 
thing (A), this thing (B) is the material cause of that other 
thing (A) and belongs to the same class. If we consider this 
as ascertained . then it follows that the intellection of the em- 
bryo must have another intellection for a precedent. Bor if 
there were an exception with reference to the cause, then the 
uuwished-for consequence would be that the effect would lack a 
wherefore. 

[\aieesika]: This neither holds good. B’or we see that tire which 
has burning (consiiniing) for an accompanying surplus arises 1. i. 
from the rubliing of wood, which process has not got the Imrning 
for its intrinsic nature; similarly the iiccompanying surplus {(itirai/a), 
the state of coiisciousnoss, can arise from the eye &c. . which do 
not posse.-s a conscious nature; so then we are not obliged to sur- 
mise a cause which is of a conscious nature; therefore, the proof 
for the birth out of a precedent intellection will fail. Neither will 
a following birth be proved. Beeause there is no jiroof for the 
thesis that at the time of death another intellection is to be origi- 
nated by the last intellection. 

[Buddhist]: If 1 should answer- there is such a proof. Tf a thing 
(A) has reached the complete condition of cause in reference to 
another fB), then it produces this thing (B). B. i. a seed is in a 
complete condirion of origination with reference to the sprout. 
Similarly the last intellection [of the dying man] is in a complete 
condition of origination. 

[\aicesikaj; No; because we see an e.xeeption [to the lade which 
you try to lay down] in the last moment of a ffame Ac. [i. e. we 
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do not experience that the last glow of an extinguishing flame 
arises somewhere else in the form of a new flame], 

[Bnddliist]: If I shonld answi-r : there is not the [required] com- 
pleteness in the last moment of a flame, since there is incomple- 
teness in the condition of the causes, of oil, wick A'c. 

LVaiei'.dka] ; Neither is the completeness in the causal conditions 
pro\ed for the last intellection [of a dying man], an intellection 
which suffers hv the suffering of death. Thus it has rightly been 
said ; in the theory of momentariness there is no room for the 
existence of another wmrld. Here then we may stop. 

It). The difference heticeen senfime/it S,c. and cognition. 

Nyaya-kandalT p. 90 1. 

[Purvapaksin]: If I shonld say; pleasures haye the nature of 
cognitions [literally: of something known], because they, [pleasure Ac. 
and cognition], have the same cause; moreover the manifestation 
of pleasure is not seized by another oi'gan. 

[Siddhantin]; Xo; because if pleasure and pain were in nature 
cognitions, then the nuwished-lbr conseciuence would be, that the_\ 
could not difl'er from each other. xA.nd if they differ, then a cog- 
nitional chaiactei' cannot i)e attributed to them, for, although both 
ha\e in common the l)eing forms of consciousness [bodha), yet they 
exclude each other mutually [i. e. pleasure is not pain, nor is pain 
pleasure]. Neither are both, [pleasure and pain], born from the 
same cause as cognition is; since cognition arises from the form 
of the olqect, w hereas pleasure and pain arise from this [cogintion], 
as>istcd by [our] riisanar.. Otherwise the nnwished-for conse(pience 
would be ihe impossibility of njiehsaiTiana , (the conclusion that we 
must l>e indifferent towards certain objects). 

20. htixen^-sion of infe/Iecfion and rej/eefion. -) 

Nvaya-kandalT ]). 90 1. r27. 

[Siddliantin]; Neither is the assertion „intellection is consciousness 
of self [i. e. in every intcllectiou we become aware immediately 
of the intellection as such]” proyed. For you can find no example 
of one thing Iteing simultaneously: act, agent A’c. 

ktiriinii iiiste:iil ut l.iti-ntm. 

-} Cf. (i \>e\\Vrii.v JnV, Till’ Pi-Iihh il.iirn-.I /(III)/ (./' /’(l)•(■l(-,,l(l.l(7nl^,( ji. ‘>(! & '27, X: Ss.lluiliil 
Li'i'tuns ]i. '.to infra. 

■>) Cf. here book IV section VII talile C n^. 13. 
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I’lli'vnpak'^iii |: It 1 '^lidiilil ■ a lanip ilhuuinatf^ it'.fit; tliU' 
thfia- is an n\aniplr. 

! Siildhantiii : AKo tlii^ lamp -la-ii !>y man; ami i-^ luamght 
to hi' (“ou'iiitinii i'V tin- f\v‘. t!m knowiiu’ of ir i' tlm art: l)iit it 
i' not it'olf ami in-'tnimmit ami aya lit and oliji'ct ami activity. 

Purv.i|)ak:.iii If 1 -liould sn jimt a^ tin- atmavadiii' i. c. the 
Vedantiii'l a'Sfit 'onl ’ ■ to In- 'imulrancoii'ily onject and ayciit in 
stdf-co:.;'nit loll . -o do \vc l•ontcml tliat intcllfctnin i' in'trnmcnt Ac. 

Sidddianfin No, !>(‘can'c tlici'c i' no ditticnltv in tin* Walanta- 
thcorv]. To lie the ..'•''I'lihiii nieaii' to I'C the ohjcct n'-tn/a ot 
the acti\it\ of knowinn,'; in tlii" acti\it\ tin- "onl i' the aomit 
1)V it' indi'pemU-nce. and there i' m> contradiction hetween the 
sour'' independence and it< iKnnp: an object ■ rjsr/i/n . But to be 
the instrument I'arnnd't and the activity fknj/o''. i' mutually opposed 
in cousefptenee of one thing fumAioniug H' x'nJdlid ithat which exi.'t-;, 
and Sfi/Un/a dhat wdiich must be ertecti'd'o for onene^' doo not 
exist ill iiistminent and effect. -) Similarly to lie an instrument 
means to he fit for somebody else"' use. but to be the agent means 
to be not used by somebody ebe. thus to be independent i: ergo 
there is contradiction between thc'C two ;_notions_, in as far as 
they are related to each other as position and negation. Therefore 
this state i of being simultaneoii'ly instrument Ac." cannot occur in 
one thing. 

■ Purvapak.diif : My idea, however, is: tlie meaning of -y/.Y/.W/g- 
cecland (reflectiou as neces.sary part of every intellection'' is not the 
non-existence of | the tour functions, above-mentioned c instrument Ac. 
in intellection ; lint tlie arising ot that i cognition" which has self- 
illumination as innate nature. 

! Siddhantin] : M itli reference to this we may notice: is this then 
an illumination ot the oliject nr of fthe iiitellectionl itself? If it 
is an illumination of the olijcct, then the cognition would be about 
the object in consevpience of this origin, but not alioiit the [the 
cognition! itself; and so the fallacious iV'ult wciuld lie that it 
i. e. cngnitionl would be non-cogni'able. But. if on the other 
hand it is an illiiuiina^on of [the cognition ' itself, then the illu- 
mination and the thing to lie illuminated would be tlie same; and 
thus oneness of activity and instrument would reside in it. Neither 
is there an instance {^idihirraiKi) foi' voiir j implieitf assertion that 
the origination of [a thing] itself is an activitv [of ihethiiurl with 


•^i Ke-ail ii\ 'nil HI,. 

-) Eeacl > Ihjllf,'!/ Iflt iflH V 
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refereiicr to itself. And to the proof, given for the ascertainment 
of the irctlection as necessary part of inteliection) : 

if iof two things] the one receives the illumination inherent 
in. the other, then the former will shine fortli, every time 
w]\en the latter duC' so ; 

like a put which receives the illumination inherent in 
' tlic lamp; 

and colour Ac. receive the illumination inherent 
in intellection ; 

n should like to make the following annotationsj ; If only intel- 
lection is meant a- the illumination of the ohjects, then the thesis 
that colour A'c. receive the illumination inherent in that rcognition], 
i' unproved and is anuikrDifikd ;i.e. contaiiw a predicate which is 
..not limited to one stde’'j, hcicause of the sense-organ [which also 
shares the role of an illuminating factor]. And if the illumination 

r.f the uhject [is uiilield as, horn from intellection, and nut as 

"identical with] intellection, then you cannot cpiote any instance 
. hecause it is not a lamp, as producer of intellection, 
wliich ilinmiiiates ol)iects. Bv this we have also refuted the thonsht 
'expressed in the following half-cluka] : 

.,A seeing of the uhject hy means of an apprehension {d/in- 
Idinbl/u) which itself is not [)erce})tihle lapirifi/ak-sa', cannot 
take place". 

For the seeing of the o!)ject is nut the percejitiliility of the 

intellection, hut the origination of the intellection; for then, even 
if the intelleciion is not reilccted upon, the cognition about the 

uhject takes place merely liy the urigination of that [cognition], 

[Purvapaksin i . If 1 should say: how is the (.)rigination of one 
thing the cogiiiinm ot the other thing': 

i Siddliantin ! : ^^'hat have we ti; do with this's Fur it is the 
innate nature of the oiiject. .And if it is this, then no intellection 
I takes |)lace at one time | of ever\ thing ; hecause it [the intellection, 
results] from the total cimpilex of its cau.ses, and hecau.se it origi- 
nates as having the consciousness ahout defined object for 

innate nature and as limiig cognisulilc Ip a defined pm'ceiver. 

:’l. Sii'fnldfnni of f/d' irii))iH-jjrdffifik-sntd p (utd the self- 
illi'iiihidldin dj nitellrcludi and •«/«/. 

Nyava-kandali 'p IM 1. ~d. 

Others, however, say when the oliject becomes apparent bv 

rt. t OlN ' AN'A rii A •111 A. / /" V r<> hhii f, > i‘tt Si hool 
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contact witli intellection, then eunsciou-'iie-'?. [cij/iaiia) becouRN ap[)a- 
rent, becaii'C it liu> ■apparency !)r illuininatioiri as innate nature, 
like a lamp: aiul aKo the soul i)ecoines ap|)arent, bei'aiHC it i-' 
the abode of the illumination, like the wick of the lamp. 'I'hu-' 
perception contain-; a triplex j of factors '. 

^aieesika|: AUo this i-; not true, bur when it is concei\e(l 
..this i^ a [lOt ’, we do not uece^arily become conscious of the 
knower and the act of knowing. Ihit when these two - last-men- 
tioned factor-." appear and the knowledge expicsscil in the wordsb 
‘I apprehend the pot' arises, then we ha\e to do with iiiuiKi-sa- 
prati/al'xa i. e. perception in which the internal organ assists’ of 
an object, characterised by its relation towards! knower and 
knowing But no ajipcarancc of knower and knowing tidces jilace 
in the ! uiei'ely-"ucular perception, because otherwise the unwished- 
for consequence would be that these two H'aclor.s! w ere of an ocular 
nature. 


k /loideilije ni jiCiieynK 

N\aya-kandall p. 96 1. ’ill; 

>unie [the rurvamimam.-akas 1 think. ..Knowledge is to be 
proved by inference and is not gra.-ped 'pciceived bv the intci’inil 
organ” ^). 

[Siddhantin ; : This is not right, a.s a imuk tpi-obnus' is lacking, 
lii’st, the object itscU is not a mark ^prolJans' of the intellection . 
as there is no fixed rule here "i. e. it is p(!s-,ll)l,. that thing's exi.st 
around us and yet we have no know hedge of them!. 

[A Burvamimaiusaka as op[>onent'; If 1 answer; the olijv'Ct known 
is a mark (probans)? 

i^Siddhantin'! : jTiatafri , tlie lieing known !of the oliject i. 

is a connection bidwcen [this object and ; mir know lcde,e. This state 
of being the object of our knowledge is npt cvpeiienced , when the 
knowledge is not experienced, as the ex^icricnce of the connection 
is de|)eiident on the experience of that which is connected. How 
tiien can a thiiui', having this as a characteristic, be a nmrk ( pro- 
bans!r .Just as in the case of the mark [in general i, so must the 
characterised mark be known, bt'fore it can be the cause of an 
interence. Perhaps you mean: 

1 Tratih. Srlm.il 40 u . 7',) ii. 

Sa<thiiLil J.t'ijture. e. tl.3 iutni. 

"J Trabli. Scli.H.l [I. 2i). 

■1 Cf. Xviuiikoi ii. 0 , V. 
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[Suppu'Cil aiHwei' (if the Purvauiliiiaiusaka au opponent]; By 
I onr own] intellection, immediately after its. own production, a 
certain sitate, called the jTtatutn (the heinp known) originates in 
the thing, like the pdlcata (the being cooked) of the rice in con- 
seipiencc of cooking. 'I'his s.tate is perceived at the same time with 
tlie thing, as it is a property ot this thing. 

[Siddhantinj: This is not rig-ht either. For i\iG jTiaJutu of the thing 
is not jierceived in tin' same way a> tlie pal'vata of rice; its con- 
dition of piiBe. For the state of the object being within the reach 
of perception, and it.s fitness for our lines of conduct like avoiding. 
]seeking and imlitferencej is a connection between [it and] our 
intellection, and not a new property. Moreover, in the same wav 
us one jddtufd exists in reference to the object known, so there 
would he again another 'pinlata in reference to this first jTudatU , 
[and so on]; therefore j^tlie fault of j an endless regress would 
ensue. 

[PClrvamnnaiusaku as opponent_;; But some people say: Here the 
self-illumination ^) in regard to knowledge comes in. \Vhat objection 
[have yijii against this notion]? Besides, the object which really is 
characterised by three times [by the fact that it is either in past, 
present or future], when known i>y an intellection, is perceived as 
chaiacterised by the present jin as far as 1 now know the thing]. 
And this condition (if a three-temporal thing as characterised by the 
present. i.s what we c:dl its /V/'/h/A?. .And because [this is 

produced b\ knowledge, theiefore this j7/afafd is a iiiark (proiians) 
of our knowledge, 

^Siddhantiii !. Neither does this hold good in an\ warn The being 
characterised b\ the prc'cnt means the being delined b\ the pre- 
sent time. And this chaiacterisation is not made an innate propertv 
of the thing i)\ our knowledge, Imt it is only au experience [of 
ours]. For he who upholds knowledge to be inferable from the 
miitn'danu'- ^ of the oliject [i. e. from the manifestation of the form 
of the ol'dect in our soul!, must l)e further cpiestioned by us; Does 
this saiiirfildiifi of the oliject inhere in our soul or in the object? 
rertainly not in the object, as this repugns the nature of spiritu- 
alitt. But if it inheres in the soul, is then the intellection, which 
raccording to \oui is to be interred troni it, something else than 
this 

I Purvamimanisaka i: If 1 should answer; „|this intellection], the 

I n,‘ I'l’ill'll. Syllt.uti p. Ut«. 1. 

Prabh. School p. 2o. 
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cause of tlii.' inaiiife'tatiuii , lies in the activity of tlie knowerf 

SidLlhaiiTin ; tliis cause eternal or transientf If transient, then 

u 

the cause for, its oriu-inatiou must he inentionetl. 

Purt aumnainsaka : If 1 slioulJ answer : I’lie conjunction between 
the kirover ami his inti-rnal urifan, promoted by tlie object, the 
'eiisc' Ac. a' auxiliaries, is the cause of thisf 

Siddhantin’: Let these, soul, internal organ, object A seuse- 
orgaus then be the totalitv of causes ueces.sary for the arising of 
the manifestation of the oi)ject; why do you ad(L[)t ; such a Useless 
notion: — But if voii accept" the supposition; ..this intellection 
is eternal and. ha\iug an accidental meeting betwctm object, sen.se- 
organ Ac. as its auxiliary, caU'e.s an ai-cidental (or transient'i mani- 
festation of the object, then there is sinicrlluity of hypothe.'is with 
regard to this notion of intellection , in as far as there would be 
an arising of a manifestation of the object, merely l)y the agg-re- 
gation of accidental eausc-'. Pur it is certain that the perception of 
things and consequent!} practical coikIucI (or language in reference 
to things; L'iiaai]ifira\ are brought about only by the manifestation 
of the objects, 

; PurvamTniaiusaka_, . If it is .said. How can intellection, which 
i.s bora fn.un object, sonsc-urgan Ac. be inherent in sold, if the 
soul is not to consist of innate inielleetion , for in case soul is 
supposed to be an unspiritual entity, the inherence could also take 
place in the sense-organs Ac. ni as far as there would be no ditfer- 
ence anynuu'e in tUeii' causalitvf 

Siddhiiiitin i ; 4 his is wrong. Because the limitation follows from 
the limitation of the nature of things, .lust as the threads, it is 
true, are not vet a cloth, but still in consequence of the limitation 
of the general notion of ..ihreadness'' tlie clotli inheres in them, 
and not in the shuttle and the otlier j implements of weaving], in 
the same way though tlie soul is an niispiritual entitv. vet in conse- 
(pience of the limitation of the general- nature of ,,soiiliie.ss'' a 
limitation will appear with respect to the inherence of knowledge 
in other words; knowledge only inheres in tlie soul and not in 
the seii'e-oi'gans Ac.J 

By this we have refuted a dogma, held by some [of the Bnrva- 
MTinaiiisakas] ; ..Self-conseioiisuess is the inliorn spiritualitv of soul.” 
tin- then the a[)pearance of this [self-eonscioiisness] would take place 
in the state of transmigration [whereas man only learns to know 
the real nature of soul when he is getting liberated]. 


1) rt. I’rjbli.ikiii-ii S.-h.iii) J). 7.S 11 °. S. J). TO iiA 0 ami lu re Ihmi!; 1 p. (17 Ved.S. 11. 18. 
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[PiirvamTnuiin^jika^i : If one slioukl answer; an obscuration of this 
[selt-coiisciousness] is possible I)y ignorance: 

[Sidclliantin]; Is ignorance [to l)e attributed] to Bralmian and 
how, if an eternal self-consciousness exists [in Brahman], can you 
give a proof for your theory of obscuration: i) But if this ' self- 
consciou>ncss of Brahman] is obscnrated, then no intelligence of 
others exists; because the Holy Writ says: „A11 this is resplendent 
by Ills Lu'tre”. -) If it [viz., the self-consciousness, the spiritual 
nature ot Brahman] does shine, then every soul gets liberated, 
since ignorance perishes, when knowledge breaks forth. But this 
ignorance [of everylmdy’s soul] docs not perish, nor docs knowledge, 
this cause of its annihilation, come fortli. Thus there is no liberation 
of the (humane) universe; but the intellectual dawning here and 
there cannot be doubted. 

23. Thhuj and qualUii are not idcnfivnl.^) 

P- 1 9-1 1. 21: 

Those who, desirous of [proxingl the identity of coloni and sub- 
stance. i)i'ing forward the argument: tlie cause of tlie 'ulistance is 
also the cause of the colour, may bo asked as follcovs: Does the 
colour of an atom originate another colour (.V), or does it nut (7>h 
and when originating [another colour], does it originate this in its 
own self (.h/h or in its abode, the atom {Abdr — If it does not 
originate [this other colour] or originates it in its own self 

\.la) or in its aliode [Ab), then no colour would arise in the double 
atom, and conse([uent!y the world, which is based on these [double 
atoms! , would Itc colourless. 

But, oil the other liand, if it originates [another coluurl in the 
double atom, then — for it is unfit that something non-existent 
should be the abode of anything particular • — after the origination 
of the double atoms the origination of the colour will take place 
in them. This one must necessarily acknowledge, because an etfcct 
cannot arise without an abode. And if so, how could there be 
identity [between substance and quality], as a relation of prioritv 
and anteriority exists [lictwecn theni]: 

M( meover in a pot which itself continues [existing], colour \c. 
will vanish by conjunction with fire, and if so, then thev also 
have an origination; this must be acknowledged bv vou. Xow if 

1) lIiTf till' .Ti'n’miit iitiitiMii-. avf ilirei tfd ae.iiiist a Vialaiitiii. 

-) Katli. L’jian. l.V, ('vi>t. Upaii. n. 1 1. Xtund. tqian. 2. 2. 10 
■d Cf. Nyayakamlah ji. 41 1. 2; 1im> |i. ;!70. 
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two thuiU' ai'f 'I U'latoil tw laioli utlior, that the uiio ddo-- not 
ai'i'i' oi' di' i])[)s-'iir 'A hoii r'ln' othor rt‘s[)oi'tively arKf; dt (li>;iji[H ar-'. 
thou lik-re i- no itlL-iitily oi' tiio'c tluii”'-'; tlik i' tlio riiio. 

Xi’itiiL-r, altiioim'h tliiim' and tjuality ^ air o!itirrl\ (iittcM,'iil , 
\^ ill tile e. lu.'i ijiieiice lie tiiat tlie\ are [lereeucil M‘[)aiatel\ , liecaike 
eoliiur is ah'.aV' aliiiliiirt in a sidistance. \Vli\ mi': lii cause Ini' i-' 
tiie uatiue trnh.'i’li'i/u , of tiling'-. 'I'liU'- all di'putes again.-t our 
Mastei' coine to an eiul 

04. (i>'ttUfie's lu eai'tli . i‘inixe'j hji fire. 

XX a\ u-kaiuialT p. 1U9 1. G. 

The a to in'- do nut [lO.'Ses-' pores*}, lieeaiwe they have no pai'ls. 
And it' the double a to in'- were purous. then they could not 
originate, because there is no conjuiietion between the simple 
atoms. But even it' the two 'component atoni' weie conjoined and 
nut. Us they are, united liy the Lord'' u/zidAvT////'/'//// - , they would 
liave no intei'[iace. hecau'c only the conjuiietion of two tilings, 
composed of parts, possesses inteisjiace . siii'ce in one liortioii the 
conjunction takes place and in aiiothei it i' lacking. But this ride 
i' not tip}.licable to two thing', void .,i part'. .\m! in grO'S 
bodic'. which we iicrceivc. the pore doc' not :i[)jicar. X'ow to 
suiipose: ..the pore occuis merely in the threefold atoms, but i' 
iiot seen tliei'e. beeaU'C the threeluld alums il-jc' not permit per- 
ception". is making matter' imnecessurily ditliciilt './/c/ov l:aIpu,i'T]. 
Thus puts A'c. are not jioroU'. .Vnd i.o entiaiice of tire-atoms into 
them take' plaee , a' lung as the ec.rtlily atoms are not completely 
separated, for one budiv, posse'sliig toiieh, ward' oli another liody 
of a similar nature. But if the par's aie being separated . then ac- 
cording to the process of action piiovcmcntj, disjiiiic- 
tioii \ c. ois dc'cribcd liy lTtArAs!Ai'Ai)\ , , tlic annihilation of 

the coujuiiction , originative of the 'idi'tancc . will necC'sarilh causi* 
tlie annihilatii.n of the 'iibstancc; thus liow could thi' be manifested 
by the entrance of the : f i r e- gi t '» m ' 'I'he di'appcaraiice of 
colour Ac. ill cttcct-sub'laiiccs, is imK' scon in con'e(|iicncc ol the 
disappearance oi- tlic aliode; and. on the other hand, their origi- 
nation i' 'ecu niercli as a conseipicncc of tlic (|iiaiities of the causes 
[i. e. ot the cnnipo!i(‘ut jiartsi, 'I'hcreforc the origination and anni- 

- I iit dhl : ' b. 

-I liEi'p Iptuik ii ]. IK $ 

' Ct. llL'K' l.HJuk 11 ]>. Itij, 
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liilatioii 111' cnluiir At-, ramiot l>e the result ol the eonjuiietiou between 
tlie j)(jt aN ail ag-'ivii’jite^ and the tire. ' Xaiuelyb. 

'ilie eoloiii' Xc. ul the put unly dbappear tliroupli the disap- 
[learanee ul the abode; 

bee:in-'e they are eoluuis, ta'?te>, •'iiieils. tuiielie.-' belonging 
to ail eti'ert-^ub'-tanee; 

like the colour i!te. ot a pot, which i^ destroyed by 
the blow of a hainnier. 

And siuiilailt : 

The culonv Xc. of the pot originate from the rpialitics of 
the cause- [i. e. the con-tituetit partsl; 

because they are colour Arc. of ed'ect-sulistanccs; 
like the colour of ;i ])iece of cloth. 

Moreover formerly fi. e. liefore the iutiuence of the the], there 
twisted looseness between the parts, but now hardness is perceived. 
And looseness and hardness cannot enter one abode, just as little , 
as iwdaiin and ahhhjhnin, because they are mutually opposed; there- 
fore when the previous aggregate is dissolved, then another aggre- 
g!ite is burn. If so. the aunihilation of the old substance Aakes 
jilace; owing to the annihilation of its causes, and the origination 
of the new sulistauce owing to tlie existence of its cause?: thu? 
there is continiuitioii yncatUfJudd--, and the recognition Tot the Irsked 
pot as similar to the pot of clay] has the general notion for its 
object, as is also the case with reference to a tii’c [_through which 
a regular current of sparks go'cs on] A'c. Also the perception ol 
every continuation {itca^tha') take- place in conseipieace ot the 
gradual disappeai'ance of an effect which really disajipears; for a 
])ot i- not brought a'oout l)y a diirect gathering ol atoms; so that 
on the separation of tlie atoms [the poij would disa[)pear immedi- 
atelv, but it is ludught about by the intermediance of double 
atoms Ac. And a- long as [the aggregate: which is slowly lieing 
aunihilateil successively through the annihilation of double, three- 
fold Ac. atoms, vea particles of innumerable parts — all that time 
our perception goes still on. In one part the old portions are 
decating; in another, new portion- are lieing originated in their 
place fin the place of such old portioiisj by atoms already pos- 
sessing [([ualities] originated by burning, and this tlmmgh the series 
of double atoms Ac. (.’onsequently we see baked and unbaked 
portions; and wlieii by the annihilation of other portion- the former 
aggregate enters into a slate of decay . then in the 

next moment owing to the origination ol new portions the origi- 
nation of the new aggregate will take place together with the 
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niiailiilatu)!! (4 iii,' i4il a^urt-uale, thu- tlici't- uimitl In- a ^tnaiiilikf 

niniiV part' a.' tlk-rc hi tin- aid put. -..i iii,ni\ will ilu-ia da 

to art'actaata tha iiaw oua; aiiil iha 'aUK’ avtcutiou and luidtituda 
will t)a jtrc'aircd. 

I'ui' tha ’pa>'ap;a raluali toUoW' anci wlnali lui it- a!win'dit\ 

i' not worth traii'latinp' . '4', a patallal p:i''ii-- in riia \’aiai-^ika 
I pn'kara on 1, (i rnni'i p. O I . am! haia tha axphiuai ion 

of the --iniilur '/r/Vr/z-tlieorv p. 

vl 5 . (•■ml icilh q(’illitii’s ns A'a. 

X\ a_\a-kaiidal! ip. 1 i 3 1. 

i’iinapaktriii , : Tlji-t; notion Ac. niin.dieri lum aulour Aa. a' it- 
oliject. 

; Siddliantiip : X'u, i)ecau>c there i' a di'^'iinihuity in t!ie<e untion>. 
For Af vou were ri'dir"!, tlii' notion ! of nund'ar . tlie colour 

"of the ohjectl O' it> cait'e. would he i e\[)re^'<ed h.y word> as < hUic, 
tallow ix'a. and nut Jiy : one, two A'c. 

Fu! vapak.^in'! : Let im tiicu say: it i.' without ohjeat. heeaii'-a 
there is n.o other olpect '(;hjeative cxi^teiua j than colour L eta. 

Siddhriiitin'’ : F'lOiu wlia" doe> this peanli.ir li'oin ..oua, two. 
rhraa A'c.” : wliial: exi-t' iti it _iii rirtt ohjcctira c.xi'tance]. ori^iiiatar 

Pnr\apa!>in : If I an^War. Ir.)!’! tlio lipeiiiiig of tin caisanfi" 
ninpie>'ioU'; ii.xad in the n!r/ijnrji('i,!ii.-' 

Sitldhilulio ■ : Tiiah forio , of exi'-rellcci H' luiienc"’ must have 
the s.ime origin. For thera i' no differance whataver, caimad hy 
paraaptionaL impi'e'sion . of thi.' j_l)luane's wlieii brought umlar 
tha raaau of kllo\^ladg■a, ;iiid. the form ..miml)er’' ; l)y w hiah i (Ulfe- 
ranaa , wa c oidd daaiila timt oua L horn fium the (jhjcct and the 
other is iii.t. 

Farr npiik-^m : Hut if 1 'lioiild aii.'W'ar-. thi' diffarenca axi-A', 
tor t!:a rd.-rirn hiaau(>-.'h is not mistaken . and tha n/vz/vt eundiai- i> 
umi-ust'.vorTii\-. 

; Sididiaiif m ! : 'I'lii' i- without value. For ihere is no |>roof in this 


‘ i ‘ffhii ili' '"111 ii^s. *it i..ir i»i .it’ll iitijivi -•'imi'- Tr. tlic Iiu-Mhi-slii 

tlio.ipy U Lit 111 AAA '! til, it ;i tiiaiL' titi-r'-K llii I-I il- lllllr's. i. ;1. lii'l't.' 

]». -iTn ttii'l 

jt. 

!^1' F'i't'IF' t* ill' Ifllil .fA f/,/ uontiu!-. nriiriliallv ■ I'Mlll . I‘t it jtnu-i'j.t rj. inA’A 
Inntk I !•- -suit 
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cast' I namely on rhe hasi.-, of you;- tlieory uf ca-’ici/iai and alai/aci- 
/'/hIjui' ilial tlie ■h'r'h'n i)!ueness i'< nut nu'tukeii. There i.- no eon.iir- 
niation an\o\lieiv in riii> respect. heciUise these ,T7/v7/v7sj are deiined 
a-; siiiyle inrelleelioii'i and are monienraiy. For this reiison neither 
is (ii’fhdl.i-'iiin ![)raelieal eiiicieney) po'sihle. Xor can there ari'C a 
similaiit\ of t!u‘ ilharu^ -iilisi-tinii- in foruier and later intellections, 
in as far as all intellections without excejition liave only to (hj 
with their respective ri',-iirri<: anil only such siniilariTvi could 
estahlish a coiitirinarion , since this requires the perception of a series 
of similar to the one dii (picsrlunl. .Moreover, since some- 

times the perception of disMiuilai rilrirn^ must arise, we eauiiot 
always have the perception of siniilar okru-rn. — X'either is the 
trustworthiness of the nlnrn blueness proved by its origination 
from the object. Eecause. if the uiqect is not cognised Iji. e. in 
case you consistently accept the v>j7irii/acflda \. then it is not allowed 
to atiirm that it, fthe rikfinn, is etlected [by the object]: and be- 
cause, Oil the other hand, if the object is 'accepted to be i cogmised 
by another source fthau by your r/kr/ras, namely by clii’ect percep- 
tion], then the hypothesis of nknrnii becomes useless. [In otlier 
words], on the basis of tlie theuiy tliat the object is proved b\ 
the manifestation of the dkarm. the oliject is ju’oved by the mani- 
festation of a trustwortliy ulUra-. and in case rvou accept the exis- 
tence of] the object as imincdiatelv certain, the trustworthiness of 
the filTirn^ is proved by ascertaining that this \jil'iirri\ is etlected 
i by that]. In this way [the t w o p r o o fsj s ii p p o s e e a c h o t h e r 
[(t/i_jO/ii/r//jei'>^ifcaiii)- Similarly as in the case of the Rk'lra-. blue- 
ness, so we eannot contradict the nkriru-. number, wliieli falls within 
the reacli of knowledge [i. e. in as far as it is of a subjective 
natnrel. Nor is it possible to refute it by going [with our percep- 
tion] into the tiling [itself]; likewise s.uch a penetration would be 
dillicult in the ca<e of blueness &'C., since these [objective facts] 
are separated [from our soul] In their innate nature [i. e. all our 
knowledge of things is relative and never absolutely adequate]; 
therefore the manifestation of mere rihriras governs all [our know- 
ledge]; otherwise sometimes it would not be born from an object, 
and sometimes it would be: and so there would be no proof for 
[facts siicli as] blue Ne. 

rPrirva])aksin] ; If I should an&wer: in the ea^e of the not-bcing of 
an external object, we eannot logienllv expect that the ripening of 
which | ripening] depemls for its origin merely on tlu' series 
{mntrina) of these [r(7.sY////7sj, would take jilace at and during a 
certain time — therefore since such a temporal character is not 
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])Li'sil>k- liir an nlrirn- lilm-iit'-;- . Ac. wliich tnlyinalc-; iiiily tVoiii tliat 
'-ihilFhin . \vc iua\ acccpi . the >uj)p<)'.itinii liial l)luciu''^ aiul such- 
like I’aci" cxi^r imlcpciuliMitly iVciu us'. 

Sklilhaiitin ■ Aii aiiNinu at aiul tliifiiiu: a certain time would 
neither take place t'or nl:,irr.> siieli as one, two, three, unless thi-v 
were ii.isial on extianal ihiuo', theret’orc similarh an olpectitc 
nuiiihcr mimt he accepted, siiH-e the wax of occuri'ence w the same 
in hoth ca'cs. 


'2 0 . / ireNih/ii and. - I iresz/a 
'an eg^rC'Aon in the discus'ioii of drilcii). 

\\aya-kandalT p. llti 1. rlS. 

The intellection ..two ohjects” must he preceded hy the 
intellection cuncerning dre-sana (ehavaeteriser) : 

because it is a characterised [^cirisfa) intellection; 

like the intellection about [a matt] carrying a stick. 

And thus xvheii the intellection concerning the cpiality [..two"^ 
is proved, then the precedence of the intellection about the c/Vc-sft//^? 
‘^sc. about ..twoness”' may be inferred from the fact that [the 
intellection concerning the quality] is an intellection about a cirida. 

Those, liowever, who proclaim the characterise!' and the thing 
characterised to be contained in one intellection, will tind a ditli- 
culty with [the notion! ..fragrant sandal", for the eye has not the 
sinell for object, mu' does the olfactory sense comprehend the object, 
'i'hei'efore the grasping of the relation does not take place by these 
two, since the grasping of the relation is dependent on the grasping 
ot that which bears the relation, by means of both [sense-organs!. 

A)bjectionj ; Some people propose the folloxving: .,.lust as rccog- 
nitive perce[)tion . born from latent impression {mmsl-ard) and sense- 
organ, has the anterior and the posterior for objects, since these 
two factors are capable of that, so will this [notion: ,, fragrant 
sandal 'j, born from eye and olfactory sense when united, be the 
object of both, since these txx'o factors are capable of that. 

[ Siddhantin] : This is not any better, as [the notion ,, fragrant 
samlar j i-~ indivisible. If the intellection were to possess parts, 
then one portion wmild be originated by the olfactory organ, the 
other by the e\e, this distinction would be logical. Hut if the 
notion in (piestion, effected by both [organs] as one and indivisible, 
grasps !)oth the smell and the object, then the smell would apper- 
tain to the eye, and th<' object (thus would be the absurd conse- 
quence) wo\ild be ail object of the olfactory oi'gan,; since to be 
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gi':isp<.'il l»y a certain seii-e-orgaii mean-' to be tlic object of the 
intellection produced b\ it. Xeitlier can the inteiaial organ, iiitini- 
iiesimal a.s it i>. abide in both organs at the same tune. 

'I'lins after the smell l)eing com])rehended bv the olfactory organ, 
the eye. as.sistcd by this comprelien-ion , originates the intellection 
concerning the clccHya , l^aji intellection | which has merely the cire><>j(i 
for its objective base. This must he acknowledged lyv you, even 
against your wish. And if this is .so, tlien the following arguraen- 
tiition has force for other intellections concerning things characterised : 
That intellection concerning the ciri’-v/cr {wVuAv is the topic 
of our dispute), has merely the cire-v/a for its objective base; 
because it is an intellection concerning a rlve^iju, whilst 
at the same time it is a perceptional [notioul : 
like the intellection ,, fragrant”, 

j 'I'he addition! ..whilst at the .same time it is perceptional”, is 
made for the purport of distinguishing it {ci/acavcheda') from pro- 
ha ntial intellection [JaiTtgUidia jnrinaui). 

^Opponent] : But if the innate nature of the substance were the 
objective base of the intellection concerning the vU;cs<i/(t. then this 
notion would also arise, wlien a dre-iai/a is lacking. But since the 
i-ire-ytiia gives rise [to this notionh so, when the cicemna is lacking, 
no intellection about a cice-v/a can arise. The notion which would 
arise, namely, would not differ from the notion of the innate nature 
of the object, because another kind of intellection will not arise 
without another kind of object. 

fSiddhantin] : Xo. jyoii are wrongl. for we agree [with that 
which you adduce, Init not with your conclusion], AA c do not 

assert the innate nature of the object as such to be the base of 

the intellection concerning the r/ye-syr/, but the characterised [innate 
nature]. 'I’hat condition of being characterised , surpassing the innate 
nature (pta tabs, which manifests itself in the intellection ..[this 
man] carrying a stick”, is not sim])ly the notion of the man as 

such; and neither of the possession of conjunction with the stick. 

Xhimely in the notion : ..[the man] with the stick” we become 
conscious of a man who is different from other [men] ; and this 
attributeness of the stick is that which differences. Therefore it is 
taught: r/yc-sr/z/fl/p n/ai'accJiedakaiii , i. e. the charaeteriser is a factor 
of distinction, 'fhe stick, namely, whilst causing the assigning of 
its attributeness with reference to the man, distinguishes him from 
another. 


The following is the difference [between a cireijaiKi and an] 
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I'jjiihtisdiNi ’). 'I'lu' I'p/ilfils/nia ilistiiigui-'lies, but dors not give rise 
to the notion of its being an iipa-snrjdiia (an attribute, or something 
snbordinarx'l. for whereas in the expression the stick is 

conceived as an iipiisarjaua to the man. we do not eoiieeive ..the 
twined locks of hair ’’ as an ii/,(tsarjana with reference to the a>cetie. 
in an expression as ..the ascetic with the twisted hairs {jntnhhh 
hlDdmli . 'I'lie stick, in the brst instance, is secondary, and the 
man [)rimarv. in accordance witli the snrplns or non-snrplns of 
enjoyment in the practical ctticiency. 

i Opponent^ ; But is then this relation of ficemtja and cice>tpa 
not of a reflective kind {ajjeJ,'siI>a) and therefore unreal? 

Siddhantinj: But do yon not .see that verlial usage with refe- 
lence to doer, act. Ac. is botli reflective and real? This has been 
exten>ivel\ explained in the gloss on the Sampra/ia. 

27. General proof for dnallfp.-) 

Xyaya-kandalT p. 12:2 1. 22: 

! Vijnanavadinj : Why I This whole explanation f)f the originating 
A'c. of duality is wrong, as there is no proof for the existence [of 
dualityj, 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: the intellection: ,.two” is a proof? 

[MjhanavadinJ: Xo, it is not; as a (juality of ,.seizable”-ness 
does not exist. For an object, which would be seizal)le by know- 
ledge, is either originating or not originating. In both cases an 
impossibility arises, as the non-originating thing is not, and the 
originating thing does not pos.sess continuance. 

Opponent]: If I should answer-, the past thing is scizable by 
knowledge, because it can.ses this [knowledge]? 

[\ ijhanavadin] : X'o, since the fact that the thing apjvears as 
present refutes it; moreover, the unwished-for conscajnence 
would l)e that the organs of sense are scizal)le as well [and accor- 
ding to general opinion the sense-organ itself is at~uulrii/a, bevond 
tlie reach of sense], 

[Opponent]: If I shoidd answer: The innate nature of a thing, 


<. >:oiii\i;\ . iiuitimi hen- i>i thu ill tlic iioticms i unit 

Hot unit'- I I. .11-. Pi rh.ip. wr iini-it imilcrMtaiid it as tiilti'wv: .Vscrtics, tit liii-t Cnaiti- 
ii rotif aii'l lure \vi' must i-cmf-mlifr tliat Cndhara liiiusidf was a (.'ivaita -- 
tw i-f.-d loi'k^ ot hair. An csiti-ts-.iiui thi-i-i-turo , like ,.aii asi-etie iiitli twi^trd loi Ics i,t' 

h.iii' roiild 111- roirijitinil wifil ..white snow" ill as far as it e.xjire-'es expliiiflv that w hieh 

is already enntaineil lu the main notion. 

-) Ct. here hook IV seetion VII tahles A. B & £. 
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[which nature is] brought al)out l)y the totality of its causes, is 
such, that it alone is seizable, though there is no dissimilarity in 
respect to causation [between the things and the sense-organs]; but 
that the sense-organs Ac. arc not seizable. Further the appearance 
of present time has reference to the immediately following moment 
[i. e. the interval in time between the acting of the object upon 
us and our perception of the object is oidy one moment; and thus, 
being so short mav l)e neglected |. 

[Yijnana\adin] : Hut again, what do you understand by the seiza- 
bleness of a thing. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer; Its being the cause of knowledge? 

[Vijnanavadin] ; Again the consecpience would be the seizableness 
of the sense-organ as well. I'or there is no dissimilarity between 
this [and the object] in reference to mere causation. 

[Opponent]; If I should answer: the self-manifestation of know- 
ledge means the seizableness of the other, [of the thing]? 

[Vijnanavadin]' 'I'he manifestation of the essential nature of the 
one, is the seizableness of the other! 'I'ndy this is more than clear! 

[Opponent]: No, it is clear; for we must not examine any further 
the innate nature [of things]. Knowledge then possesses as its 
essential nature the grasping of the object. Therefore, the manifes- 
tation of its essential nature is the seizing of the object. And that 
[particular knowledge] which is born from a thing, is the seizing 
ot this seltsame thing, and not of any thing indetinitelv; therefore, 
no alipramJtgn (to wide an applicability) takes place. 

[Vijhanavadin] : Xo; because they are one thing. The being born, 
namely, from an object is the originating from an object-of-know- 
ledge. And this [originating] is om*, and it is not a quality of the 
knowledge and of the thing. So it will not determine the object. 
Knowledge, now, is not ja (|uality] of the object, .diice it is the 
quality of .something else. And the dill'ercntiated relation of the one 
as the seizer towards the other as the thing seizable, is established, 
because it [i. e. the above-mentioned originating of the knowledge 
from the object-of-knowledge] determines both , and because it does 
not determine one of the two members of the relation. Neither 
does causality with reference to knowh'dgt' I'xist in ])ast or future 
things, because they are not [now]. 

[Opponent]: If T should answer; the establishing of the relation 
between seizable and seizer results from the establishing of the 
relation between object and experiencer of the object? 

[Vijnanavadin]: No, [you are wrong], because there is no dilFerence 
[between the vi^aya-vmgi-hham and the gnlh/n-grrihaka-bJiava]. 

Verb. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. N. Reeks. DI. XVIII. N°. 2. 27 
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[Inserted remark by the authorj; Since the [opponent] is requested 
to mention the cause particularising both \^grali//a and grahal-a^, 
the wish of giving this for answer, clearly lies in each of the fol- 
lowing answers. 

[Opponent]; If I should say; the essential nature of knowledge 
is the state of seizing a particular object. 

rVijnanavadin] ; But when this essential nature of it [i. e. of 
knowledge] is again without a reason, then particularisation does 
not ensue. 

[Opponent]: But let it be said so [i. e. let us- use the term sva- 
for the purport of having a reason [to which we may refer]. 

[Vijnauavadin] : But why should we talk about such a svahhnva 
(innate nature); I do not see that it is different from tadutpatti 
(causal relation). 

[Opponent]; But it is said; that which effects knowledge, gives 
its own form to this knowledge; this [thing] is the perceivable of 
that; and nothing else, 'fhe form of the object is of necessity to 
be found again in the knowledge, because otherwise the mere intel- 
lection, void of form, would be equally related to all objects; and 
because, if the distinctions: „this [intellection relates] to a blue 
[object], that [intellection relates] to a yellow [object]” arc not 
[allowed], the conception of different objects would not exist. For 
this reason one says that trustworthy knowledge has the 

form of the object. And this [form of the object] which is of a 
particular nature, brings the knowledge into connection wdth the 
particular object; but the sense-organs Ac. which are [the] common 
[basis of all experience.s] do not possess this role. Therefore it is said: 

„[The form] moidds it [i. e. the buddhi, intellection] after the 
object, without losing its character as form of the object, 

..trustworthy knowledge, therefore, is the possessing the form of 
the thing to be known, in consequence of the thing’s penetration 
[into consciousness].” 

And elsew here it is said : 

,,The being conscious of it [of the thing] cannot be a mere state 
of our consciousness; for [consciousness] remains the same with 
reference to everything; but similarity of form i) penetrating it [i. e. 
intellection], will cause it to correspond [with the object].” 

[The problem of the alcara formulated and examined bv 
the \ ijilanavadin]; We answer to this as follows: Is either the object 


Krail ''Lli'n jX! Ifut ^ hni. 
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perceived by means of this form-possessing knowledge, or its form, 
or both? 

[Refutation of the last point]: To begin with the third 
point: not both, because we always l)ecome conscious of only one 
form: ,,this blue”. 

[Discussion of the fi r s t point]: The hypothesis that the 
object is perceived by knowledge, is not allowable, because the 
knowledge [about a thing] does not arise at the time of the exis-- 
fence of the individual nature of the thing, and because it is not 
fit that the past should ap[)ear in our knowledge as if it were the 
present. And if you would answer: „the Iscuin, if helped by sub- 
sidiaries of intellection, always appears as the j)resent”, then you 
show too great a contidence in, the maxims of a school, because 
that [i. e. the thing which has acted on consciousness] cannot be 
grasped by this [i. e. the present act of consciousness. - — What 
is here the reiison, that discriminative knowledge reveals to us one 
particular object, and not eveiy one? Because thei'e does not exist 
identity {tCaifitmiia) between iroth [knowledge and object]; and 
neither is causal relation {htclufjjatti) the reason for discrimination 
{a/avasf/ta) , j i. e. it does not show the ditference between object 
and sense-organ], as has been said. 

[Opponent]; If I should say: the fact of having a certain form 
is the reason for this fixation. 

[\ ijnanavadin] : Why then does the one blue-moment [i. e. the 
momentary state of consciousness, containing the notion of blue] 
not grasp another Idueness which has the same form as well? 

[Opponent]; If 1 should say: the function of grasper {grdliaka) 
is the innate nature of knowledge oidv, but not of the thing? 

[Vijhanavadiii] : Even then one intellection „blue” would bear 
on all moments of blue, because [these /-.sr/y/^s ] do not differ from 
one another as to this form. 

[Opponent]: The function of the grasped only belongs to the 
thing-moment {nrl/ia-kmua), which causes itself [i. e. its correspon- 
dent notion in the mind] to arise by means of causality {fadnfpatti) 
and similarity of form {sdri/ppa). 

[Vijnanavadin ]: Then also the perceival)leness {(/rd/it/afca) of sense- 
organ and of the ■^aiiia/iantdra-prafpaiia [i. e. the immediatelv pre- 
cedent contents of consciousness | would come in, as knowledge arises 
also thi-ough them. And indeed this rightly bears a similaritv of 
form [to these two], scil.: [1] the being particularly directed towards 
the grasping of an object, and [2] the possessing of the character 
of consciousness {bodia). 


27 * 
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[Op])oiieiit] : But we mean ; The two similarities [which you inen- 
tionl ; that between intellection and sense-organ , namely their being 
directed particularly towards the grasping of an object, and [2] that 
between an intellection and the snmanantara-praliiayn namely 
their character of consciousness, are common to all cognitions. But 
the similarity in form to the object is special [for one cognition], 
becau'e the form of blue occurs in the intellection „blue’’ which 
itself has arisen from [the objective] blue. And the property which 
is special, is determinating, and in consequence of this distinction 
it happens that the cognition grasps the object, and does not grasp 
the sense-oi'gan and the sainanaiilarn-pralyaya. 

[Vijhanavadiu] : Neither does this hold good, because the unwished- 
for consecpience would be that [intellection] would grasp the -saman- 
anfara-pratyaya which has the same obje<'t. 

[Opponent]: That which causes the form of blueness &c. to arise 
in the cognition, is the perceivable of this [cognition], but the 
form of blueness Am. does not originate, in the streamlike cognition, 
from the sainancaitara-pralyaya-, but from the object. For we find 
the adequateness, of this in all cases where it [the „forni of blue- 
ness'' in the mind] arises, according to agreement and contrariety. 

[Vijuanavadin]; If I should say: [I believe the mmanantarn- 
prnlynya to be the cause of tiie intellection], because conscious- 
ness {hodha) is found to be adequate, wherever the form of „con- 
scious’" arises. 

[Opponent]: The seizable is that which projects the form of blue 
&C. [on the mind]; therefore „this” [the foi-m in the mind] is the 
indication of ,,that” [the object], -) and not of anything ad libitum. 
The restricted innate nature of the seizableness is that which deter- 
minates it. If so, the determination results from the determinated 
character of the innate nature. Knowledge, namely, when origi- 
nating, can be described as the becoming conscious of an object 
determinated by its effecting complex. And similarly the object is 
subjected to this becoming conscious {redyatod) by the determinated 
character of its innate nature of vedyatoa, but sense-organs are 
not such. 

[Vijuanavadin]: Then the form {rikara) is no factor. For the act 
of cutting has not the form of the tree, by which [form] this 
[act] would get connected witli the tree and not with the axe: 
but the innate nature of the [act of cutting] and the tree arc such 


1) Cf. X S. II Ji. 103 ,1. 122. 

~) Head; tn-oju. 
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that it [the cutting] is determinated there, and not elsewhere. 
,/l’his” is the act of being conscious of „that”, also this discrimina- 
tion {ct/aca-sthu) has only the appearance as condition; therefore the 
aJiura is not required. 

[Discussion of the second point: Yijhanavadin] : But , 
[perhaps you may suggest]: „we do not become conscious of the 
object, but onlv of its form, by means of form-possessing cogni- 
tion?” Then the existence of the object cannot be proved; neither 
is there ar seizing {(jrahana) of the object, nor an apprehension [of 
its perception] {adhyavasUyu). Reflection {cUiulpci), namely, is quite 
out of the question; for although reflection really has the compa- 
rison [of two aims, of two desires &c.] for its function, it abandons 
this original •function in those cases where sensation takes place, 
because of its immediate following after this perception; then on 
receiving the activity of an[other] factor [as an auxiliary], it makes 
the object manifested. But where sensation does not take place, 
there reflection is poweiless, because the factor is lacking. 

[Opponent]; If I should say: The form of the intellection, which 
ascertains a cause resembling itself, is a proof for the existence of 
the thing? 

[Vijhanavadin]: How then does an exterior object, project a 
material form [on our mind]? What does this word tend to? There- 
fore [let us concede;] no material semblance SjdhUsa, i. e. akara, 
form] of itself is effected by the object in the cognition. And where 
it is thus obstructed in one respect, [namely witli i-eference to 
materiality], it is neither possible in several respects. But the [mental] 
form, not originated from an object, exists now and again by some 
cause or other [in our mind], it is truly experienced, [although] 
not existing; similarly another [mentid] form will exist and will 
be truly experienced, [although] not existing. Neither is in your 
theory of akarm the distinction between ti'uth and falsity of the 
cognition-forms easy; this has been pretty well found out. More- 
over, the form of consciousness frames then a resembling object as 
the cause, when it is understood that the cause is of such a form 
as belongs to consciousness. But even when an object gets to be 
known ^), such a notion [of similarity between our sensation and 
the exterior object] does not arise, because the ascertainment of 
causality and similarity would depend on the grasping of both. 
Thus the proof for the existence of the object does not arise from 


1) Read: mv. 

") Read: arthasya ciinweilyulvi;. 
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the rmental ; tbriii, and cunsequently neither dne.s the [proof for the1 
cansalitv. So then causality cannot he a definition of seizableness 
\ firnli iiiitc(i). Xeitlier i> the [thingXJ ean-^ality capable of projecting 
it-; form I on onr mind Therefore it i.s\velt<aid: there is nothing 
el.se which can be c.xperienced [by ns] than intellection, because 
seizableness cannot be detined. I'or the same reason an object, apart 
frc.mi eon'iiition, does not e.xist. 

Opponent,: And if the solid [object] does not reveal itself, 
then neither do we become conscious of soniething else which reveals 
it, because we always become conscious of only one form [such as 
,,this blue’' 

A’ijhanavadin 15ut there is such a revealcr, and this, if not 
apparent itself, would not reveal an object which pcSsesses a not- 
revealing innate natui'e. 

That which has an unapparent manifestation , is itself 
nnapparent ; 

like an object hidden by a hut Ac.; 

and the exterior object has a manifestation un- 
apparent to another. 

Similarly: that which reveals [something] to another, does not want 
another exemplar of its class in order to reveal itself; 
like a lamp; 

and knowledge reveals [things] to another [scil. 
to human soul |. 

Therefore only consciousness {hodha) which becomes apparent itself, 
reveals objects-, so we do not wander from sound reasoning. 

If so, then there would be identity of the thing known and 
the kiKjwer, as between the omniscient and that which is not omni- 
scient, because of the regular occurrence of simultaneous perception. 
The not regular, [only accitleiital] occurrence of simultaneous per- 
ception is the pervader {c^dpala) of dilference (non-identity); 

because a regular occurrence of perception at the same time 
does not take place with reference to blue and yellow; 
and the regular occurrence of simultaneous perception is repugnant 
to the only accidental occurrence of simultaneous perception. 

Ergo: the regular occurence — which is excluded from the only 
accidental occurrence and consequently from [the existence of] diffe- 
rence, because we meet here with a contradiction to the [)ervader — 
j-ests upon identity. Thus we have here a praHhandha-isiddlil (an 
inference by means of „ obstruction”). 

And you may not argue; the word saha (in mhopalamhlia) means 
comradeship as well as simultaneity; and in consequence of the 
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difference of these two [word-meanings], the fallacy, called vyupyatcad 
vin/ddJta, creeps in; because we have to accept [in both premises] 
,,illusionarv co-existence” as the differencer of the probans. For also 
in the case of the double moon, [which is] one of [our common] 
examples, the co-existence is illusionarv, and not real, since there 
is only one moon. 

[Opponent]; If I sliould say: the consciousness-moment of omni- 
science perceives all living being simultaneously wdth its own self; 
still they are non-identical with the omniscience-cognition. So the 
fallacy, called (uiail-riafika , creeps in. 

[Vij liana vadin]; No, because this is not the rule. When the 
simultaneous perception of two facts takes place in respect to Jcsana%, 
then this [simultaneous perception] follows the rule [which I mean], 
because two k-sa//as, cannot be perceived again apart from each 
other. But I do not mean a ride for simultaneous perception with 
reference to [moment-Jseries. And there is not a perception at the 
same time, of the omniscient-series with another conscience-series, 
since the oinnibcient may abide at a certain moment only in its 
own self. And then the omniscient does not become [by that] a 
non-omniscient, because his capability still exists, just as a cook 
[remains a cook], although he is not cooking. 

That which is cognised by a cpgnition, does not differ from this 
cognition ; 

as the .,self” of a cognition [i. e. as the self-cognition which 
is attached to any cognition], does not differ [from this cognition]; 
and blue Ac. are cognised [by cognitions]. 

For suppose that there was non-identity, then it [the object] could 
not be known by the cognition, because identity, which is the 
reason for the constant relation, would not exist, and causal rela- 
tion cannot fix such a relation, in as far as too wide an applica- 
bility {a/iprasaTiya) would creep in, scil. that one thing, not con- 
nected with another, would still be cognisable by this. Therefore 
since we do not become awmre of the pervading {i:yapakd) relation 
(reason for the constant rule) in the case of difference, cognisability, 
excluded from difference (as c'vpalm), will be [logicallyj-pervaded 
by non-difference. Thus runs the proof by means of ,, obstruction” 
for the probans. By this [argumentation] we have also shown the 
identity of the [cognition-]form „Fgo” and cognition. And as for 
the appearance of the seizable, the seizer and the act of consciousness. 


1) A monient-seric'i in Buddhistic terminology corresponds witli the aiman in Vaicesika 
expression." 
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as separate, [on wliicli you i):ise your tlieor\[|, this is [simply] au 
illusion like the appearance ot‘ twoness in one moon. Also here 
the cause i.'; the vn-'sunu [i. e. an impression in the mind wliich is 
given over Ity one moment to the next moment, like odour from 
one thing to anotlieVi of ditferenee, a vamnn withoiit Ijeginning 
and with an uninterrupted cour>e. — As has Ireen said [I)y 
DuAinrAKlKTlj: 

,, Multiplicity i> niereiv! perceived hy erroneous cognition , as in 
the moon whicli i> exempt of duality.” 

OpponentJ; But granted tluit the exterior [ohject] does not exi.st, 
what then is the eau^e of tlie intellection which [often] arises and 
])o.ssesses the form „l)lue” A'C. As has been said: [There is] an 
intellection about the thing, it possesses the form of this; this 
rintelloction^ now, having the form for ditferencer, does it take its 
origin from the exterior [thing] or from elsewhere? This question 
deserves e.xaminution.” 

j Vijhauavadin] : [1 in my turn ask:] granted that the exterior 
[thing] exists, what then is the cause of this [cognition]? 

[Opponent]: If I should say: the object, such as blue A'c. 

[Vijhauavadin]: But this is not seen, because the olq’ect transcends 
the senses. 

[Opponent!: If I should sa\ : it must be inferred from the mani- 
foldness of tile effects. 

[Vijhaiia\adin h Let us accept then a manifoldness of power in 
the saindiiuiitarii-prutyaiia which is seen ! in opposition to the object 
which is really not seen]. Also the manifoldness of form {ahara) in 
onr consciousness during sleep, is in accordance with this; because 
here is no question of a capability of objects, located at different 
places and times, in as far as they do not exist. 

[Opponent]: Then the notion of variegatedness (manifoldness) 
would not exist; because from the oneness of intellection would 
ensue the oneness of that which is not differentiated from it; and 
because, if the intellections differed from one another in respect to 
their forms, each of these intellections would be fixed only bv its 
own tbrm: and because a seizer of their forms, apart from those 
[intelleetionsj, would not exist. 

[Vijfmnavadin] ; We answer to this; in the first place, it cannot 
be said that the variegated colour does not ajipear; for this is 
contradicted by consciousness. But the material {jcujn) is unfit to 
become rnanitested. Therefore this [variegated] colour has cognition 
as its essence. And no multiplicity in the intellection [originates] 
here from the multiplicity in the forms, bacause the variegated 
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colour, which is one, does not possess a iimltiplicity of ,, forms”. 
And so as there is one form of bine, wliich has „hlue” for its 
innate nature, so the one variegated ness has a form which has 
,, variegatedness” for its innate nature. And the intellection, active 
with reference to this [variegated ness], which is identical with [the 
intellection] itself, is active or not active with reference to the 
entire [variegated ness], but is nut active [or inactive] with reference 
to a part of it, because it is without parts. For those parts which 
seem to be different from each <4her, are not the variegated colour. 
So there is not the slightest difticultv. 

[Opponent]; The form „ material” {sfli'la = jada) may be proved 
in a similar way. 

[Vijfianavadin]: An aggregate which is one and of a material 
nature, does not e.vist, because plurality would be the consecpreuce 
of its consisting of several parts. 

Some say: the form of the intellection, as occurring in one intel- 
lection, is one and of a material nature, thus the contiadietion 
between the movement [of the part] and the [simultaneous] rest 
[of the whole] may be rejected [with reference to transcendental 
nature] [as being merely] a contradiction in human consciousness.-) 

Others, however, say: the form of the intellection , appearing in 
consequence of a .beginningless camna , does not allow any exami- 
nation; truth (reality) is folsity. Namely; 

that which is pratyai/a (notion) does not pos>ess an exterior 
foundation: 

like the notions in steep and suchlike [conditions of con- 
sciousness]. 

This prafijaija of the waking man, is a pillar Ac. Their lack of 
foundation is seen in sleep Ac., for there tliey are connected with 
notional nature; the innate nature of the notion of the waking man 
is also notionality. And if it would abandon its buselesness ijiird- 
lambanafca). then it would give up its innate nature likewise. 

[Opponent]: Fut suppo.se that all notions were [objectively] base- 
less, theji the notions [occurring in our argumentations], such as 
the ditarmin (or pak-yt), the probans, the example Ac. would be 
baseless, and in consequence of the non-existence of the dhannin, the 
probans Ac., we could not go in for inference. But on the other 
hand, when they ])ossc.ss an [objective] basis, then we can make use 
of these [notions] for this purport. 

1) Cf. Xyaya-kaiulali p. 41 1. 12 

2) ibidem ji. 41 1. 24 &c. 

•■'i Cf. here bonk lY sectimi YIT table A, fiwt pa-^sage. 
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[4^ijuanava(liii]: Not tlius. Because these [notions], wliioh have no 
exterial foundation, are causes for our inferences, simply in as far 
tis thev are acts of consciousness. For we see tliat knowledge arises 
from uot-knowledge, as for instance the understanding of words 
from the written characters. 

j Opponent]: But the lines lVc. [which form the written characters 
and] which make the words known to us, are existing according 
to their innate nature. 

[Vijiianavadiu]; Indeed they are; but they are not informative 
by this characteristic [as l>eing existent], but they are such in conse- 
quence of the ])rojection {adh//rirojja = vpaptavci) of the form „l'a, 
•Jiha, ,y«]” Ac. and for this reason they are not unfit for the etfect 
[scil. for information]. 

— Thus the short exposition of the purvapaksa. 

[Yaicesika]: 'I’hat which has been said [Iw you] „duality of seizer 
and seizable does not exist], because no definition of the 
seizable can be given”') — this is not sufficient for proving 
the non-existence of objects. For the exterior object would not be 
seizable, and neither its non-existence, in as far as non-existence 
of seizing takes place in consequence of a debarment [from our 
perception] by innate nature, as in the case of a spirit etc. 

[Vijnanavadin]: If I should say: [the ditFerence, made between 
the existence and non-existence of a thing, is reasonable; for:] non- 
existence is proved by not-seizing, should [the object, 'if existent,] 
have allowed our seizing. 

[Vaicesika]: But how, again, is the pogyuta (the fitness for being 
seized) of the thing, ascertained? For its seizing has never taken 
place. And if it had, then the seizable would no longer be inde- 
finable. Aloreover the [act of] seizing is based on the seizer and 
the seizing intellection is founded in its own self; and merelv 
from this follows the seizableness -) of that which is different from 
[i. e. exterior to] it; and to say: „this not grasping follows from 
the non-existing of the seizable”, is a sadhyrivkida (= sndhyasama) ^). 
Moreover I Ijeg you to answer the following question : what seiza- 
bleness belongs to the form of the intellection? For [lly] [this form] 
is not the cause of the intellection; because it is not separated 
from, [i. e. because in a certain way it is identical with] the 
intellection. ^Neither [21y] does this form foundate an[othei'] form. 


1) Cf. Ny. Kand. 122, 21. 

-) Read: arijusyo firainjntd. 

3) Cf. Gaiit. Sutra I, 2, 8. 
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because we do not experience such a duplicate of forms. Neither 
[Sly] supposing that [the form is] the essence of the intellection, 
[do we get a definition of] seizableness. because we do not seize 
[this form] during the state of deep sleep, although, if being 
identical with intellection [i. e. with ,, state of consciousness” in 
general], it would also go on then, like the series of intellections; 
[during sleep, namely, the series of intellections goes on, but deprived 
of form, whilst the intellections of our waking state possess form], 

[Vijnanavadiu]; If I shoidd say: the state of appaiition in general 
is the seizableness of the form? 

[Vaicesika]; But what is this apparition of the form? 

[Vijnanavadiu]: If I should answer: the arising of the possibility 
of different 'condnct: abandoning, [taking up, and being indifferent], 
[which conduct is] based on intellection? 

[Vaicesika]: But this itossibility is just that to which the e.xterior 
object gives rise. Namely, when people have a notion harmonising 
[with the object], then they accept, reject or are indifferent with 
reference to this exterior object, but not with reference to anything 
else: to a mental form {rd-ara). Thus your proposition, that the 
seizable cannot be defined, is unproved. 

[Vijnanavadiu]: If I should ask: how is the possibility of 
the conduct of one thing [namely, of the human person], 
brought about b y the a r i s i n g o f a n o t h e r t h i n g [namely, 
of the exterior thing]? 

[Vaicesika]: Because [the latter thing] shows an innate nature 
which corresponds to a certain conduct towards that object, in 
accordance with the complex of causes of its innate nature. Thus 
your objection is not of much importance (/// ijat hiii cit). — By 
this we have also refuted [your argumentation which has to do 
with] cognisabilitv {veth/citva). For also when difference exists 
[between the cogniser and the cognisable], the cognisability will 
arise according to the fixed rule which is su])plicd by the complex 
of causes of the innate nature of cognition, because [in your argu- 
mentation] the exclusion [of the probans] from the vip(d-m is un- 
certain. — Also your thesis that the material^) is not capable of 
manifestation, [cannot be accepted; for it] is either a proof of that 
which does not want a proof {pidd/iasaJhaua) , namely in the case 
when you define [the material] as that which does not possess 
manifestation as its nature; or it is not admissable, namely in the 

p lieud iij}i'k'-niih’. 

2| Cf. Xy. Kaiid. lii;, iL'. 

3) Cf. Ny. Kaiid. 125, 16 and 127, 2. 
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case when you understaiul [the manifestation] as a contact [l)et\veen 
soul and object]. For such a royal edict; ,, there shall he no niani- 
lestatioii-contact of the material [and the soid7', nowhere exists. 
As tor the saying]: ,,The act of knowing stands and falls with 
the object to be known, as the act of cutting with the object to 
be cut' ^); also [here] the exclusion of the constant rule of the simul- 
taneous perception [as the prohans] from the ci/jn/isr/ is doubtful; 
because a constant rule of the simultaneous grasping of blue and 
the notion of blue, may be the result of the fact that [cognition] 
itselt and its counterpart [i. e. the ol)ject] are both cognisable by 
[one] intellection. 

[Vijuanavadin] ; If I should say ; since the exterior [thing] does 
not exist, knowledge is not the cogniser of something else. 

[Vaicesika] ; When it is proved that the exterior [thing] does 
not exist, then the exclusion of the probans from the vipuksa is 
proved ; and when this [exclusion] is proved , then this may serve 
as a probans for the non-existence of the cipakm, thus there is a 
mutual dependence [of propositions]. 

[Vijnanavadin] ; Let it be so, what does it matter? 

[Vaicesika]; Also the constancy of the simultaneous perception is 
not proved, for when we ])erceive an object as exterior [and express 
this t)y the words;] ,,this is blue”, then we do not [always] per- 
ceive the [mental] perception [itself] which is different [from the 
object]; [in other words; when we perceive an object, we do not 
ahvays reflect on our perception]. 

[Vijnanavadin]; If I should say. when it is proved that know- 
ledge cognises itself, then the constant rule of simultaneous percep- 
tion will be proved. 

[Vaicesika]; But how do you prove this self-cognition [of intel- 

[Vijuanavadin]: If I should say:-) 

that which makes apparent [other things], does not need 
any help for its own manifestation; 
like a lamp. 

[Vaicesika]; The use of a lamp lies in its warding off the 
darkness which abides in its place ; this work is done bv itself 
[without any help]; for that purport it does not require anything 
else, for such [an auxiliary] would be useless; but in view of its 
perception , it requires the eye [and the other factors of perception] ; 
thus the example is unsufficient for [proving] the probandum. 



1) Cf. Ky. Kami. 125, 21. 

2) The same argument has been used Isy. Kand. 125, 21, 
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[Vijimiiavadiii]: But I take tlie notion „intellection” in the 
sense of ,, power whieli inan^ests”, tliereforc it does not need any- 
thing else. 

[Vaicesika]: Then the fallacy, called asadhnrano hetuh , creeps 
in. — As to your argumentation ; 

that which has an nnapparent manifestation, is itself un- 
apparent , 

like a hidden object; 

here takes place non-apparency, mm-manifestation, of the hidden 
object; but not"-) in consequence of the non-apparency of the mani- 
festation, but simply of the non-existence of [the manifestation] 
itself. Thus [we meet here with the fallacy, called ci/fipfij-asuldlia. 

Also your argument: „because it [scil. the notion of blue A'c.] 
is a notion”,®) does not hold good; in as far as the example is 
fallackffe#. For also the notional states such as sleep, have, although 
created by imagination, [indirectly] an objective base, and are 
not confined [in their origination] to the soul, in as far as objects, 
enjoyed during waking state, appear to us then, owing to their 
latent impression [saml-fn-a), otherwise we could not explain the 
constancy of the arising of those [dream-notions] with reference to 
objects, seen, heard, experienced. 

iMoreover, when the e.sterior thing does not exist, how can we 
ever get a perception with dctined form [and ex})ressed in the words:] 
„this is blue”. 

[Vijilanavadin]: If I should say: this is a form of our con- 
sciousness {cijnaita). 

[Vaicesika]: Vo, [you are mistaken], because we have a cogni- 
tion of something existing outside our intellection. For should it 
be a mere form of our intellection, then the notion would be 
[expressed by the words:] ,.I am something blue”, but not [bv] 
„this is blue”. 

[Vijnanavadin] : If I should say. since the intellections differ one 
from another, the notion will belong to one, and the notion 
,,this blue” to another. 

» [Vaicesika]: [No], because the form {akfira) ,,Ego” is not con- 
stituted so as the forms „blue” Ac. are. Namely, that which is 
understood by one, as the Ego, is considered by another as the Tu. 

[Vijnanavadin]: The occurring of [the notion] „Ego” to the 
mind, takes place in the cognition of the self by the self. 


1) Xv. Kiiiiil. m.'i. 18 
-} Read; a;nv(Af(C(> 

3) Cf. Ny. Kand. 127, 12. 
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[Vaicesika]: Is then perhaps tlie cognition about another a cog- 
nition a])out one's o\Yn innate characteristic? 

[Vijhanavadinj; If 1 should say-, the notion of difference (non- 
identity) results form error 

j \ aigesika]; The difterence, ascertained by perception, is real. 

[Vijiiiiiiavadin]: )Xo, it is not. 

) \ ai^esika] : AY hy ? 

LVijhanavadin I: If I should answer-, perception is erroneous, as 
has been said- 

[As to] that portion [i. e. the exterior world] which is located 
outside the other portion [i. e. outside the soul], the appa- 
rition of difference in intellection which is really undivided, 
forsooth, is a subjective illusion {upnplava). 

[Vaice§ika]: Why this? 

[Yijuanavadin]; If I should say; because we can prove this identity 
by inference. 

[Vaicesika]: Inference receives its own nature, because its topics 
{iisaj/a) are not refuted {nhadhita), whilst perception is erroneous; 
and on the other hand when inference has received its own nature, 
then the erroneousness of perception is the logical consequence, 
thus there is the fault yf mutual de])en deuce [of proposi- 
tions], But let us grant that difference is a subjective illusion 
{ciplaca), what gives rise to the notion of an object, located in a 
fixed ‘place? For there is [in your theory] no [room for a] cause 
of the restriction: ,,here this [illusion] shall be projected, and 
nowhere else.” 

[Vijnanavadin]; If I .diould say; the limitation in this projection 
ensues from the limitation in the vasa/ias. 

[A'aicesika]: Ao, [this is not possible], because this [vasa)iu\ can 
neither be the cause of this limitation in space. But when the 
existence of the objects is [accepted], then the perception will take 
place in that spot where the object is situated, and the latent 
impres>ion [^t:riis(ina, here = s(ti)islirari~\, originated from this [per- 
ception] will refer to that [same] spot. But when the exterior objects 
do not exist, there is no cause which could limit the tamua to a 
certain spot. Moreover differentiation in the effect is not })ossible 
without differentiation in the cause. 

[Vijnanavadin]; If I should say: the exterior object does not 
exist. Therefore the manifoldness of the vasanas, [exists and is 
the cause of the manifoldness of our experience, oi i\it. kar^dou-e^a 

1) Cf. Ny. Kami. 127, 3. 
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which you have just mentioned]: and the origination of this inani- 
foldness [of vusana&\ springs from the manifoldness of [other casa7iU% 
which are] their causes and so without a beginning. 

[Vaicesika]; If the manifoldness of the vasanM is the same as 
the forms of our intellections, how then do tlie vusami'i, differ from 
one another? And if it is different [from these forms], what objec- 
tion have you against [the existence of] the objects; [an objection 
on your side] which puts aside the conception of everybody? And 
by what factor is the [mental] form pi-ojected? 

[Vijhanavadin]; By our intellection? 

[Vaicesika]; Is this projection {ba/nrdrojxi) the becoming conscious 
by means of it [i. e. by our intellection] of the form in our own 
soul, or is it something else? [1] In the first alternative the result 
will be that the true notion of this [intellection] and the false 
notion are the same ; i)ecause the seizing of the form is true through 
its being simply a contents of an intellection; and because the con- 
ception of exteriority does not correspond noth reality. But [2] if 
[the projection is] something else, then \_a~\ there is no existence 
successively, because the cognition, [which is supposed to be] the 
cause of this [projection], onl^ exists momentarily [and therefore 
cannot exist one moment as cognition, and another moment as 
projection], and neither \_/j] can we conceive simultaneously one 
thing [as cognition] to be true and [as projection] to be false; and 
finally [c] we cannot conceive, besides succession and simultaneitv, 
a third modus, so that knowledge, subject to this, would grasp 
the form in one’s own .soul and project it. Moreover, if an object, 
such as blue Ac. were a form ot intellection, then only he who 
conceives the form, would perceive [the object]; but no one else 
would see it; yet the one object is perceived by several; because 
all at the same time are active with reference to it, because one 
understands: the [object] which is seen by you, is also seen by 
me. So then this object is not a mere form of intellection. — But 
when you, in contradiction to [what is taught by] our intellection- 
form, proclaim: „blue Ac. appear to us, as merely false”, i) then 
no limitation of oi'igination out of limited causes, nor a practical 
efficiency is possible; when there is no object, then no causal 
influence whatevei' belongs to anything; or every [causal influence] 
can be attributed] to everything; neither is tliere a harmony of 
practical efficiency of everything, nor disharmony, because all diffe- 
rentiation does not exist. As has been said by the Gurus : 


y Ny. Kaiifl, 127, 11. 
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The taste, the vli-i/ci (sensitic power) and the digestion of 
of those who take iinaginarv pills and those take real pills, 
would l)e the same. 

[^\ ijimnavadin) ; It I should >ay; thi.s ditlerenee residts from a 
diti'erenee in the r'l-s7iiio<. 

^\au;esika|; If this \ crturoif/^j were the eanse of the different prac- 
tical efficiency of fwliat we call! the exterior things, [what then]? 
[According to ymff ..object” and ..cat-ana" are merely different 
names Ajut really identical]-, and it [the ca.'sana^ has intellection 
as nature; and if now the [exterior] object does not exist, then a 
differentiation of this [cu-w///?] is without foundation, because mere 
intellection as :i cause [njjaclana) never varies; and heca<use, if we 
were to accept both an intellection-form and a difference (variation), 
different rfroni that form], then the nnwished-for consequence would 
be that we should have to acctqtf the existence of objeet>, as has 
been said. — Xeither, on the basis of this alternative, would there 
be any occasionality of the notion ,,blne" cVc., because the moment- 
series,^) tit for its production, -always goes on. and because if it 
were to stop, then this notion would neither arise at another 
[previous] time, in as far as tiiero does not exist besides that 
[notion ..blue''] itself, something else on which it could depend [for 
its origination]. 

[\ ijhanavadinj : If 1 should say: ,, the occasionality (/o7(A7c///'«;'ra) 
of that effect results from tin; occasionality of the ripening of 
the cause. 

[\ aiceijika i : The ripening of the cause must be effected, [i. e.] 
its inclination towards the production of the. effect. But even this 
[ripening] cannot be occasional, exclusively dependent as it is on 
the act of cognitiini performed by [the moment-series to which] 
itself [belongs]. Yet the appearance jof the thing] in our percep- 
tion is occasional; and this [perceptional appearance], ascertaining 
the object of our notion as e.xterior object defined in place, time, 
cause and innate nature, refutes any proof for the non-existence of 
the object; thus [you arc guilty of] the fallacy, called lalatjjaija- 
pachsfa of reasons. 

Now we stop; the [paragraph on] numbei’ has been coinpletelv 
explained. 


1| Cf. Xyay.i-kauitali ji. 1-20 1. 0. 
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28. Relative value of perception and inference. 

Nyaya-kiindall p. loS 1. G. 

Some sav with reference to this topic; in as far as we become 
aware of a simultaneous existence of the two disjunctions, taking 
place in the hand and in the body with reference to a spot in a 
wall lAc., there the accepting of a causal relation (farijal'aranahluma) 
between these two [disjunctions] is refuted by perception. 

[Vaicesika]: This does not hold good, because at the time when 
the disjunction of the hand takes place, there [would] not be a 
cause for the origination of the disjunction of the body; and when 
the cause is lacking, there is no arising of the effect; and the 
movement of the hand, as has been said, is not the cause. Conse- 
quently the notion of tlieir simultaneity is eri'oneous. 

[Opponent]; If I should say; the successioji framabluiva) is 
arrived at by inference, and the simultaneity is proved by percep- 
tion. And when perception stands in the way, then no inference 
will arise, because the condition that its object should not be 
obstructed, is not fulfilled. How then [do you arrive at] erroneous- 
ness of perception in agreement with that [i. e. with inferencejr 

[Vaicesika]; How then is inference applied in the case of a hun- 
dred leaves, although in dis<accordance with perception' And if it 
is upheld; 

[Supposed objection]; Inference does not arise througli dmccord- 
ance with perception in such cases where the refutation {hadha) of 
the object is settled by it [i. e. by perception]; here, however, this 
[refutation] is douldful, as it is possible that perception, grasping 
the simultaneity, arises in consecpience of the quick process of the 
piercing through one hundred leaves. .Moreover, the [following] 
means of trustworthy knowhalge, containing a universal concomi- 
tance {cyapticiraliaka) is more than strongly evident to every body, 
namelv; a needle which is unobstructed, will pierce through, but 
not one which is obstructed ; therefore by the sufficiency of this 
[pramana^ the arising of an inference takes place, although a [con- 
tradictory] perception already exists. 

[Vaicesika, answering to this objection]; If this were true, then 
in our case [i. e. in the case of the two disjunctions of hand and 
bodv from wall] there exists a trustworthy source of knowledge,, 
containing a universal concomitance, soil.: an action inherent in 
another abode [for instance in the hand, and not in the body] 
does not effectuate a disjunction [e. g. in the body]; and in con- 
sequence of its strong evidence perception will erroneously {ani/athd) 

Verband. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. N. Reeks. Dl. XVUI N“. 2. 28 
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aiise, and therefore the inference for succession is well-founded. 
For the same reason [we meet here with] a refutation of percep- 
tion bv that [i. e. bv inference]; for this [inference] bears upon an 
object; but the perception is [really] without an ol)ject, as it only 
arises in conse(|uence of the quickness of the process; and that which 
possesses an object, has force, because it obtains the accompaniment 
of the object which abides in the state of being thus [as expressed 
by the pramUnci\, on the other hand that which has no object, 
lacks force, Itecause it has not got this accompaniment. Thus the 
refutation of perception by inference, is really a refutation by a 
previous perce]:)tion grasping the general concomitance. Similarly 
in the case of people confused about [the perception of] the quar- 
ters of the compass, inference has power; according to the opinion 
of the former teachers, when saying; „forsooth inference is stronger 
than perception.” On the other hand there is no worthless arising 
of perception, such as grasps the heat of fire, so then when by 
this the refutation of a [supposed] object is settled, there is no 
arising of an inference. 


29. Annulment of an intellection . ') 

Xyaya-kandali p. 159 1. 1. 

[Opponent]: But why do you accept the relation of sublating 
ihudhaka] and sublated (hudhyu) between two intellections. 

[Vaicesika] ; Because they contradict each other with reference 
to the same object. One intellection tcjaches us: ,,this thing — 
whatsoever — is silver” and the other: „this thing is mother of 
pearl”; but this being silver and this being mother of pearl cannot 
exist in the same place; because we always perceive these two in 
the condition of excluding each other. Thus whereas the contradic- 
tion between the objects gives rise to a contradiction between their 
respective intellections, [we arrive at] the laying down of the rela- 
tion between hadhya and hadhaka. 

[Opponent]: What is annulment {badhafr 

[\aicesikaj: The removab of the object. 

[Opponent]: So then, will the object in question (cl/iarmin) which 
has been apparent iu the intellection* of silver, aj)pear as existent 
in the same state, after tlie origination of another intellection . and 
the silverness is not; — or is it removed? 


1) ( t. till' ai-ciK^icu nil riiiiirijinjii Xy. ka idah ji. 18o ]. 7. 
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[Vaicesika]; [It is removed], in as far as this removal means the 
separation from connection. 

[Opponent]; If I should sav: but it, [the impression of silver], 
is still apparent in our intellection r 

[Vaicesika]: Truly, it is apparent, but apparency does not allow 
removal, since it is [so]; neither does an apparent object become 
nnap})arent, because it is objective. But silver, although not exis- 
tent, is shown in a certain place as if existent by an intellection ; 
the separation [from connection] now consists in the propounding 
of that to which the intellection gave rise as clearly contradictory 
[to real facts]. 

[Opponent]; What hindrance is there for the intellection of silver, 
when the non-existence of silver has been realised? For this [intel- 
lection of silver] is not active in causing the permanence of silver, 
but merely in making it manifest. And this [manifestation] has been 
brought about by that [intellection], when arising. This is settled. 
But how does it become refuted (badhyateyi 

[Vaiyesika]; When we realise the non-existence of the silver, then 
the real nature of this intellection about the silver, namely its un- 
trustwortliiness, is realised; and so there is an obstruction of it. 

[Opponent]; But hadha is then the removal of results (fruit, 
plala), for when the non-equivalence of an intellection is realised, 
then it forms no more a part of practical behaviour {yynvahurd). 

[Vaicesika]: Do not [say] thus. For the removal of the object 
causes immediately the removal of its phala, but intellection does 
not in every case relate to results, for when it, dependent [as it 
is] on man’s desires, does not produce [results], then it conies to 
an end in npckm-scnaviiti (i. e. a state of consciousness, consisting 
in indifference). But also there, where a wish for result exists, 
(since the fruit is directly bound to the object, and the object to 
the knowledge) the removal of the object — and not the removal 
of the 2 >bcd(i — will amount to the annulment of an intellection, 
because [this annulment] follows immediately on the removal of 
the object. 

This has been extensively explained in the Samgraha-tlka. 

30. Beff/fation of the Samhhjia doctrine upholding 
that huddhi is a separate organ whose states (vrttisj relate 

to the objects. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 17.2 1. 3. 

In order to refute the Sanikhya doctrine, [PiiAgASTAr.xDA] says: 

28 * 
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,JjinldJiir” Yc., i. e. hiiJdhi is that of 'which the given [termini 
upalahdh, prntpnpa. jT/T/nfij are synonyms. 

% As to the exposition, given ! Iiy the Sanikhvins], we must reject 

it, because it is not liased on experience {pniflti/abhacnf). The 
rstreum of states of conscionsnessl which lias origination and anni- 
hilation for qualities in accordance with either acceptance or rejec- 
tion of objects, is one, — tiie abode of this [stream] is the second, 
by the causality of which activitv or non-activity arise; — these 
two are experienced; but no third form [such as an intellect-organ 
besides soul]. 

And as to [your notion]; ,,a function of buddhi' , is this some- 
thing else than buddhi, or is it identical? — It is not something 
else, because [you] accept the absolute identity {tridrttmyci) between 
function and that which functions. *) And if it be not different, 
then since [every function] is one with buddhi and consequently its 
functions which have the forms of the objects are mutually one, 
the notions ,, three, four S:c.'’ would be difficult to obtain, because 
no consciousness which distinguishes one fioin the other, would 
exist about any form and because the purum knows the forms only 
so as they are offered to the buddhi. 

As has been .said [Iiv a previous o])ponent of the Sainkhya doc- 
trine]; „the purum experiences the buddhi, thus when there is 
manifoldness of functions, there is manifoldness of buddhi, and its 
oneness is rejected; [in other words; buddhi is not one organ, but 
it is the manifoldness of internal experiences]”. — Thus the refu- 
tation must be carried out. 

31 . TarJia and Pramuga.^) 

Nyaya-kandall p. 173 1. 22. 

]?ut if you do not accept tarh-a (conjecture; reduction to absur- 
dity), then you >hould neitlier make use (A frasahga , i. e. [the argu- 
mentation] showing something not wished-for by the opponent. For 
this \^ijra>ia7iija\ really does not differ from farka. And also the 
4 aicesikas apply prasangn. 

[Opponent]: Pra-iauga is not a hefu (reason, probans), becau.se 
it would give ri.se to such fallacies as aep-aya-tiiddha ike. 

[Siddhaiitin] ; M^e answer to this: Is farhn the insight into the 
non-existence (i. e. the falsity] of the opponent’s opinion iparapahw), 


1'. Ct’. lii-n- !.ni,k IV VTI taWp C n'=. 13 and 14. 

-) Cf. A'yaya-kiiiidi’ll p. lav 1. JO. 
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or is it the foamlating of one’s own opinion {svapaJi-yiYr In the first 
case (A) the argumentation is as follows: 

If the intellection [which may he expressed in the words]; 

,,if the knower [i. e. the soul] were not eternal, 
then could neither saiijsUi-ct nor liberation exist” 
were untrustworthy {aijraiiiUj/a), then no ascertaining of the non- 
existence [or falsity] of the opponent’s opinion [which defends the 
transiency of soul] would take place; because the ascertainment of 
anything by means of an untrustworthy source of knowledge is 
unlit. And this [tarl-ii] would not be applied at all in this case, 
because no distinction of objects takes place. But on the other 
hand, if the non-existence of the opponent’s opinion {vqjctlHa — 
j:ara'paJ,-sa) results from it, then ’\Jarka] is a pramo/ia and must be 
classified under [the trustworthy means of knowledge such as] per- 
ception and the rest. This must be acknowledged by you, even 
against four wish, 

VrasaJuja also is the announcement of a contradiction, that 
is to say: the exposition of some contradictory argument which is 
more powerful [than the oiie adduced by the opponent]. And what 
is tarJia else than such a contradictory argumentation and the 
formula expressing itr 

In the second case (B) when tarha is considered as a notion 
which contains the foundation of one’s own opinion, [I lay down 
the question]: What is the cause of its arising: Not the argumen- 
tation [directly] proving one’s own opinion, for this is [when we 
talk of a tarkci] not applied. For only after the subject has been 
discriminated by means of tar/ca, the proof for one’s own opinion 
can commence; and if this should be the cause of that, then we 
clearly get entangled in uni/onarmpatcd (mutual dependence of 
propositions). 

[Opponent]: If I should say; After the non-existence of the 
adversary’s opinion Ireing proved, the foundating of one’s own opi- 
luon arises; thus the notion of the non-existence of the vipak-'^a is 
its cause? 

[Siddhantin]; Then it would be an argumentation with the non- 
existence of the opponent’s opinion as a probans ; because when two 
opinions are mutually opposed, then the contradiction of the one 
will necessarily lead to the athrmation of the other. And this indeed 
takes place, in those cases where it [i. e. the tarka] decides about 
au object ,,this is just so”, but [as an rule] it only allows one of 
two qualities, but does not decide. Neither is [fcz/dv/] doubt, because 
there is no clinging to both alternatives. So then also in daily life 
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people will sav: ..So 1 sunaise’’, in consetpience of their u[)liol(ling 
a fitness Tof the object]. Where the ci/j/ikii/i [i. e. the (opponent’s 
opinion] is non-exi.-tent, there arises the otlier of the two opinions;- 
but where the cip'il-m is existent, tliere the other opinion will not 
come forward: thus the tnrku (reduction to absurdity) showing the 
positive agreement and the exclusion, demonstrating tlie non-exis- 
tence of the L'lpakm, is a trustwortlyv means of knowledge in the 
matter, previously (pioted, and gives us the certainty: ..this [knower, 
the soul] will have non-origination for eternality] for its pnrperty”, 
„this matter is [to use our other expression] ‘tit’ for the ascertain- 
ment of that”; it makes us apperceive the fitness for trustworthiness 
{pramunapognutcd) of the object; therefore it \jai-ka \ is an inference. 
So then it fostei's inference, because it contains the notion of fit- 
ness [with reference to anumuntiX, because it is a cause for using 
a trustworthy source of knowledge. But otherwise, [scil.] when 
considered as a foundating [of one’s own opinion] it is useless and 
in itself untrustworthy, because it does not form a part of ascer- 
tainment or of perception, in as far as the analysis of an object 
is done by this refuting argument \bUtllalaprnmUit(P\ which shcnvs 
the non-existence of the vipcd'-^a. 

33. JJisctmio/i of\ Viparyaj/a (illimonj. 

Xyaya-kandall p. 180 1. 7. 

[Opponent]: Some say with reference to this topic: wrong intel- 
lection {viparyayu) does not exist, because its cause is lacking; and 
again this absence [of the cause] [I’esults] from the tact that the 
innate nature of the sense-organ lies in producing equivalent 
knowledge. 

[Vai(;esika] : If I should say-, the sense-organs also produce un- 
equivalent knowledge, in consequence of a disturbance of the organic 
humours {dusa). 

[Opponent]; No, [you are wrong], because the disturbance of 
the humours only causes the destruction of power And a 

sense-organ, conjoined to mother of peail, and having its power 
obstructed by the humours, does not grasp the generality; mother 
of pearl; but neither does it make manifest silver which is not in 
our vicinity; for the unwished-for consequence would be that the 
disturbed humours possessed the character of latent inrpressions. 
Moreover, it the eye perceives an object, which is not perceptible, 


r) Cf. (jANU-iN.Vni.i Jii.v, The PrCibhakitra Schoul 2S &c. Sciilhuliil Leclii/'cs y. bl &c. 
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[like the silver which is not in our neighboorhood] , then nothing 
would prevent anybody from perceiving anything. That the intel- 
lection; „this is silver”, would have the mother of pearl for its 
objective foundation, is contradictory to consciousness. For that object 
which becomes apparent in a certain intellection, is the objective 
foundation of that intellection and in the intellection about silver 
it is silver which becomes manifest, and not mother of pearl; and 
in the case of somebody who has never comprehended silver, its 
erroneous perception instead of mother of pearl does not occur, 
therefore the act of consciousness has the mother of pearl for its 
object, [And in the expression: „this is silver”], ,, silver” is caused 
by the organic humours, and arises merely from latent impressions 
awakened bv the becoming aware of something that is similar; it 
is a remembrance of silver in which the component part „that” 
\^tad — expression of the past] is frustrated. Therefore these two 
contents of consciousness [this and silver] have different objects. 

[Vaiyesika]: To this we answer; if the intellection about silver 
has not the mother of pearl for its object, but if it is a remem- 
brance of silver, then during that intellection the man desirous of 
silver, would -act with reference to previously existing silver, but not 
in relation to the mother of pearl, because [it is a general rule 
that] remembrance makes us act in the place where the perception 
took place. And if you uphold the idea; 

[Supposed opiiuon of the opponent]; The colour, [inherent] in 
the mother of pearl and common to silver, is grasped by the sense- 
organs; but not the special characteristic, scil. the generality ‘mother 
of pearl’. And by the remembrance of silver, [a remembrance] void 
of the designation ‘that’ [tad — belonging to the past] we only 
settle silvei' qua tails, not specified in spot of space. So then in 
conse(juence of the similarity between the things comprehended 
and remembered, between the comprehension and the, icmembrance, 
and in consequence of the iiot-grasping of difference one does not 
determinate this difference and begins to act in the place of the 
mother of pearl, thus accepting that mother of pearl and silver 
possess a common abode in the words; „this is silver”, ' 

[Vaicesika]; Neither is this fit, because we do not grasp the 
identity {aciveht). The grasping of the non-difference from silver 
is the cause of action for the man desirous of silver with reference 
to the mother of pearl; and not their similarity. On the other 
hand the grasping of difference [would be] the cause for abstaining 
from it. And when both [i. e. the grasping of the- non-difference 
and the grasping of the ditfereuce] are lacking, then he neither 
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proceeds nor al)staiiis; so it would l»e; but he does not necessarily 
enter into action, b(.‘cause the special nature [of tlie object] is 
lacking. And so then there would not be identity of abode, because 
the not-grasping of tlie non-ditfcrence [= identityj conies in as a cause 
(reason) for distinctness of aiiodes. Moreover the refuting notion, 

; expressed in the words]: 'this is not silver’, and which arises at 
a time after the action, lias [on your supposition! no force; ]for] 
neither is tlie ditr'erence of mother of pearl and silver grasped, nor 
was there identity [previously I ascertained, so that it [now] can be 
negated. 

[Opponent]: If 1 should say; this negation refers to the language- 
expression ‘silver’ with reference to mother of pearl , [an expression] 
called for by the not-grasping of ditfei’ence. 

[Vaicesika]: Xo, [yon are wrongd, because in consequence of the 
not-grasping of non-difference there is also possible nn action towards 
a thing not having that designation. Moreover the action of the 
man, desirous of silver, happens in the spot of the mother of pearl. 
And [the notion, expressed in the words:] ‘this is silver’, is a 
notion [of which the objects] possess a common abode; and further 
the refuting notion aims at the denial of silverness of the thing 
which still bears this-ness iidanta). Therefore 1 understand it as 
follows; the sense-organ, conjoined Avith the mother of pearl, accom- 
panied by the organic humours {cloi^a) as an auxiliary and assisted 
by the latent impression of silver, follows the similarity and 
effectuates [in our mind] the apprehension of silver, which [appre- 
hension] has the mother of pearl for its object. And as to what 
has been said: 

[Quotation of a thesis, previously laid down by the opponent]: 
[I’he idea] that the mother of [learl is the objective foundation, is 
contradictory to experience {anuhhava). 

[Vaicesika]: This too is unfit, because also the piece of mother 
of pearl ajipears to us as an abode of a [certain spot of] place 
which is limited by this-ness (jdanta), and as characterised by lustre 
{cukyacaliya)-, the meaning of an objective foundation conies to 
this; that a thing is fit for practical conduct, such as abandoning 
&c.; and this [practical conduct] is possible in this case. Moreover 
also [that philosophei'] Avho accepts practical procedure towards the 
designation {cyavaharn) of silver in the ca.se of mother of peai l, in 
consequence of the non-grasping of difference — he also must accept 
wrong notion {viparyaya), because the practical procedure towards 
the designation of ‘this’ (fad) for a non-this {atad) is a form of 
wrong notion. And as to that [which you have said]: 
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[Quotation of a proposition, previous! v brought forward !)V the 
opponent]: disturbances of the organic humours are the cause of the 
obstruction of power. 

[Vaicesika]: Xeither does this mean anything, because we see 
that the huim)urs (c/Z/z/A/s), vitiated by a di-sturbance of organic wind, 
(Ac. cause other diseases [than optical illusion]. - — And as for [your 
argument concerning] ,,the omniscience of anybody about anytliing”, 
this is excluded by the limited power of the organic disturbances. — 
And neither because intellection falls short now and again with 
reference to an object, will there be nowhere a recovering of breath, 
because we do not see that the disturbances of humours remain 
being causes of obstructions {hadia) in the case of those who 
examine with exertion, and because, when the non-existence [of 
the thing supposed] has been pi'oved and the non-existence 
[i. e. non-reliability] of the illusion has been settled, we arrive at 
acquiescence. 

[Vaicesika]: And if you do not accept ‘wrong notion’, what 
have you to say about the intellection of two moons? 

[Opponent]: This appearance of twoness [belongs] to a couple of 
intellections, originating from particles of eye-rays, which, coexis- 
tent with the disturbances of the humours, fall on the moon after 
separating from each other. 

[Vaicesika]: No, [you are wrong], because we do not grasp 
with our eye [twoness as] a quality of intellection. And if you 
accept : 

[Supposed proposition of the opponent]: A quality of an intel- 
lection, grasped as referring to a knowable {pieya), is grasped by 
the sense-organ which grasps the knowable, 

[Vaicesika]: then illusion {hhrUnti) would be required by you, 
because there takes jilace the grasping of the quality of a certain 
thing [A] in another thing [B]. 

Now enough of such furious Crotriya-brahmans ,as these; let us 
stop here. 

On the basis of the theory of those who deny the existence of 
illusion, by arguing: 

[Opponent] : when the notion of silver arises with reference to 
mother of pearl, then an objective transcendental {alai/Jcika) silver 
is perceived, 

[Vaicesika]: there would be no practical procedure {pracrtfi) in 
the case of such intellection, as we do not become aware of any 
transcendental [object] which is the cause of an act {arthaliriya). 
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33. Concrete and vague perception.^) 

Nyaya-kaiulall p. 189 1. 13; 

Some declare perception to- be only concrete {savil-alpal-a i. e. 
not vague), because by its character of detenninateness {vguvasaga) 
every one is capable of acting, and also because animals, although 
unable to utter words, are active owing to the distinction [in their 
perception] of objects. 

Against those people [Pracastapada] says „svarupalocanamatram” , 
i. e. [perception] which only contains the perceiving of the innate 
nature. This means nearly as follows; „mere perception void of 
distinction, mere grasping.” For when the grasping of the innate 
nature of the object by means of vague perception {nircikaljjaJid) 
is not accepted, then neither can concrete perception exist, for 
there would be no remembrance of the word which denotates [the 
innate nature of the object]. Therefore any one rvho upholds con- 
crete perception, must necessarily accept vague [perception]. 

xAnd this [concrete perception] does not only grasp the genera- 
lity, because also difference becomes manifest in it; neither only 
the individual nature, l)ecause also the form {(ikara) of the gene- 
rality becomes an object of consciousness and because recollection 
takes place at the sight of another individual [object]. But it 
grasps both: generality and difference. For if, on fhe other hand, 
one does not become conscious [of a thing] whilst at the same 
time distinguishing „this is the generality, and that the difference 
(peculiarity)”, it would not be possible to examine it in comparison 
with another object; the generality, namely, is distinguished by 
perceiving the concordance with other individual things; the diffe- 
rence by perceiving the disagreement; this is the distinction. 

In the case of vague perception the two [described] qualities: 
concordance and disagreement with reference to generality and 
peculiarity, are not grasped, because an examination in comparison 
with other individual objects does not take place, and since these 
two qualities are not grasped, no distinctive comprehension {vicicga 
(jrahanam) takes place. [This vague perception] is the grasping of 
the innate nature, l)ecause this [grasping] is not dependent [on 
other psychical factors]. So then this vague perception does not 
enter upon the relation of viresana and vi^e^ga between generality, 
peculiarity and individuality (svalaksana)-, since this relation is based 
on the notion of difference {bheda), w'hereas vague perception does 


1) Cf. here hook IV section VH table E. 
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not contain any conception {adlyavasui/a') of mutual difference be- 
tween generality &c. But concrete perception embraces the charac- 
terisation {rTtpafa) [of the object] by generality and peculiarity, for 
such notions occur, owing to the [activity of the] sense-organs and 
to the soul which reflects on other things, [similar to the one 
perceived] and which liecomes conscious of the two qualities: „con- 
cordance” and „ disagreement”. 

The Saugatas, however, say: 

[Buddhist]: The vague perception {^uirvikaljjakci) with reference 
to the objects is an appearance [before the mind] which affoixls 
concordance and disagreement in respect to the individual objects 
{svalakmua)-, therefore this is merely perception, and sacikaJpaka 
is not perception, because this \pai:iknlpcik(P^ which owes its birth 
to latent impressions {vasaum) and does not possess an appearance 
obeying the object, is illusionary {bhranici) with reference to the 
object, just like the intellection about hairs [which seem to move 
before our eyes] &:c. . . . ^) 

[Vai9esika]: Wliy do you say that concrete perception is no trust- 
worthy source of knowledge about an object? For in the intellec- 
tion „this is a pot”, we become conscious of an object {padartla), 
well defined, characterised by its „shell-neck”, and different from 
all other things. 

[Buddhist] : If I ’ should say : distinctness {pikalpa) is a mental 
appearance which is not originated from the object; therefore the 
conception {adhi/avasaya) of the object is illusionary. As has been said.- 
Distinction, since it does not harmonise with the [im- 
mediate] impression made by the object, is an [illu- 
sionary] projection. 

[Vaicesika] : No, because there is harmony [between this 
paka and our later impressions], when we are going to act. 

[Buddhist]: Why, distinction {cikalpa) which originates from the 
first impression {ayiubhavd) and whose own appearance is projected 
in accordance with the nature of the object, conceals the difference 
between the indiyidual nature {svalaksutta) [of the object] and its 
own phenomenality, and thus directs man towards the spot of the 
individual thing; and in this way causes harmony (samvada) to 
arise, in as far as we reach the object by its indirectly being con- 
nected with the object, so as the knowledge of the jewel is [con- 
nected with the jewel], when the lustre of the jewel shines forth 
[and is recognised by the expert]. 


ij Here is left out the traaslation of 100, 8 — 15, containing a gloss on the Bhasya. 
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[Vairesika]: But when distinction is nut in touch with the 
object, how is it then that it projects it:' own appearance in accord- 
ance with tlie nature {atmatn) of tliat [object]: Fi)r as long as tiie 
bundle of racs of light which are retlected by [the air resting on] 
the Soil of the dessert is not perceived, we do not see tlie projec- 
tion of water, localised in that b-^pot]. Distinction, now, which 
follows in the steps of perception, makes the object manifest to u> ; 
otherwise a man, wishing for the ])ractical etticiency [of an object], 
could not act according to its distinctive intellection {cil-alpa). 
Ergo is a trustworthy means of knowledge with reference 

to the object, since it is the cause of a harmonising notion. And 
if }uu would uphold: 

[Supposed objection of the Buddhist]; that kmiia which is grasped 
by the perception, is not conceived {adhyacaisUci) by the distinctive 
intellection and that kmiia which is conceived lyv the 

distinctive intellection, is not striven for by the activity: 

[Vaicesika]: [then we answer, whilst accepting fur the sake of 
dispute your theory of Isanas, as follows]: there is no harmony 
(or mutual contirmation; with reference to the k-yh/ai, because they 
possess a momentary e.xistence. But such a km,ta as was grasped 
by perception, such a one is conceived by oikalpa-, and such a 
ksana as was conceived by cikalpa, such a one is striven for by 
activity; thus if we abstract from the non-identity, there is a 
mutual contirmation with reference to an object A, excluded as it 
is from the non-A. 

[Buddhist]: Even then vikalpa is an untrustworthy source of 
knowledge, because we gras[) that wliich has already been grasped 
{yrhltayrahitvud) , because an object, as described, is grasped merely 
by perception. 

[Vaicesika] : But cikalpa owes its origin to a probantial mark 
\hTiga) and it is a trustworthy means of knowledge, because it causes 
us to obtain the individual object which [it is true] was already 
obtained by another tru.stworthy means of knowledge. 

[Buddhi.stl: Just as little does this hold good. For neither is 
there exclusion (jf a k-^ana from something else, nor do we gras[) 
by means of perception a common form of it — [scil. a form A, 
common to k-Aiga al , k^anu a2 Ac.] which is objectively unreal 
and merely projected — in regard to its exclusion Iroin something 
else which may be called its non-existence. The comprehensible 
{fjrahya), namely, may be defined by its being a cause [of our 
first perception]; and that which is objectively unreal, is void of 
any practical etticiency. But the kmaa which is absolutely existent. 
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is the object of our perception, because it is capable of practical 
efficiency; and also, as I have already said, it does not exist any 
more at the time of the distinctive intellection. How then can there 
be oneness of the object [in the case of the l-sana, perceived, con- 
ceived and striven for]!- 

[Vaieesika]: Let us, however, accept that there is one single 
object of perception and distinctive intellection, an object possessing 
a form (not to be considered now) an^l allowing contirmation in the 
course of activity; in that case also distinctive intellection does not 
transgress the limits of a trustworthy means of knowledge, because 
in the circumlimitation of the object it is not dependent on the 
precedent [intellections], just as [little as] this is the case with 
streamlike intellection \illiarncnhil-abiiddhi , i. e. a series of intellec- 
tions, all referring to one object and arising when our attention 
remains fixed upon a certain object for a certain time], and because 
it is able to direct us towards the object, conceived {ndhi/avasita). 
And whilst its trustworthiness remains, it woidd be simply per- 
ception through the non-existence of the probantial mark (!tc. 
[Further it is a trustworthy source of knowledge], because it brings 
about a concordance and disagreement dependent on object and 
sense-organ. As for the fact that this \iirinkalp(d-(t\, although born 
from the object, does nut arise from the mei'e a|)proach of the 
sense-organs [towards the objects], this [must be explained] from 
the fact that the remembrance of the denotating word, which is 
the auxiliary of sense-organ and object, is lacking [in the case of 
nircikalpaJiam pra/paham^. 

[Buddhist]; If I should say: distinctive intellection, immediately 
following on remembrance, is born from remembrance and not from 
sense-organ and object, because these are both concealed (frustrated) 
by the remembrance. 

[Vaicesika]: How, dear sir, the auxiliary of an existent thing 
frustrates the i)ower of the [thing’s] innate nature! But how [can 
von then explain] the importance of the seed, frustrated as it is 
by earth ami water, for the arising of the sprout? 

[Buddhist]: If I should sav; what help can sense-organ and 
object receive from the remembrance of the word, and even in such 
a way that the latter becomes the auxiliary of the two former? 

[Vaicesika]: Just as the distinctive intellection, in its origination 
follows positively and negatively object and sense-organ, so does 
it with reference to remembrance; and conseipiently remend)rance 
is an auxiliary for sense-organ and object in this way that these 
two, apart, do not produce an effect, but do so by taking remetn- 
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brance as an auxiliary. For on the occasion of our refuting the 
I'-^a/tabluaiffa we rejected the theory that auxiliaries do not add any 
surplus to the innate nature [of a thing], 

[Buddhist]; Lut us leave this alone. — Perception is void of 
fiction [kaljja/ia). Concrete perception {savikalpaka) , now, is a Active 
iutellectioii, and therefore not a trustworthy means of knowledge 
with reference to an object. And what is this fiction!- (A) One 
[form of it] is the intellectual act consisting in the addition of the 
word [to the first object -impression]; and (B) the second consisting 
in the addition of an object[ive fact], is the fiction which grasps 
[the object] as vici^ta (characterised). 

This \_kalimna-j7iatui , fictive intellection] is not allowable, because 
distinctive intellection {cikalpa) may not be admitted. 

(A) Does the intellectual act consisting in the addition of the 
word [to the first object-impression] cause a conjunction between 
the word and the object (1), or is this [intellectual act] conjoined 
itself with the word [ll]r And if it brings about a conjunction 
between word and object, does it then give to the object the nature 
of the word (I*?), or does it grasp the [object] coloured as it were 
by the cikara of the word (16), or finally does it denotate [the 
object] by means of the word (Ic). • 

In the first place (!<<;) the intellectual act (or: notion, pratiti) 
does not give to the object the nature of the word, because the 
object appears also to distinctive intellection in its own innate form 
which was grasped by nirdkalpala , and because it [still] affords 
practical efficiency; otherwise it would be impossible for [two men], 
the expert [whose intellection is distinctive] and the unexperienced, 
to simultaneously apply their exertions to the same object. 

But (16) does [the intellectual act] grasp the object, coloured 
by the akara of the word? Neither does this hold good, because 
we do not become aware of that. When the object is grasped by 
vague perception, then the word which denotates it and which itself 
was formerly perceived, is remembered, because one understands its 
correspondance {pratii/ocjifvn') [with the object]; and this [word], brought 
to consciousness (rf/cjlia) by remembrance and having the [object] for 
its meaning, delimits the ol)ject; but we do not comprehend the 
object coloured by the akara of the word, like a crystal coloured blue 
[by reflecting a flower placed in its vicinity]; because the word is 
not visible [like the object, but audible], and because only the 
object [in distinctive intellection] api)ears under the aspect of this- 
ness as vague intellection does [whereas the remembered word shows 
to us the aspect of that-ness]. And when a denotation is reinem- 
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bered, then the word [used for it] does not destroy the innate 
nature [of the thing], so that this, in spite of its conjunction with 
the sense-organ, does not obtain perceptibility. As has been said: 
„The denotation, when remembered, does not annihilate the 
perceptibility; for it stands on the „shore” [on the side] of 
the person using the denotation [and not on the side of the 
object], and is not capable of hiding the form [of the object].” 

And neither (II) can we be satisfied with the opinion, that the 
intellectual act {pratlti), combined with the word, points out the 
object. For the soul is a conscious being; it possesses, namely, the 
power of arranging [the impressions given]; and [this soul] remem- 
bering the denotating word, e.xperienced at the time of samkefa 
[i. e. at the time when a certain word was chosen for a certain 
thing], points out the object by means of it, scil. [in the formula]: 
„this is a pot” — [the soul does all this], but not the intellectual 
act, because this lacks the power of arranging [the psychical impres- 
sions]. Thus [in concluding] we may state in the first place that 
the intellectual act does not cause any conjunction of the word [with 
the object]. But secondly [II] this [act] itself is not conjoined with 
the word, because it is not possible that an intellection and its 
unseparable form, — momentary and without general properties 
and consequently without any possible samhifa as they both are — 
could be connected with a word; and also because a word which 
denotafes an [external] object, does not denotate an intellection 
which itself refers to an object and is distinguished from this. And 
if you think : 

[Opinion , attributed by the Buddhist to his opponent] : The dis- 
tinctive intellection has for its object the thing, combined with the 
word [Ic]; and the thing, after being thus combined, is denotated 
by the word. 

[Buddhist]: [Then we answer]: for whichever thing the samheta 
(conventional choice) of the word [was made], [merely] for that 
thing the ■samheta of the Avord [is available]; [namely] for that 
which is non-inomentary and general and is not of an individual 
character. The thought, truly, has the individual thing for its 
object; and the form which has the thought for its contents, is 
general and non-momentary. And the [supposed] externality -of the 
thought-form {bodhakara) is nothing else than the thought-form and 
is not common [to two sides: to object and thought]; neither is 
generality objective, because it does not admit of examination 
{vicdra). Thus whilst the forms belonging [to our ideas] have been 
projected under the aspect of externality by our distinctive intel- 
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lections ill the ditferent cases, aiuP) whilst we conceive the nmtual 
differences by which Tone thing] is exclndcd from the other, the 
sciud-etn of the word [takes place] with reference to this projected 
oneness This result has been obtained inevitably by the aid of 
trustworthy means of knowledge. Thus distinctive intellection {til-riJpa), 
in as far as proceeding with reference to >omething that is false 
and connected with words, gives rise to the fancy {vikdipeujaii) of 
a non-existent object. 'I’his now is InlpanajTiftna (tiotive intellection). 
As ha> been said: 

That form which appears in it [scil. in fiction, kalpanci], 
as exterior, as one, as excluded from another, — it is 
without truth, since it does not make part of [i. e. since it 
does not allow] examination. 

[Vaicesika]: To this we answer; If [you understand by] the term 
kaljjana (fictive intellection) the fact that we grasp [an object] cha- 
racterised by generality, whilst [at the same time] objective gene- 

rality does not exist, then kalpanU is really a reference to a non- 
existent thing, but it is not the grasping of an object, combined 

with a word. In this case if we could be taught [the objective 

existence of] generality by means of a pi-amaiia, then distinctive 
intellection, which has this [generality] for its objc'ct — whilst it 
also grasps [the object] combined with the word — would be merely 
perception, because it is born from sense-organ and object. 

That which gives an impression of immediateness {aparo- 
kmcahlidisi), is perception, 

like indistinctive (vague) ])erception , 

and also distinctive intellection gives the impres- 
sion of immediateness. 

Here the paroksufca (the non-immediateness, the character of 
being secondary) of intellections is pervaded {cyapfd) by the not being 
born from the sense-organs and objects as in inference, but the 
being born from the sense-organs and objects, as contradictory to 
the not being from sense-organs and objects, is j)erceived in vague 
intellection, because it is of a suchlike essence. Thus there is an 
experience about a fact contradictory to the pervader {vyupnkn) in 
lu'gative instances {vipakm). 

[Riuldhist]; If I should say': 

That which is based on remembrance, is non-pei’ception ; 
like the intellection in inference ; 

and distinctive intellection is based on remembrance. 


1) Eeii'l: /.//I'r/. ((//,;/-. Of. Xy.-kaml. p. lU.j I. 1 & •>. 
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Thus there 'also exists an inference in behalf of yonr opponent’s 
view {pj-rif/pftl-sri/i innona). 

Vaieesika j : If it is somewhere ascertained that jas T have said 
in ni\ inference, n/jrtrokpiira provesj pratijnl,f;iifca, then there is no 
denial of this with reference to distineti\e intellection, because i }otir] 
denial was preceded by j mv j atHnitation. And this \ in'a.tiiakmfi:ri\ 
is seen |s!miewhcre, scii. j in vague perception. 

[Enddhistj: How is it seen? 

IVaicesikaJ: If 1 should say: by the inference stating that sense- 
organs and oi)jects are of such an essence. 

riiuddhistl: 'I’lien, whilst tniAworthiness is accepteil for the 
inference, i ineiitioniinrl the having such an essence and [which is 
supposed I to prove the pralpctha/va (perceptional character), then 
also the inference for the denial of jjrdtyahmlca receives force, [an 
inference I -which resides in that which is contradictory to [your 
thcsi']; and this is refuted by it, so as [there is contradiction in 
the expression]: a soundless sound. 

Thus .the distinctive intellection is not an intellectual act which 
is delined by a conjoining i of object or intellectual act itself] with 
word. .\.nd whilst thus lictive intellection {hilpuiui) is delined by 
conjoining with an object, yet it does not grasp [the object] as 
characterised ^'i [i^], since the cire-yiiia (cliaracteji>cr), the circ^ya 
(the thing to l)e characterised) and their relati(ni — a. relation 
I namely j as that between ryarnccledala (the circumliiniting) and 
ci/riv/iC('ieJi/(i i(thc circiimlimited) — arc not objective. -) Intellection 
grasps the object and [this tak(>s place] owing to the contact be- 
tween object ami scmsc-organ ; the | intellection] arises such as the 
object is: but it is not active after an examination with reference 
to the object. 

jNbiicesikai: 'I'he intclh'ction [concerning an object] as characte- 
rised, is [that which we call] examination; | it may be formulated ]: 
,,this is the characteri.s(>r (c/yc-w/o/), this the thing to be charac- 
leiiscd (.'■/rc-syc/') , this the relation between both of them.'’ And in 
daily life, when we talk of ,,the man with the stick” and do not 
talk of ,,thc stick with the man”, this is what happens: first Ave 
examine them separately, then we combine | these two ideas] into 
one, and grasp it: ..the man with the stick”. 

[Buddhist]: If ] should say: If tlu' state of the thing as charac- 
terised be objective, then the characterised intellection {ckhtajhanci) 

1] Cf. Xy.'kan<lnli \k l‘.*i 1. -4 and hern 417. 
liead: iii'ijsfavtilcol . 

VerhanJ. Kon. Akad. v. Wetenseb. N. Reeks. Dl. XVIII. N*. 2, 
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would ari'e at tir't. Bui if tliB ho not tlu- ca-o. then tin' | ol»ject's i 
■"tale :i< ehaiaet; ! i' m-t in at-.-ordane.' with tsje innate iiatuiaa 

hnt it i> funned l.y 'I'iii" ciiaractiTised intelli'ctiun i" 

ticth e i'iteilectiui!. 

\aieesika ; I’lie fnliow iiiu: h dlitlicult fur yon to lefute. 'I he 
'Old, namely, after havina; a'la'ped the partieiilaiititw Ac. oiu' by 
oiu', arranyo' tiiein and thu' nndef'tand' the clnraeteii'ed <tate [of 
the uhjee! i witli tlie aid uf tlie Svai'a’-i-rptii', lint tlie intelieetiun , 
'A ineli laek^ eini'eiuU'Ue", due'; not do thi>. beeau'e it ha' no 
power of piittiny ^faet' tewetiier and i' no lunyev active alter unee 
haviny 'ti)p[ied. Thi' uhjeet i' eiiaraeteri'ed ■ /-ov'-yA/) on aeeunnt uf 
it' relaiLun luwai'd' the eliaiai'teri'er. And v.t lii't it is nut yi'a'[)ed 
h\ tlie 'eii'e-ormui a.' 'iieh, liecaii'C tlie gra'piny of the jiartieiila- 
ritie' AC. which 'huiild lie tlie atixiliary. i' lacking; but when once 
tiawe particularities Ac. are grasped, then [the ehaiaetevised iiatnie 
of the ulijeetj i' gia'ped. 'rhu' ehaiaelei'i'ed intelieetiun i' merely 
burn fruni the ubjeet and the sonse-urgati'. And it is dittienlf tu 
admit that pereeptiun does nut exist in cun'i'niieiiee uf a lanlt. to 
wit, on aecuiint <4 it' being eiiaraeteri'ed intelieetiun, — J'hus we 
may stup. 

44. P/Yt/f/al'ya < l.ni'iiinpi-aliiiil.Ad ,-i 
Xyava-kandalT 'll. 104 1. Id. 

Ahliw apaksin[ ; We do nut admit that there i' ])ereeption of aetimi 
( moveinent) : for nothing 'ave cunjunefiun and separation is per- 
ceived in a moving object. 'I'he nutiuii: ..this is niuving" ha' refe- 
rence to li' based uni an action which i' infei'red from eunjnnctiun 
and separation. 

I Siddhiintiiij ; 'J’iiis is witlioiit \alue. If action is imperceptible 
and i' to be inferred from eonjiinetion and separation , then action 
is inferred in referenec to both .'cats [of inhereneej in as far as 
separation and eonjunotion are located in both. W lieii, however, a 
iiiunki'v got'' ti'om the, root to the boug'h and ti'oni the bough to 
the rorit, th*' notion: ..thi' goc''"' duC' not ari'e in the tree a' w ell, 
though it i' a sub'ti'ate uf continual eon j iinetioii' and sejiaratioii'. 
And it the theory is put forward: 

.,ihe iiiti ii me oj' aetisily in the tree is not made, beeau'c it 
is impossible tor the conjunctions of the nionke\ wulli [ditleient 

'VI 1-nii i]i tlif 

o.N.WMiii .Ih\. 7 „ p. ai. 
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of] i'j)liysic:il ! space Ac. to arise from a movement which 
inlii-re> in the trec’h 

then ]I answer: we liavc to admit that] tt second action exists 
in tlie monkey, which action causes the conjunctions with other 
spots; hut the aeeeptanee of movement in tiie tree does nut suc- 
ceed; because of tlio general rule; in the thing in which the 
effect inheres, in tliat thing tiic cause inheres. If we should allow 
an exception to thi.s rule iii one ease, where have we to stop in others? 

ri’uioapak.siul : Tf I :-liould answer: the admittance of the two 
movements [in tlie monkey] is not allowable, because through the 
infei'red action, iidiering in the monkey, there arise tlie separation 
and eonjunetion of the monkey both in regard to the tree and to 
ditferent spots? 

[Siddhantiu :: This is not so. Tor where a probans (Jingci) is 
observed to be impeded, there it obliges us to aceejit the [existence 
of tliel impediment: Tin other woids: tlie absurd consequence of 
the •^tationary tree moving refute^ your theory]. Tor the whole- drift 
of infereiiee emnes to this: no violation of this could ever occur by 
things going otlierwi'C, just as [litrle as in the case iif] arfhapafti. 
Nor is tin* [probans. used by you] — so a.s man is — a con- 
scious princi[)le uhieh could act according to a motive [and cir- 
eumstancesj. [In other words: human will is fn'e, but reasoning 
follows strict canons]. '\\'hen you adduce conjunctions and disjunc- 
tions with one s|)(,t of (physical) s|)ace as reasons for inferring 
movemmit, then iT answi'i']: it is not possible to adduce [such 
reasons-, since the sep;irations and conjunctions of things abiding in 
tlm supei sensuous I'phv-ical) space are not jierceptible. Tf the move- 
meut is to be inferred i'rom a series of .separations and conjunctions 
with one spot of the earth, then the movemmit of a bird flying in 
the air uould surpa-s human notion. If one would adduce as reasons 
for the mo\ement the s(>i-ies of eoiijiinetious and disjunctions with 
the multitude of lightla'ams e\[):uided in (ph\sical) space, then no 
i’ouudatiou would exist for tin* sensation of movement which some- 
times in darknc'S is suddenlr and involuntarily experienced bv 
some one through the iiiflumice of wind [i. e. w ind as one of the 
humours of the body], whilst his limbs tremble and he himself 
makes the statement: ..m\ hand is moving, my eyebrow contracts", 
a sensation which arises in the sense-organ of skin, subject to [the 
action of] the internal organ and the unseen [qualify of soul]. 
And how could you explain the notion of ,, movement" with refe- 
rence to a flash of lightning, aliiding only for one moment, at 
ninht, amidst the darkness of great clouds? 
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■3-’). Pit/eiiilrs (ttiai/i-sf an ap/iunent irfio demns- a sjincial 
/jnrrcjj/mn at iiiHjni's. 

Xvava-kaiidali p. li>7 1. 1>. 

! yidd'uaiiriii i ; With rct'ertMice to that whicli has iaa'ii said: 

I Xtiiotatioii Ilf the opponent's view]; 'I'lie \op:ins do not hehold 
nhjeets which >iirpass tlie limits of our senses, 
heeaiise tiiev are li\ing heinifs, 
as we and others; 

Siddhantin"; this inference nhliUiiixridliana nnnei-e>'arv trial 
for [iroving soinething which is already known), if it is npludd with 
regard to ordinary men {pnniitainatru). — An extraordinary man is 
denied liy one of the two partie> { parn-iiiaPidillnili). ') — And if 
j^such a special specie.- of man] were known, tlien yonr inference 
Would he refuted {ciri'ddltu) In a pramana which endnaees the 
dhnrndn (the object of which the quality is to be proven). [Thus 
your inference is at all event.s a fallacy, either a stditlta^Udhana , or 
a par(i><ijnPiddlial , or a idruddhnlt \. 

[Opponent]; 'I'o this we answer-, this riirgnmentation of vours] 
proceeds by prai^aTipa-) [i. e. by supposition, specially a supposition 
leading to absurd consequences]. Now a proof by means of pramiajn 
does not tend the proving of one’s own view, but only at the 
reaching some result, not desired by the antagonist. This result 
f para-s^a/iixiain) can be obtained by means of iptalities which neces- 
sarily ensue from the [opponent’s] admission {abhi/npagaina). But in 
this process of investigation we must not reflect on our own view'. 
For one [of two disputants] may not debate in this wav : ,, 'These 
qualities Ac. of yours are unproven {aisidd/ui), but 1 neither enter 
[positively] upon those which I myself accept {pcfosidd/ia)." 

[Dcfeiident] : 'To this I answer: is a an inference 

[aninnana') or something else't If it is something else [than the 
forms of inference which are knowui], its inclusion in | the general 
torm of] ja-uinfiiin should be described or any other detinition should 
be given. But if it is a mere aninnfuia, then it proceeds on the 
basis ot one’s own opinion, since every parfndlalninnana aims at 
effecting a conviction [niiTaj/o) in others, as it i-xi-ts in ourselves. 
Otherwi-e such a [fallacious] inference as: 

the lotus, grown in the sky, is fragrant, 
becau-e it is a lotus, 

as the lotus, grow'ii in the pleasure-pond; 

1) ( t. Ill i-f liiiok 1\ M-i-tiiiii IV E -III) /) u”. I, 2. 

-) Cf. Xy. Kiniii.ih 17;! 1. 2-2 here p. I:!!!. 
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would be tru^twortliy , if it were aii/d/iarraj/a^) l*y consent of our 
antagonist, [but our own logical conscience prohibits its siddha- 
craijatcu j. 

[bet us now return to the inference, originally upheld by you: 

‘ h /idri i/n r( /ladra-'itnro nti hhacauti” A'c.]: [your probantia], 
such as the possession of life, possess an uncertain jxu'vasion \s(in- 
difjd/uu\i/ripfajifih.-) What objection can be raised, if an extra- 
ordinary man, whose existence is the object of our iuycstigation, 
were to possess life &c. as well as ouiniscieuce? bor no contradic- 
tion is seen between these two qualities, in as tar as oniniscience 
is no object of any other means of knowledge [than of itself (?) or 
than of the inference, given formerly by me, cf. Ny. kandalT 19(5, 
'I'he [necessary] concomitance of and non-omidscience 

is, howeyer, uncertain. For we cannot settle the dileinna: is non- 
omniscience dcqjcndent on pi-nnilcn iS:c. of ])eople like us, or is it 
eftectuated by the non-existence of merit, born from jjopa. [a merit] 
which is acknowledged to be the cause of omniscience. Tiierefoi’c 
the pf/l/filca [given by you as a probans], since its pervasion 
is uncertain, is not tit for an inference. 

[Hemark]: ,, .Merit, born from t/opti, is a cause of knowledge 
which surpasses the scnse-orgaiis”, this is uncertain? Why, because 
of its absence [in ourselves]. . . . 


3(5. V rakdruiiasdina \ Knhilpai/apadi-^fa. 

Xyaya-kandalT p. r2()2 1. 14. 

[The two fallacies, termed] jjrakano/asamd and Idhlfi/dj/dpadi^ld 
are included in the d/idilidiihkd (or more-sided tallacy). For the pra- 
• kdrd/ia-'sdii/d takes place in a tsiidlidddlunmhi [i. e. an object, a 
([uality of which lemains to be proved], whilst the cipdkxd is un- 
cei tain [i. e. whilst the probaus, ma_\ or may not occur in counter- 
examples],^) and the killdhidyilpadhtd in a Sdd/iyddlarmi/t , whilst 
the cipdkpt is asceilained [i. e. although the quality, considered to 
be the probans, occms in the counter-examples]. 

'The following is [the definition, given by Xvaya Sutra I, 4, 47, 
of thel prdkdrdiiasdHid : 

,,'1’hat [reason] which is emploxed with the view of determining 

h Cl. luTC hindc I \' '•I'l'rM'll IV F >{ll» U ll". 1.4. 

“) iliiilcTii Milt U n\ II, 1. 

-'1 Cf. iiere hook It ]t. oil k-ttor f junl \i. oil It-tfpr f. 

*) Cf hook 1 \' sfbth'U IV tuhlc F Mih h li. 
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ftlie state nfthe lasej. ^!)Ut 1 fmiu wliieli a question arises coiicenrmi;' 
the jiralnruijii . i' a iMfitdiihHiKiiiHii. ' 

[We may eommeiit ujmii this a> Ir'llows'; 

prukr'iijale prttfir/iale "is iiuule a topic ot' (li'pute'i. So then: 

[ji'ali'di'Uiin — ii'i/t^it-jd'ahji'ikpiii q. (.■. topa' -= \iiov> ut (Idemleut 
aaid opponent'. 

f/H/Or culfd = L'lCdfil/l ■■ ([IlC'tlOll 

4 hat rrcasoi! : now wliich i:'i\es ri.-'C to this quc'tion. atthongh 
eiiiployetl with the \iew of iktci niininy: the '•late oi the ca-'C^, i.-. 
Hot tit for asceitaininy one or the other of the twii \ie\\s. in eonse- 
(jLienee of tlie equality of tiie^e two \ie\\^ — • "and thi^ uiicei'taint\ 
remain''^ lony tiie topi.; i> tiiim equally balanced, 

4'oi' in.'tance: 

I Tj Sound is eternal, 

because no traiisieid qualiiy i; perceived in il. 

ill] Sound is transient. 

i- J 

because no eternal quality i" perceived in it. 

Thus since there is doulit about the eteriialirv or traidiencv of 
sound, ill consequence ot the uon-pciception ot it' eiernal or tran- 
sient quality, an open que^tiiui on tld' pidiit will e.xi^t: fur if we 
could gras[) one or the other of the two (puditic', the tiutli would 
be settleil and there would be no room hit fji' an\ (pnstion. 

Here the noii-peieeption of ,a tiaiisimU qnalitt , bio'.m’ht i’oi wai'd 
in order to ascertain the eteinality [of .souiid" — not o\( icmidni;' 
the opponent’s view wliieli is based on tbe non-pereejition of 

an eternal quality — is not suttieient for detenuination , becaU'C 
the [other \iew is an] ob-stacle. And this n'camii. cpiotcd ],v the 
defendent], residing in a dharnuu with a [)(!."ib!v- . is 

a form of ancukantihd , in aeeoi'dance with [the deiinition of tlii' 
last fallacy]: ,,the [matter] is not deeidediy placed on one side or 
the other.” 

Similarly the l-dldli/di/n/KulisId is a form of diidilriit!i!ii . for the 
[alleged reason]; ‘the iieiiig a product” resides in the ripdk-'^d, uliibt 
fire ji, c. the dlidrinlip^ proved to be warm by perception.’) 


III'' fiiEi' . iifti- to. niii's rljU': 

'll j II I / O n ii'-iiii h . 

L. . 

In till, niiri’riiii- tin- tin-'i', Hln-tuly hillat-ioii- tL Ik-it inmk ! \' siff],,;, ] \' p.,),],. 
i ''Uti "] Lt aviiiq iliU *»nt of yu* luay r.-twiili'V tin- at'Tioiii l!^|’ i,,ii *0 

hUM*'! on: 

T >illf I, I (<l l‘ " III . hlfl 

II )i)i/(iiii. tif,i /III l.s . 
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rO|»|) 0 !ientl; Yuur argiimeiitatioii does not hold ^ood. For when 
a pi'obans is a faeloi- lc.ad!!i^' tti kiiowledg'e iqdnitil'a] on this eoii- 
dilioii: ..ill, it e, liiUt peiietiatiiig t!ie /,(tlsn, it exi-^ts in \he viy^nn-'^a 
and eM'liide.d Iroiii tlie ryj,i!-iu' , tlieii suli tiie ;u!aiis.-;ioii ol a 
c:)!itrar\' \'R'\v > drufuji/l-di ; uith I'eiereiiee to tlir- [i. e. 

the ohjeet the qiialiti id' v.liieh leinaiiis to he [irmtal i is allowed; 
and siiiiiiai'lv tiu' proliaiiduin conhl he pinsed i-y <i I'ro h (iraini^uiiKi 
[i. e. iiie det'endeiic’s aiginiKiitatioii against whieli an opponent 
’brings in a reasoning ot' eijUal t’oree^. tor in itself it is suttieieiit. 
Uut the ; p!'oi,aiidiiind eaiiiiot he proved Tims, foi’ the doubt, sug- 
gested by tlie opp'-nient’s view, eoines in. Consequently (iamal'nica 
hi. e. the siulieieney of the prubaiis for leading to eoiivineing know- 
ledge! d i^s not ineielv depend on the threefold e’haracter ^uf the 
probans. 1) its /'///w/iy/n/R/.Cia/riy. d' its b Idle ah , 8) its 

vij.ftlRfhl riirici;ll'ih\, lint the eircnnisl.inee that there i' no contra- 
dictory view nni't be posited as a fourth eoiniitioii, because the 
probantial natuie j of the [irolauisj exisis, when there is no [jfuti- 
pciJi-yt . and it does not exi't. when rlieie is. 

Similar I'estrietions are to he made about the /b7A7///i///,7/,re//'.v/«. 
If the probautialiry only should depend, on the threet'ohl ehaiacter 
fof the probaiisb how would theie lie nndecisi'. eiiess [in this ai'gu- 
nieiitalion i : 

Lack of heat exi-ts in lire, 

beeaii>e ol' its being a [Uoduet. 

Hut although lire is a prodnset, still the lack of iieat does not 
take place in it. for the ascertainment of heat oi'igiuates from per- 
ce[)tion. 'i'hus the arriving [at trii.-^twortliy knowledge] takes place, 
when there i> no eontradietion by perception, but when this ocenrs, 
then it does not. 'I'hns the aba-lliha'i-ut>/a/ra [i. e. the circumstance 
that the oliject is not refuted l)y perception] mu't again be accejited 
as a condition. Tlierefoi-e it is .said in other winds : 

A svnoinm of pi/C-w [or (l/iiiniii/i \ is xflill^/a i i. e. proban- 
dnm]: and a sadhi/d is to be tlelined as tiuit which allows 
proof, but an olqeet of whiidi a can !>e conceived, 

d.ocs not allow proof, in as far as a matter does not allow 
twofohl aspect [scd. a negative aiul a positive aspect; — 
in other words; since the princi[)le of the tertinm exclusnm 
has force]. 

[nefeiidentl: But here | we touch nponl a ipiality of an apul'^d 

rht' j.iUrr liv jM»i linwrstr. unt trur: wp a-s rBih; ar.v s 

la'iita' d I'l’niluft, U'-'iiU-s ill llu* . 


: -tlir 
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I i. e. a thini;; ilitft'rrnt from that whose ([iiality riaiiaiiis to be 
[»ro\etr; ami -^o, that whieli allows eoutrailii-tioii In jjeiei'ptioii Ac. 
is not a //'//-.y/, heeaii'i' it i' not j)e>'iit!e to ])ro\t‘ in (_me toiaii 
. riq,(i , e. g. in a foi'in , ari'ived at In’ inlereiiee] that ^^hleh has 
ah'oadn been ^ettleil in another form iseil. a form, ascertained by 
pet eeptinii I. 

>0 then tliC't' two fallaeiesb and ia lu 

are exelndeil b\ tlie total tormnia ot onr tc'xt i //''// itni'mciit'iia 
Prae. Hh. p. I. lUi, beeaii'i' the_\ b'jtii rot on 

a tal!ac\ ut the niiihiiei/<i ■ 

37 . The erciii-'i/re^// /lo-’i/Z/re iirohdii^i 'fi/tce/fi Hihvihi . •) 

iXyaya-kanclall [). .4U3 1. 15. 

But is not tliis [detinition of Heen. given by Ihi.-veASTArAnA] wrong, 
in as far tts it does nut include all I legitimate forms ot priibantia '? 
The probans, namely, can l)e threefold; exclusively positise, e.xelii- 
sively negative, and positive-negative. 

An [exiunple of the] positive probavis is the following: 

Difference is expressible, 

because it is knowable, 
like generality. 

iV.r evert thing besithts the /y/Tw of this [positive prubiins'] is 
Sd/mlyi, di\ided into existent and non-existtmt thing-; for, taking 
knowledge in general of anv knower in general, thete is nothin''- 
but which is expressible iind knowable. And that which is tmexpres- 
sible and unknowable fur the [ordinary j man, is the in.n-exisieiit, 
like the horn of a horse; and this [non-existent j would neither be 
■'^npal-sa nor cip(ili><(i , because it is without innate nature, lint that 
which is existent, is witiiout exception sopalsn. therefore the part 
of the detinition; latlahlare ca natiti/ era (Prae. Bhas\a p. :2()(l 1. 
i-- not ap[)lieai)!e here, because ci/alirehi (exclusion) does not taki- place. 

[( )pj)onentJ ; If I should say, this [exelusi\ely positi\e1 pi'ul)ans 
-is ‘not le:iding t(j con\incing knowledge’ iarpmiaLa p 

[Defendent I : A’o, Tyou are wrung], because no de\iation from 
the positl\e agreement takes place, 'i'he positt\e agreeiuei't [which 
can be ('xpressed in the words]; ‘the exisleiiee of llm (jnc results 
front the existence of the other’, is here ti ciiuse [of tnistworthv 
knowledgt'!; and the notion ot its deviation | in an\ e:ise j is refuted 

1 .\i-t Ml'llllU t-> N'. .IS .l-kail(l<lll \i. t/ti flh-i, non. Tint-s Unn-,,,. 

ifOh/ii''>ii T~ziUnii‘iniiif'fi''ii = fut}, ( t' \ 1 1'’: viilll (I" S N \ , .Mt i}. S(l(,ni] D't ^ '(•> 

~l (.'t. llpl't' tniok il § 5. 
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US uiiadvisabic *} I In our lugicul coiHciciiceJ. I'ii’st; there positive 
agieeiiieut between jiruinciialcn i kiio\vai)leuess) anil ahltidheyatca 
(expressiblenc's). Ijeeanse we experience uhhulieiiafca in all cases of 
/jraiuei/aU-ti. And neither does a dexiation occur, nor does ranvbudy] 
feel a doidit, for any olpeet which a nnin brings into the region 
of his intellection, making it snl)ject to his distinctions, and about 
which he wants to inform someliody ebe, falls under the region of 
prahiejiafra and aljlidhe/iiitcn , and all things arc iii this res])ect equal 
to each other; for when tliere is no rljjal'-pi -) . non-deviation is 
a factor : required for right inferencel; ergo not Iry the foimnla 
v'lpul'pdjIiUcild does the /jmiiie//afca prove the ahhidiei/afca. 

3S. 'fhe exfl'isicelp aepalivc proha/i-s (^cipitireki liT/ip/mJ. '^) 

Nyaya-kandall p. 204 1. 1. 

An [exanq)le of the] exclusively negative probans is the foliinving: 
'file living liodv possesses a soul, 
beeau'c it possesses breath Ac. 

for cvmy thing besides the jinlixn of thiv fnegative probans i is a 
ci/jki-sa. And still it is a coi’rect proljuns, because the reserved A. e. 
negative] relation holds good without exception. 

Tn pots Ac. we realise the universal eoncoinita nee ' of ab- 

sence of soul with ab.senee of breath Ac.; Imt in the living bodv 
it is perceived that absence of lireath comes to an end: and through 
this"*) insight [we arrive at] the inference concerning the externii- 
natioii of the absence of soul — an alisenco which is pervaded by 
the insight | about the absence of breath Ac.l. 

And if you reason as follows: 

[Supiioscd arguiuentation of th.c o[)ponent]: when an object is 
itself not perceived, then its exclusion [from auvlhingj can neither 
be perceived, bi’cause a negation [prdfisxd/id) must bear upon a 
positive fact (6vV////'i. Soul, now, is nowliere perceived, how then 
could we become aware of its exclusion from pots Ac.r 

[Dcfendent] ■ this is not tit. 'fhe exclusion [i. e. non-occurrence] 
of soiil from [resp,: in ; jiots Ac. is certain for the adversary (/-yoy/'i 
who u|)holds the absence of soul to be a common jiropcrtv of all 
'things; and as for inv self [xcas^a'i, after I have proved the causal 
relation [kn i-pu-kru'ii liii-bhfic(i) of the soul in my living body with 
rel'eri'nci‘ to its ilTects, such as intellections Ac., I infer from the 

*) Kt'ail : y 

■‘1 Ct'. ht'to book II p. x'sif 

^ ) ^ in (loiiMf \\ith rnnithf\ij>i ^ nt/Hitta/cntf. 
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ab'Cli'jf 01 iiiteljectioiis lAo. in pots Ac. the noii-exi'.teiice | iii these 
p(its 1 of a relatiou with a particulai' soul, [a relation] which would 
be ea| abic of producing: the I mental slates, indicated before |, just 
as. when there is an alisence of .smoke somewhere, we may iid'er the 
absence of tire whicli is capable of its production. And if so, then soul 
is pro\ed in Ad!] livlu”' bodies, because the notion of a relation is 
iK‘t ]jossible without the notion about tlait 'vlneh bears the relation. 

: s )pj)oneat] : But tlieu tiie ;iri;umeiitation by means of a negative 
r[!i'obansj is useless, beeause we fall int(.) a [U'oeedure of app!\iiig 
a iiieaiis to an action the result of which has been obtained. 

i I h'fendeiith : It is not thus; l)eeause sold, being proved as far 
as t am concerned, but not _\et for another, remains still to be 
proved ]for the sake of that advcisary]. And there is lU) reason 
for this linutation: ..a po-itive uecessaiy coiicumitancc is infonua- 
ti\c. but a negative necessary cuiieonutauce has m) force,” So then 
abu the \ i-i/afire/,i may serve as a probaiis. Ergo the I’ornmhi 

pi'n^hJilliui:! ca ludaitcifc i.Prae. Bhasui p. : 2 Ub I. 1 !)) is too narrow'. 

di), ('oiichia'iDii t'j Un: o/t (hinn/dci A cpniireki lunjciiii. 

W'ltii rel'ei'eiiee to these dilfieuliies .-ome >a\ : the e.veliisiveh 
positive and exclnsively negative rprobansj are iin-liided . because 
they are taught in [other writing.s of! the same school. 

But others .sav : the delinition lu-iven l,y PitACAS'i aiAda) is to 'be 
e.xplaiued as rpu'iln-isdiiui.'sh.t [i. e. first the pails of the ilefiidtion 
nm-^t be taken separately as definitions, >iml tiiiallv the complete 
fnrmida must be taken as <111-111. ..Aiiiii,i(‘iii',t(i )siiiiihiitlilli(ii:i , praAddham 
ca laJaiinlc , this is tlie delinition ot die a,tci;i/ari \ /i 
A'liniix’ip’nn ■'<(tiiihad U/am . tiiih'i pari tc la.iabidre , m Pi'aeiwtafiada’s 
text] ca naAp I'ca", this is the definition \_\\c n/ahrdd 
The total formula is a delinition of tin- ancai/ara-n/afa-cli [/iTnp'un]^. 
The being a means tor [iroving tin- pridians, is a romniuii eharae- 
teristic fur these three [probantia] ; .so as the t ouiiiioii cliaracteristic 
of ti'ii'twoi'tliy nii-ans of knowdedge i' their eircuinliniitat ion [of the 
objects I as they are. 

K). Arntiihliara . P 

A \ava-kandall p. dllb 1 . 17 : 

Well then, what is this non-deviation 
s irv coneomitaiiee > nvinahhavn r \^ hat is it rallied b\ r 

1 , rr, hf-re t—jk IV VJl takl*- E am! .\.s, v. |. m. 
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Tlie [Buddhists] answer: in ideatin' and hy causality. ,\n acci- 
dental act can just as well take place as not lake [)lacc; tiioc iiu 
cause ten- any liinitatiuii. klven wlicn pciccprion [of the ■'■•n/Z/d/v/ ! takes 
])lace in liouiogencuu- in-'lanccs, and non-pei'ccptioii in lict(.'roc<‘neous 
instances, lio non-deviatioii can i»e kieiwii, lieeaU'C we eaiuiot hanish 
the doubt wiicthei' [the -sw/Z/zn | nia\' still reside in [sonic ol' tiic] 
heterogeneous instances. 

Hilt when we can .settle the causal relation ijin'iil/uiih ), ilien 
dniibt is dispelled, as il is not po.'sibie to take hold of the nature 
of the elfect without its can.-e. This deteiiniiiation ( f eaii'alilv 
between elfect and cansi' piocccds b\ means of li\e perei-ptioiis oi' 
noii-perceptiuns (jf uur sense-organ : i Ij tin- n o ii-i) c r e e [) t i o n of 

the elf’ct bel’ore the arising | of tlic eaiisel; aftci- (.; th(> ji c r c e [)- 

tion of tlie cause (oj the perception i of the elfect]; and, later 
on, lhis piM'ceived j cti'ect] — aifci' (J ; tlie n o n -p e r c i' p t i o n of 

the cause — (o) is ilself subjict to n o n-p e r e e p t i o ii ; (lius|heri‘ 

arc two non-perce])tions [n'\ 1 A- a] ami eaie perceplimi gib bj of 
the effect; and tin le is one peicepiion '11°. '2 | and one non-percep- 
tion fn’. 4I of the cause. 'I’hiis b\ means of these i,;\(.* [icrceptions 
and non-pei'ccptioii' if is '.el!!(al; 'onlt w hen theie is fue, eei-tenee 
of stiujke; when theic is no lire. non-e\i'te)ice’. Ibu' this i- the 
cs-eiice oi' (ifect; that it i--, wIk'ii a cerlain oflier thing is; and that 
it i.s not, when this is lacking. ABo In the notion of identity 
this necessary (anieomitance is prosed, llxistenee does not go astrax' 
from its <)\Mi iiinati' natiiie, olh('rwis(' the nnw ida-d-for eon-wpieiiee 
woiilTl be that tbeie is no su-!; innate nature. The .•wi'ertainnient 
of ideiiiilt iJ r.ilnl mild takes plaee by this eireuni'tanee that a lefiil- 
iiig argument '■Ji'T-lhnlca'. in Imteroginous instanecs .r'lpid.xfd acts as 
trustworthy means of knowledge, IJip when this I’eiiitinu' argument 
does tint eonie i'orwai'd, then intbody, event on sian'ng [two faets | 
together for the hiimlredtli time, would be eapable of prewniting 
this doubt: perlia|rs somewhere [the I will oia-iir in a ci/jK/.xii. 

d'lnn'cirire it n said : 

A I'ule Ibi' ne(a‘'--ar\ eomaimitaiice either icvulis from 
the relation betwaani etfeel ami eait'e. or fioni innate 
nature as a determining factor, and not from luni-per- 
ceptioii An the r//y//-.yn ■ land not] from perception An the 
y/ 1. 

'I'hat is to say: a strict rule for neeess-.try eoneomitaiiee follows from 
lari/a-l'rird'i'i-blaird as a niiii^'iiinLn . m' trom urnbiulrfi as a niiidiitulii, 

1; e'f. fSicwMii, J1 Aiilj ' ji. I'l ami nuti- 
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bat not from perception [of the sadhjiiP\ in the sapul-yi and non- 
jjcrception in the c'lpnlpt. 

I Vairesika I : ’I’u this we answer: [Must we] eitlier say ; where\er 
there i^ identity and c■all^a 1 ity, there is necessary concomitance : or, 
\vhere\n'r theie is necessiry concomitance, there is identity and 
cansilit} ? 

To bep;in with the first aUernative, thi> does not hold good. For [if 
necessary concomitance takes place], whilst there is causality, then 
the oiiality of smoke, sncli as earthness iKrc. is still lacking in tire; 
and whilst there is identit\', tlien the tree-ncss (as a generalit\] 
dot's not tall together with the species \<-iiijvcqiriiccP\. 

Bnt [must we then savi; wherever there is necessary concomi- 
tunce, there is identity and caiHalitv? 'I'lien in the case of the exis- 
tence of necessary concomitance these two will function as gcanak<i% 
(factors leading to conviction). If so, let the necessary concomitance 
he the [jumal'a, for what do we want identity and cansality? For 
neither does an eft'ect lead ns to the insiglit ; ’[this is] an effect’, 
1101' innate nature to the insight; ‘[this is] innate nature’. Why 
then shoidd (ici/abliic''ini be the cause of our being led to the 
insight; ‘this has (ici/nb/iii-nr/i’ . Neither are identity and causality 
[causes of this insight], for theie would be vgnhli]c'n-(i [i, e. deviation 
from a rule]. 

Xeither does [your argumentation] obtain liliiess in the following 
way: “suioke is etlvctuated i>y tire, but not its [i. e. smoke’s] quali- 
ties ‘earthness’ Xc.’’; because a substance cannot be split up [in 
this inauuei']. Xeither can this be accepted: „the vinjcapfi has the 
tree as self, but the tree has not the (pinvapfi as self, because [the 
generality ‘tree’] is eoinuion t<j the <ll<ic(i , khudh'n Xc."; for there 
is no ditl'crcnce between these two [|)ro[H)sit!uns, both expounding 
the .>:ime id,entitvl And when the treeness, common to the illuird 
Ac. is nm the Pt rnipiphl rn . then there is no oneness of these two, 
b;‘c;iuse dilfcreiiee chaiacterises tlie dilfereiiec in innate, nature. lUit 
if ideniity is ai/ccjited, then just a.s treeness is common to all 
trees, so would be (iiijrapatrd. f'urther, when there is identity, 
jhctyveen treeness and Pmiriipalrtp, and coiiscquenlly iion-existeiice 
ot (/(iiiiii'i notion to be airiyed atj and tpiniiild ('notion leading to 
the aseei tainnient of the (jin)ijpi\, no diathesis [lietyvet'u these two] 
can be accepted, as this [diathesis] must re.st on ditference. If. on 
the grasping of P nKpipalci , tree-uess is not grasped, Imyv [could 
yve talk of] identityf And if this [trce-ness] is grasped , yvliy [slmnld 
yve-dake refn,ge inj iid'erencef But it is said; ( 1 ) the object in ([iies- 
tion {dhaiiiiiit) as descrilred, (, 2 ) the and (b) the Iree-ness, 
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these three are one, and when the object in ([uestion is grasped, 
then also vhiuvtpfdca and tree-ness are grasped. As has been said; 
So then, when a form of existence is seen, its complete 
qualities are seen. A’iiat other portion then would be unseen 
and [must ilierelbre] be realised by mc;ins of [other] sources 
ot knowledge':' 

[Buddhist]; As to th.e fact that in this way a distin(;ti\e intel- 
lection {cikalpa) of a ciincapa originates, and not such au intellec- 
tion of a tree; this ensues from a shortcoming [of ours, scil.;] the 
non-existence of the remembrance of the word 'tree’. Tlu' distinc- 
tive intellection of a ciwcf/pr/ — which owes its birth to the awakening 
of the latent imjn'ession of the word ciiijca/ja and which amounts 
to exclusion of [ever\ thing which is] uoi-rinH/z/in — does not lead 
to the exclusion of not-tree. l)ecause the unwished-for consequence 
would be that all distinctive intelleetions were .synonymous with 
each other. 'J'lie relation of pumakd (intellection leading to insight) 
and fiampa (intellection to l )0 arrived at) e\i.sts oidy between two 
exclusions {epf/erf/d) and not between (wo positi\e agreements of 
the object[ive world], because there does not exist a positive agree- 
ment in this. ^) 4'he exclusion of the not-tix e and the exclusion of 
the not-c/yyrr/y;^7 are. mutually different, because there is a difference 
between the [two] excludenda '-) [soil, the ciippipfi and the tree]. 

[Vaiee§ika]; 0 wonderfid cleverness on the part of scholars, in 
so arranging the precedent and the consequent. Identity is the 
germ of inference; and ret tiiere is a mutual ditfei'enei* between 
the tw'o exclusions, functioning as probandum and probans. A’hat 
does this hocus-pocus mean'r 

[Buddhist]; Tf I should say; 'I'licrc is identity between tree and 
and although difference [must be admitted] between the 
exclusion of not-tree and the exclusion of wA-r'uiKrtpa — which 
exclusions appear as identical — yet there is identity as far as 
(linal conclusion) is concerned. 

[\’aieesika]: When the identity [between tree and vimeaprP^ is 
prored, then the exclusion of the not-tree can l)e finally ascer- 
tained — with reference to the topic in question — Iw mean^ of 
the exclusion of the wdi-rimrUpif, and when the exclusion of the 
not-tree is finally ascertained here, then the settling of the identity, 
as far as Jhe final conclusion is eonceimed, takes [dace. Thus the 
fault of mutual dependence [of propositions, conies in]. 


1) According to tlu* BuddhiNtio a^Hi//a-tlieoiy 
-} cijiirasiija cf. Xy.-katuL 14. 
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rBuddliist : At the u'lnmeiit ot' the el' tlie imiveiNal euii- 

cuiiiiraiiee, theii' exi'l^ i(l<‘Utii\ bvtwee'.i the two e\elu-'ioii<. whieh 
liave Itecii piioed to have one nature. 

Vaiee.T'ika] : 'File ideiititv of the-e two <-\ehi-Ii ai' thu- a^eer- 
t iiiied, B a luatter of faney • LUjiih/iL'n . And w hen iuieieiiee eoidd 
Take place by traiwinitii'' j; "the netto-r to i'anet . theji no i'aliaeiun? 
reawoii wlniteter eoidd exi't. for als > ideiitlr;. would be possible 
between i the betny olijC’'! id' irii'it' m lh\ knowledge’, and 

ifiiljiulrn : trai.'R ne\ beiim' iinallx aeecpted a- haviiijr one nature 
in :w far ;w tlie tin-ii a'certainnient i- coneenud. 

Ahnhlhi't ' : If 1 >hould ^.ly : tlnne i' non-e\ij,tenee of identity 
oi jiraiiteiialcd with tian^u ney. ii. eai!>e exeln'ion fioin the rijml-.yi 
doe> not exi't. 

[Vuh;eT-ika1 ; That ii true, lliere no real identity, bnl there 
i> an identitt proj.-eted [over them; by fane} ■. And yon 

liave wi>lied thi< at- a condition for tiie ari'iny: of infetence. 'i'hiib 
the non-exi'ti.‘n''e of tin* exeintiion from tlie r-’/R/Ty/ i- eijnal to 
sunieTjiing uon-exi'vtei'r [i e. i'< jion.seiRei. Moi'eover: 

]f\; 'Omebody iiclieve.s that the notion about identity or etiU'a- 
iit} eii'iies from the notion of tlie non-exbtenec of the proljaiR in 
the e/'/7?/-f7. then the notion almut tlie non-exi'tence of thi' • iden- 
tity or eau.'dity’: i' a non-nerci'ptioii - of >omeshin_ii' whiidi alloW'. 
])or(‘epfion . ainl — - -inee non-perception i- inclnded in infercitre — 
proceed-; I’roin the nrition about identitv oi' from the notion about 
caioalit} royrtiiei' witii i. e. jn'-t av. well as] the non-exisieiice of 
the ])rol)ans in tile /7/e//-y/ .a non-exi-teiice which mU't a!>o be 
jirov ed b\' him |i. e, b\’ tlii-< someboih to whom I refers and 
ayain the a'certainn'ient of identit} or ean-ality in this ria'l-nien- 
tioiied iioiiDiiT'i cioue-, trom the nojion of the non-exi'ieiiee of 
inliereiiee in the n/ial-sn-. and the notion of this non-e\i^tence is 
depeiideid on aimthei' non-perception, because this is accepted : ..wliat- 
e\iM’ m;!\ In the neyation. it alwavs liears u[)on a non-perception”. 
lliH-'. -inee cnilless r e p; r e ^ (Mines in, we cannot prove exclu- 
sion '•//e/o'c/e, and thcreloi’e neither can innate nature nor elf'ect 
be I what we eali the pruban--. 

.Moreover aithoneli there i-, neitlier idi ntit\ nor cau'uiitv , \et 
we notice ihe iclation ot li'iniiin and (jtinKiLn between the risitiy 
of the asterisiii i\,-llil,iili and the ^etrinp: of the astcrisni Ihihhii. 


I ,,f 

K'Hi'li ( ■ 1 1 If I II ii j>' I /<■ III ' , 

d (.)jn!tTp«l jH tlli" tl 


S /Si.'. / // Iff nil. 
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Thus it i^ a statement, iiusutficientlv tliou^ht out, to sav: re-stric- 
tion either ensues tirmi eausai relation [kan/alifir/i/i^ilj/mva) or from 
innate jiature. 

J'’or the relation of one tiling witli anotlicr thing by means of 
innate nature is definite', because it is exempt fiom conditions 
{ji/jriiJIii). A relation, brought about by conditions, namely, ceases 
on account of the cessation of these [conditions], but a relation by 
innate nature {^ruhhric)k(i]i miiihaiiiUi(ih') does not. It the relation ot 
snujkc towards fire was effectuated In conditions, then these would 
hav(‘ been percei\ed. as is the iu.'truction [which is being giveit-}, *- 
[as a comlitionj for tlie being togotiier of pupil and teacher. Tor 
there is not the sliglitcA reason for our not perceiving these con- 
ditions, when dre and smoke are [terceived se\era! times, and neither 
are the conditions of a percei\ed [object^ necTs.sarily im|ierce])tible. 
Tur when tlie-e [comlitionsj were dependent on the innate nature 
[of the object], then the necessary concomitance would be jiroved, 
in as far as a relation, brought altoiit by tlii^ | innate nature], 
woidd last as long as the oliject [exists]. But if then were adven- 
titious, then their catises would also be perceived. And to say; ,.the 
conditions and their catt'cs transgre.ss the senses witiinnt exception”, 
this is too complicated a supposition {g/irrl l-alpnnrA. That fact, 
[e. g.] stuoke, for which there are no conditions [required], would 
be sometimes perceived [in its] independent [nature], .so as iiie (or 
heat) whose relation towards smoke is effectuated by [wet] fuej as 
a condition, is met with as smokeless, wlien diy fuel lias tlie pre- 
dominance But never in this way is Ifreless smoke 

found liy any other act of consciousness [i. e. by any other percep- 
tion]. To then : 

wlicn we have conceived the non-existence [of c^vw/Zz/s], lieeause 
we never jierceised such upadlih whicli j according to their nature] 
would have possessed the..property of [iieing open to our] perception; 

wiiilst we ha\e settled the uon-proliautial cliaracter {ahelnfvri) 
of the pcreei\ed different slates of (he fuel according to place 
and time, on nxison of the irregular eoiicomitance in reiterated per,- 
ce|)fiou ; -) 

then there is no fault in the perception of the non-existence of 
iipfidlih by referring to all particular cases of plaee and time. 

So then after haviim' settled, that the coexistence of the genera- 
lity ‘.smoke’ with the generality ‘lire’ is merely bound on the innat 


Ut'a'l; (h'tyihiilii. 
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iiiiture [of things] — bv the h^t perception, of A^hicli every eouiiter- 
\ie\v is icejfcteil , ;A!ul wliicli is supported hv a latent impression, 
originated from the seeiim’ of siimdtniious existence — one realises 
the strict nde: ,,tliis is strict! v bound to that”. 

Although at the first perception the eoe.xistence is grasped, yet 
\V(' do not grasp the ^tiiet rule. I'(jr the strict ride does not follow 
i’rom iht' mere coexistence, Imt from a coexistence void of condi- 
tions. And the \oidn(‘ss of eondition.s is the liiud conclusion of the 
application of reiterated perecjition. 'I’lins it fi. e. the strict rule] is 
settled iiy a eonci't'te perception nliieh has got foi’ce by the leite- 
rated gra-tiing ofVoexistencc. By tins we have also refuted; 

[Quoted opinion; of an opponent]: ,,llow is the gras[)ing of a 
>trict inle jinssible with refm-eneo to individuals belonging to jiast 
and fiitni'c, for the [icrccption by means of the .sense-organs refers 
to something which is [now] exi^tent? 

[Defendciit]; I'or wc do not teach the grasping of universal con- 
comitance (which aliides in special form.s) in respect to generality 
with disregard to the special forms, imt in this grasping of the 
universal eoncomitanee , the notion . is without doidit eveiywliere, 
because it has eveiywliere one form. 

I ( tppoiieiir j : \\'hy then iiave not tlu‘ individual forms entered 
into tlie iiiiiver.'al coiicoinitaiice? 

[jtefeiideiit] : Ihit who says that tiny have iiotf Hut oiih under 
tiie aspect of generality and not of difference have thev done so. 
Therefore wc think of tire ipia tabs through our notion of smoke: 
it [i. e. lire] has regard to that’) [notion of smoke], and has no 
ri'fercnce to ditfcrence [i. e. is not consnlercd in its own diheren- 
tiafeii forms]. 

I ( )p])oiicnt I : If I should say: Hut when (although the strict 
ruh> is ascertained e\eiy where In geneiality'i doubt has oiiginated 
owing to factors which lack triistworthiuess, then iiKo from \onr 
•'taiidpoiut (when individual tires alid smokes have been seen bv 
mean-’ ol' percejitioii . and tlicir causal relation grasped) noliodv can 
prevent the not lia[)j)eiiing there of inference in coii'cipience of a 
doubt which wa- ‘jiut lietwcmr by [ laine of time and [ditlerence 
ol : [ilacc. 

Hut we siv . the relation of etfeet and cause is ascertained bv 
reiterated iicrccption. because the doubt as to whether fthe connec- 
tion which -eeni' to be of a cau.sal character { is due to its tipfidlih, 
is not "olved liy one single perception. And the reiterated perception 


1 Koi'l: 
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refers to tlie geiieralitv, hecause there is no reiterated percejjtion 
of momentary individuals. Therefore the relation of effect and cause — 
which refers to generalities .and e.xists between that which is ex- 
cluded from the non-fire and that which is excluded from the nun- 
smoke — is ascertained for all cases after it has been ascertained 
for one case, for there is oneness in the generality. 

[Dcfendent]: Why does not [the notion of] nii/ama (strict rule) 
please you — [a notion] which is similarly settled for all cases 
by us? iNIoreovei', from your standpoint, two gcneialitics which 
transgress the reach of the sense-organs, do not alhjw the relation 
of effect and cause, because they are injt objective {acas/iifcdl). 
But the individuals are of such a nature; and everything is grasped 
by ])erception in [the form of] individuals. And yon may not argue 
as follows; 

[Argumentation attributed to the opponent]: 'fhere is a holding 
together in the mind of past and future individuals. 

[Defcndent] : tor if the mind were independent with reference t(j 
an exterior object, the unwished-for consequence woidd be that 
there woidd be no blind or deaf jierson, [for his mind would form 
shapes, forms and sounds, although the exterior obj(*cts do not act 
on it]. Causal relation and tullij/iicatsai/a (ascertainment) exist for 
perceived individuals, and origination of inference does not take 
place with reference to unperceived individuals, because it is other- 
wise than this. Neither can the relation of probans and ])rol)andnm be 
accepted for individuals, for they are totally apart from each other. 

41. Vci'htil (Uithurih/ a form of ijfereiicc.-j 

Nyaya-kandalT p. 314 1. b. 

[Opponent]: In an inference we conceive a iliarm'ut (an object 
in question) determined by the (piality to be proved; but what is 
this dharnnn in an inference concerning a matter by means of word? 
No object, certainly, because, this is then [at the time of the mere 
mentioning of the word] not perceived. 

[Defendent]: If I should >ay: the word is the object in question? 

[Opponent]; What is its ])robandum? 

[Defendent]: If 1 should say; its reference to an object? 

[Opponent]: [You are wrong, because ] differently from mountain 

Accordinii; to tlif- n ftolnivrithi. 

The ]»as^ai:e i- a pohanit? airainst flit* Piirva Mnii.unsika^ wli<t npliol*! *0/0/// to he 
an independt'iit source <>f knowledtre. Ct. OxSiiWAnu Jh\. (} h ‘ 

}). b'2 

Verband. Ktin. Akad. v. \Veten'?«'h. N. Heeks. DL XVIII. N *2. 
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itc. with icftTence to fire A'c. , no relation of word with object — 
either a conjiuiction , or an iidicrcncc Ac. — is ])erceivcd, wliich 
would allow that tlii.- word^ can l)c proved as determined hv tlie 
object, i’or the i'clatio;i of tlie.^e two i-; nierclv that of the jjrahpfidiid 
( iioininaiuliiin' and the /irdlipnjdln (nominaiis); and t]d> h’elatioii |, 
datinu' from tiie time aft'cr the cogiutiuii of tlie object, is not pos- 
si!)le before the showing of the object. Neither doe> there — a< is 
the e:ise with tire and smoke — exist a regular neee.S'arv coexis- 
tence {dtiiiidhlidcd) of word a.nd (d)jeet. because of their [possible 
uiutuai] de\iatiou in space and time. And [tlie oeeurrenee otj this 
deviation is proved ip 

d) the fact that the word Yudhisthira is U-sed in the Kali-period, 
although \ udiiisthira does not live anymore; 

h', the fact that the word Lanka is heard in .]auibudvT[)a, although 
[this island"! Laiika is not present. Consequently word is not a form 
of inference. Iiecause the whole set of conditions, necessary for 
inference, is not ])re.sent: for [the word] is not strictly combined 
with [lit., deviates froml the object, according to varieties of place. 
Nowhere does smoke deviate from tire [i. e. wherever there is smoke, 
there must be tired but on the other hand word deviates from its 
object. Namely: 

L'l'lie woi'dj cdvrd has for the inhabitants of the Dekhan 
the meaning of ..lover”; but for the people of Aiwavarti 
it meriiis ,, thief”. 

And if word were a form of inference, thou the ascertainment 
of its trustwoithiuess would depend on the notion of the threefold 
{pialitios [trairTipijd') [which are required in the jirobans], and not 
on the norion of its being spoken Iiv a eonqietent person. Ihit since 
its tru-'tworthiness is settled by this notion, it differs from inference, 
for it is dissimilar in this respect. 

[Defendent] ; AVe answer to this: A\ hen the forefinger is raised, 
the infei'cnee of the number „ten'’ is made with reference to objects, 
distant from us in space and time. Here now it is nut nundier 
whieh is the olijeet in que.stion {d It arm in), because it is not taken 
as such. Neither is the position of the foreiingei' the dharmi/i, because 
there would exi>t no other I’clation of this [position of the forefinger] 
with the number ,,ten”, which is expres.sed by it A and because 
it would iKjt be fit that this expressing [of this numlierj should 
be determined by it [i. e. by this position]. And neither do these 
two occur in the same [ihiee, nor at the same time. [low then 


^ ) iiCtitl I iifii 1 1 >j'i iini mi I/ll . 
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does the inference take placer — In consequence of the percep- 
tion of the custom, prevalent among merchants, when engaged 
in biiving and selling, to raise the forefinger, as we have said; and 
which is iidended to suggest to ns the idea of the number ,,ten”. 
How is thisr — This [gestienlation] i^ the cause of the notion of 
the number „ten” bv means of the understanding of the intention 
to inform us about that. If so, then i) it is with word as follows: 
first Ipv the uttered word ‘cow’, [the hearer] becomes aware of the 
speaker’s wish to express an o'ujcct to which belong [the respective 
speechsounds 1 la, l-u, Ac. — for he also peiceives in the stream 
of his own consciousness {scasaatann) tlic tact that the wish for 
indicating a cow ])recedes the uttering of the word ‘cow’, and from 
this wish to express a certain object, [the hearer] infers the object. 
I'he hninal inference may here be given thus: 

This man — the d/iarmin [in our infei-ence] — possesses 
the wish to express an olqect to which Itehnig [the respec- 
tive speechsoumls] la. lu Ac.; 

because he is the agent of the utterance of the word 
‘cow’ 

so as I [am on certain occasions], 

[Opponent]: If I should say: the ascertainment of the olrject does 
not follow fiom this wish for indication, because we perceive this 
wish for indication also in incompetent persons, although the object 
does not exist. 

[Defeudent]; [You ask me]; flow does the [untrustworthy] proof 
for the i object] l)y means of word take ])tace here: [1 answer]: l)v 
error {blra,iH), or by the intention to decei\c. | or] bv the use of 
a word, void of sense. 

[Opponent]: If 1 should say then; the lurtion of an object arises 
from a word , uttered by a trustwcjrtliy person 

[Defeudent}: \Ve might jii^t as well say. the understanding of 
the object followxs [as a result] from the intentioi! {abhipnh/a) of 
the competent person. — .And as to tlie (occasional) deviation of 
word from object in particular places, although its probantial nature 
still exists — a deviation .which does not occur in the case of smoke 
[and tire] — here the following argumentation has force: 

Smoke is a ])robans for fire by a relation, founded on the nature 
of things {scablacil’al samhanilliah')-, but word, wdneh like gesticu- 
lation, functions through convention (isaTtlcfd) , fornu'd bv the wish 
of man, is a probans with the aid of the understanding of the 

1) Xott* tliH coustructidu (tf i'Vittti A\itli 

30 * 
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sp<‘akei’^ in ivlatioii to that ol)jcct for which man lias made 

the convention. And further for the same reason, just a.s ge.sticulation 
is fit for the ascertainment of oijjeets, whim used by eomjietent 
men, so unde\iaring relation') will oeenr lietween thing and word , 
j)io\ided that this latti-r is uttered by a competent person — [in 
this wav there is analoe.‘v with the reiiular concomitance of tire 
and i '-moke characterised by such qualities as continuance, rising 
upwards itc. 

rOpponentj: ^Vhy have you not laid down the fact that the 
denotation of object In word takes place through the original meaning 
{iiiiikhjia ciiti//) of the word? 

[Defendent]: Becau-se there is not a [real] relation [between 
word and thing; — - i. e. this relation is only a matter of conven- 
tion], and if anything, quite unrelated, could be a factor, leading 
to insight {(/rmiaka), then there would be too wide an applicability 
{afijirasaTiffa). 

[Opponent]: If I should say: there is a uaturar(6-iv7(^//<'7i7'/r/) rela- 
tion [between word and object]? 

[Defendent]: No, becau.se one word is used for several objects 
in accordance with variety of place. 

[Opponent]: If I should .say: the denotative power of the word 
relates to that thing for which it is u.sed by the Aryas, but in other 
cases the probantial nature of the word, when used, agrees with 
convention : 

[Defendent]: No, because the nord w/oy/ is [active in] the same 
- Ovay], either effectuating the notion ‘thief or the notion ‘lover’. 
And there is no reason for any distinction, so that it would have 
dcnotativencss icacakafca) with reference to thief, and probantialitv 
with reference to lo\er. — for: 

also in the case of the Aryas the notion of the object, 
arising in consequence ot the word caura, supposes a ])ro- 
bans : 

because the obtaiiiment of this [notion] is born from 
the word miira-, 

just as the obtainment [of the respective notion] 
is born from the word ent/ra, when used bv an 
inhabitant of the Dekhan and agreed U])on by 
both parties [s[)caker and hearer]. 


Tittcl'l ; '>ii iiifihn m 
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42. Is there a svnb/tacikah samhandhnh befwee/i trord and object h 

Nyavii-kaiiilall, p. 2 1 .j , 1. 19: 

[Vaiyesika] : And there is no proof for the existence of a natural 
relation. Ev your school it is said; 

[Opinion held l)y opponents]: ['I’his] relation consists in the natural 
])ovver of the word as a deiiotator — a powci' which [also] resides 
in the denotanduin — because thus is a foot placed on either side. 
According to the saying: 

The power, forsooth, is the relation. 

[Vaicesika]; If the power of word were to stay in the denotan- 
duiu according to the nature of things {scabhaca) , then the inexpe- 
rienced man [i. e. he who does not know the language] would 
understand the object tlnough the word, like the experienced man, 
because [in both cases] there would be a word, an object, and their 
relation. 

[Opponent]: If I should say: the relation, when known, is the 
cause of the notion of the thing; and not [the relation], merely 
by the fact of its exi.sting. As has been said : 

[I’his] relation, because it is a fatHor leading to know- 
ledge {jTutpal-a), stands in need of an intellection about 
itself, therefore this [relation], although existent, is not 
manifest, when not grasped. 

[^’aicesika] : Of what kind is the intellection about this relation? 

[Opponent]; If I should say: this [intellection] is of the following 
kind: this object is the denotanduin of that word. 

[Vaicesika]: And from where docs it arise? 

[Opponent] : From the usage of old people [which is perceived 
by children when growing up]. - 

[Vaicesika]; Let the intellection about the objective fundament 
of denotation and denotanduni — [an intellection], brought about 
by grown up people, when dealing mutually, [iu the soul] ot a boy 
in their ])rcsence, ami which is called c<^n\ention [saTiketa') and 
proticiency in language {ri/ntpatti) — be the cause ot the notion ol 
the tliina:, through the intermediance of latent impression! hy do 
we want another kind of relation? 

For the innate fitness of the word is its wordness; and the adven- 
titious ftness is its snnketu-, and this order is peculiar; and from 
these two forms of ftne.ss ensues the origination ot the notion ol a 
certain thing. And it is iinnecessarv to surmise another kind of relation. 

11 Of. Yaic;. Sutra VIl , 2, It— 20 & Gvn'jXnXtiia .TiiX, The r/\ih;,Cik'iyii School, 
p. 229 § 3. 
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43 . of ii'ufd spci-idlli/ (tnd of Irniurlcdije 

in ij I’ll nr (if 

Xyava-kiiiulnli u. ‘417 !. 43. 

Opponent : Here mhho people ^:lv : The tru.'twoitliinc.^s of word 
does not de]>eiul on it^ heiinr ^poKi-n iiy a eompetent [)ei.>o]i, he- 
CiUi.-e :ill "onrces of kiiowledire are trustworthy Iw tliem-elves. 

\ aieesika : 'J'he following; question !iia\ I)e put to tlie.-'O people: 
\\ hat do voii uuder.'t:uid hv tru-tworthiuess of knowledge, either 
[A) the non-deviation from the ohject, or (/>) the circundiniitation 
of the oliject i just as ir i-.. 

To hegin with (./), it is not the non-deviation from ; i. e. regular 
concomitance witir the ohjeet; heeause, although tire is regularly 
connected with smoke, yet trustworthiness of knowledge can he 
lacking i for instance, in the case] of somebody, inattentive, in 
nhose mind the intellection about tire does not arise, owing to any 
cause whatever; and ^secondly] becau-se the knowledge [given by 
the eye] is trustworthy, since it [in general] produces knowledge 
etpiivcdent to the object, although in special cases the eye may err 
with reference to blue, yellow A;c. 

And {B) if trustworthiness of knowledge means the ciremnlimi- 
tation i_uf object.sj just as they aie, [then we may ask]; (a) is this 
knowledge known by it.'elf: {ijj or is it hoi'ii from itself? ;c) or is 
it merely occtipied with itself? 

Jf [Jjd) this .self-trustworthiness ; wert' bi'ought about] by know- 
ledge, then there would arise by itself the intellection: ,.I am 
circumlimitating the things as they are”; consequently with refer- 
ence to a means of knowledge would there never be the doubt: 
is this [which 1 now ( ouceivc] like the object or not like the 
object?; neither would there l)e practical behaviour on account of 
erroneous knowledge. Hut in consequence of the absence of action 
with reference to one’s own self, intelh'ction , not grasping the self, 
does neither grasp the self's circundituitation [of objects] jiist as they 
are; so then something ebe is recpiired in oi'der to circumliniitate 
tiii--, becaus;' ther(“ is no knowledge about a thing to be proven 
{/jriniiPi/ri] without a j)roof [praiiiriiiii) and because trustworthiness, 
when itself in the condition of being jrrovtal, becomes a pniitiinju. 
ihus trustworthiness ensues from an e.xterior [fact]. 

The Mclt--'it!Hricncv ot the IviiKV.’Iefli^e-'^diifers uml t'liceia]! v of tjie vyi-lial 

authni'itY i> ill) iinjuirtant (lomna t-f the Piirva-^^rtinan!"';!, of. U\n,an.\ih\ Jif\. Tl-i' 
Pi'4ihfiii};iirii Si !,nnf j). -J'J ^-1. 

“') K< ioi : jU'p/ri hi’-hil.tf !iii tn , 
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[Opponent]: If I shonkl sav: when the trustwovthiness [of a 
knowledge-sonice] is known by means of something else, then the 
trnstwoithiness of this latter ranst again be proved by somethiisg 
else, and so on; and consequently the fault of endless regress 
would come in. 

[Vaicesika] ; There i.s no endless regiess heie, because the wish 
for knowledge does not exist for every souice of knowledge. For 
a proof eireiunliniitates an olq'eet by the mere fact of its arising; 
and [this task dues] not [belong to] its understood trustworthiness. 
Now it ean sometinies happen, that, after an object is cireuniliini- 
tated by a proof, there arisen by some cause or other a doubt; 
„is this a trustw'orthy or an untrustworthy source of knowledge?’’ 
and that man abstains from activity through this uncertainty alrout 
this object of his knowledge (maj/r/); [then afterwards it may 
happen] that man’s wish to get more knowledge with reference 
to this trust worthine.sS by means of another instrument arises, in 
order that he may proceed to activity: for as long as the trust- 
worthiness is not settled, the doubt will not be stddated. But 
where, either by the skill [atforded] by perpetual a})plieation or 
by the grasping of all particularities without exception, the proof, 
witli all its stains of doubt wiped off, comes forward , there by 
the mere arising of the [proof] the object is ascertained and 
the person who realises the proof {pramatar ) , feels no more 
any further [intellectual] desire, since he does not stand in any 
need of it; consequently there is no further research for other 
proofs. And he wdio would try to raise a doubt here , would 
fail in this attempt, since [this doubt] is refuted by the ascer- 
tainment of that object. As has been said lyv jM.vxdan'a in his 
Brahmasiddhi; 

„When [the object] is known, the doubt [lit. the not breathing 
freely] is removed by knowledge.” 

[Opponent] : If [you maintain tliat] the wish to understand the 
trustworthiness of knowledge is felt on behalf of activity, then [I 
raise the- following objection]; wlicn a man who had not settled 
this trustworthiness was active [for a certain object], impelled bv 
his doubt concerning that object, then after tliat he has become 
satisfied bv the reaching of that object, [he will] no more [feel] 
this wish to understand the trnstworthinens. How then does fitness 
for activitv prove that a trustworthy means of knowledge ])Ossesses 
[i. e. bears upon] a real olqect? For his activity does not take 
place with reference to this [reached object], in order to examine 
the trustworthiness of the knowledge, so as the husbandman 
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proceeds in order to cxaiiiiiie tiie seed. For his wish only l)ears on 
that [object, and not on the knowledge-.suurce I 

[DefendentJ: When a man \va.s tir.st in doidrt about an object, 
in consequence ot his doidrt on t!ie trustworthiness of Ids know- 
ledire, and has been active in order to grasp thi^ objei't. tlieii he 
will, by obtaining his aim through the reaching of the object, 
arrive at the ascei tainment of the trustworthiness of his know ledge, 
although not stri\en for, whilst the (object ])roves to be tit [for 
activity]. 'I'lie fitness fur activity, namely, never goes astray {vya- 
b/iicarati) from the trustworthiness of the knowledge-source. 'I'litis the 
trustworthiness of kiujwledge is neither known by it.self {Ba), nor 
is it born from itself i 7i4). 

If an intellection, after hating first li'cn, produces {janayali) 
in the own self {sea) a condition of circumlimitating [the 

objects] as they are, then we could nndcistand the scafu/i'pya- 
m'li/aid of this [intellectionl. But on seeing that the origination of 
this [circumlimitation , pancched(B\ — having for its innate nature, 
the realising of things as they are — is due to a cause, we al.so 
become aware of the fact that its trustworthiness depends on .some- 
thing else. 

But if you think: 

[Opinion, attiibuted to the opponent]: We do not define .ycrt/r///- 
priuauiiatca thus: ,,a proof itself produces its own trustworthiness”; 
but we understand scafa/ipranidiiya in the following sense: ,.a proof 
(hres not I'equire, for the effectuating of its trustworthiness, any- 
thing else besides the bundle of the cau.ses which produced [the 
proof itself].” {Be) 

[DefendentJ: Then does neither this hold good. For when the 
complete bundle of conditions which produce the intellection, and 
nothing more or less, is the cause for its trustworthiness, how does 
erroneous knowledge then originate? 

[Opponent]: It I should say: the innate natui'e of these causes 
is, to produce an intellection equivalent to the objects. But when 
it is disturbed by taults (r/e-ws), then they ])roduce an intellection 
wiiieb is not as the things arc. But when the faults, causes of 
the disturbance ot the innate nature, are lacking, then this innate 
nature, seil. the production of an equivalent intellection, appears. 

[Detendent]: Is then the origination of equivalence {ynihdrthutu) 
with reference to a verbal information based on the intellection of 
the speaker, merely due fir this intellection? If so, then everv 
verbal information would be trustworthy. But if the origination 
ot equivalence with reference to word is due to an intellection. 
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coiiceiniiig a trustwortliy means of knovvletlgc, then this trustwor- 
thiness is not merely due to the innate nature of the cause, but 
to its ([ualities. The intellection about the object is the cause of the 
word; its [good] quality, of the equivalence; its faults, of the non- 
equiralence [of the word]. So then, whilst the equivalence [of 
the word] is the cause for its tru;?tworthiiiess as a proof, its trust- 
worthiness is effectuated by the [good] ([uality of the cause, and 
not by the mere innate nature [of the cause]. And if the trust- 
worthiness of word as a proof depends on its [good] quality, then 
it will be the same ease with the other kimls of intellections; 

The intellections in question, as proofs, possess trustworthi- 
ness in consequence of the [good] quality of their causes; 
because they are intellections about a trustworthy means 
of knowledge; 

so as an intellection (about a trustworthy source 
of knowledge) which is dependent on the verbal 
information [heard]. 

[Opponent] : If 1 should say : the activity {v>/apara) of the [good] 
quality of the cause bears — also with regard to word — on the 
non-existence of the fault, but not on the origination of the trust- 
worthiness of the intellection. 

[Defendent] ; No, -) for let us admit that no origination of non- 
equivalence (which is an effect of faults) takes place, in conse- 
quence of the fact that faults are frustrated by good qualities; 
whence, however, should arise the origination of the equivalence? 
For the non-existence of the etfecl takes place when the cause is 
lacking, but not the existence of the [state of things] opposed to 
[this effect]. 

[Opponent]: If f should say; [the origination of the equiva- 
lence] is due merely tir the innate nature of the intellection? 

[Defendent] : No, [you are wrong], because there are no diffe- 
rences [in this innate nature (pia tabs]. For the connection with 
objects forms the differentiation in the intellections. And if this 
[connection with the objects] is no factor in the origination of this 
ecpiivalence, (owing to the fact that this [e([uivalence] only depends 
on the sublating of faults),- then in consequence of the identity in 
the innate nature, word will not be tixed with reference to the 
different objects, because there is no proof for such a differentiation. 

But if an intellection referring to a certain object produces a 


P X(itii.e the construction of d.s.'f tutha cum genctivo. 
-) Eead: dosn-karynstjn &c. 
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verbal inforuuitioii abour that ol)ject, then the et|nivaleuee of the 
iiitellectiuu [in coiuparbon with the oltject] is the cause of the 
equivalence of the word, and the fact that [the word] possesses 
the form of a mental state ijjodha) [is] not [such a cause]. So then 
we have provetl that its trustworthiness as a knowledge-source is 
only due to the good quality [of its cause, i. e.' of the effectuating 
intellection]. 

but even let us admit that the activity of the good qualitv 
bears on the non-existence of the faults, even then parntalipramaiii/d 
qlie extraneousiu>s of the factor on which the trustworthiness 
depends') is not forsaken : because we can settle by means of agreed 
nieiit and canitrariety the fitness (d" the non-existence of faults, [a 
non-existence] which is different from the innate nature of the cause 
in every case of the origination of this iprUMaiipcf]. ') 

[Opponent]; If 1 should say; the non-existence of the wrong 
notion follows from the non-existence of faults, but trustworthiness 
of cognition is merely dependent on the innate nature of the sense- 
organs A'C. 

[D(.‘fendeiit]; Why do you not acce[)t: the origination of tru''t- 
worthiness of cognition is obstructed bv. faults, hut the wrung 
notion is depcndei\t on the innate nature of the sense-organs A'c.? 

[Op])onent] ; If I should say-, such an admission is not possible, 
because the wrong notion follows [in its apjtarition] the agreement 
and contrariety of the faults. 

[Defendent I ; [We could] just as well [say]; the admission of 
that [hypothesis of yours] is nut jHjssihle, because we see that 
trustworthiness follows [in its apparition] the agreement and con- 
trariety of the non-existence of the faults, For that which does 
not take in account the ])iior or posterior non-existence of faults, 
is not a trustworthy means of kinnvledge. 'I'hus also the activity 
of pfamniia which has to do wdth the production of effects such 
ns po.sitive behaviour &c., is directed outwardly,-) and is not 
exclusively limited to itself, because [intellection] in as far as 
dependent on expedients, obstacles &c. produces effects such as 
positive behaviour. 


T]ie t s plant) t Ion of tm! =. prOiHnvyif i** Ity thv ['Vor.jiijn"- 

indf ij tfit . 

-j ^et‘ Ur. Xy.-Kainlali p. '2\>> 1. 2. 
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44. Upamu/ta ("nidkativii hy means of cowparisonj a form 

of anumuiia. 

Nyaya-kandali p. 2‘20 i. 21 : 

When a competent person — e- g- a '^’ho has travelled 

throug'h woods and knows the yacnya — asked by a citizen who 
has no knowdedge about this animal: „vvhat does the gacnya look 
like?” and when he informs him by means of the similarity of a 
yaraya with a cow, [then we have to do with a form of] inference. 

The words; ,,the gucaya is such as the cow is”, are the Fipta- 
vacana (words of the competent jterson = athda). And this fipta- 
racnna is also an inference, because the notion [that the case is] 
thus, follows from the trustworthiness of the [knowledge, given by 
the] speaker. Therefore ujjcimana is no separate [source of know- 
ledge I apart from inference. 

[Here we must make the following distinction]: 

(.-/). The inference is of the kind as we have described, in the 
case of those PLfrvamImainsakas who term the words of the wood- 
traveller the iipa]iinna. (74). The pupils of C.^baua-sv.v.min, however, 
declare uparniwa to be the intellection about the similarit\ with a 
[previously] ])erceived particular cow — [an intellection], which 
arises after the seeing of a gacaya in the wood and together with 
the remembering of the cow and which can l)e expressed in the 
words: ‘my cow is sinular to this [animal]’. [If we now accept 
this definition], then npamana is [a form of] remembrance. For 
similarity, like geneiality, obtains individuality every time in one 
object; and it dues not like conjunction, adhere to two objects. 
For the notion : ..this is similar to a cow”, arises with reference 
to an individuid gacnya in a wood, even although an individual 
cow is not seen. As has been said by the Mimamsaka-teachers, 
[Clokavarttika p. 444 n°. 85, cf. Gaxuanatra Jha’s transl. p. 22 7]: 

,,Like generality, similarity obtains reality in one abode; 
because it is experienced, even where the praliyogin [i. e. 
the object on ‘which the relation bears] is not seen.” 

Discussion of the notion a pa m ana, 
according to the ([abara-svamin-definition. 

ISyaya-loindalT p. 221 1. S. 

And whilst similarity every time ol)tains its full reality in one 

1) e'f. Pfilliho hum Srhiiiil ]). ()S anil Ca. The ratnmi-''V;imiii-ih'liuitioii , also accepted 
hy riahliukiini. is oivcu there § 1. The ..nther deliiiitinn'' in § o. 

Read in the te.\t of I’rac. Bhasy.i p. I’eO 1. 1(1 
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object, so, althougli this notion, bearing upon cow and [expresM'd 
in tlie wovd^l ; ..tliis is similar to a f/aaufa'’ , did not exist previ- 
ously in conseipience of tlie not grasping of a tjactii/a , \et the 
notion of similarity consists rightly in the mere conjunction [of the 
seiisc-oruanl with its fonei abode. In the same wav, altlnnmh in 
consequence of the- not having grasped t)f the (other) pratii/oyin 
the notion: ..this is long or short in comparison to that [= a pre- 
vioU'ly not perceivetl objeetj" does not arise, vet the gras[)ing of 
extension (pia tabs takes place on our merely a])proaching its abode. 
How otherwise could anybody, when arrived at another spot, after 
having seen a priitn/oyiii , decide; ..this is long or short in com- 
parison to that [= an absent object]. ” If similarity which fornuuly 
was not seen in the cow bvthe mere nieetinu: with the sense-orean, 
neither were now [i. e. in the wood, where no cow in present] 
seen in f/acapa, then the fixed relation of these two \ prafipopufA], 
[to be expressed in the words]; .,the remembrance takes place with 
reference to the cow, after the perceiving of the pacapa” would 
not exist; because there would be no difference [in this respect]. 

[Opponent] ; The determination of the remembrance is effected by 
the perception of so many generalities; hoofs, hairy tail Ac. as 
were perceived in the cow. 

[Defendentl ; [You are right, but then it follows that]; the 
generalities inherent in seveial parts form the similarity, in conse- 
quence of their inherence in laitli [abodes]. And when these [gene- 
ralities] are gra-ped in one special case in consequence of the 
grasping of the abode, then the similarity is grasped. Therefore the 
notion of sinularity, bascil on the individual cow which is not 
present and [arising] when a pavcipa is perceived, is a remembrance 
which originates from the latent impression, awakened by the seeing 
of something similar, and it is not a >eparate source of knowledge. 
And we may also notice that remcndn-anco may have for an ol)iect 
something which is grasped l)y vague perception {iiirciknlpaln)-, 
because jomeljody unexperieneed [ncpi'fjjaujtti) recognises — on per- 
ceiving a second indiviilual olqect — a generalitv which was vague 
{acikalpitu) at tirst in his perce[)tion of one [i. e. the lirst] specimen. 

Discussion o f t h e notion n p a m a n a 
according to the other Purva-.Mlmainsa-detinition. 

Xvaya-kandall p. 321 1. 21. 

[Let ns now consider the definition, given by the other Purva- 
Mlmainsakas. They explain upamaua as follows] -. When a man has 
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heard tlie atide(^aiyihjn [i. e. a sentence Vvdierein occurs a statement 
transferring the form of one object to another, such as i/atJia gaus, 
tftfhn (iavnyn]f\, then on seeing a gnvui/d and noticing its similarity 
to a con', [he will take] the word c/aL-diga as a name for that 
animal]. This notion, now, of the relation Ijetwcen the name and 
the object bearing the name, is the iipdniUnd. 

In this theory [the formula] ; yathd gdur gacdyas talJui, belongs 
to [the source of knowledge, termed] word \j:ukiia or gdbtki\-. and 
the intellection of ordinary people, originated by it and [to be 
expressed in the rvords]; „that which is called ‘gdvai/a, is some- 
thing similar to a cow”, is merely t/gdhid [i. e. tradition or word]. 

As to the intellection: „that .which is similar to a cow, must be 
called gdcdgd” this is [a form of] inference, because this word is 
used for that. [Or to express it more formally]; 

If a certain word is consistently used for a certain object 
by people who are well versed in it, then it is the name 
for this thing; 

the Word gdCdgd, now, is consistently used by the 
wood-iidiabitant for [an animal] like a cow; 

ergo this animal [which 1 now see] is to be termed 
a gacdga. 

[Here we have to do with] a knowledge by means of a genera- 
lity, or: inference. 

The egression on iipanidud, concluded. 

Nyaya-kandall p.- 1. 3. 

With reference to this perceptible gdirtgd the fruit {pfiald) of 
the perception is: (1) the knowledge of the similarity, and (2) the 
intellection about an individual, different [from anything else] in 
the three worlds. 

• And as to the application {dnusandhdtid) of the relation ‘name 
and thing bearing name’ as bearing upon this [particular case], 
this again is [a form of] remembrance; 

because it is originated from a latent impression, which 
itself was produced by an intellection [containing the state- 
ment]; that something similar to a canv, must be ealled bv 
the word gdi'ngd — [an intellection] which starts from a 
generality, manifested by the grasping of similarity and pre- 
viously originated; 

like the application of the vUcgdtvn by means of a 
certain word to another specimen of the same kind as 
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objei-t — ;"a cilcii/ifL-in efft-cteil hv a latent iiiiijifs-iioii 
wliicii i> horn from an intcliection about a coinention 
{xd/tjkolti' , ivlatini; to 'lit.; liavinu: as object] a genera- 
lit\’ originatetl in ; previous’ particular ciises. 

45. .li fhrjpalti . \i 

Nva\a-kan(l:ill p. .252 1. 9. 

,,An olijeet tniatter), either vcen or heard of, is not possible in 
aiiuther wav”, here the &up})o.■^ition of something else [than that 
which is originarty graspedj is an artl/ilpa^fi .-) It is usetul to 
snentiun separately the perceiting of [words] heard. Jiihapaiti [in 
general, is brought about] by i the supjmsing of an] other [state 
of things] which puts matters right. This rightly arranging matters 
is carried out in two ways in the ih-sjlnrthnjjdUl and the rrniar- 
ihujmtH. 

When a state of tilings, otherwise lieing impossible, suggests 
another state of things, then [we have to do with] a dratarthripatti. 
For instance ; 

,,Caitra lives, but he is not in his house”. Here the non-exis- 
tence of Caitra is a.scertained by means of the [source of knowledge, 
termed]; ahhnea-, but from the verbal information: ..he lives”, his 
staving tliere is ascertained, in as hir as we ex})erience that a 
living man stays in his house. Hut it is not ])os>ible that one 
[thing] simultaneously is and is not in one ])lace; because the exis- 
tence of these two rcoiiditionsi together is contradictorv. Therefore 
this ascei'taiued non-existence and this heanl-of information; ,,he 
lives” do not agree, unless he is out-of-doors. So then one will 
surmise such [a fact] liy the exiHciicc of which an other [fact], 
[lirst] l)eing impossible, becomes pos-~ible. If he is not out-of-doors, 
then there is contradiction [of his non-i'xistenee in the house] with 
[the fact] that lives, and a contradietiou cannot exist. Hut when 
Caitra's !)ciiig out-of-doors is accepted, then this [ditticulty] is solved; 
,, Caitra li\cs and he is not in the hou.se, because he is out-of-doors.” 

<_t. ( r M,\N \ i [i \ .)h\. 77/r Pi'-ih!inf.fir(( Si-lnutl p. 1*44 v'tc., Avlu'iv we find iu ^ i* 
a ret'eriTiff to tlio ,.rrutartli,iiaitti’\ 

~) I ''hoiild like to prt)|».>>se tile follow iiii:' on the oriii'iiHil nicanini ot thr 

t^rm orllmiiiiiii. It was ;i n«>tiou due to the e\i<^eneies of exeiiesj^. ^Vhere a litei.il e\|)|a- 
nati'iii ot tlip text was iH;t (nie „had to i^o hatdv ’ to the ..liit'aniiio-" ^ 

t)!' ..inteiitiou ot the s^,eaker -ifrlhfi'. At'ilmi) /tti pit^iiiUed lUHeh as ..veadiii" 

hetweeu tlie lilies . latter on. nrUiiif,alli o-ot a wider nieauiiio-; only the • 

WITS a n'lnnant of the oh] nsf of the term. 
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For if there is a contradiction between two means of know- 
ledge, one of wliich leaves room [for further suppositions], whilst 
the other i-^ not of thi' kind — it is likely that there exists ano- 
ther object of the sncakacar/i'-^prama/iam], on account of the nnlit- 
uess of the niracnk^K-aup pi aiiuiitam\ That now which puts right the 
contradiction between these two \^)jramfii>a-i\ is the arthOpatti. The 
intellection which arises [in a man’s mind] after his having seen 
an object which stands in a certain relation [to other objects] and 
is limited in place Ax., and in consequence of his remembering the 
relation — this intellection, now, containing another object which 
stands in a certain relation, is a [form of] inference. The difference 
between these two [means of knowledge, i. e. between inference 
in general, and artlapatti specially] ensues from a difference of the 
manner in which intellections arise. As has been said ; 

In inference we can distinguish one form in which [the 
inference] owxs its birth to agreement. But the other form, 
[termed] cu'tlripaiti , proceeds from exclnffon {opatireJ>a). 

Similarly the auditive arfhnpatti suggests [to ns] an other word, 
where a certain word is illogical [at iirst impression]. For instance: 
after [having heard] the information: ..This fat man does not eat 
ill the day-time”, we surmise as a complement to this information: 
,,[but] he eats at night”. 

46. Discussion of drstartJinpntti in dot nil. 

Xyaya-kandall p. ^23 1. 6. 

[Opponent]: When the non-existence [of Caitra’s] in the house 
suggests the idea of his being out-of-doors, only because of the 
untitness [of a contradiction], then it could just as well suggest any 
other fact, because a determining cause is lacking. 

[Defeudent] : If 1 should say. the non-existence in the house 
suggests another fact in order to effect its own titne.ss; and this 
fitness is not [brought about], when another fact [than this lieing 
out-of-doors] is siipiiosed. 

[Opponent] : By whom is it upheld that its titness arises on 
account of his being ont-of-doorsr We, on our side, affirm that, 

b Vet is cl.sirly (listiii 2 :iii'lu‘<l fVniii I'viCii-c/,;/ iniiiiiiiiiiitni. This latter 

tariu has ivfcn'iii-r to tlu' iiuiui-tivi' |iart of the [iiilian sylioi^ism , it iiu-ans such general 
prop.isitiims, for rvhich wc can only fiinl- instances, if we rcail them in their ne2;ative 
form. An nrlhuj'iitii lias reference to the cleiluetive proces.s anil contains i. a. the followino- 
aru'unieutation : when 've know 1, ..if .1 is not, tlieii is II not": 2. ,.}} is"; then we must 
conclude: „.l is”. 
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even when there is existence out-of-doors, still the non-existence in 
the house remains unfit. 

[Defendent] : This is noticed; 

A non-oinnipresent object is in one place, and is not some- 
where else; 

so as the sun is perceived in one place between east 
and west and nowdiere else, — as is ascertained with 
the aid of perception ; 

so then the non-existence of a livina: man in his 
house is tit, when his existence out-of-doors takes 
place, but not otherwise. 

But then the comprehension of this titness is only based on the 
comprehension of agreement. And so arthfipalti would be the same 
as inference, since it owes its birth to agreement. As to the fact 
that it arises when there is a contradiction, this is merely a speci- 
fication. And in this way we obtain the format syllogism {pniyogci)’. 
Devadatta is out-of-doors; 

because he is not perceived in the house, whilst at 
the same tii\ie he is connected with life; 
as it is [often the case with] me. 

47. Discuvs'um of ortitartiifipattl in dehiU. 

Nyaya-kandalT p. 2:23 1. 17. 

After one has heard the information : ,,the fat [man] does not 
eat in the day-time”, the supposition of his eating at night is an 
inference by means of [a fact, itself] inferred. Because the fatness 
[of the man] is infei'red from the [speaker’.^] word which functions 
as a probans; and [from this fatness] we infer its cause; the eating 
at niyjht. 

that is to say; The not informing us about its matter is the 
unfitness of a source of knowledge. The information; ,, he does not 
cat in tin; day-time ’ informs us about its own (rbjcct; and so there 
is no question ot its untitness. But the fatness, as an effect of 
eating, is not ht, whilst there is not-eating in the dav-time; for 
the ca\isc! is then lacking; and as a consequence' of the untitness 
Lof this supposed fatnes.s], the information (r/7/;y«, ■ word) is also 
unfit, tor the objects arc not coherent. 

And if so, then the untitness of the word is identical with the 
unfitness of the objects, and the titness of the one is the titness 
ot the other. But the titness and the unlitness [of the word] is 
not of an independent nature (nn tsvarupeiia). The state of thinfj-s 

O' ’ 
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cliaracterised by tlie fatness of liini who does not eat in the day- 
time, in as far as it is a result of eating, becomes tit by a state 
of things which consists in the eating at night; but [does not be- 
come so] by the word „eating”. Because the unfitness belongs to 
the object, therefore the object, as cause also for the fitness of its 
respective word, must be sought for; and not the word, because 
this would not lead to fitness. And one object is understood as 
made fit l)y [another] object, because fatness, excluded from [i. e. 
not met together with] eating during day-time, is necessarily the 
etfect of eating at niglit; eigo the [prtjof called] artJiapatH does 
not refer to the words. 

[Opponent] : But I do not mean ; „the object is brouglit to 

fitness by [another] object; and thus by its fitness tlie fitness of 
the respective word arises; but [my idea is]; the object of our 
language-expression is made fit by [another] object of language- 
expression ; because there is no coexistence l)etween a [real ol)ject] 
comprehended by another source of knowledge and it [i. e. the 
object of language-expression]. For when the verb-form ,,he cooks” 
is uttered, then-) there is no fitness without an object of the action; 
but one is satisfied [in this logical desire] by the perception of the 
pulse which is being cooked; for the akuml-sd (the desire for com- 
pletion of a sentence), [expressed in this case by the words]: ,,what 
does he cook:”, is satisfied [lit. •complies’], when this [pulse] is 
present. And also when the object of the action is adduced by 
verbal information [in forms such as]: „he cooks greens, he cooks 
pulse” Ac., this notion is settled without doubt. Similarly such an 
unfitness of the objects (contents) of word exists in [the sentence]; 
„this fat man does not eat in the day-time.” Therefore in this case 
too satisfaction will arise with the aid of an object (or: contents) 
of language-expression; and thus in the first place through arfJni- 
patti Ave must search for a word which expresses the eating at 
night; for otherwise there is no agreement of eating at night with 
the object of the word ..during day-time”. 

[Defendent] : But if art/idpalti is restricted to the boundary of 
words, then the eating at night, as an objective fact, docs not 
bec(nne the object (contents, ri^ai/a) of arfhdpafU , l)ecause this [fact] 
falls outside'’) the verbal information. 

Neither is this [which you mention] simply word, because there 
is no immediate proximity {prafpnsalU) between the word ,, during 

M lieatl: ua tnuhtm. ' 

~) Road: 

Road: apaiidinat. 

Verhand. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. N.eiiwe Reeks Dl. Will N'*. 2. 
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day-time’’ or its ubjeet with the word ..night”; neither is this 
effected hv ineaii'. of these two 1 words!. For word is broimht into 

i L _i O 

proximity Uoward.-' anotherj with the aid of the proximity l)etween 
objects. 

Opponent 1; Hut unlike inference, (irlhrijjitUi does not ixapure ') 
j,i'afi/n>s<iU'i\ because it only proceeds from ( grammatical^ unfftness. 
,1'herefore it has been said: 

..But this {A', which 0 retpiired Iw [one'} object (/>’) 
a secimd object: for it i,/) is excluded from this [nature] 
by the fact that it mu^t be gru'^ped by concrete intellection 
i. e. by an intellection in which the notion of the oliject 
is accompanied by it', name]. 

..One understands fitness (■'friniriiihi/a ~ upajjalti). after having 
conceived other words-.-) 

,, 'Therefore this \jirthtlpattf\ refers decidedly in the first 
place to words, and hence word will inform us about con- 
tents of words, as it relates to that.” 

[Defendent]: To this we answer: the separate words are 

used to inform us about the contents of the sentence {vakpa). These 
[words] arc separately unable to teach us the contents of the sen- 
tence — which requires the meeting together of the word-mean- 
ings — because their function has not vet reached its aim [in 
their separate u>ej; so then they want other word-meanings [each 
of which apart] effectuates fthe notion of] one object [in our niindl. 
But when the contents of the sentence is taught by them, [used 
in continuation], then they do not want another word more, Irecause 
their function has reached its aim. 

[Opponent]: If 1 should say. the object, as taught [by these 
combined words], is [logically] not lift 

[Defendent]: It is tit,®) for tlic levelling of a contradiction in 
the object is not the function of word {cabda)-, but this only aims 
at information; and this is carried out by it, even when the word 
,,at night” is not near. F’or we learn the not eating of the fat 
man from the verbal information about his not eating in the day- 
time. This knowledge, [up to so far] is undoubted and uilmis- 
taken, otherwise there would be no occasion at all for the procedure 
of arthapahi. 

Tor only the unfitness of the not eating during day-time, as 
])roved by trustworthy means of knowledge, in the case of a fat 

Iteiid; peh'^ijK I p. 

) JitTUl I <'<' f>< III n hi t’i( m Ijiifhlhl'il. 

") lieatl: ''Hiuijxidi. 
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man [whose existence is] ascertained, is not allowed. For if these 
[two facts] were uncertain or .settled as being wrong ideas, why 
should we posit another state of thingsr And for what Avould 
iqjapatti be wanted? Ihit the mutual contradiction exists between 
the two states of things. Therefore the notion of these two [states] 
is a non-notion. Conclusively the verbal information is put straight 
by the comprehension of the object, but does not require another 
word: for there is no other wav to regulate matters. Thus then the 
object, declared by means of the [word], is [logically] unfit without 
another object; and. when in pursuit of a [right] notion, it is 
searching for its own fitne&s. 

48. Noii-eaistetice.-) 

iSyaya-kandali p. r225 1 . 10 . 

Some assert a .sixth source of trustworthy intellection, called 
nbJiaca, [i. c. proof for] non-existence, because the live other means — 
perception Ac. — which grasp [forms of] existence, are unfit with 
respect to the notion of the non-existence of a knowable ^ prumei/a). 

PRACASTAP.ln.v refutes this [in the words]-, ^jibhacu 7 ;// aiiinur/iiam 
eva i. e. [proof for] non-existence is merely [a form of] inference”. 
And in order to answer the question; ,,how?'’ he nMs patJtufpaniiam 
&c. i. e. ,,just as the originated effect is a probans for the existence 
of the cause, so is the not originated effect the probans for the 
non-existence of the cause.” 

Even for him w'ho accepts ahhnva as a [separate] means of know- 
ledge, does not the knowledge of the non-existence of the know- 
able arise merely through the non-existence of an intellection; for 
the unwished-for consequence would be Miat the comprehension of 
non-existence would exist with reference to an object, beyond our 
perception by its innate nature. Ibit when the causes for the intel- 
lection are present, then the not arising of intellection in regard 
to an object capable of being known, is a cause for the compre- 
hension of non-existence. Ihit there is no difference — in itself — 
of the non-perception of a pe-ceptible [lit. fit] object from the non- 
pei’ception of an imperceptible object. Thei-efore this [non-percep- 
tion], unlike our sense-organs, is not a factor of instruction through 
its own pow'er. But the non-perception of the perceptible object 

P Et'ad : K'nn i‘<i. 

2) „\oii-existeiief'’ is acce])tt'il as an inilfpendcnt sourcp of knnwleds'e by Kimiaril’a, 
Init reji-L-ted as such by Prabliakara. — Tlu- PrahhnJi.n-d School p. 71. 

•') Perception, inference, ciihdn, iiiniinniiii & lulhripulli. 
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does not deviate from [i. e. is constantly accompunied by] the non- 
existence of tlie knowable; the non-perception of the imperceptible 
(or unfit) object, does not sliow ^ncl( a rep'ularity , in as far as (non- 
perception] sometimes ta,kcs place althongh the object exists. By 
such an important ditierence the non-perception of the lit object is 
informative, and the other (i. e. the non-percc'ption of the nntit 
object is] not so. 

Jf so, non-existence will simply be a prubans {liTiga)-, for it 
depends on the grasping of a necessary coneoniitance ; but if it 
were independent of this, then we could with ditficnlty avoid the 
nnwished-ior conscfjnencc that this non-existence [of intellection] 
would [always] without distinction teach ns the [objective] non- 
existence. 

[Opponent] : But the intellection about non-existence also takes 
place with reference to the perceived [spot of the] floor in conse- 
quence of the cimnection with the sense-organs; why should we 
not acce])t, in this [intellection, expressed in the words; ,,this 
spot of the] door is without a pot”, a perception of the non-exis- 
tence just as well as a perception of the door: 

[Biefendeiit] ; If I should answer; the connection of the sense- 
organs takes place with regard to the positive pai’t [i. e. the door 
and not the non-existence], because of its dtness (perceptibility)? 

[Oj)ponent]; This is not eight, as not being made convictive. 
For dtness [yoggatn) must be deduced from the ed'ect, and just as 
in existence tlie cdect is seen to comply with the agreement and 
contrariety of the sense-(jrgan , thus too in mm-existence. And like 
existence, so is non-existence dt for the grasping through the sense- 
oru'ans, and also here from the seeing of the effect a certain co'n- 
neetion of the sense-orgaus must be posited. 

[1 tefendent J : But our idea [is otherwise]. No form of non-exis- 
tence is conceived unless as su[)ported by a certain abode \_adhi- 
A'lira/in, object to which it refers, place where the non-existence is 
located]; for we see that practical behaviour and inactivity take 
pla''e with reference to dedned spots &c. The activity of the sense- 
organs now deals with the perception of that [object] which is con- 
ceived as the adli'il'druiia (jf tin; [non-existence, in question]. Some- 
body, namely, w4io has seen e. g. a tenqde, so as it is, and who, 
having gone to another place, is asked by somebody else; ,,Ts Deva- 
dalta in that temple or is he not?” wall — after having learnt the 
other man’s wish for information — realise in himself this non-exis- 
tence [to be formulated iti the words]; „is not”; and will [consequently ] 
answer [with these words]; „[Devadatta] is not [in the temple].” 
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And one should not sav : 

[Supposed contradiction hv an opponent] : The non-existence of 
Devadatta was fonnerlv grasped, at the moment of tlie grasping (T 
the temple i)y vague perception ; and at the present moment it 
becomes remembered. 

[Defeiident] ; The grasping bv vague perception, in consequence 
of a connection with the sense-organs, is possible for pots Ac., be- 
cause things like these do not depend in their innate nature on 
something else. But the innate nature of non-existence, having 
negation as innate character, is dependent on that whose negation 
it is. Therefore — [scil.J since there is no other innate nature of 
non-existence than that of its being the negation of the | positive 
entity in question] - — no determining of it is possible without the 
determining of the innate nature of its praii^ogiii (correlative olqect). 
This, namely, is the difference between existence and non-existence; 
that the grasping of the one takes place in a positive form, the 
grasping of the other in the form of a negation of something else. 
As has been said by the author of the Xya\a-varttika : 

ddiere is a difference, because the cause of perception 
and non-perception, is [respectively] independent [and] de- 
pendent. 

The existent is independent, being the [objective] foun- 
dation of the trustworthy means of knowledge. 

The non-existent is dependent, through the intcrmediance 
of the negation of something else. 

But if the grasping of the non-existent were also independent, 
then it would no more differ from existence. So then there is no 
grasping of non-existence by means of \agne })erceptioii. And as to 
your dilemma; 

[Opponent]; Was there formerly a notion of the temple as con- 
nected with [the presence of] Devadatta, or as free from this? If 
[the temple] was grasped as connected, there will be no remem- 
brance of the temple .simply as such; but if [the tenq)le] was 
grasped as free [from that presence of Devadatta’s], the non-exis- 
tence, then grasped, will afterwards be remembered. This [argu- 
mentation] is valid. 

[Defeiident]; This does not hold good, for we grasp the temple 
in its innate nature, even if the existence or non-existence is not 
grasped. Thenffore there was previously no grasping of non-exis- 
tence, and as a conserjuence of this non-exi.stence [of this grasping] 
there is now no remembrance. And neither does here appear a new 
kind of prania/ia. 
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[OppoiK-iit h Frniu this \jre conclude tluit | there is a source of 
trU'twoitliy knowledge which differs') from the five [generally] 
accepted sources : perception [and r\ hich aims j at the grasping 

of non-existence with reference to [an oitjeet whose] pratii/aqi/i 
is not ill uiir iieighlHiorhood . Init is an oliject of remembrance. 
And when we have jiroved. in one case, that [objective] non-exis- 
tence must be determined by [the means of knowledge, called] 
non-existence, then this will also lie admissilile in other cases. 
So then we ha\e proved tliat non-existence is a new kind of 

[Jl'Uiiii'iijU. 

[Defendent] : To this we answer: {A) Must we say that the 
per.son who luul gone to another spot and was questioned by some- 
body else, posse-sses a prcscmial '.Idantina) non-perception of Deva- 
ilatta in the temple and thus states a preseutial non-existence [to 
be expressed in the wordsT ^,is nut now”; or {B) that he by means 
of a praeterital {qjraktand) non-perce|)tion states a praeterital non- 
existence [which may be paraphrased as]-. ,,he was not at the time 
of the gra'[)ing of the temple:” 

{A). A [iresential non-perception — [that is to sa\d a non-per- 
ception of something wliich allows riierception] — cannot be iqiheld; 
for the non-existence of Devadatta [in the temple] at this moment 
is dubious, because ()f separation in place, since it is possible for 
him to have gone up there. 

(7A. Hut a praeterital non-perception [which would be] capable -) 
of determining a praiTeriral non-ex i.Aence is not of force for the 
present moment, because it has entered into another stage [i. e. 
from a preseutial nnn-jierception it has become a praeterital non- 
perception |; 

And a i now] not-existing notion b cannot function as a cause, 
and neither is a notion, uiiject of remembrance, active, because it 
was not known of liefore. Neither can non-perception be proved 
by another means of knowledge, liecause it has itself the form of 
non-existence; and if, [on the other iiand], it should depend oh 
another non-perceptioii, then there would lie an endless I’egress. 
i'lieretore this ]ion-perce|)tion I upheld by you as a separate source 
ol knowledge and] which is supposed to circumlimitafe the olijects 
as the sense-organs do, is never grasped, d’his is the right \iew 
{rUikUiri ,ilu). ft so, how could there ever be a remembrance of it; 
lor it itself is never experienced. 


Ki'tui: ‘ijrtrrihf rrn. 
-) Kf.i'I : 

’) Ivt-'d'l ; Ill'll t if ! 
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[Oppuiieiit] : But my idea fis as follows] : The iiou-perception of 
Devadatta in the temple is brought to aii end by the perception 
of Devadatta, but this [last-mfeutioned] perception does not arise in 
him who has gone to another spot. Therefore only his non-percep- 
tion exists. 

And if [you bring forward the objection]: ..this non-perception 
has reached another stage b' ; and whilst there is a transition of stage 
[in the iion-perception], there is no transition [of stage] in the 
objective world”, then [1 answer]: let it be here so [as you admit]. 
But there where formerly no non-existence of the object was grasped 
[i.e. made consoiou:'], .because the remembrance of the jrraihjogui 
was lacking, there afterwards, after the grasping of the object , will 
arise an intellection about praeterital non-existence, [to be expressed 
in the words]: ..here it was not [up to] now”. What objection -) 
can there be against this: 

rDefendent]: [There is such an objection]; for the non-perception 
of a certain object comes to an end by its perception. And a non- 
perception, [to be expressed in the words: ,,the non-existence] 
was before”, and not being known of before, cannot be the cause 
of a notion; because the unwi-hed-for cousetjueuce would be that 
also somebody who has lost his sense-organs, vvould grasp objects 
{visaycL). 

[Opponent]; If I should say: the |)resential non-perception of a 
certain object (— iasgci) is brought to an end by a presential 
perception; but the praeterital non-perception still remains and 
by this [praeterital non-perception], capable of circumlimitating the 
praeterital nonexistence, this praeterital non-existence is circum- 
limitated. 

[Defendent]: O scholarship, o cleverness! — Non-perception is a 
non-existence previous to perception, and this [non-existence], limi- 
ted by the origination of the objeet, and being one, is not split 
by a ditl'erentiation of ])ast and present. And as for [your defense]; 
..in such a case the presential non-i)crceptiou is de.stroved, but the 
praeterital [non-perception] is not destiwed”, who else then, except 
someltody gifted with an intellect sharp as the point of Ku(;a ijrass, 
can realise this over-sul)tle distinction. So then, we [in our sim- 
plicity] do nut understand [your thesis]: the [objective] non-existence 
is circumlimitated by a [notional] non-existence”. How then [von 
may ask] does it happen, that somebody, after having grasped only 


1) Cf. p. -2-21 1. 10. 
'-) Read: pratikanih . 
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[ail oliject’sl imiatc nature and havine; gone to anotlier place, obtains 
the notion of non-existence, whilst the prain/ii[i'iii is reineinbered r 
Ev inference. For when two objects possess such a nature that] 
if one (.-/i is reincnibered , the otlier \B') is capable of lieing 
renieinbercd, and when this latter object (7^) is not reinciubcred , 
althong'h the wish for its rcinenibrance exists, then i^we conclnde]; 
..this object \B) did not exist at tlie time of the graspinir of the 
other {A)’ . 

Inlike a pot which possesses an existence formerly ascertained, 
and which is remembered after that only its jdace is remembered, 
is Deiadatta, althongh a tit object for remembrance, not reniem- 
bered, even if the temple is remembered and the wish for remem- 
brance exists. Hence we draw from this non-existence of remem- 
brance the inference; ,,Devadatta was not [in the temple] at the 
time of the grasping of the temple”. 

[Opponent]: If I should sav: sometimes it is found that two 
objects are simultaneously perceived, but that [afterwards] by a 
lack of clearness in the. latent impressions we remember one thing, 
and do not remember the other; e.g. when ive remember one 
of a memorised rioka, Imt do not remember another ])ada. How 
then could we infer in this case the non-existence [of tlie forgotten 
or lacking pada] from its non-remembrance, accompanied by the 
rcmemlirance of the other? [Such an inference would be impossible], 
liecause of the manysidednes.s {a/iuikantikatca) of the probans. 

[Defendent]: [\ou could ju't as well ask]: sometimes by some 
cause or otlier, one of two things, placed together, is perceived, 
and the other is not; how then is the non-existence of the not 
lierceived pot proved by the perception of the floor? But my 
intention is: 

hen one of two olijects, both connected with one intellection, 
is perceived, then the iioii-perccption of the other is a proof for 
its non-existence. But not every non-perception [is of that kind], 
Mamely by the same intellection liy which the floor is grasped, the 
pot connected with that floor, is grasped. The same bundle of 
conditions necessary for the grasping of the floor is necessary for 
the [grasping of the] pot. If the pot were on the floor, then it 
would be known, whenever the floor is known, for [both intel- 
lections] depend on the same bundle of conditions. But it is not 
known, theretore it neither exists, because its non-perception is not 
possible in any other wav. 

And if so, then also: 

when one of two objects, both connected with one intellection 
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of ours, is rfiaembered, then tlie iioii-reiiieiubraiice of the other is 
a proof for its iion-existeiice. [Xaiiiely] the same buiulle of condi- 
tions ni'ces.-arv for tlic grasping of the temple, is also necessary 
for the [grasping of] Devadatta. conjoined to it. And that bundle 
of conditions necessary for the grasping — yhich is [at the same 
time] the bundle necessary for the remembrance of the temple — 
is also the bundle of eouditions necess;iry for the remembrance of 
Deyadatta, because [both remembrances] are connected Ayith the 
one [original] intellection about those [two objects]. If Deyadatta 
had been [in the temple] at the time when the temple was grasped, 
then he') would also be remembered; Ijecause the [two] bundles 
of conditions are equal hrr these [two objectsl. But he is not 
remembered; therefore Devadatta was not [there]; since the not 
remembering him is not possible in any other way. 

Thus [the two cases] are similar. 

But the pachti of a r-hka are recited successively in accordance 
with the utterance, amt are not connected with one intellection. 
That pmda, now, of those [belonging to one dolaP^ of which a 
stronger latent impression is born, is remembered, and not the other. 
So there is no unfitne.ss. 

Similarly the intellection about anterior non-existence of an object 
which is now perceived — an intellection [to be expressed in the 
words]; „this was not here before” — is an inference from the 
non-existence of the remembrance of its existence, whilst, [namely, 
at the same time] we remember the previous existence [nstitra) of 
its pratiijogiii [i. e. the positive state of things of which it is the 
negation]. 

As for those who accept the non-existence of remembrance as the 
source of knowledge, called „non-existence”, they are refuted by 
( AB-VKAsy.vMix’s BIta-v/a in the words; „nou-existence is a non- 
existence of a source of knowledge” [i. e. takes place when no other 
source of knowledge is present] and l)y the Varttika -) in the -words; 
,,when the five triishNorthy means of knowledge do not arise \yith 
reference to a particular object &c.” I'luis enough. 

49. jS'ou-ea'iftfeuce as a separate categorp. 

But to those who say thus; „the Vonsideration of it [i. e. non- 
existence] as a trustworthy means of knowledge is not tit, because 


1) Read: 

-) riukavarttika p. 473 (,-1. 1. 
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a 'knowable’, possessing the form of non-existence, does not exist” 
this (juestion may be asked : 

What is the objective foundation for tlie contents o£ conscious- 
ness, [to be expressed in the wordsj; ..there is not”. If it is ans- 
wered : „nuthing”, then a helping hand is offered to the Maha\a- 
nikas who maintain that intellection lacks any objective foundation. 
But if it is answered; the eartli is the objective foundation [of the 
non-existence e. g. of the |)Ot], then also a surlace of earth, 
Ci)vered with thorns, would give rise to the notion ; ,, there are no 
thorns”, and the activity which has the form of going and coming 
and which supposes [this lack of thorns] would — no doubt — 
with difficulty be kept off. 

[Opponent]: If 1 should say; The contents of consciousness, 
[expressed in the words]: ..there is not” has for its object the 
earth as such [without any surplus]; and this laicahia (state of 
l)eing void of additions) i> checked by the ])resence of thorns; for 
this reason both the notion [of non-existence of thorns] and activity 
are absent. 

[Defendent]: Is this kaicah/a (perfect isolation) of earth its innate 
nature or a separate quality- In the first place, the innate nature 
is not disturbed by our being conscious of thorns drc.; and so then 
the not stopping of notion and activity would aiise in this case 
too as a difficulty; but if on the other hand we accept [Iriical^a 
as] a separate (piality, we arrive at an entity besides [the existent 
thing, similarly as we uplndd non-existence to be a category next 
to existence]. 

But if ytni think; 

[Opinion, attril)uted to the opponent] ; Existence allows a double 
state either it is single or accompanied {sadcitli/u). [Of these two 
form-] the single existence is the innate nature; and this is like- 
wise indicated Iw [the word]; kccaki (merely, pure). The percep- 
tion, now, of the [ground] as such, whilst we wish to perceive a 
pot which is the perceptible correlative object {pi-aliyogin) — [of the 
(/IiafilUirii-(r\ — leads to the [rather incorrect] language-expression 
„the non-existence” i) of the pot” &'c. 

[Detendeiit] ; 4'o this we answer: Whilst you [try to] separate 
the [notion] ..ground” from [the notion] ..non-existeuce of pot”, 
which object do you accept [to be indicated] by the word ,, single”, 
[an object] which is the objective foundation of the negative pro- 
position; ,, there is not”. I’or without a differentiation in the objects 


^ h<i ijii h/m , 
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neither can a difterentiated intellection arise, nor is a differentiation 
of language-expression possible. 

rOpponeiit]; If I should sav: The innate oneness of existence is 
this singleness {elTikifca)r 

[Defcndent] ; What is this oneness? 4'he being devoid of a corre- 
lation {/jfati^/oghi) or the number ,,one’’? The number ,,one”, in as 
far as it remains the same time with its abode, also undergoes the 
accompanied state of the existent thing. Hut if the innate oneness 
is the condition of being void of the correlation {pratiyoghi) , then 
another ‘knowable’, [namely: ..non-existence”] is proved. 

[Opponent]: But even in the case of him who accepts non- 
existence ^as a separate category], is the com])rehending of the 
ground the cause of the notion of non-existence; for if the ground 
were not conceived, the notion of non-existence with reference to 
a spot [of tliat ground] would not be fit. 

[Defendent]: la the first place the notion: ..there are no thorns”; 
does not arise, when we perceive the ground, covered with thorns^ 
ckc. But whilst the comprehension of the ground, characterised 
by non-existence, is the cau.se of the notion ..non-existence’'’ with 
reference to non-existence [in general], so with reference to non- 
existence of a certain object the comprehension of the ground, 
characterised by the non-existence of this object [functions as a 
cause]. Thus the comprehension of non-existence arises from a per- 
ception which concerns tlie ground and is eharacteiised by the 
non-existence of a certain object; consecpientlv [this non-existence] 
would be understood as being itself the cause of itself [i. e. as 
being independent of another object], 

[Opponent]: 'riien you ju.ff as well [as 1] would have to acce])t 
the [ground’s] condition of being single, a condition different from 
,,iion-existence” and excluding the connection with the praiiyogin 
\pnitiyi)(ji a ~ the opposite of the ., non-existence” in question]. 
And this condition, the notion of which ,is the same as the 
notion of non-existence, gives rise to our language-expression ..there 
is not”. 

[Defendent]: Niuther is this fit. For the notion ,, non-existence” 
is the cause of the exclusively grasping of the innate nature of an 
existent thing. And when wc grasp [the object as] accompanied, 
then there is no occasion for the arising of this notion. Just as in 
the case of the comprehension of the ground, so does the contract 
between the sense-organ and the non-existence form the complete 
set of conditions, necessary {sdmagrl) for the grasping of the non- 
existence. But even where the comprehension of the ground takes 
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place, tlu' notion of non-e\i^tcnc(' does not arise: for e\c, light 
i'c. are not tlie ean^e of the perception fof non-existence j. but where 
sonietliing doe^ not exi-.t, there is this non-existence of itj ])erceived. 
So then non-existenee , a-' ol)jee!ive eategorvAi is proved. 


50. /J/Sci/yi‘io/i of the itticitnbhullaiiai'ida and the 
(djh ih i tan i -ai/ a rada. ^ j 


X\a_va-kaiulall p. 531 1. .54. 

"Intnxluetioir : After we have found in our own selves the 
general ride: ..he who uses certain words together, has the inten- 
tion of informing us altout the coliercnce of tlie meanings of these 
words'’, [we arrive] at the inference which settles the meaning of 
a [heard] sentence from the [separate] word.s by means of the 
insight in the speaker’s wish of teaching us the coherence of the 
meanings of such and such words, since he uses a collection of words. 
[This inference bases itself on the heard words]: but the under- 
standing of it is not based on the objects, corresponding to the 
words {jjadarthadj. For there is no separate knowledge-source to 
be accepted foi' the word-meanings, as [some] Mlmainsakas have 
taught. -) Neither does any power {rakti) for informing us about 
the sentence-meaning, appear in the ,, word-objects” [padarthad) 
which succe-ssively are denotated by tlie .separate words [used] on 
behalf of communicating to us the sentence-meaning. For a know- 
ledge-source [e. g. the words heard] has only the ta.sk of making 
us understand its pramepu (i. c. its own contents), but is not the 
abode for a power. of the pratnepa. Therefore if the word-objects 
were teaching us the .sentence-fact, they would do this either by a 
probantial mark, or by an nnyathanananupatti (reductio ad absurdum): 
in both cases the sentence-meaning would be something independent 
ot the words (nrabda). 

[Problem]; Do the words, one liy one, inform us about their 
meanings as a jirobantial niark for the sentence-meaning, or do 
they, [as first] related {ancita) to each other, expre.ss their own 
meaniiuif 

[Exposition ol the aiadtabhidhanavadaff) Some answer this ([ues- 
tion as follows: The intormation of the signification by means of 
' words is based on ajntpatti (language-knowledge). And this vput- 
patti relers with reterence to exjiressions, used by old people 


b 


Cf. \S' I \ N \ I II \ Jt]\, 7/(D If'tihhtihuro p. 02. 

Cf. bPC\ER, Syiiliu: g llo li. — Kejul; priffrirfhOnofn prtnrfdtiuitlnniift. 
The tt’nu is ih-riviMl trom fiitvilubfdhihf. Cf. Hi'ever. Syntn.c ^ 20U. 2. 
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[and heard by the growing up youth] like: ,, bring the cow, bind 
the cow’’ Ac. — to the factors connectenl with the action or to 
the action connected with the factors, but not to the object in 
abstracto {svarttpamatrn). 4 'lins tlie word-ol)jects, only as far as con- 
nected with each other, aie indicated by the words. 

[Opponentj : We answer to this; If in an e\pres&ion such as 
,.the cow, bring it hither”, the word ,,cow” already d«notates the 
ol)ject of the rrnnd „bring”, in as far as these two word-objects 
are -connected with eachother, then the word ,, bring” would be 
superfluous, since its object has been mentioned before. 

[Anvitabhidhanavadin] ; If I shonld say; whilst the objective 
[fact of] In'inging is denotated by the word ,, bring”, so the word 
„cow” denotates its own object as related to this objective „bring- 
ing”; therefore this word ,, bring” is not superfluous. 

[Opponent] : Then it wonld be proved that the single word 
...bring”, indicating its own object, is denotative without first being 
connected {adancitahhulhriiiin')-. and as this word has an object [repre- 
sented as] not connected, so will the case be with any other word. — 
So I have brought my handful of water to [the Manes of] your 
un c itnhh idh Un a vnda . 

When the word ,. bring” denotates its own object as connected 
with the object which is denotated by a precedent word, then so 
long as the i)recedent word does not denotate its object, so long 
docs neither the subse(jucnt word denotate its objeet as. connected 
with the object of the [)recedent word , and so long as the subse- 
quent word does not denotate its object, so long does neither the 
precedent word ilenotate its object as connected with the object of 
the subsequent word; thus [we meet here with the fault, called] 
111 u t u a I d e p e n d e n c e. 

And if you maintain : 

[Opinion, attributed to the defendent]; First the w'ords merely 
remind us of the word-meanings [or word-objects] ; next each of 
them denotates its own object as connected with the object which 
was brought to memory by the others. Thus there is no mutual 
dependence. 

[Opponent]; This does not hold good. For we always observe — 
with rclerence to the words — their concomitance with a con- 
nected {(inrUa) word-object; Imt they are not cajiable of bringing 
to our memory an isolated word-object in abstracto which is un- 
connected ; for remembrance will proceed in accordance with the 
first direct impression. In the language-expressions, now, of old 
people a strict rule will be perceived, by means of agreement and 
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contrariety, between the word ,,cow” and an object possessed of 
a Imnip Ac.; but not [between this word and] factors of an action; 
for we see the word „cow'’ used with deviations [i. e. sometimes 
used and sometimes not used] in tiie separate cases of these factors 
of an action. Therefore this word „cow”, when heard, will in 
conse(juence of constant application, bring to our memory simply 
an object which possesses a hump A'c. and whose concomitance 
[with the word „cow”J does not admit aii exception; but it will 
not bring to our memory the factors necessary for an action. 

i Anvitabhidhanavadin] : lii this ca.se the saine mistake [which 
you reproach in tlie aiiL-'itnhh'idhriHacU(la\ would Ire common to your 
uiiuiicltahliidliUitacnda , namely; „wheu a fixed rule of concomitance 
is perceived between a certain object and word, then that word 
would only be the denotator of that oirject and of nothing else.” 

[Opponent] ; But neither is it well understood : that remem- 
brance only proceeds in accordance with a strict rule of concomi- 
tance so as inference does. For [rcmendnance], which is simply 
based on latent iniju'essions, arises also by the seeing merely of an 
[object], correlative [with the original object]. For instance by the 
sight of smoke we remember just as well the fire [which logically 
..pervades” smoke] as the kitchen [which is only accidentally con- 
comitant with smoke]. 'Therefore if the word ,,cow” brings before 
our memory the objective cow, in consequence of the notion of 
concomitance, so it woidd i'cmind us of [different] objects 
which are correlative with the objective cow. But exclusively remind- 
ing us of the objective cow as its contents, it is based on vucd- 
hilva (denotative ])ower) [and not on mere rememlu'ance], because 
only on this sup])ositi(ju there is a strict rule possible. 

Moreover, so as you uphold the a/icitfibliidlanavada for the words 
in a sentence, s(j you accept this aiioifah/iidhaiiacada for the root 
and the formatives (affixes and suffixes) within the word. But if 
each ot tho;; elements denotates its own object as connected with 
the object of the other, how docs there exist l)esides these anv 
word-object which is Irrought to memory by the [total] wordf 

Aow this di'CU'si(jn which has fallen upon the opinions of the 
Nagnatikas,!; may end. 


1) Jf. (. lokavarttika . transl. (VaN,,\NATn\ -Tm. p. 511 rl. lot x aii.l 

p. 427 i;l. 107 loS > matfriiihty aint tanijiliility cif voumls, uphi lil In- tlip -l.iin.m' 
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51. Proof for the trusticorthiness of inference, i) 

N vaj a-kandall p. 255 1. 5: 

[ Vairesika] : Bat to those who do not accept inference as a trust- 
worthy means of knowledge and merely accept perception as sucl), 
the following question may be put; 

[Do you take as such] oidy one act on behalf of knowledge 
{pramuna) i. e. one perception, so as it is conceived in its indivi- 
dual existence, or all perce[>tions? Certainly not only one prnmftna, 
because there cannot l)e untrustworthincss in another such prrnnana 
which possesses the sanu; totality of conditions But e\e\y pram tlna, 
i. e. [on your standpoint] every perception, past as well as future, 
[a perception arising in yourself and] also a perception arising in 
somebody else, is such. How is this ascertained? 

[Opponent]: If 1 should say: because [all perceptions] are of 
the same kind {sajath/a) as the individual perception which is 
experienced? 

■[Vaicesika] ; [lly this answer] yon have accepted the trustworthi- 
ness of sL-abliacauKiiiuna (inference based on identity). 'I'lnis the prov- 
ing force of inference is to be called cikalpa (determinate jicrcep- 
tion). -) — Who is to be informed [by you] about perception as a 
trustworthy means of knowledge? Not, you yourself, because you 
are the person who informs. If another then? Is it a well-informed 
person, who is to be informed, or a dissentient person ? Not some- 
body well-informed; because information, given to somebody well- 
informed, is supertluous. And if [the person to be informed, is] 
somebody, dissentient, then this ojiposition of his, is not known [by 
you] with the aid of perception. 

[Opponent]; If I should say: with the aid of the probans, afforded 
by words? 

[Vaicesika]: [By this answer] you accept the trustworthiness of 
karipimumana [i. e. inference based on the relation of effect to 
cause]. By what means would you prove [your original proposition]: 
„inference i§ not a pramana" [and implicitly how would you prove 
the notion ., non-existence”], for perception has for object a positive 
entity fidhi) and is not capable of negating an\ thing else. 

[Opponent] ; If I should say : [this result] is reached by non- 
perception {ruiupalabdhi). 

1) The argmueutation is liased nn Buddhistic suppu-itiuus and therefore cnjiied from 
a Buddhistic writing. Cf. here book IV section VII table E. 

2) l•ikalllaL■llcylnn. Cf. Si'EYKR Syiihtx § :H4. 

'■) Add III! in Sanskrit text. 
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[Vai(;e?ikal ; [you \vo\ikl have accepted] the existence of antt- 
]>aIahdliU'i7iifu1;uiii (inv)ti7naui (intereuce , based on non-})ei'ception as a 
prolmns). And this hu'. been said lyv the Biuldhis's; 

./The inclu'ioi\ [of inference] in the trustworthy means of 
knowledge follows from (1) the fact that [one prununHi] 
belongs to the same class as other prat/ifi/xf^. ('2) the fact 
that the opinion [to bo refuted] is found in somebody else’s 
rmindl. y3) the fact that something can be denied.” 

The meaning of this gloss {cartlika) is: (1) from the establishing 
of the generality of the jjrainRiKi and its non-existence [r), (2j from 
the acceptance of [the existence of] somebody else's thought, (3) from 
the denial of something, follows: the existence of inference, wliich 
is another jjrcuaatia than perception and which has for probans 
either innate nature, or effect, or non-perception. 


52. Sphota. 


A'taya-kandalT p. 2 OS 1. 21. 

But here it must be noticed : when knowledge is being acquired 
by repetition [of the clauses in whicli it is expressed], — is then 
the sense of these [clauses] given by the clauses themselves or by 
tsphota: W Tiy is there a doubt here? Because there is difference of 
opinion [about this point]. Some say: tsphoia imparts the meaning 
to Us, but others teach that the clause is the informer. Therefore, 
we may agree about the legitimacy of the doubt: whether, ffrst, 
■sphot/i informs us about the meaning. 

[Defeudent <jf the .s/V/u/u-theory] -. If the word is nothing else 
besides the speechsounds and if the clause is nothing else besides 
the words, then there would not exist any notion of the meaning. 
To wit : the speeehsounds, taken one by one, do not awake in us 
any thought which has the meaning as its contents, for [if the 
single letter did so] the other speeehsounds would be useless: and 
an aggregate of these does neither exist, because the preceding 
sounds have already ceased to exist at the moment of the percep- 
tion of the ffnal sound. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: such an aggregate does exist, 
because of the eternity of sounds? 

[Delemleut] : Even then the a])pr(3hension of them would not 
follow ; tor if that which is not a])prehended , still causes a])prehcnsion , 
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then the unwished-for consequence would be that objects are always 
appreliended. For there is no ditference [in this respect] between 
objects not ajiprehended alter having first been so, and objects, not 
apprehended at all. 

[(Opponent]: If I sliould answer; the s])eechsounds, first perceived 
and tlieu deposited in tlie memory, are causes of the apprehension? 

[Defendcnt] : If rememljrance follows the [original] order, then 
there is no co-existence of sounds in this case either, for at the 
time, when the third s(mnd is seized [by recollection], the remem- 
brance of the first sound is destroyed. On the other hand, a simul- 
taneous arising of the remembrances cannot be thought of, as the 
simultaneity of intellections is excluded [according to the gene- 
rally accepted doctrine]. But if you would take refuge in [the 
folloxving argumentation] : 

[Supposed argumentation of the opponent] ; First takes place the 
intellection of the first speechsound, after that is formed the im- 
pression [deposited in the memory], then arises the intellection of 
the third F?) sound, the last memory-impression [i. e. the impression 
of the last-mentioned or third souiKbintcllection] is determined by 
the first memory -impression , so in this way at last a memory- 
impression which has all the speechsoiiuds as its contents, effects 
one single remembrance in one moment. 

[Defendent] ; [If we should accept this view], order would be 
done away with. Order, namely, means relation between preceding 
and following; this may be based either on (mathematical) space 
or on time. Neither form [of order] takes place ii\ the [objective, 
physical] sounds; because they are omnipresent and eternal. Let 
the order of the sounds then be based on the order of the intel- 
lections! — even then the order of the.se [spoechsounds] , which 
woidd abide in one remembrance-intellection, would come to nought; 
tlius the ])otency of manifestation would belong to [sounds] which 
lack order. In consequence of this, there would be no understand- 
ing of the difference in meaning which we notice in words as; 
sdVd , rrfsit , raiia, nava. dlna. naili &c. ; since the speechsounds do 
not differ from one another, and the order does not form part of 
the intellection. — Yet in fach this difference of meaning exists; 
and this difference which does not lie in the speechsounds them- 
selves, proves the existence of another special cause; so then the 
theory of sjihota is proved. 

[Opponent]: Sphota, as long as it is not manifest, does not teach 
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11? the meaning, otherwise the iinwivheJ-for consequence would he 
that we should always perceive meanings [of words]. But its niani- 
festation cannot take place through the speechsouiuls ! For these 
arising one after the other, are not tit for that, for similar reasons 
[as you have brought forward against me]-, therefore the under- 
standing by sphoin is likewise inconceivable. 

[Defcndent]: In respect to this [some people^ say: the noises in 
the air, which differ accoialing to the e.xertioiv [of utterance], in 
as far as they respectively form the essence of the speechsouiuls, 
reveal first the sploia in an indistinct manner, and finally 

by receiving the accompaniment of the [impressionsj 

which the objects have formerly left [in our soul], those [noises 
or sounds] make the .sp/tofa apparent, 'i'lms at the end, the right 
meaning, clear, and one, and without parts, is experienced, in the 
same way as handwriting in which the differences of all speech- 
sounds have disappeared. For if only the spoechsounds were the word, 
then this could not be perceived in one act of intellect, and so this 
intellection, as having no basis, comes to an end; nor does then 
the statement hold: .,from the word we learn the meanins”; there- 
fore there is something different from the sounds, fan entitv] from 
which the meaning bursts forth. 

[Opponent]: It things are thus conceived, we answer; When 
[compound j words are pronounced m p>'iinrriin~ihlr!ra/if)li . kUyd^fha- 
I'liJatilalah , paiHh'/nisal; , then only the sounds which follow in order 
are perceived, but there is no manifestation of anv matter bevond 
these sounds. lor, it this manitcstation is first apprehended in the 
form of sounds, and finally appears in its true form, then the 
falsity ot the iormer cognition is obtained, just as [the falsitv of] 
the intellection concerning siher [gets ajiparent] on -the realising 
[the exigence otj the mother of pearl. But we do not make this 
oiiservation ; ..these are indeed no speeehsonnds, but this is 
On the cuntrai'N , this intellection, which also refers to one object, 
does not gi\e rise to a second [representation of the] object,- but 
just like the notion of the wood,i. [the unity of the word] has 
onlj for basis the collection of the speechsouiuls, and people use 
the expression; „we learn the thing from the word”, in as far as 
they admit the collection of tlu> speechsouiuls. And [the word-' 
meaning, it] not learnt liy the aid of perception [and recollection], 
cannot lie arrived at through any other means of knowledge, foi- 
such an expofficnt is laekino. 

O 
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[Defeiuleiit]: If 1 should answer: [the wordineaning] cauiiot arise 
in anotlier way [i. e. unless we accept sjjhot/i], therefore [this S2)hota\ 
is the expedient. 

[Opponent]: Is then this sphota accepted by you as the cause 
of the becoming aware of the wordnieaning, whilst it itself is uii- 
perceived, or whilst it is perceived? If it should be .so whilst uu- 
perceived, then the unwished-for consequence would be that we 
should always have intellections of wordmeanings. On the other 
hand a perception of the sphota neither takes place, as I have said 
fornierlv. The understanding of the meaning [follows], is dependent 
on, the intrinsic nature of the speechsounds only. Therefore, which 
expedient could be accepted with more right, with reference to the 
communication of meanings, than the pursuit of the originating of 
these [sounds]? — But moreover the supposition of [a sphof/i] which 
is not perceived, is not allowable, just as little as [the supposition 
of] a sky-flower. And you cannot say. 

[Supposed answer of the defendent] -. If the speechsounds should 
reveal the wordmeaning, then the unwished-for consequence would 
be that the wordineaning would arise, even when the order [of the 
sounds] were difterent, when there were ditferent agents (i. e, 
speakers, each of whom uttered separate sounds], or when there 
were intervals [between the sounds]. 

[Opponent]; [You cannot say so], for the speechsounds, having 
transverted order, or proceeding from different speakers, or sepa- 
rated from each other in place or time, are not the cause of a 
thought concerning the meaning [in the hearer’s soul]. For the 
efticiencv of things must be deduced from their effects; just as their 
effects arc, so must their efficiencies be considered. As has been 
said bv the Honourable [Ki marila]: 

f Qlokavarttika , stitra V, section 12 cl. 69, edition p, 537, 
cf. G.vxCrAN.vTHA Jua’s traiisl. p. 373): ,, Speechsounds are 
denotative of a meaning, only when occurring in proper 
number, of proper quality, and in reference to such a 
meaning for the information of which they are known to 
be fit.” 

Order of speechsounds exists, since they are omnipresent and 
eternal. Therefore, the meanings differ in words as 7iadl, ctma, be- 
cause the order [of the sounds] differs. 

[Defendent]: If I should answer: no order exists in the speech- 
sounds. How then can this order of theirs be an auxiliarv? 

[Opponent]: No; [you are wrong; such an auxiliary exists], since 
the relation of ante A posf, [which relation js] effected by place 
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mill time, i-; to be ackiio\vleil_i;etl between these [speechsouiuls] which 
eiijov origination ami arc [qualities of piiysical .sjiaee] which do not 
cover the whole ; of their >ubstratuml. And as to your saving: 
,.1’hese [speeclisoiinds arising successively, arc not fit i^for [iro- 
duciiig one wordmeauing in tlic hearer's soul]", neither can this be 
considered to be other people’'- opinion. For though the speech- 
sounds are not lasting, yet the impresdoiis [in the soul], relating 
to them and occurring in order, when united, effect tlie thought of 
the wordsense. Or to express myself otherwi.se, the last speech- 
sound, either supported by impres-sion-s or by the rcmembiance of 
the former speechsounds, affords the meaning; and that many impres- 
sions, after becoming united, effect a remembrance, this has been 
shown in our treatment of twoness. And if you mean ; 

[Supposed answer of the defendent] : The understanding of the 
meaning, owing to an impression, which has a spcechsound for 
contents, cannot be admitted: for impressions are only capable of 
producing a remembrance of that which first as object caused the 
Ihrth of its perception, and [cannot originate] another effect. So 
as Maxdaxa has said in his Proof of Sjjhotcr. 

,,Tl)c impressions, undoubtedly, make the effect ripen only 
in reference to those objects, colours, appearances, by which 
they have been themselves produced." 

[Opponent] : This neither is correct. For the impressions which 
have the speeclusounds fur contents, liy being deposited one after 
the other by the perception.' with a tendency towards the under- 
standing of the woldmeaning, arc thus dejiosited as possessing a 
power different from the impressions which are [merely] causes of 
remembrance, since we may infer their being so from their effects. 
Or otherwise, let the impressions (iv//Ww'^s) have the [full] cha- 
racter of impressions {blulvaiirnC) [i. c. unchanged repetitious of former 
perceptions], even then a power of teaching us the wordmeaning 
belongs to them, because they are of such a nature. For he who 
assumes sphota, is also obliged to assume for the sj/J/ofn the power 
to make wordmeanings apparent. And lienee a n e e d 1 e s s m u 1 1 i- 
pli cation ot suppositions. When, however, only the fitness 
ot the saidPcara (a notion common to both parties) is accepted, 
then there is simplicity [of suppositious]; therefore only this [theory, 
given In me] should be assumed. As has been said bv the Nytlva- 
viidin [Kuiuarila] : 

(f^lokavaittika sutra section 1.2 doka 102, edition ji, 530, 

1) Piar. l.lia^Na 111 rliajiti-r II g 7 ami liprf Imuk JI p. ^ .7. 
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CiangauatliH Jha’s translation j). 207): „Tlinngh it is an 
acknowledged fact tliat >inrnskora is the cause of retnein- 
braiice, yet that dues nut preclude its applicability to other 
[)urpuses.” 

u8. The eleriiifi/ of generality. 

)N va\ u-kandall p. 315 1. 5: 

Because generality differs from the substances frc. , therefore it is 

O 4> 

eternal. If generality did not differ from substance frc., then it would 
perish at the moment 'vhen substance Ac. perish, and its origination 
would take place at the time of their origination; but since there 
is difference, this rule is not met with. 

[Opponent]: To this some say: the intellection which persists in 
different objects, foiiudates generality; and this [intellection] does 
not bring before us two objects, to wit generality and difference 
which are individually independent of each other, like a stick and 
a man, and neither [does it show to us] the relation of characte- 
riser and thing to be characterised, since the notion ,,this has a 
cow-nature” {gotci/i, guteacant) does not arise. But this notion, [to 
be formulated]: .,this is a cow”, grasps identity [iralntmya'), be- 
cause it reflects on the essence of one [thing], for when the two, 
[the indiyidual cow and the generality „cow”] are abstracted from 
each other, then there is no other innate nature [left]. For agree- 
niCTit — as in the case of gotca — is the innate nature [svarViJa) 
of eyery generality ; and deviation (difference) — as in the case of 
tile individual cow - — • is the innate nature iyvahhacu') of all other 
individuals; but the innate nature oi gotca is differentiated from 
all other generalities; and the differentiation from other individuals 
is the innate nature of the individual cow: but one of them [either 
the cow or the gotca~\ cannot be deffued without their mutual 
identity.- And it is not right to say; ..the one is the innate nature 
of this [identity], and the other is that which bears the relation”, 
for no relation is jiossible for a thing which has no innate nature 
[i. e. your distribution of ^vahhaca and tsaiuhanilha to two separate 
entities cannot be upheld]; therefore the mutual identity of genus 
{jrdi) and individual is the truth. And we have proved the theory 
which accepts both difference and non-difference [of individual and 
generality]. Bor we conceive [the notion] ..the hahnteya is a cow” 

1) The eteriialitv uf /a/ , al-<i aeeeptt-l hy tin- Piirva-Hjiii:ii|isn ; The I'riilthaJiiii a 
.Sri, not p. 1(K). 
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just as well as .,tlie rilcideyii is a cow’’. Aiul the* objection [Jjadh(i). 
..nierelv the vacalei/n i> a cow and the hrihulei/a is not”, does nut 
liokl good; but all people' agree about this; ,,tlie one is a eou , 
and the other is a eow”. And whikt here the identity ui (jolcn — 
which is also identical with the rUcaleya — with tlie hahuley/i 
is sure on the ground of the notion, _\et the difference [of the 
gfdi'id from the vDcaleya is also certain. 'I’liis, namely, is the 
diHerence between individual and geiieralitv ; that the generality 
also possesses identity with the bccond indiv idu:il. And this is just 
the essence of geiierality that it possebses identity with both. 

[Defendent] ; If I should say; difference and non-difference of 
one [and the .'aiue thingl is self-contradictory r 

■[Opponent]; Ao, it is not, and it does not become you who 
know the means [of right argumentation] to give this answer. 'I'hat 
is contradictory where the intellection falls short, but with reference 
to that which is always known by a trustworthy means of know- 
ledge to be the .same, the mere allusion to a contnwliction, by way 
of answer, is contradictory. 

[Defendent]; If I should say; such a thing [scil. that ditfereiice 
and non-difference apply to one and the same ulvjectl is seen no- 
where elser 

[Opponent]; But perception, no less than infei’cnce, follows the 
seen [objeet], therefore this [that you mention] is put aside by 
auacaiillin [by the failure of an endle.bs regi'ess]. But thi.s [that T 
uphold] owes its origin to its own capability; and when a certain 
object shows a certain [rpialitv i in a certain way, then it does so 
in that way. But it does not adnut of refutation l)\ [the mention- 
ingj that is not experienced elsewhere; for the unwis!ieil-for conse- 
([uence would be that every [form of] existence eould be nd'uted. 
t'o then generality, which [in some ol»jects] aiiscs and perishes in 
accordance with the arising ami peri.shing of these individuals, and 
which [in otlier objects] remains since these individuals remain, is 
eternal and non-eternal, but not merely eternal. 

[Defemleut] : Whilst this is arrived at, we answer; does the notion 
ot genus and individual grasp one form {nlcar<i') wliich has no diffe- 
rence for l)oth, or does it grasp two forms which differ from 
each other.- On the first alternative there would be oidy (Jiie object; 
and no oneness ot two r>bjccts, for we have to do with ideiititv 
{abltedti) when something is known by an intellection which con- 
tains a torm without differences (aciln/iiir/Jara). On the second 
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alternative a eont:adicti(ni arises; tor tlic becoiniim’ conscious of 
different forms means a becoming coiibcious of difference (hheda'), 
and when this takes place, there is no room for an identity [of two 
objects]; how then do yon lay down a non-difference of two diffe- 
rent [things], and how, consecjuently, could a notion of identity 
l>e applied here? In no waiy, according to our opinion. [Thus], if 
one form {alara) is realised, the notion relates to only one object, 
and not to two; but if two forms are realised, the aiising of this 
notion [of identity] is not possilrle. The fact that the contents of 
consciousness, [to be^e.\pressed in the words]: „this is a cow” is 
indivisible, follows from the force of inherence. When there is 
conjunction {sanjj/offa) of two things, then connection {sainsar^a) 
shows itself; but this is the importance of inherence that the two 
[things] possessing relation, are perceived closely united like the 
piece of iron and the heat [which pervades it]; yet the genus is 
not the innate miture of the individual; although therefore there 
e.vists difference between them, _\et the innate nature of the indi- 
vidual cannot be torn apart from the genus, so as the Badara- 
shrub, belonging to' a hedge, [can be torn out of this]. However, 
perception [of one of them] is possible, whil.-^t the other is omitted, 
for it is possible for somebody to comprehend the individual, although 
the comprehension of the generality (/o/rc/ is far, and for somebody 
to coin])rehend the (/oica in a second species, although the first 
specimen is absent; thus generality is essentially separated from the 
individual, according to the authority of the logicians {tarkikai). 

54. The denial of geiieruUfi/ by the Buddhist. -) 

Nyaya-kandall p. 317 1. 24; 

[Buddhist]: To this the Buddhists say: iVo generality exists, 
because vve dcj not perceive one form in the perceived differences, 
so as a string on wdiich the pearls are fastened. 

[Vaice.sika] : This is not fit, for the notion of the form [ah-ara) 
of generality arises, after we luivc ])erceived several individuals 
such as cows iXrc. , a generality wfiiich is distinct from such indivi- 
duals as horses &c. If there were not one point of concordance in 
i^acaleya^ &e., which are mutually distinct, then the individual 
cows would be observed to be as dbsimilar to each other, as indi- 
vidual cows, horses tic. are, or [on the other hand] so as the 
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iiulivicliia! eo\v•^ aiv |h*rcci\L-il iis t-imilar, .'H aNo in(li\ idtial cows 
and liui'ses would show tlicuist-lves as ".nidlarl; for tlierc would 
he no dittcrenco in the two cases. IntC exclnsiveh tlie individual 
cows, wliicli arc [lerceived as similar (AY//7//y//) , fouiulate a single 
form './///i/t) wliicli is common to tlieir own set and distinct from 
horses li'c. 

i HiuldiiistJ : If 1 should say: the oiieness in the indiv idual cow s 
eiisucs from tlie fact that Tthese cowsl give rise to one form of 
urtlialn'iiju (practical etticienc\) and are consequences of the same 
caiisc ? 

rVaicesikal : If no gcneralitv exists, then there cannot arise one- 
ness of tlie caU'Cs of the individuals nor of the etiects which are 
mutually distinct, just as little as [oneness'] of the individuals 
themselves. Moreover if oneness should depend on the origination 
from one cause, then no oneness would exist in individuals which 
originate from different causes, and yet difference of causes is seen 
of [effects] which have identical natures: so, for instance, fire owes 
its origination to the ndrbing of wood or to the burning-glass hit 
by the sunbeams. And if "yoti maintain that] oneness residts from 
oneness of effect, then [I uphold that] oneness is met with [as 
effect, i. a. as a quality] of heterogeneous things; so, for instance, 
the act of di'awing, giving milk d'c. is seen in tlie individual but- 
faloes. jtist as well as in the individual cows; and that cow which 
is not milked or which is not used for drawing, would not be a 
cow. — Moreover, if there were no generality, which object could 
bear the rchitiou of tlie word to it? In the first place [./] it could 
not he the oiffect in its individual appearance {tscahik-^n/jit) , hecause 
tliat which is momentary and in every respect discrete, cannot lie 
the oliject of word-eon veiition. Neither (Z>) could distinct apper- 
ception {ci/ial/jfi) lie the word-meaning, hecaiiso this [too would] he 
momentary and iiot-gcmeral Is then {(') the form of 
the distinct apperception {L-i/,ril/jril-r,ra) the word-meaning? [We niav 
make here two distinctions]; Hither the form of the distinctive 
apperception is different from the apperception itself {(’a) or it is 
not different from it if'/j). If it differs from it, is it then common 
to every diAinctivc apperception or dues it vary with cverv dis- 
tinctive apperception? If it is common, then this [form of distinc- 
tive apperception] docs not differ from [that which we call] gene- 
rality; it perhaps [you raise the oiijeetion that] it is a (pialitv of 
intellection lor \on and a (juality of the ohjeet for ns. then [I 
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concede that] 'there is some difference, because [my generality] is 
pei'ceived as objective. — If the form of distinctive apperception, 
[accepted as] different [from this apperception], varies with every 
apperception, or when it is not different from [i. e. identical with] 
the intellection (Cd), in both cases a relation towards the words is 
not fit, because word-convention is not possible [for such varying 
v/J-a/jja/idras,] just as little as for the intellections. 

[Buddhists]: If I sliould say: Distinctive apperception projects 
continually its own form under the aspect of externality, owing to 
a series of causality and thus builds up the imaginations {cil-alj)ayati) 
[which the naive man calls the objective woild]. On this the relation 
of the word bears. 

[Vaicesika] : The form of the distinctive apperception which is 
projected under the aspect of externality, is admitted as originated, 
when the distinctive apperception itself originates, and as perishing 
when this apperception perishes, and thus a])pears to vary accord- 
ing to the distinctive apperception. But word-convention cannot 
arise toAvards something subject to difference, as has been said 
(p. 31S 1. 13 ck- 14). 

And if you say: 

[Argumentation, attributed to the /Buddhist] : When one distinc- 
tive apperception^) of a cow has projected, under the aspect of 
externality, a certain resemblance of itself, then again another dis- 
tinctive apperception of a cow will project a similar [resemblance]. — 
And the distinctive apperceptions, which separately merely compre- 
hend their own forms (akum€), are not capable of comprehending 
the diftereiice of these forms which are projected over one another, 
because this [cbmprehending of difierence] would depend on the 
comju’ehension of the two [/7/v7?ws]. And in consequence of this 
not comprehending, one of the ukdrm (after having projected a 
oneness of the UkUra-s, which themselves were projected by their 
respective apperceptions) is called the object. Therefore generality — 
(1) which has the character of non-existence, in as far as ultimate 
difference from other ciknlpakUra^, projected [by vikal]ja-&\, does 
not exist, and (.C) which is called, the half of the fifth nkUra that 
is to be completed with-) its four auxiliaries, projected by the 
specific individual, the ijitellcction and their akaras, and (3) which 
possesses a projected externality, and (4) which can be denotated 
by word — is the object which bears the relation of the word 


1) Kea<l : i/ovikdlpo. 
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[til it]. — The deHnite apperception ut' it [i. e. of generality] i.s 
Tat the ^aule time | the definite apperce[)tiun of the speciiie indivi- 
dual, hecaie^c it I i. e. the a[)pei'ee[)tion] projects j its ohjeet i as having 
for essence the ■ geiieraliu And it i i. e. generalitv] has I'or innate 
nature ^le e.vclusion from Tain thing] else; and i^ common to c.\is- 
tence as well a> non-existence, since ; both exprc-ssioiis i are used 
..the cow is ’ ,,it is not”. If it had [merely] for innate nature 
existence, then the use [uf the language-expression]: ,,the cow is” 
would be impossible, for it would be a tautology [pn/n/rukfatca)-, 
neither .^would] [the expression]; ..[the cow] is not”, be tit, because 
it would be contradictory. Similarly if the [generalitv] had [merely ] 
fur innate nature non-existence, then the expression „is not” would 
be a tautology, and the expression ,.it is” would be contradictory. 
As has been said; 

,,One should not say; „the pot is”, because the pot is 
merely being; neither should Jt be said: „it is not”, becairse 
existence and non-existence are contradictory to each other.” 

For the same reason [i. e. because generality is based on the not 
grasping of difference], the oneness of individuals comes forward. 
For this [generality, as described by ns] is the [cmnnion] object 
of all distinct apperceptions, because it is one; the oneness of the 
distinct ap})erce[)tions {cika/pr/juiw ekutcam) results from the oneness 
uf these [generalities] and there is also oneness of the vague intel- 
lections [/lircilalijanam el'afcam) which are the cause of the distinct 
.apperceptions and exist in accordance with their respective material 
bodies; and we understand the oneness of the individuals 
cliatvdni) which are the causes of these uircikalpa?,, from the one- 
ness of the inrc 'ikalpukas:. As has been said ; 

The thought does not possess difference, because it is the 
cause of the reflection on „one”; also there is identitv 
{(ibhiiuiata) in the individuals, h.ecause they are the cause 
of the one thought. 

[\aicesikaj: This is not tit, because the [notion of] h 

mg admisAljle [here]. As to what the lluddhists ^ay : ..the genera- 
lity is a oneness which is projected in coiibequence of the not 
grasping ot the a Ixalpal-rira'i' , [I a^k] : Is this projection of non- 
difterence (ideutiiy) the not grasping of difference of the d/x'dra^, 
or is it the ura>ping of their uoii-difterencer Auw, the first alter- 
native does n.jt hold good, for the uiiwished-for consequence would 
be that also ditterence would be projected. For not onlv is the 
ditteience ot cihnij) iJx-rira> not grasped, but neither is their non- 
difference grasped, and whilst there would lie occasion for the 
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pifjjectioii of dilfci'eiice owing to the not grasping of non-difference, — 
in the same way as the projection of non-difference takes j)lace 
owing to the not grasping' of difference — the language-expression 
of uhhedn (non-ditference) in its usual sense could never he applied. 
Neither is right the second alternative: ,,the ])rojection of identity 
is the grasping of the non-difference”. Because this does not take 
place. F(n' one [retiective soul] which perceives several objects, 
states their ditference and identity, hut in your theory which denies 
the rdman (the one soul) there is not such a one person who per- 
ceives the several objects, because the distinct apperceptions are 
each e.xclusively bound to their own aJcarm. But even supposing 
there is such a single person who perceives several obj(!cts, then 
neither will the grasping of identity in the different rtl-ara% take 
place without one occasional cause: or even, if taking place, this 
grasping of identity will proceed with reference to the akaruS: cow, 
horse, buffalo &c. [without distinction], because there is no diffe- 
reiitiation. 

[Buddhist]; If I should say: the exclusion of the non-cotv, which, 
is not the individual cow, is this one occasional cause? 

[Vaiee^ika]: \I’liat then are these non-cows, by the exclusion of 
which the oneness is projecte'd over the i-ow-a/iurui^. 

rBuddhist]: If I should say: those [objects] which aie not cows, 
they are the non-cows? 

[Vaice.sika] : What then are the cows? 

[Buddhist]: If I should say: [those things] which are not non-cows? 

[Vaicesika]: After that the innate nature of the cows is defined, 
the innate nature of the non-cows is defined by excluding them 
[from the cows]; and after the innate nature of the non-cows is 
defined, [you give] the definition of the innate nature of cows by 
excluding them [fiom the non-cows]. Thus since the one cannot be 
understood when the other is not excluded, both will not be under- 
stood. As the Honourable ['I’eacher Kumahji.a has said]: 

((,'lokavarttika p. 5S7 el. So A' S5, ef. transl. p. 311): 

,,It is an established [entity], the cow, which is negatived 
by the apidia, and this [c//yo/^rt] is only the negation of 
the cow. Here the cow, which is negatived by the particle 
ltd [bv which also the praefix (i-, an is understood, accord- 
ing to Panini VI, 3, 73 &' 74], must be explained... 
And in the absence of [an idea of] the cow, as an established 
[entit\]. theie can be no [idea of] non-cow, and as such 
how [eonhl you explain] the idea of the cow to be based 
upon the idea of the non-cow?” 
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[ Vaicesiku] : But it' you think: 

[O})pinion uttrihuted to the Buddhist]: 'I'he w ord-ineauiiip:, which 
has no piojected cxtcnndit} ^i. e. wldcli lemaiiis an internal tact] 
contains the apoha of cverx thing else. 

[Vaicesika]: Then we say; wiiat then is this Is the 

[expressed in the t'ornuda]; ,, non-cow” an existence [./j or a non- 
existence If it is an existence, is it then the innate nature 

of the individual cow or has it the individual non-cow for 

self If 'iAu \ it is the individual cow, then this ^jijjolia \ would 

not be common [to all cows], and word is not used with reference 
to an object which is not of a general nature, as has been said. 
And [A^] if it is the individual non-cow, the same fault arises 
and moreover there is this shortcoming that the object „cow” of 
the word ..cow” [so as now defined] is not right [i. e. is just the 
opposite to that which we mean]. 

And if [.5] apoha is defined as having non-existence for innate 
nature, because it aims at excluding something else, then it would 
never be compi'ehended as a notion, because the thing to be com- 
prehended can be defined as that which j)roduces an intellection, 
and because non-existence can be' defined as the absence of every 
])ractical etficieiicy. And neither is there a coni])rehen5ion of word- 
conventiem with reference to an object which is not grasped by 
perception, and neither will word be apjdied to a non-existence; 
nor, suppose it to be understood, would an act of the hearer take 
place towards the object, becau--e existence and non-existence are 
diti'erent from each other and without connection. 

[Buddhist]; If I should say: when non-existence is understood 
to be the specific individual, then there will he ])ractical efiicienev 
towards this indisidual without discrimination. 

[^ iiicesika] : 'Fhat which you contend, namely, ,,the observing 
ot those w'ho olzscrve aiises, after their having confounded the fthing 
so as] seen and [the thing so a.s] imagined by cllaljja, from these 
objects, over which ntat (properties which they have not got) is 
projected b\ illusion”, is miAaken. Because it does not hold good 
tliat one projects non-existence as if it were objective [literallv: in 
the lorm ot ,,that”] over a thing which is perceived. And 
neither would then an observing of the hearer arise towards this 
object, Izecause word woidd then bear on an object wdth imposed 
qualities {atd.hipii/a) and because there would be no (dher trust- 
worthy means ot knowledge. However, w'e see man proceed towards 
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an object on account of word; and thus the word-meaning does 
not bear on a non-existence. And [according to von] there is no 
other occasional cause [which could explain the trustworthiness of 
language], because everything objective is excluded from anything 
else,' and momentary witliout precedent. And that which is taken 
hold of as being without any precedent, cannot be known wdth the 
aid of word. And neither could that which is not perceived bv 
perception, be an object of avoiding or accepting, because [only] ') 
that which is well known, is tit for that. However, there is both 
activity, based on verbal information, and human conduct, aiming 
at reaching and avoiding that which is good and' bad, [a conduct] 
which complies with the wants of the living being, and is based 
on perception. And this conduct also ascertains [the existence of] 
one generality in the ditferent individual objects, for the practical 
man acts in view of a certain object which he had not seen before, 
provided he has ascertained its usefulness for practical efficiency, 
because it belongs to a certain class of objects, the notion of which 
is obtained by word. 

,,The intellection of accordant form (a/t'dra) in the different 
[objects] is the condition of the genus. And if this intel- 
lection is absent, then neither the practical man will exert 
himself.” 


i) Keafl: hhaf-et^ 
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Sec t 1 o x 1 . 


BIBLIOGRAPEIICAL LISTS. 

In the first place the following notes are arranged thematicallT, 
in the second ]fiaoe chronologically. I thonght it useless; to give 
completeness to the lists by copying out information , found in cur- 
rent manuals, and have limited myself to those books of which 
I ha\e made use during my preparatory study. 

I have not repeated in these lists the titles of the books on 
European philosophy, quoted in the text; that I have limited m\- 
self there to German authors, is not due to ])rejudice, but to the 
former direction of my studies. 

//. (leiteral iror^s (unl innislafiotta. 

1. H. 'r. ('of.EBROoKE, On the Philosophy of the Hindus, Trans- 
actions of the Boval Asiatic Society 1S24. 

t %> 

2. Ejtzedw.vrd H.vi.t,, A contribution towards an index to the 
bibliography of liulian philosophical systems, Calcutta 1859. 

3. E. B. Cowei.l a E. A. (Eough, Tlie Sarva-darcana-saiugraha, 
translated hy . . . 1st edition 1882, 2nd. ed. London 189-1. 

4. F. Max Mii.i ,EU, The six systems of Indian philosophy; London 
1899. 

5. P. Dei'ssex, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophic mit beson- 
derer Beriicksiehtigung der Religionen, Erster Band, Leipzig 
1891—1908. 

6. P. Ot-tramare, L’histoire des idees theosophi(|nes, tome 1, Paris 
190(5 (explains the Vedanta and 8ainkhya). 

7. G. 'rniKAUT & Gaxgan.Atha .Iha, Indian Thought, a quarterly, 
devoted to Sanskrit Literature, Allahabad 1907 Ac. 

Separate leprints i. a. : 

( lAxo.vN.vTHA Jh\, 'I’lic Piubhakara School of Purva 
MTmainsa 1911. 

.. The Nvaya-Sutras of Gautama, 
with the Bhasya of Vatsyayana 
and the \arttika of Uddyota- 
kara (in course of publication). 
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t i.\M. \N \rii \ .liiA, ■^ndhnlal 1 A-ctures on X\n\avin 
coni'n of [nihlicatioii'. 

H. Ivooiu. i’lif of till- I’liilo-iophii-al Sutia- of the Hiiiliinaiw. 

Journal of tlk- Ainci'ii-an Oriental Sorietx . \ol. XXXI. 1 , ■ 1 'J ! 1 ■. 
II. Jacoui, /ui 1'! nli^O'cliinlitn di-r liulisthiai I’lnlo'opliif. >ii- 
/iino--l)encliio dcr Ro]. praii^-'ixdu-n .VkadL-iiiic dcr \\ i'^ciwcliattoii 
/u Boi lin , I 'J 1 1 . 


Jj Sfi/ilte-s f , coiiConmig tlu' A ! a iresi If/. 


I. Bahtih'.i.kaiv '^aint- 1 (n.Aii;i. , Mrtuoiiv 'lu' la philoxipldo ir^au'- 
krite, le X'vava, I'^SK. 

:J. H. KGee, ’Viavanatha Pancaiiaiia, Division of the Datagories of 
tlie Xyava Philosuplix ailitcd and traiislatod In . . , Pihliotlieca 
Indica IboO. 

■i. J. R. Raia.antvm , Tlie aphorisms of the X\a\a Philo^opln In 
(Jantania. :^anskrit and Rnglish, Allahabad I'^oG. 

4. E. B. CowKi.L, 'I davana Aoarva, X yava-knsmnaiijaii'. translated 
and edited i)v . , . Calentia ISG4 vl'''' ! • 

0 . A. M. fioiA’.ii, The \ aieesika Aphorisms of Kaniitla , translated 
hv . . . Beiiaies-Loiidon 

G. R. UiADiscii, Reher das Xy a\ a-l)ha'\ u . Lei])/io 1 ti'sb. 

7. BiiniAt'iiAt! v.v Jn vT.AKiK.vi! . Xyayakoea or dictionaiA of the t( ch- 
nieal terms of the Xvilya philosophv, sC'camd edition, Bond)av 
Lbyd. (4'he name of the antlnn’ anil of the next following, triven 
in Anglocised -pcHingi, 

M. Ra.iara.m Bon\s, A historieal snivey of Bidian logie, Joninal 
ot the Royal Asiatic Society. Bombay Branch, vol. XIX p. dG(i — 
317 

1). A'l'iiAini-,, The Tarka-saingiidia of Annambhatta . with. . . 

critical and explanatory notes... with a preface and introdne- 
tion by .M. Ra.iakam Bodas, Bond)ay I's'J? fl'he [)ieiace is a 
reprint ot the historieal survey', noted above). 

lU. . IIand'I', Die atoiiiistisehe (iriindlage dm' Vaieesika-Philoso- 
l)hie. Tiibuiger Doktor-dissertation . Rostock IDGG. 

II. II. JAeoin, Die Indisehe Bogik, Xaclnx der K. fiesellsehatt der 

i'seusehalten /ai ( iitttingim , phil.-hist. Klasse D.IGl llett I. 

1:2, In. OF. SreiiKURArsKoi , Rapports entre la theorie bonddhi(pie 
de la eonnaissanee et I’enseignement des anties eeoles philo- 
sophicpics de rinde [i. e. principally the Nyaya and \'aieesika 
Schools] Mii/simh, Xoiuelle Serie vol. N’ IDG.f. 
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18. E. ITla.tzm'H. Allllalubhatt!l’^ Tarkii-siuiigrulia , eiu Kouipeiidiuni 
del' nialakhk Atoiuistik suit de- VA'idas-^cis Koiiiiiien- 

O 

tar, gciianiit l)i[)ika. Ahliaiulliingni der Kgl. Gescllscliaft dcr 
\Vbsc!i>chaftcn zu fidttiiigen. Ehil.-liist. Klasse Xeue I'dl 'c IX 
id. 5 (190 7). 

14. Xanda Lat biNiiA, The Vaieesika Sutra> of Kaiiada with the 
comiiieiitai v of Camkaua AIi^ka, traiiMated liv . . . (in the series. 
The sacred Ijooks nf the llindns). Alhiliabad 1910 A* 11. 
lo .IagauIsha C'liANDiiA CiiATTi'.ii.i I . 'I'lie lliiula Realism being an 
introduction to the metaphysics of the X vava-Yaieesika system 
of pliilosophv, Allahabad 191:2. (Xame of author in Anglocised 
spelling; 1 scarcely ever ipiote this book which ditf’ers in aim 
and method widely from my e.xposition''. 

It). Lcici SrAiA, Introdii’/ione alio studio della Eilosotia Indiana. 
Pavia 1913 [gives an exposition of the syncretic Xyaya-Yaicesika, 
with an introduction about the history of Xyaya and YaieesikaA 
Note. Published during the printing of this book; 

17. P. \V. Tuoii.vs, Indian ideas of action and their interest for 
modern thinking, Lecture before the Aristotelean Society, 191S. 

C. iSfi/dieis lS c. roacei'niiiji the other Brahiiianic Hi/sfenis. 
r p a n i s a d s and II r a h ni a n a s. 

1. P. Reonai’I), -Materiaux pour servir a I'histoire de la ])hilosophie 
de ITnde, Paris 1S7(). 

:2. T. W. Uins Uaviu>, The theory of soul in the I’panisads. 
■lournal Royal Asiatic Society 1S^9 p. 71 — S7. 

8. v^ee list A id. a). 

P u r v a - m i m a in s a. 

4. .1, R. Rai.i, vx'iANi. . 4’he aphorisms ol the .Mimaiu>a Philosophy 
bv .Ialmixi with extracts from the commentaries, in Sanskrit 
and English, Allabahad 

.") (b Tiubaut. The Artlia-sanigraha by Laugaksi-Bhaskara, edited 
and translated by,. , Benares 

(). tiAXOANAi’iiA 4 11 \ . Kumarihi’s (doka-yarltika , translated bv . 

Bibliotheca liuliea, (^aleutta 1997. 

7, (Set' li''t A lY. 7). 

\ e d a n t a. 

P. DinssEX, Das System dt's Yedanta . Leipzig 1^^8. 

9, P. Decsskx, Oil' Sutra's des M'danta ans dem Sanskrit iiber- 
set/t, Ijei[)zig 1SS7. 
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It), (i. Thiiuit, riic V'c(l;liit!i-sutra> with the euinmeiitaries by 

KAK.v Ae\RY,\ ami Saereil Ixxjks of the Hast, vol. 

34, 3S A tS. O,\foi-(1 IHi. 

11. M. X. l)vi\ i:t)i-\ , The .MaiKliikyopaiiisatl with (iaudapada's Kai'iku> 
and the Jlhas\a of C’aiakaia, traa^lateil iatu Hnttli.di by. . . 
Bombay 1^91. 

1 4. {See li^t A a . O'. 

13. M. WAi.i.iNKi! . Der iiltere Vedanta, I leidellieig 1911. 

S a ill k h y a A \ o ga. 

1 1. 11. Gahbe, Die Theorie der ladDehea Ratioiialisten von dea 
El keiaitaissmitteln, Berichte der kda. siichs. Ciesiollbchaft der 
Wisseasehafteii phil.-histor. Klasse S. 1 — 30. 

15. 11. Gaube, Die Sfuakhva Bhilosophie. ~tc Aatlage. Leipzig 1917. 

16. A. Bi rk, Die Tlieorie der Sehlussfulgeraag aaeh der Saiakh\a- 
tatt\a-kaaauidi des Vaeaspatiiniera. iener Zeit>ehrift filr die 
ivunde des Morgealaades XV S. .^51 — 263. 

17. •!. Davua, lliadu Philosophy, the Saiakhya Karika of le\ara 
Krsaa, an exposition of the system of Kapila, with aa appendix 
on the Xyaya and Vaieesika systems, 2nd edition, London I ''94. 

Is. ;,See list A n*^. 0). 

Note. 'I'he following liook is of importanee for the study of 
Indian philo.sopliy in general, but luifoituiiately eame too late 
into the possession of the author: 

19. J. IhioHToN Woods, 'I’he Voga-Mstem of Ditaajali, Harvard 
Oriental Series vol. XVTl, Cambridge Mass. 1911. 

» 

D. Puhlicutions va Buddhtm in (jenin'dl. 

1. W. WAssti.,n;w. Der Buddhisiaus, seine Dogmen, Ge'chiehte 
uad Literatur, erster 'I’heil, St. Petersburg 1S69. 

2. 11. Kern, Manual of ladiaa Buddhism, Strassburg 1896. 

3. L. nr, i.a Yai.].!;!-; Poissi.n, Le Bouddhisme d'apri's les sources 
biahmaui(pie.s, .Museou (nouvelle serie) 11 X 111 [ translutioa of 
the portion ia the Sar\a-dareaaa-saiagiaha, dealing nith Budd- 
hism j 1991 — ’2. 

1- L. i)F. iv Vaiu.ee Poussi.x, Dogmati(pie bouddhique, .hairnal 
asiati([ue 1902. 

5. 1). 4'. Si/.CK! , Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, London 1907. 

6. P. Oi.tra.make, La furmule bouddhicpie des douze causes, 
Geneve 1909. 

7. L. Di'. i.a V.m.i.ki, PoessiN, Bouddhisme, Opinions sur I’liistoiro 
de la dogmathpie, Paris 1909. 
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8. M. Wat-leser, Die Mittlere Lehre (Madhvamika Castra) des 
Nagaujun'a iiach der tibetischen Version ubertragen, Heidelberg 
1911. 

9. L . UE i.A Yaelee PoL'SSiX, Theorie des douze causes, Gaiul 1918. 

K. Biuldhistic Logic. 

1. Sada.iiro Slgil'RA, Hindu Logic, as preserved in China and 
Japan. Philadelphia 1900. 

.2. (8ee table B n^. 1.2). 

3. S.vi'ic. ('axura VidvabhCs.ana, History of the Mediaeval School 
of Logic, Calcutta 1909. 

F. Editions used. 

Original V a i c e s i k a system: 

1 . The Vnicei(i/,-a Darcnna with the commentaries of Cainkara Mi^ra 
Jayanaravana Tarka Pancanana, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta 1801 , 

2. The Bhftsgn of Pracastapada together with the Xyaya-kandali 
of Cridhara, edited by V. Dvivedix, Benares 1895. 

3. The Bhrtradcnjai'rtiihhnsga by Gangadhara Kaviratna-kaviraja 
Berhampore, Gik. 1790 (India Office Library I. B. L. 13). 

4. 'The Kiranacall (the aphorisms of the Vaicesika philoso])hy of 
Kanada with the commentary of Pracastapada and the gloss 
,KiranavalT, of Udayanacarya) edited by ViNDiiVEyvARA Pras.vd.v 
Dl’be, Benares 1885. 

Oris:inal Xvava svsteni; 

5. Egaga Srdra Frfti, the logical aphorisms of Gotama with a 
commentary by Vicvanatha Bhattacarya, printed at the Educa- 
tion Press, Calcutta 1828. 

6. The NgogasUtnis with Vatsyayana’s Bhiisya. . edited by Gax- 
UAimARA ()),AstkI Tailaxga, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, vol. IX, 
Benares 1890. 

Syncretic N y a y a - V a i c e s i k a system; 

(The names of the editors, given in Anglocised spelling): 

7. Kdrikdvnii, with the commentary Siddhdnfa-mn/itdcali, by Vicva- 
natha-pahcanama, edited by TeKuRaM Java.ii, Bombay 1903. 
(cf. list B n°. 2). 

8. The Tarhihhusd of Kecavamicra, with the commentary of Go- 
vardhana, edited with an introduction and notes by Siiivram 
Mahaueo Parax.ii'e, 2nd edition, Poona 1909. 
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0 . Suptaijadarthi by C'i\ailitya, witli the coiiuiientan Paduttlui- 
eaitdr'ikn by l,'e>aiiaiita , eilitcd with introduction and notes bv 
V. S. CiiiATn. Honil)av 1009. 

10. here li^t Ji n^. Oy 

I’ n r V a - .\I Y in a ni s ii : 

11 . The Mhiiniiisn-rloLa-mi ttika of knmarila BhatUi, with the eoni- 
iiientary called jSi/iD/n-i-a/it/ildia by Partha Sarathi .Miera. 
edited In Kama (,A'<-n:i Taii.anga, Chowkhainba Sanskrit Series, 
Kenaies ISOy ke. 

12 . The Tantracrirttihri by BhaUa Kuniarila, edited by Dhindhik.Tja 
Kama DiiAaMAnniKAUl, Henares Sanskrit Series, Kenares 1 S''2. 

Id. i^See list C n°. 5). 

Farther Indian works of philosophy are referred to, according 
to the edition of the Kibliotheea Indica; see: 

Id. K. SiEG, \ erzeiehnis der Kibliotheea Indica nnd verwandter 
Indiseher Scries nach Werken und Nnininern, Leipzig lOOs, 


S K ( r ION 2 . 


i)F;r.\iLi:D 'iablf of coxtfm' 

OF THE VAIOESIKA SI TKA, AXl) KEFEKEXTES TO 
THE PRESEXT PEBLK’ATIOX. 

Adhijaija /, 1. 

I, 1, 1 — 3 Introduction p, ,344 

^ 1 -- 7 Flnunciation ot categories, of .substances. 

([ualities and actions ]t )7 

Siniilai'ity between substance, ([iialitv and 
action. — (diaractcrisation of substance, 
t|uahty and action liv referring to (Musalitv 

(sutra 9 — ol): | 30 

9-11 1 °. 1 [ o m o g e n e i t y of cause and eli'ect pos- 

sible, when substance or quality is a cause; 

not posAble, when action is a cause 1.33 

• ' ' ^ ' - destruction of the cause [or the effect] 

, by the effect [or the cause] , I 34 

1 •> 17 3 . Definitions of substance, quality and 

action p. 135 l-qy 
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I, 1, 1S--22 


25— 2 (i 

27 — 20 


80—31 


3— (i 
7—10 
11 — 10 
17 


11, 1. 1—5 

0— 7 
s — 10 


20 Ac. 
20—23 


2^—31 


4°. Sultetiiiice, quality and action, considered 
with refei'eace to the c a t e g o r y o 1 
their effects . . p. 135 


5 . 11 o in o u'c 11 e i t V of effect and cause 
possible, Avheu substance or quality is 
an effect; not iios.sible, when action is 

an effect 135 

(h. Quality ^25) and action (2li), considered 
with reference to the iininber of their 

abodes 130 

7'^. Of which qualities may substance 
iy2 7), quality (2.'s), action a 20) be the 

effect r 130 

S°. Action causes separation and disjunc- 
tion; and does not produce substance.- 
and actions 130 

Adlii/ai/u I, 2. 

Cause and effect 13^ 

Oeiierality and peculiarity p 1 1 7 A' 140 

Esistence 11s 

Drcu'^alca , karmatca Ill) 

Existence Ill) 


Adhyai/a If, 1. 

Detinition of the first five substance- 


liy referring to their tpialities ,, 15 5 

Egression; artitieial lluidity of earthly sub- 
stances such as butter, and of the metal'.. ,, 155 
Discussion ot air; its existence known 


by proof; its probans ftouch) ‘not seen'; its 
atom-; its possession of quality and action; 
eternalitv of its atom-; since its existence its 
only generally known by argumentations, 
theretore it must have received its name from 
a Being, liigher than man . . p. 2S. 15S A ,, 21)1) 


1 ) i - c u s s i o n o f p li y s i c a 1 s p a e 171 

(i. Polemics against the S;liukhyins . ]>. 2 ^'A .. 171 
h. I'he existence of sound, probans for the 

existence of phy-ical -[lace 172 

c. Its qualities ^ jjo 
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] — fj Additional remarks on the four tirst 
substances and tlieir nualities i^ot. IT. 

1, I— 1) p. l')G 

6 — 1> Discussion of time ~l~ 

1 0 — 1 0 Discussion of m a t li e m a t i c a 1 space.. .. 01 d 

1 7 Ac. Additional notes on plivsical space ami its 

qualities (cf. II, I, 2() Ac.') 172 

17 — 20 </. liitroducturv remarks on doubt , 172 

21 — 24 h. Sound not a substance, nor an 

action p. 2S A ., 174 

2 5 — 82 r. Sound is transient 175 

83—87 d. M imfiiiimln arguments for its eternality 

expounded and refuted p. 2'' A .. 177 


Adht/at/a III, 1. 


1—2 The existence of soul proved bv the 




existence of knowledge concerning objects. . 

. 250 

.•) 

0 

Refutation of the opinion timt the body 
or the senses are the soul .... p. 250 A . 

, 800 

7 — 

s 

Egression. The false probans 

. 801 

p 

1 1 

The conclusive ])robans 

, 29S 

15— 

17 

Division of the false prolains. . . 

. 802 

IS 


The arofumeutation, uiven for the existence 
of .soul, resumed p. 251 A , 

. 802 

10 


Proof for the existence of souls other than 




(Uir own , 

, 251 


Adhydjjd T[[, 2. 


1— 8 

Discussion of the internal organ; proof 
for its existence; its bul)stantial nature. 



eternality and oneness in every ptuson , . . . 

. 2()0 

4— 5 

Discussion of soul continued (cf. Ill, 1 ). 

Its probantia (4). its substantial nature and 



and eternality (5) 

252 

0 A(;. 

Dialu^iue aivout soul p. 2S A . 

, 250 

(') — s 

1 /. Oljjection against the opinion that soul 



is known bv inference 

. 2 53 

0 

Answer to this obicction , 

, 253 
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111, 2, 10 — 11 h. New objection; Since we have a sensorial 
perception of a person, inference is super- 
fluous with reference to soul. — Answer, p. 254 

12 c. New objection and answer 25(5 

13 d. Rejection of this answer , 25(5 

, 14 Assertion of the spiritual nature of soul . .. 254 

15 c. New objection ; tlic luateriul nature upheld. 

1(5 — 17 x\nswer to this objection 254 

18 f. Proof of soul, not from revelation only. 255 

19 Vedanta view of the unity of soul 28 

20 — 21 'fhis view contradicted 28 


Adhyaya II', 1. 


IV. 1, 1 — 5 The existence of the eternal atoms 159 

(5 — 9 Discussion of the first group of (jua- 
lities (colour, taste, smell, touch). Condi- 
tions necessary for their per(*eption and the 
perception of objects 2S7 

10 referring to) gravity ,. 288 

11 — 12 I'he second group of q u a 1 i t i e s enu- 

merated-, and action cursoiily mentioned. 

Their perceptibility 2 89 

13 Perceptibility oi yuiiafva and existence (cf. 

I, 2) ' ■ „ 284 

A d h ydya IT, 2. 

TV, 2, 1 Division of earth \c. into body, sense-organ 

and object 181 

2-4 Body consists of one element. . . p. 2"' V ,, 181 
5 — 11 Division into sex-born and imt-sex-born . . ,, 182 


Adhyuya / , 1. 

9 

V, 1, 1 Ac. Causes of action (movement) 223 

2 — (5 1°. mmyoya, yrayalnn and (diliiyhafa 113 

7 2°. y urn tea 228 

8 — 10 3°. noduna 224 

11 — 13 4°. unconscious movement of tlie body 28 

14 5°. miiiyoyu (cf. 1'".) p. 225 A „ 228 

15 6°. adrAa p. 225 A „ 228 

1(5 — IS 7*^. samsiara „ 225 
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.hill III! till / . 1' 

\ , 0, 1 Af MuvtMiiL'nt () t tile tniii- e 1 c- 

iiii'iit' and m a a a -s p O-d 

1 — II u. earth ami wati-r. In an eitres>i()n the slates 

of au'^reifation are mentioned p. '2'' A .. Ihd 

12 b. tire and air 222 

Id llgre.'sinn : the t\ pieal nu)\enient ot tire up- 

wards) and oi ail .sidewards;; tlic lirst ino\e- 
nieirt of the atoms and tlie internal oriran, 

eaiised hy mli .sln 1 n 7 

I t r. the internal or^/an 2/2 

O 

17) — fs Egression: the origination of jileasure and 
pain ; uf /zo//// ; phvsiologieal processes caused 

l')V adri^lii: the arising of ///n/w 27 2 

l‘J — 2U Egression; darkness p. 20 A' .. 2'' 

21 f/. Time, space and physical space 

are devoid of movement. . . . p. 113 A .. 214 

22 — 23 The inovements tlicinselves, (jualities and 

inherence are devoid of niovement 214 

24 — 2(> I’lie (pialities, (iiiatiieinatieal'' space and time. 

characterised in regard to causality 'cf. VIE 
1, 24; II, 2, !.); VH, I, 2.'))..' p. 2^^ A 214 


VI, 1. I 


7) Ac 


«» 1 


Adlnjajiu 11. 1. 

I The Veda is a work of intelligence and there- 
fore authoritative ,‘34 I 

. Merit and demerit, as results of hum, an 

aidioiis ,‘) I ,') 

;) n. Attributes of one soul do not jiroducc 
effects in another soul, [the fruit wddeh 
ai'crues to the d.eparted anec'tors Ac., 
lesults from the influence of bcnedietorv 
maulra^, pronounced In Biillimanas. at 
the n-U!ldli(i\. — Eiitertainmeiit of impure 
Brahmanas at :i rrnddhu Ac.; of a pure 

Brahmana ;S|.") 

b. Pnindti with reference to cirlsl/i, isama 

or hraa p. 21) A ,. .'tit) 

(• Payiisvadiiiia with reference to these three 

p. 21) A , 34() 
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VI, 1, lo IC) •:/. (ot‘ oneself or aiiotlierV with fet'ei- 

eitce to tliese three clas'.e.s . . . p. :3t> p. 847 

Adlit/ni/d / I, 2. 

VI. 8. J — I’aetors, necessiiv tor the reaching of 
merit and demerit (behaviour, emotioiH. 

self-restraint. })nrity of food) 

10 — Id 4' li e c o n ca t e n a t i o n oft h e psychical 
states; d. desire originates from pleasure 
and other factors; h. application to d/dinud 
and ddhdfmd originates from de,sire and 
aversion: c. birth and death; d. )iioksa ~t)5 


Adli//d//d 1 11, 1. 


Vn, 1. I — 7 'I'll e d i se n ss i o n o f t h e fir<t group 
of <|ualities resumed. Their eternality 
and transi(mey, according to the nature of 

their >ubstratnni 1(U) 

^ — '1 1 T he se e o n d g ro u p o f (] n a 1 i t i e s taken 

up again (ef. IV, 1, 1 1 V . . ., ilo 

1 . jidi'l Hid lid ,215 

.22 — 25 Kgressioi\ on the infinitely great (phvsieai; 

^paee and soid. on the infinitely >mall iiiannn-. 
on {mathematical) space and time p. 157 V .. 2dl 


vn, 2, 1 
1 

1) 

Id 

14- 


2d- 


AdJii/dijd I IT, 2. 

\c. I'he discussion of the second group of tpiali- 

ties continued p. 121) V ., 199 

2 2’ cTdtni 8^. pidhahtcd 129 

1 . Hdiiii/oiid ,. 221) 

-18 5'. I'ib/iai/a 2 2d 

-2(1 Kgrcssion on ruhdd. An objective relation 
\,x(tiijiid(id or pdiiiardi/d) does not exist be- 
tween didliii and viihda p. 29 A ,. 8dS 

— 25 d'^. /idniird and n/iiirdtrii 214 

— .2s Kgression on sdiiidvrufd-, detinitiou; ditference 

from dracyutvd Arc.; its falfca 121 
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Adlii/uya f ill, 1. 

VIII, 1, I lie. I’licory of perception p. 2 S!) 

1 — 3 n. Introduction 2 St) 

f — t) f). Perception with reference to substances, 
cpialities, actions, generality and pecu- 
liarity 2 St) 

1(1 — 11 c. Polemical passage j). 29 & 299 

Jdhi/m/a J'lIT. 2. 

2 Vu'isia-caiviitU/a-jTiaiKi ... p. .2t), 110 A' ,. 290 

I se of the term urtha 290 

0 I’lie elements from which the sense-oiijans 

respectively are formed 290 

Adhi/aya IX, 1. 

IX, I , I — 0 'I'he kinds of „non-existence” . . . p. 29 eV .. 119 
0 — 10 The perception of non-existence p. 29 ik ., 2t)0 
11 — 15 The perception of soul. Perceptiim, due 

to yoga 293 


VIII, 


1 

3 

4 - 


Adhyaya IX, 3. 


IX, 2 . 1 — 5 Discussion of pr oba n t ia 1 k no w 1 edge, 

of verbal authority \c. , p. 29S, 309 V 310 

0 — 9 R('membrance and dream : 20(3 

10 — 12 I’rustworthy and untrustworthv knowledge .. 200 
13 Inspired knowledge -lOO 


Adhyaya T , 1. 

X. 1. 1 — 7 Characterisation of pleasure and ])ain in 

comparison with intellection ;204 

Adhynya A , 3. 


X, 2, 1 Vc. Discussion of ca usu 1 it \ : 13 ^; 

1 — 2 Snb.stance as a cause ^ 140 

2 — 3 Movement as a cause 140 

4 — 7 Quality as a cause ,,140 

y Conclusion p. 309 y „ 344 
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Se(!TH)N 3. 


(tENeral table oe conteats of the 

PR Ag ASTA PA 1) A-BH ASYA. 


The Jilias^ijd is divided hv the Indian editor into six firunthai, 
(books) according to the number of categories. The introduction, 
the general enumeration of categories and the discussion of sub- 
stance are considered by him to form the first book. It is, however, 
more logical to distiuguisli here two yrnnthd'i. Each of the books, 
further, is divided into prahiraiiit^ (chaj)ters). and a pral'di'diia 
into paragraphs. T mean by a paragraph such a part of the text 
which is not interrupted by any comments. 


BOOK I. The six Categories. 


Chapter 1 . 

1) p. 1. 

2) „ G. 


3) 


Introduction A eimmeration of categories. 

MuTipdhr. praise to the Lord and the muni K.vxada. 
Enumeration of the six categories, connection between 
the knowledge of tlie categories and lilanation {nth- 
creyasd'). 

Connection l)etween duty {dlarnia), prescribed bv the 
Lord, and liberation. 


Cha[)ter :2. The species of the categories enumerated. 

It p. >. Statement of the topic now to be discussed. Elnume- 
ration of substances; 2) ]). 10. enumeration of the 
qualities; 3) p. 11. enumeration of the actions; 4) 
p. 11. the two forms of generality; 5) p. 13. defini- 
tion of nltimate ditlerence; (i) p. 14. definition of inhe- 
rence; 7) p. 15. conclusion. 


C h a p t e r 3 . 


1 A 2) 
4 A 4) 
5— 91 


The properties, common to all or some of the six 
categories. 

p. 10. Properties, common to all six categories. 

,, 10. Properties, common to five of the categories, 
„ L7 — 19. Properties, common to three of the 
categories. 
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ROOK 11. Sub'iaiiL-e. 

('lnij)tei' 1. riif [jidpertie", (•(immoii to all or 'Oine of tlio nine 
siihstaiK'f' 

1 — 1 jj, v'n •’(■>. Similar troainifiit . as in the prertaltmt cha jitt*r. 

I'liaptfi- 0. Dctaikal treatnifiit of tlie niiic substanres . . 

1' ]). ‘JT. Topic mentioned. 

■J di Kartli. its (pialitics, two kinds of earth ; atomical and 
developed. ni\ision of developed eaith into three 
kinds; hodv, sensorv (oroan of smell) and object. 
Subilivision and description of these three kinds. 

8 .. 8o. Water, similar order of freittment as in '!). The bodies, 

consisting of water, live in \ arnna’s world. 

-1 .. 8''. Fire; its (pialitics and its kinds: atomical and develojted 

Developed tire divided into: bodies living in Aditva’s 
World, the eve as organ ofsiglit, objects. Four kinds 
of objects; fire on earth, heavenlv tire diglitning Ac.), 
heat of the animal bod\ . nnmM’al tire or gold Ac. 

5) .. 14. Wind, its (inalities; its kinds: atomical and devr'loped. 

Developed wind of foi/r kinds; body (woild of the 
.Maf'.itsy organ of toneh, object tnid itrana (vital aii '. 

(b .. 1'?. The creation and dc'trnetion of the world ispeciallv 

of the four developed elemtmts), 

7 i .. Physical s[)ace, as the substance which possesses sonnd 

as a (piality. Inference to ])rove its existence. "The 
(pialities of physical space (oneness, infinite greatness, 
Ac ). lixplanation of deafness. 

. ti'b Time; inference to provi- its existence; tiihe as a cause 
of onr temporal notions; time as a cause of origin, 
existence and perdition; its ipialitics; though reallv 
one, called manv in conseipieuce of its u[)ndhis. 

•F .. Cib, Mathematical space, cause of the notion of the ten 
vlireetions; its ipialitics ; thongh I’callv one, the ten 
laimes of the regions invented by the Ancient M ise 
tor the use in [irotane and dailv language ; theinvtho- 
logical names of the regions. 

T ''■* ^onl. Proofs for its existeuee ; 1. as the subject of 
sensorial knowledge, i[). (it) 1. (> 1 (i), :2. as the 

doer ot the movements, exeiaited b) the bodv , 8. as 
the cause ot the activity of the vital airs, 4. as the 
cause ot the (unconscionsj movements) of the eyelids. 
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5. as the cause of the states of our body (urowtli , 
' healtli Arc.), d- as the agent, who directs the inove- 

niciit of the internal organ and thus causes the con- 
junction lietween an external organ and a desired 
object, 7. as the one [jcrceiver of visiuil and gus- 
tatory impressions (saliva is formed in the mouth 
immediately after seeing a certain object). S. as the 
sul)stance in which ]tleasure, j)ain , wish, aversion 
and volition inhere. — Proofs for the jvroposition 
that pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and volition are 
(pialities of the soul (and not of the l)od\V C’omplete 
enumeration of the qualities of the soul. 

11' p. Si). The internal organ. Proofs for its existence : 1 . neces- 
sity of the cooperation of attention in the arising of 
intellections, ])leasnres \'c., 2. the arising of remem- 
brances, whibt the external sense-organs are iiiuctive. 
3. the existence of other perce])tibles (nain. pleasures 
&c.) which cannot lie perceived bv the external sense- 
organs. — The (pialities of dhuhis [ssaiid'hijfi . parlniUiia. 
/jrf //alien . m/njiojia, vib/d/’u , parafea, ajjaraiva, suz/js- 
kdra). either characteristics [i//'iicpa-(innrui/ih/al'afva , 
wurtnica, aj/atca. jjar/hi/atra , n(p/sa//>carifr/). 

BOOK 111. Quality. 


Chapter 1. Characterisation of the (|ualities. 


1 - O') p. 

94 — 

95. Characterisation in respect to the substances 
in wliich they inhere. 

7-- S'! „ 

95 — 

90. Distinction between common and special 
(typical) qualities. 

9—12) .. 

9(1— 

97. The qualities with reference to the organs 
of sense. 

13—24) .. 

9s — 

4 00. The qualities, considered with reference 
to other tpialities, as their causes or effects. 

25) ,. 

101. 

Qualities which have movements as their 
effects. 

2G— 29) „ 

101 — 

102. The qualities, considered with reference 
to causality in general. 

30—31) „ 

103. 

(Qualities which ..cover ’ a portion or the 
whole of the substance. 

32—33) „ 

103. 

(Qualities, considered with reference to the 


duration of the substance. 


Verband. Kon. Akad. v. Wetenseb. N. lieeks. Dl. XVllI N®. 2, 
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Chapter 2. Detailed treatment of the t\\ entv-toiir qualities. 

1) p. Itto. Introduction. 

2) 104-. Coloui'. 



13— -45'j p. 171 — 25^. Intellection. 

13) p. 171. synonyms of the term htiddhi. 

14) .. 172. its manifold forms. 

lo") ,, 17.2. division into trustworthy and untrustw«nlhy intellee-’ 


tioiis (knowledge ignorance). 

IG) 174. m»jr(i)fa. 

17) .. 177. c'lpdinjdija. 

I S') ,, 1S2. andillnjdvmiii/a. 

19) „ IS 3. scrip net. 

2()j l''G. knowledge, divided into perception, iid’ereiitial know- 

ledge, reinend)ranee and inspired knowledge. 

21) ,, l''G. perception. 

.22) 200. definition of inferential knowledge (know- 

ledge, reached hy a mark, liTirin). 

23) ,, 200. definition of the mark, in two elokas. 

21) ., 201. ex[)lanati()n of the first cloka. 

25) ,, 20 1. e.xplanation of the second cloka. 

2G) ., 205. division of lenTiijikani jnnnam into (Irstmn and sUmd- 

injdlo drstnin. 

27) ,, 213. rabda really a form of inference. 

I's) ., 220. gesticulation, a torm of inferencin 

29) „ 220. npamdtid (comparison) a form of inference. 

30) „ 223. nrtldpdHi , a form of inference. 

31) ,. 225. sambhdva , a form of inference. 

32) „ 225. dhhftcd, a form of inference. 

33) ,, 230. difihijd, ii f()rm of inference. 

34) „ 231. inference, cxpres.sed for another. 

35) ,, 233. enunciation ot the fivt' niemhers of such an inference; 

detinition of the first member {prdfijM), its fallacies. 
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30) p. 237. the second member {apadeca). 

37) „ 238. possible faults in this member. 

38) „ 240. the third mendmr {nidurraha). 

39) ,, 247. possible faults in this member. 

40) „ 249. the fourth mendier {(aiusandhand). 

41) „ 250. the tilth member {jjnifi/aiiniap<t). — Summary of 

§ 35 — 41. Necessity of the live avapavai. 

42) „ 255. assurance. 

43) „ 250. remembrance. 

44) „ 258. inspired knowledge. 

45) „ 258. mldhudar^ana. 

40) ,, 259. Pleasure. 

47) ,, 200. pain. 

48) „ 201. desire. 

49') „ .262. aversion. 

50) „ 203. volition. 

51) ,, 203. weight. 

52) „ 204. fluidity. 

53) 200. adhesion. 

54) „ 206. satiiskfira (physical iuertta, latent preservation of psy- 

chical impressions, physical elasticity). 

55) „ 272. merit. 

56) „ 280. demerit. 

5 7) ,, 2''0. na/ftstlnt. , 

58) „ 281. liberation. 

59) „ 287. sound. 

BOOK IV. Action. 

1) p. 290. General characterisation of action. 

2) „ 291. Definition of ufkKepiuia. 

3) „ 291. of (ipaksepuna. 

4) ., 291. of rd-nTicana. 

5) ,, 292. of pramrana. 

0) „ 292. of paiiiaiKt. 

7) ,, 2i)2. Division of action into: mtprcdyayum , asafpirifyaya)ii, 

aprati/ayuin kariiia. Discussion of the thesis that there 
are no more than five kinds of actions. 

8) „ 296. Discussion of the ditiiculty {sanj^ayu)-. is gamuna 

ecinipollent or suliordinate to karman. 

9) „ 297. Saipndyayam karma-, explanation of the movement 

of a pestle, held with the hand. 

300. Aaatpratgagam karma. Explanation" of the movement 

34 * 


10) 
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11) p. 301. 


13- .. 

303 

13'i .. 

30 1 

1 1) .. 

305 

15' „ 

307 

llv. .. 

30" 

171 .. 

, 30" 


of tlu‘ liaiul and of an ohjoct thrown with tin* hand. 
Tin.' sann* with reforcina* to an objoct thrown with 
an instrument. 

Apnit 'laiiiiiii liiriiiii : /ludniKi , out* o! the torm-^ ol 
whieli eaii'Os nnivement. 

(ihlniilirilii A: siiiiHjiilitii-xniiiipiijii, two otln*r lorins of 
SdippHpt which cause niovcinent ; the explanation ot 
the iallinii' ut eaith and w att*!* . lj"|■dln^ and xdujxi'il nr . 
the bowing of water. 

re\ol\ing movement, caused 1)\' nauiskrn-a. 
the movement of the vital airs; the alwence of move- 
ment in plivsieal space, time, matliematieal space 
and soul. 

the movement of the internal organ Ititl'erent move- 
ments, caused bv iidf<Ut. 


BOOK V. Oenerality, p. 311. 
BOOK VI. Ditl'erencc, p. 331. 
BOOK A IL Inlierence, p. 334. 
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TilK ( OX ri-XTS OF PRACASTAPADA S BHASYA. 
Book 1, (’hiiptei- 3, in detail. 

The properties of all or some of the six categories. 



1) astitvam, abhidheyatvam, 
jfievatvam 

i) aeritatvam 

3) sauiavayitvam , aiiekatvam. 

4) lurguiiatvam, niskrivatvani 

5) sattasambandhah 

samanvavattvaiu , vicesa- 

vattvam 

svasamavarthaeabdai)liidhe- 

yatvam . .^ 

dharmadharniakartrtvam. . . 

0) karyatvam, auityatvaui . . . 

1) karanatvam 

'') dravyaeritatvain 

9) svatmasattvam , buddhilak- 

saiiatvam 

akarvatvam, akaranatvam . 
asamanyatvam, avieesatvani 
iiityatvam, artha.eabdanabhi- 
dheyatvam 

I 

! I 




H iinvatru nityii- 
liravyebhyah. 


^ ) kavaiiavatam fva 
A'f g 7k 

1) anyatrajianiuaii- 
ilalyaitil)hyali. 
anyatra nitya- 
(Ivavyebhyali. 
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Table B. 

THE CONTENTS OK PKACASTA EADAS BHASVX, 

Book 11, Chapter 1, in detail. 

The properties, coinnion to all or some of the nine substances. 

- — , — , — 


I) dravyatvayo^ali 

tvatmanyaranilihakatvani 

jjunavattvara 

karyakaranavirodhitvam 

antyavire-;avattvam 

•2) anai;ritatvam, nityatvaiii 

3) anekatvam , aparajatiniattvain 

41 kriyavattvaiii. martatvam . . . . 

paratvaparatvavattvani 

vepavattvani 

5) sarva^atatvam 

jiaraniamaliattvaiji 

sarvasaiiiyo<ri''ai)iaiiadfi.a(vam . V 

t)1 bhutatvam.indriyaprakrlitvam i 
tialiyaikaikeiidriyayraliya- J „ 

vi(;f-.a!i;uiiavattvam V 

7) dravyarambliakatvam / 

'-parcjavattvam ' 

SI ]iratyak'_atvam, rupavattvani. . )' 
ilravatvam ) " 

111 iTiiratvani , ra^avattvani I ., 

in I vaircMkau-iiiiavattvam I ,. 

II) <’aturdac;aj;unavattvaMi „ 

12) k^aaika-ekadetaivi a^a- 

"unavattvain ... ; 

I 

13) paf.cagunavattvam J 

sarvdtpattiniataia iiimitta- 
karanatvam ... V 

I 

141 naimittikadravatvavfx'ali i 






1) anyatravayavi- 
ilfavyeldiyali. 


it't. Iii-rf tablf T) . 


iCf. table I)'. 
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Table C. 


CONTENTS OE THE BHASYA, 
Book III, ( Hi a p t e r 1 . 
C/iaracteris(ifioit of the qualities. 


1 

! 


4 5 G 7 I S ;t 10 1 ■> j 4 jd 0 ■ 7 . s ' <) oq 12 4 4 


^ r: 


Characterisation in 
respect to the sub- 
stances in which 
they inhere. 

I fiuijatvabhi- i 

sambandhali 
' ilnwySrrita- 

tvani 

nirgmjatvaiii . 
Jii'jkriyatvam . 

•2 murtagunali ... , 

3 aniurtagunab . . . 

4 iibliayagiujab . . 

5 anekaia'itali .... 

G ekaikadravya- 

vrttayab 

Distinction be- 
tween common & 
special (typical) 
qualities. 

7 vaice^ikagunab . 

S >amanyagunali.. ^ 

The qualities with 
reference to the 
organs of sense. 

S) babyaikaiken- 
driyagrabyub.. I 

10 dvmdriyagra- ; 
byab 

II aiitabkaraiiagra- 

byab.. . 

1'2 atiiidrivab 


I *' 


' 1 vcgab. 
bbavaua. 


'i dvitvadayab. 

■) dviprtbaktva- 

dayab. 

‘ ekatvaiii. 

■' ekaju'thaktvain. 


sain^^iddbika- 

dra vat vain. 
'' bhavuna. 

“'i iiaimittika- 

dravatvam. 
* ' vegab. 


I I 


') vegab. 


bbavanS. 


1:2 3|4 5 G 7 s;;i'l(bl 2 3 4,5 G 7 8 A' 30 1 ! 2 i 3 4 j 
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1 ;! i .') i; T ^ I't 1 -J •'! l .■> !> 1 ^ 1 1 



The qualities, con- 
sidered with re- 
ference to other 
qualities as their 
causes or effects. 


l.i k.ii-;iMa-u'Uiiu- 

purvdkaii.... ^ aiMkajit . 

'! ekatvajii. 

' ekaprtlialvtv.iii', 
' Vficah. 

1 I akaiau.i-iriir.i- 

purvakah'.. . . „ ' .. .. ‘ bhavana. 


l.'i ^aaivi.^'uj.ii ■' * ' ‘ pakajali. 

' tulu-iianiiiaua!;. 

’ uttara '-aiuvoiak. 

■ naimittika- - 
<lravatvaiii. 

^ lihavaiia. 

i ‘ veijali. 

' , „ ' uttaravililiaaab. 

) ' ilvitvaclavaK 

■ ilviprthaktva- 

1 ’ ilayah. 

‘ auii';ua>i>aiyali. 
i ■■ ekatvam. 

k ekaprtliaktvam. 


■JO a-aiuauaiaty- 

avaiiibhakali. . 

■21 saiiiaiuwamaiia- 
rambhakah. . . 

'22 svai.raya-sama- 
vctaraiuliliakali . 

2i! paratra- 

rambliakcli. . . 


‘ u!;lla^pal■(;ail. 
‘ bliavana. 


It) kannajah 

IT vibliairajau 

IS buililliy-a[n.'k';al_i. '■ 

HI aaiiianajiity- 

.ii'aiubhak.ib S 


21 ubiiayarra- 

rambliakah . . .. 

Qualities which 
have movements 

as their effects. i | 

The qualities, con- 
sidered with re- i i i 

ference to causa- ! ! ' 

lity in general. ; I ' 

I 

25 krivahetiivali . . | ' „ . ! 

! ’Mi 

I 1 2 4 5 c, 7 : s <t loj 1 , 2 


‘ 1 pkaprtliaktvaiii. 
' vCiralj. 





20 1 2 



'■ vcgali. 


O 
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'I'ablo 


1 ). 


I'AHLE Sli()Wl.\(J Till-; DlSTRinrriOX 

(it the tvveiit} -four (jiialitio' iiver the nine s uh stances 

ami the levara. 

I The table has been comimsed with the help ui' Hluisva, Hook 
11, Chapter .0 , with the exception of the !a>t eolnimi bat one. 
which is ba^eil on X\ ,-kaiiilalT p. 57 1, Ac, 




1 ruiM 
1' IM'U 


a uMialha. . 1 










•• 


4 '.iiiiri ,i . . . 1 

i 

.. 

1 










',iiiikli\u . i 

' .. 

•1 

)) 

•• 


•• 

•• 





i> piirim.uiii . 1 

.. ' .. 



- 

•• 

•• 



- 



7 prtliaktvLU j 

.. 




“ 

- 

•• 


■■ 



1^ ^.riiiyotra . j 

.. 1 .. 



•• 



•• 





a vitiluigii . . j 




•• 








in , . ! 

.. 

•1 










■ 

11 ai>.irdtva . 

•1 ?• 











le liiidillii . . . 

t 






•• 


.. 



1.') suklui .... 










n 


14 fluhkha .. 












l."t .... 



j 

■ 





.. 



Ill itvi -..! .... 

, 






- 





17 ]ini_\iitii.i. . 







- 


- 


- 

IS o'uiut’> a . . 




' 




’ 




I'.l ilnu dtvii, , 

1 

1 11 

1 






; 


1 

1 ''aiii-idilliika- 

‘20 'lU'lia .... 

j 

! 








1 


dravatva 

21 Miiii>k.ira , 







1 




’ ' tiliavanu. 

22 dliiiniKi . . 





1 


- 



n 


2.'t adliariiia . 










.. 


24 (;abda .... 

[ 

! 






i 


1 

I- 
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Table E. 

LIST OF ITlOFER'l’lES WHICH CHARACTERISE KARMAX; 
Prueastapada-ljhasya , Book IV § 1 p. '290. 

1 . kai'iuatva-sanibandlmh 

2. ekadravyavattvaui 

3. ksaiiikatvani 

* 4. miirtadravyavittitvaiu 
5. agiiuavattvam 

(). gurutva-dravatva-prayatiia-5aniyogajat\aiu 
7 . sva-kai'va-bainvuifa-vii'odliitvam 
. saiuyoga-vibliaga-iiirapek>.akaraiiat vaai 
9. asamavayi-karaiiatvaiu 

10. sva-paiaeraya-samaveta-karyaniinbhakatvain 

1 1. sauiauaiatiyauarainl)liakat\aiii 

1 2 . di'a\ yauaraiubhakat vain 

13. j)ratiiiiyata-jati-yogitvam 

14. dig-vu;ista-kai'vai'a!id)liakatvaui 

XOTF. to this list; X°. 1 is au example of a tautological 
definition, no rave occurence in Vaicesika works. X^. 2, 4, 5 
cliaraeterise inoveinent with reference to inherence (move- 
ment inheres in one substance; in a solid substance oidy; it does 
not possess itself qualities); n°. 3 states the transient nature of 
movement. X^. 0 — 14 characterise movement with reference to 
causality, namely: u°. G sums up the qualities from which move- 
ment originates (this list is not complete : j)hysical samslard or ce^a 
and ac/rsfa are left out), n°. 7 expresses the incompatiljility of move- 
ment and its result ‘sam^ot/a Ac.’ (cf. A’.S. 1, 1, 14); n°. sums 
up the qualities of which karnuui is the immediate cause (scil. 
auhii/o^u & vlhliaga-. cf. V.S. I, 1, 17; to these, however, rega is 
added in V.S. I, 1, 20); iC. 9 determines the kind of causality 
which belongs to karnnin (cf. V.S. 1, 1, 1.5 — 17, where this is 
only done for dracga)-. n°. 10 states that the result of movement 
{gamgoga A cih/iaga) inheres in the substance which was moving as 
well as in another substance; u°. 11 A 12 state the categories 
itlravga A kannan) which cannot be result of movement : by n°. 13 
the fact is expressed that the generality ‘kanunn contains a limited 
number {uiga(a) of classes {jiifi) [such as uik^jcpcain Ac.]; by n°. 14 
the fact that the sarngoga A tibhaga, originated by movement, are 
determined with reference to space. 
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'I'al'i 


lie 


classification of LOCICAL FALLACIFS. 

(KTordinff to P rurcusldpuda and Diomu/a. 

NO TH. The followiiiii’ Uilile is liU'^ccl on Prara'tajiada-hliiOv n, lamk 
III chapter .0 § 35 — o‘4 anti the ticconnt of nioNAt. \N Nv;Iy;i-pia\ei;a. 
iriven l)v ^'lDYAU^u>A.^A in his Mediaeval Sehuol p. "'9 Ac. 


According to 

I . Thesis refuted 
fire i> cold. 

•2. Thesis refuted hv inference: 

physical space is solid. 

S. Thesis refuted by the Cniti: 

a llrahinan ouitht to drink 

O 

‘S/l/'fl. 

4. i'hesis refuted bv one’s own 
School : 

the efiect is e\i>tent ; before 
its production <. 

'■>. Lhcsis retiited i)\' one s own 
wonC ; 

Word does lojt give us infor- 

niatioii tdiijut anv'thintr 
' o 


of thesis. 

According to DiunAoa. 

1. Thesis refuted by perception- 

sound is intiudible. 

2. 'Tliesis i-efuted by inference: 

a put is eternal 

•L Thesis refuted by pulilic opi- 
nion : 

niau's head is [)ure, because 
it is tilt' lind) of tni animate 
being. 

4. Thesis refuted by one’s own 
school : 

a \iiiccsika philosopher 
■saying: ..sound is ett'rnal’’. 

•5. '1 hesis refuted Iiv one’s own 
words : 

my mother is barren. 

(). Thesis with unfamilitir 

7. 'I'hesis with unfamiliar .vw/Zz/r/, 
'i’hesis with both terms un- 
familiar 

1). 'riiesis universall\ accepted. 


a. The fallacies 

Puaoastai’ada. 
by perception 
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b. T h e fallacies o f t h e p r o b a ii s. 
I. The 11 11 proved utaiihUin']. 


Aecordiim; to l’iiA( AsTAi>\n\. 


Accordiiiir to Dign 


V Ao A . 


1. Proliant, unproved for both 1. Pridiaiis, unproved for lioth 

di>putauts; di->putauts; 

word is transient, muiiuI is not eternal, 

because it consist-^ of parts. because it is visible. 

0. Probaiis, unproved for one of 2. Prohans, unproved for one of 
the disputants; the disputants; 

word is transient, sound is evolved, 

because it is an effect. because it is a product, 

j'l'lie INlTiiiainsakas denv that word is an etl'ect: it is onlv 
revealed by s[)eakingM. 

3. Probans, unproved in its own 3. d’he truth of the piobans is 


questioned ; 

the hill is tieiy , 

because there is vapour. 


nature; 

there is tire here, 

because I get tears in 
niy eyes. ['I’he tears, how- 
ever, arose by another 
cause than smoke]. 

4. 'Wii fi/iuiiiei/a [\. ii. /ja/,-sn'\i\oe^ 4. It is (|uestioned whether the 


not exist [in the form in w Inch 
it is supposed to exi^t in the 
argumentation] ; 

shade is an earthly sub- 
stance, 

because it possesses a 
dark colour [the posses- 
sion of a (pialitv cannot 
be attributed to shade, 
which is no substance]. 


jHik^d can be predicated In 
the ])robans; 

physical s])aee is a sub- 
stance, 

because it has ipudities 
! it is (piestioned whether 
jihysical space has ipia- 
litiesT 


Jl. The uncertain {sunditjdhtt). 

According to Piiaoastav.vda. According to Dtgnaga; 

1. Probans too general (not ex- 1. Prolians too general; 
eluded from the ; 

this is a cow, sound is eternal, 

because it has horns. because it is knowable. 
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( 'f, tlu‘ , cnlK'il (i/iiiilhi/urti- 

liv Pi! u; \^'r Aha 

3 


III. The (lonhtful 
According to Pr aca^tapaua. 

1 . Probans too narrow inusii/.af-’-yi 
l)esides the pukm']-. 

a product is existent [l)e- 
to; e its originatioin, 
l)ecanse it originates. 

IV. 'I'hc c o n t r a 

1 . 1 he su|)posed probans is absent 
in the -sd/i/ikKfi and prescnit in 
the ripdl'.yi-, 

tills is a horse, 

tiecause it lias horns. 


Probans not general enough : 
sound is eternal, 

because it is audible 
I tliere is no ■sd/jak-^H , be- 
sides tile jja/iSd j. 

Special eases eonneeteil with 
1 and 2 tsee \ u)Y viini stNA 
p. l>4'(. 

Xon-erroneous contradietion : 

i. e. when a thesis and its con- 
tradietorv are lioth siijiported 
l>\ what appear to be \alid 
reasons ; 

The Vaicesika speaking to 
the Miniainsaka ; 

sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product. 
'I'he .Miniainsaka speaking to 
the Vaicesika : 
sound is eternal, 

because it is always 
audible. 

iaiui't/ipai'a-ft t(i ' . 

According to Dignaoa. 
iCt. the fallacy n". 2 of Dioxaga's 


i e t o r y [ciniddh(i) . 

1 . 'I’he supposed probans is aljsent 
in the sa/jafii^d and present in 
the vl/jd/dsd'. 

sound is eternal, 

because it is a product. 

2. Special case of cintddhd 1) 

3. The probaiis ia consistent with 
the ])dlfid. 

4. Special ease of liriiddhd 

[NCyi’E. See VidyabhCsaxa p. 95]. 
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L\ The fill lac ies of the example idr^tnnta). 

I. P o s i t i V e e \ a In pies [^mdharmjiadndrndrthhrina') 

(i. e. examples used fur showing- that the srtdli//asri}iirni//n goes together 

with the liT(i(tsr/jiiri7i//(t). 


According to Phacastai'vda. 

1. Fallacious with reference to 
the probans ; 

sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal, 
that which is incorporeal 
is an eternal substance, 
as an atom, 

[the atom is corpo- 
real]. 

2. Fallacious with reference to 
the prol)andnm: 

sound is eternal, 

bscause it is incorporeal, 
that which Ac. 
as a. movement. 

3. Fallacious with reference to 
botli: 

sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal, 
that which is Ac. 
as a pot. 

4. Fixample showing a lack of 
universal connection between 
probans and probanduni; 

sound is eternal, 
like physical space 
[in this argumentation 
the connection between 
probans and probandnm 
is not explicitly stated, 
cf. \vaya-kandalT p. 247 
1. .24J.‘ 


According to DioxACiA. 

1. Fallacious with reference to 
the prol)ans; 

sound is eternal. 

Iiecanse it is incorporeal, 
that which is incorporeal 
is an eternal substance, 
as an atom. 

2. F'allacions with reference to 
the prubandum: 

sound is A’C. 
because Ac. 
that which Ac. 
as intelligence. 

3. Fallacious with reference to 
both : 

sound is Ac. 
because Ac. 
that which is Ac., 
as a pot. 

4. Mxample showing a lack of 
uniyersal connection between 
probans and probandnm ; 

this person is passionate, 
because he is a speaker, 
whoever is a speaker is 
passionate, 

as a certain man in 
.Magadha. 

[cf. VlDYABHCSAXA p. 

9 7 ]. 
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5 lAuinple showing :ni iiivorso 
cMiiiuH'tioi! iietweeii prolwiis 
and j)i’ol)nnduni 

\\ ind i' a sul)>tance , 
that which is a snlwtancc, 
i' olwcrvc-d to |)ossi''S 
niovcincnt 

the oppovitc of tlii-' ar- 
gnnicntation hold- true- 
whatever posse-'SC'- move- 
ment. i•^ sid)'tanee, ef. 
Xvava-kaiulali p t?4'' 


(3. Fallacious with reference to 
the abode: 

sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal, 
that which incorporeal, 
i" an eternal sidwtance, 
a.s a ''hade 

j shade is not an exist- 
ing sul)stancej. 


a. Fxamph* sh(>wing an inverse 
connection between prubaiis 
and [)robaudiim : 

sound i> non-eternal, 

because it is a [)roduct 
of effort, 

w hates er is non-eternal, 
is a product of effort, 
as a pot 

the connectioti be- 
tween probans and 
probandum has been 
inverted i. e.: all pro- 
ducts of effort are non- 
eternal: l)nt all non- 
eternals are not pro- 
ducts of effort'!. 


n. Xegative exampls's {caiiUianiii/adr^liinfuIj/iiisa). 

In both sources the clas.sitication of the fallacious negative exam- 
ples is completi'lv parallel with the classitication of the positive 
fallacious examples. 
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S 1, ( T 1 (I N 5. 


TAHLK (U’ CONCORD 

hettreen P!(irfi'~iiiijml{i-hlri><i/(i and f airexika-Siiira. 

The next tahle gi\e> in a niuiv concise tui’in the SucTpattra which 
^ iNinn r.cvAiniMtAs vi) A D\ivi.di\ lias coinjeoseil for his edition of 
the lihasva. Althonirh hi^ reference^ arc often rather forced and 
arbitrarv . and must >onn'tiincs lie rejected, yet on the whole his 
concordance Ims |no\t'd of tlte oreaicr^t help to my study. 

}lefert‘iiCL‘!s lo the ! uir.-SiUra ie the Bhd-p/a. 

Tlie paragrajili? of the lililisva arc iiidicated by italic types. 


Division 
of Rhasya. 

Title. 

Division 

of \'.S. 


References. 

T, 1 

I’.nnineratioii 

T. 1 

1 

cf. 1 ; 2 — 2 cf. 1 —4. 


of categories 




I, 

S|)eeies 

I, I 

1 

cf. 5 : 2 cf. () : S cf. 7. 


of categories 






1. 

4 

cl. 3— 5 : o ct. G. 



\TI. 

() 

cf. 2(1. 

I, 3 

Characterisa- 

I, 1 

/ 

cf. IG, 17; •; cf. S. 


tion of 

1, 2 

/ 

cf. 1) ; d cf. 7 : .9 cf. 3, 10, 


categories 



12. 14, IG. 



Ml, J 

/ 

ef . 1 5 . 



MI, .e 

9 

cf. 2G. 



Mil, e 

■5 

cf. 3. 

II, 1 

Characterisa- 

h 1 

1 

cf. 5, 0, 10, 12, 15, IS: 7 


tion of 



cf. .23; id cf. 13—14. 


substances 

11, 1 

7 

cf. 1 -- 4; S cf. 1 — 3, G, 7; 





9 cf. 1, 2; 11 cf. ], 2, G; 





12 cf. 31 ; 14 cf. 6, 7. 



11. .2 

4\ 

' cf. 2, 5 ; 12 cf. S, 9, 14. 



111, 2 

i 

^ cf. 4, 20, 21. 



IV, 1 

i IL ef. 11. 


Vei Viami Kon Vktid. v AViTensch- N. lieoks. l)l XVIll N‘*. 2 bo 
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Division , Division 

Title. . 

ot Blia.sva. ot \ .tr. 




V. 1 

\ . -2 

\ 1. I 
VII. I 

VI ]. .e 
viir. 2 

IX. .2 

X. 2 

II, 2 Detailed 11. 1 

tveatnieut of 
sulistances 

II, 2 


HI. I 
HI. 2 

IV. 1 


IV, 2 


V, 1 

V, 2 

VI, 1 
VH, I 


J cf. 17; .9 ef. 7, 11 ef. 

7. 17, I 

/ ef 1—7, 12 — 14 ; !) cf. 4 ; 
11 ef. I. 4. 4— (), 11. 

11 ef. 5. 

.7 ef. 22. 24. 25; cf. 22; 

IS ef. 24, 25. 

/ cf, 21 ; IS ef. 22. 

a ci. 5, 6 

// cf. 6. 

1 cf. 1—2. 

2 cf. 1 . 6 ; 3 cf. 2 ; 4 cf. 8, 
7 ; •> cf, I . !)— 16; 6' cf. T>, 
1'.); 7 cf. 24— 31 ; ^ cf. 31 : 
9 cf. 31 ; 11 cf. 2 1. 

2 cf. 1 — 2 ; 3 cf. 5 ; 4 cf. 4 ; 
7 cf. 21. 31 ; -9 cf. 6—!); 
9 cf. 10. 12—16. 

19 cf. .2 — 5; 1^—11). 

19 cf. 4: 6 — 1^; 20—21; 
11 cf. 1-3. 

2 cf. 1 — 5, 1 1 ; -2 cf. 1 — 5, 11 ; 
4 cf. 1 — 5, 1 1 ; -7 cf. 1 — 5, 
7, 12. 

2 cf. 1, 5, 6 — 10; 3 cf. 1, 

6 — 11 ; 4 cf. 1, 6 — 11; -7 
ef. 1, 6—11. 

2 ef. 7, 16- IS; 3 cf. 17; 

cf. 17; -7 cf. 14. 

2 cf. 1 ; S cf. 3—6, 8. 1 1 ; 2 cf. 

■S, 13; 6-cf. 1, 12: 77 cf. 1 7. 
19 cf. 5. 

2 cf. 6, 10, 21; 3 cf. 20. 21; 

7 cf. 20, 21 ; .7 cf. 20, 2 1 -. 
7 cf. 22; S cf. 25; 9 cf. 2 I ; 
70 cf. 2,2; 77 cf. 23. 
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Division , Division 

ot Bhasva. oi A >. 

VII. :4 


Vfl, :7 

Alll. -4 
!X. 7 
X. 

IIT, 1 Chai'acteri'a- T, i 
tion of qua- 
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S E C T 1 U N 7 . 


A. TWO POLl-MK’AL PA<SA(J1':< |■KOM (/AHARASVA.MIXS 
HHAsYA on AII,\iA.\iSA-Sr TKA I. 1. oO 

t r ;i 11 1 a t e (I b y II. -i.A.O.S. NWl IPll) p. I''. 

First passufjc. 

! A II i) p p o a e a t o I) j e a t ^ : All co^aitioas [jjrati/fujcp arc without 
foumlatiua 'in reality,, ju^t like a dreaiu; for we rec‘()gai;>e ia a 
(li'eaiu that it is the aatiire of co^•aiti<>a to be without fouadatioa. 
A wakiaji' person also has coji-aitioa', e. jj. of a ])ost or a wall; 
and therefore this copaitioa also is without fouadatioa. 

I'We aa?wer]; A waking aiaa's notion g.) ‘this is a post' 
is a po.sitively ascertained one; how is it po.ssible that it should tain 
out wrong f 

[OppoaeatJ: The notion in a dream also was. jast in the 
iruine way, a well ascertained one; previous to tlie awakening thei'e 
was no ditferenee between the two. 

[Answer]: You are wrong; for we tind that [what we saw^ 
in a dream, turns out wrong; luit we rind that | what we see] in 
the other case [i. e. in the waking state], does not turn out wrung. 

If you say; that on account of the elnss-charaeteristie icog- 
nitioii as a genus] [the .same predication] will hold good in the 
other case ; 

[we reply as follows]: If you mean that the cognition in 
a dream is wrong because it is a cognition, then of course the 
cognition of a waking man must be wrong too. Hut if cognition 
is [taken to be] the reason that something is so as it is cognised 
[and not different], then it is impossible to say that this cognition 
[viz. one in a dream] is diff'ereiit [i. e. wrong] liecause it is a cog- 
nition ; Not from the nature of cognition by itstdf]. but from some- 
thing (dse we come to know that cognition in a dream is wrong 
on account of its lieing opposed to truth. 

[O ]) p o n e n t j : 1 low do you ascertain this r 

[AnswerJ: In the following way; because a slcejiy mind is 
weak, sleep is the reason for the wrongness [of cognition] in a 

Li. Mih 11 .. of thf -MadhvaTiiika^’’ 1 ; aii'l Itook ] p J 

JF] :ui(l |i. 74 ' . 
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tlreani; in a dreamless sleep it [the mind] is absent altogether; for 
one without any conM-iousness whatever, is sAid to be in a dream- 
less slee]). Tlierefore the cognition of a waking man is not wrong. 

[Opponent]; But the sensoriiim of a waking man also may be 
vitiated by some defect. 

[Answer]: If so, the defect may be found out. 

[Opponent]; Idle one dreams, a defect is not found out. 

[Answer]; It is, for on awaking we find out that the mind 
had been vitiated by sleep. 

Tianfslat'ioii of the second (p. 19}. 

[The opponent says]: [The cognition itself] is a void. Tor 
we do not perceive a difference of form in the object and the idea 
of it: our idea is directly perceived, and therefore the so-called 
object which should be different from the idea, is a non-entity. 

[Answer]: Well, this would be the case, if the idea had the 
form (or shape) of its object. But our idea is without form, and 
it is the external object which has the form; for the object is 
directly perceived as being in connexion with a locality outside 
of oursches. An idea caused by perception is coitcerned with an 
object, and not with another idea; for every idea lasts but one 
moment , and does not continue to exist while another idea comes up. 

[The opponent says]; While the second idea is originating, 
it i)econies known to the first idea and at the same time, it makes 
known to it the object, just as a lamp [illumines and makes thus 
known things]. 

[We replv]: This is not so. For before the object has become 
known, nobodv is conscious ()f having the idea, but after the object 
has liecomc known [to ns], we become aware by inference that we 
have an idea concerning it; it is impossible that both these pro- 
cesses should be simultaneous. 

[The opponent s:iys]; We do not contend that we know the , 
object before the idea has originated, but after it has originated; 
therefore the idea originates first, and afterwards the object becomes 
known. 

[We replv]: Quite right. The idea originates first, but it is 
not the idea that first becomes known. For as will occur occasio- 
nallv, we sav of an object which we do know that we do not 
know it [i. e. we are not concious of having an idea concerning it]. 

jMoreover it is the very nature of every idea to be always 
and necessarily bound up with the name of [or a word 
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(U'liutiim' it' oOiert' ’riicH-fou' .-iri iilea i.' iiifiuKUoly cidi- 
iU‘cCi‘il with a itanu-', l)iii liiat which i' ■’imt intimately con- 
nected witli a name’ i' termed dircctl\ perceived. 

,\m! t'urtliermore, it' the ehjc<-t and tiie iilea had the 
>-a’ne .hirm, this wtmld 'iililali- ilie idea and not tlie object 
which is direetlv perceived. I’mt there i.' no 'iich uniformity 
bitwi'cn the' obji-ct and it-: idea, a- \on a'siime!; for i)y 
infeiencc we become eo^ni'ant ot ilie intriii'icallv formh'ss 
idea, bnt we dinetlv' perccise the o!ii(‘ct to^-ether with its 
turm. I hei'eloi’c coirmtion m iia'cd on llic object. 

And furthermore, the notion ot e. g. ■ a piece of cloth 
has an indnidnal eaii'c in this v.-nse that we have the 
idea of the cloth , onlv when threads form the material 
cause of the object. \i/,. tin* cloth . For if this were not 
the cu'C, a maii of sound seii'cs might have the notion of 
a jar thungh threads had been used 'in the production of 
tlie object in question i. but that is not the case. [ The mea- 
ning of this argument i.s that the object is not cairsed b\ 
the idea, bnt if Ini' a caii'C which is indepmulent of the 
idea, viz. the material from whicli the object or the thing 
is produced I. 'i'herefore cognition is not without foundation 
An external objects';, and consccjuently direct perception 
does not convev erroneous knowledge. 

H. TAHLK Oh I'O.NThXl’-S Oh FA DA KA Y.\ .\ A’S VEDAXTA 
Sri'RA vV CAM KARA’S IdlASVA, II, 2, fs — 2 7 ; 
TRAXSLATKAXS ()F VEDAX I'A sf TRA II, 2, 2^— 32.C 

f. Refutation of the S a r \ a’ s t i v a d i n s iSaiitrantikas and 
N aibhasika',). 

C. Refutation of the d h a t n n n tl h (i theory. 

Sutra is. a. (.'.vvnv.vK.v's introduction . exjiosition of the 

sJuii'llui theory: Elements of the world of two 
kinds; hrihiiam ctt-'s/i' \k anlui’iinj viihIh. hour kinds 
ot Jj.ilniiiii! riiHlihn . earth, water, tire and air; laich 
element characterised by one quality : earth In 
touch, water by taste Ac. hive kinds of rmtanhii 
iyi.^l/i//i : /'iijja, L'ijTirina Ac. 

h. f’ainkara’s explanation of the sutra: refutation 
ot this dhalii-iik(iH(llia theory. 1. The dhfilii^ eamiot 


ij C’t. here hook I \i. t i. 
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IjL'giii foruihig aggregate', because they lack intel- 
ligence. and the slnmUia^ can neither do so. be- 
cause no materia! body yet e\ist>. :7. Itefntation 
of the notion of a s[)ontaneous entering n])on acti- 
vity. 8. ivefutation of the idea thatthec/r///Cir//7c/;«- 
/jracUhn lylie train of self-eognition-'i is the cause 
of aggregation. 

2". Refutation o f t h e p r a f 1 1 y a s a tn n / p o d n, as a b a s i s 

for the (111 at t(-slc (in (I h I, tlieory. 

Sutra IS), a. Intr.iduetiou : enumeration of the twelvefold 
chain, b. Refutation: i. 'I'he argumentation of the 
Rauddha . . . merely a'.sigu> eliicient cause.' for the 
origination of the members of the serie>. but does 
not intimate an etlicient cause bu’ the formation 
of the aggregates. 2. Xo aggregate possible on the 
assumption of momenttirv atoms and a ineie tlu\us 
of psNchieal States 8. Xo eternal seiic' (jf aggre- 
gates to be accepted. 1. Xo aggregate on behalt 
of somebody’s enjoyment, for according to the 
doctrine of general imperma.nencv there is no pei- 
inanenf enjoyer. 

3°, Refutation of the k y a y n h I an (j a-r a da. 

Srdra 20. Contradiction t)etw(‘en the pratlti/a- 
a a m It t pft d a and the !,■ y a n ah h a)! (; a-v a d a. 
Ditierent arguments brought forwarrh i- a. On the 
admission [of the luomentaiu (wisteiice of e\eiT- 
thingl it is im])OssiI>le lo establish between two 
things the relation of eau'C and etfeet, since the 
former momentary existence which ceases or has 
ceased to be and so has entered into the state of 
non-existence, cannot be the cause of the later 
momentaiu existence. 

Sutra 21. Contradiction between the explanation 
of perception as caused by the four 
jn' a t j! a p (!'> and the k y a n a h h an ij a-v a d a. 
[X'OTR Cf. M Ann \\ a's account of the Sautriintika 
doctrine in m. i.a Vai.i.ki: Roissix’s translation 
Museon, X.S. 11, p. IHll. 

Sfitras 22 — 24. Discussion on the triad: praii- 
ti a ni k It p (1-c i r u d h a, u p r a f i -ts a nt kh p a- v i rod h a 
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and al'Uca. [C'f. Clokavarttika, tmiisIalion-GA.\- 
GAXA'niA Jha, p. 413 , karikn : 221 . 

Sfitra 25. The k a ii a h i nTn; a-c Ft d a refuted by the 
fact of re m e in h ra n e e. 

Sutras 26 — '27. T’he k !<a n ah h aJi (j u-v Fi d a would lead 
to the absurd c o u s e q u e u e e that e u t i t y 
spring.^ from uou-eutity. 

Jl. Refutation of the .Madhya mikas (according to the 

tianslariou, given by II. .Tacoui with the help of the Vitti-pas- 

sage, quoted by Cabau \-sva.min in his eouimeuts to Mim. 

Dareaua I. 1. 5). (See }>. 554). 

Siitra 2S. The objects of cognition are not non-entities [i. e. 

cognition is not without foundation in the external 
world], because we actually perceive external objects. 

Sutra 29. Nor is our cognition similar to dreams See. becau.se 
there is a real difference of cognition in the state 
of waking and that of dreaming. 

Sfitra 3(b [An idea] cannot be the real object [underlying 
cognition, as proved in sutra 28 N 29], because 
[the idea] is not the object of direct perception. 

Sfitra 31. And because cognition has but momentary existence 
[i. e. one idea cannot perceive another, for while 
the first exists, the second has not vet come into 
existence, and when the second has come into 
existence the hr.st has ceased to be]. 

Sfitra 32. And liecause it is unreasonable in every way. 

III. Refutation of the V ij h a n a v a d i ns. (Interpretation of 

the sfitras 28 — 32 by G'VKAka, as translated by G. TniBAiT). 

Sutra 28. The non-existence [of external things] cannot he 
maintained on account of [our] consciousness [of 
them]. 

Sfitra 29. And on account of their difference of nature, [the 
ideas of the waking state] are not like those of 
a dream. 

Sutra 30. The existence [of mental impressions] is not possiiile 
[on the Bauddha view] on account of the absence 
of percejition [of e.xternal things]. 

Sutra 31 . And on account of the monientariness [of the Filnya- 
I'ijTiFnia] it cannot be theahode of mental impressions]. 

Sutra 32. And on accountofitsgeneraldeticiency in probability. 
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C. LIST OF QUOTA'ITONS FROM GARBE’S BOOK 
Lie SumI,Ii j/a-P hilosophie . 

Ill the following list I have collected from Gakbe’s book Die 
Samkhpa P/iilosopJde all information which might be useful for the 
study of the relation between the Samkhya and the Nyaya-Vaicesika. 
I have divided this material under a few headings and put num- 
bers before the separate paragraphs in order to make references easy. 


Ancient j 
fiuthovitics. ! 


Sanikliva- 
sUtra 
± ] toil. 


Aniruddlia 
+ 1 500. 


Yiju.Tna- 
hliiksu 
i 1573. 


n. Logical maxims which Giinn: 
consiiiers to he typical tor tin* 
Saiiikhya (Garbe ji. ■dlo): 

] . Eiiie theoretische Erwiigung 
lidljuuiii. heht iiielit das durcli 
die Erkenntnissinittol fe>tgv- 

.stellte auf 

:2. Die, Theoric muss sich im 
-Eiiiklang mit dor Empiric !ial- 

teii {di'«ta) 

■i. Wo die cinfachi'j natiirliciny 
iiahe liegendc Erkliinuig (4/- 
fjhaca) aiisreichtj ist die com- 
plicirterc Erklaruiig {tjaurora) 

abzulehnen 

4. M i s t a k e s against 1 o-g i c , 
which, according to Garbe, the 
Sainkhya teaches to axoid, more 
than is done by any other system 

(p. 21S); ' 

4. Die Erklaruiig eines Dings 

durch das Ding selbst [aim<i- 
'■jaija) 

5. Der circnlns vitiosns {iini/o- 

n jiuin'aija) 

0. Der Mangel eines ausreichen- 
deii Gruiides {niyanjakahlhica) 


ir, 55 ! 

V, 19 I, 45 I, .50 Ac. 


passim (see ])assim (see 
Garbe’s Garbo’s 

index) index) 


For 4 — 9 see Garbe’s 
indices to Aniruddlia 
A Vijhanabhiksn. 
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A iic 'i nt 
.iiirhiirilii'. 


SaiiikliN a- 
•'iitr.i 
r; I 111". 


Aninidclha 
~ lAlMI. 


^ i ji'iaiia- 
liliiksu 

i 1 .) ( .'i. 


7. Hir 1 liiiioiilii'h!' eit sirli t'm- 
eiue I’a 1 1)1 ideii Seiti-ii i-im-r 

AiTrriKiri Vi‘ 7.11 
I //-. ' <uf , t - t; 

n! t .! '! I'l I'll 'r' 

1 )'•! r. :;ri"us in iiiliiiitiiiii 

• ' l' I'liir hi'i . ii, I I'lj'i' il,,'ii . 

l)ie /.u ui u uJii-uilc T t 
tranuiia, \ ).'nii'iL;'>' J'-vi-n iiuiii 
eiuf li'ciiat't , ilir liUl-l)(‘- 
'tiiiiiiiteii aiiu'i'hoit. 

faliL'lilieh auch niuli.'reii zii- 

Srllluilit ' ■i/ijil'('ixiil'‘i , il/ij.i'il- 
■‘•ii/'ii/ / . Ill ! )■ jiajii ! 

P r II ]) 0 ' i t i n n ^ on u’l-neral 
relation? 1 7 ; • 

111. .1>U' Nichioxi'ti'ii/, eiiies 

o’C' i?t nii.-lit aiuii-ie.' aK dor 
( )rr, an dein d.i,? j /iiitr sii ii 

nii.'iit uelindi r 

1 1 . Kfiii I linn k.inii iiir? \\ i- 
si ns ciirkli'idi t ui-i'drii; dt-nu 
das \Vi 'i'll d iiii-i'T So lanoi'. 
id' da,' ihiiii’ ' .ib't . . . 

Id. J.)ie hidividiirn mid die 

Cd 'aiiiHifli' iT 'leli ideiiti.'rli 

'i ilXl IXU lit It'll illif li/,’illill. . . , 

J-”>. iJil.' I'dueii'idiatt i't iindit 
f'tw.i' \oii din iii Sidistral 
vi‘l''rlii('dciit' \ilhavii' ii-il/nir- 
:ii ::-iihlii’iJii'' 

II. lJa"i l!)( "ill \iiii dm Krai'- 
ll 'll C! w! l~r,l I,' ! t illilij-tlljlli'lltt^, 

III. !'anuudd:i"ril)L‘ !)iii" kiiiiii 

iiiplit zuu'Kicli Suliicct uiid 
OlijL'ct 'riu \J: irhiakartr- 
rii'ij Ihn odd- : k, trli'f; an, in- 
i' t I'oilliii] 

d. Polemical o i " ti " ^ in 
S a in k ]i a - \\ r 1 1 1 ii g s airaiii't 


1, idd, 
Hi 111. zu 
[|I, Hi. 


A , 01). 

r, 7, 144. 

IF 17, 

I, dl, (5.d 

ri, 13, ici 

Y I , 1 11 
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Ancient 

riutlioi'itic's. 


iSniiikliyy- 
Mitra 
± ITOd. 


Anirinldba 

± 15 00 , 


i 


5 ijiiana- 

+ 1575 . 


1 , -5 

^ 5 , Si) 


Avava- or 5 aiee^ika theories: 

(G.MiiiE 21- 17''j: ! 

]^. J).ictrl’ie nf cdirfjori S' \ 

(ii)t'jhnji/. I ; 

16. Gegen die xAufstelluiig dcr j 
6, rc‘S]j. 10 Kategorien .. i 

17. Das Produkt vor der Ent- \ 

stc'liung uiid nueli der A er- ' ; 

niclitung ohne EealitutA. . Tatt\.ikau!n. 1 , 11-3, 

is. Gegen die Bereclitigung d.es I 111, 1~1- 

Begritl'es der luhiiia'uz. .. | A O'.i. 

ly. Goiubinatioii melirerer Kate- 
gorien { it'/ftM./n'l'ai'j/ii) un- ' 

zuliissig , 

CdsnnJogi/ \ 

:10. Gegen die Lehre dass es iiur 

0 Substanzen gebe A I, 3s 

21. Gegen die Lcdire, da.ss der 

innere Sinn, Zeit, llauni, | j 

Aether unci die Atoun' von : 

Erde, AVasscr, Eeuer und 

Lui't ewig seieii 

•3^. Fhgsics'. 

22. Gegen die Atoniistik . . | A s7, SS. 

2.3. Dio Leitung der KOricerbil- 

duug YOU Seite der Seele 
dureh das ailrFa vermittelt? 

2 t. Gegen die Lehre der atilya 
vicesah 


„A'^arsagaiiya " 
auilior (iudO'iI 
A 5 )u;.il)lia;;ya 
111. 5:1 
(Tavlie ji. 71 


1°. TJteologn'. 

25 . 1 st dt'i- A'eda vonGotterfa-'st: \ 

20 . Gegen die .Aiiiiahine eines i 
IJersiihiiliclien Gottes (ef. j 
Garbo [). 119 n. 122 )... 

5 k Psiicholoijji \ 

27. Gegen die Lehre das... der ’ A ai a..j)atiin.^ 

. , . . Dll Ivariku .i7. 

nmere Sum cm Atom sei — I 

(denu diesertretegleichzeitig , 

Verb. Kon. .Ykad. v. Wetensch. N. Reeks, nl. XVIU. N°. 


(t.iu lapaila 
on Karika itl. 


A Hi, 17. 


1 1)2 — Ot, 
A' 2 — 12, 
10, 120, 

1 27 , 

AA 01 . 


! I 109 , 
i 11 32 . 


VI (i2. 


oO 




init iiu-lirereii tiii.'sereu Sin- i 

lieu in Ycrliiu'lunt'' ' A 71. ! II 

:2 s Fx'sit/.t ilie Scde :>1' Milche | 

( Jiuilitiiten r Karika I l.'>. lit;, i 

;2‘.'. aU Autlieimni; n . 1‘-*, »•> : Iti-l; \ 13 , 

' I I , 

liesDiiilfi'er Eigi-nsehat'tcn tier '■ \ Ye. ! j 

tier Seele ' i \ 7r>. | 

ti°. T//-' duct line nf e,cterniii . - . 

p c r e e [ji 1 0 u. ; i i 

311. Xy. A Yaic Lehre von deni., i 

Zustaiulekoinuien cler Wahr- ; j 

nehmuug vV Erkenntuis . . ! ^ • I S7. ‘.il, 

•ll.Gegeu die anuat hu-khyu! i . \ \ 1 115 — 117. 

d. li. die Yurstellung dass ein ■ | ; 

IHug uiiter einer andt'ren al< ■ j 

seiner eigeiien Form erscliei- i 

ubu kdnue 5.'), I II 

:’)r2. Suicl die Sinuen aus den 
Elementeli geliiklet - K't. 

G.riiiiE j). 3‘1’2 n 3 Y Xiaya 

sutra 111 til)} \ si. ' 

e Passages iii Sainkli.N a-\' ril- 
ing s, e\ plaining X ya .\a- 

or V a i e e -It i k a - 1 !i e o ri es ■ \ 

(darlie p. ’lOSj: ^ ; 

33. The theory of nunniiiiui . . laltva- ' | I, 10.3. 

kanniudi j 

on Karika.") 1 

31. The opinions on vijiipii . . ^ I 27 — 3t).| 

35. Epitome of the \vaya- A , 1 

^ aiee-'ika-siitras. . , ' I Y -S5, Sfi. 

I 1 ' 

3l) ,,Eine Verliindnng kann nur ' I 

da eiiitreten, wo erne \ er- I 

seh.-idenheit bestelit” (Garhe ■ ! 

p. •210;. I 

I 


I, 1 12. 
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Other passjiges, in Gaebe’s book of importance for the study of 
the Nyiiya & Vaicesika: 

p. 308 n. 1 Sanikhva-psychology. 
p. 317 l)ottom ,,'prUtjd\ 

p. 3:21 Explanation of external perception; the term „vrtti'\ 
p. 3:22 n. 1 Is there one external sense-organ, or are there more; 
reference to Nyaya Sfitra III 53 — 69. 

p. 322 n. 3 — 6 Do the organs of sense consist of the elementsr 
p. 335 n. 4 The gross body consists only of earth ; S.s. Ill 19; 
V 102, 112 & Yaic. S. IV i, 2, 3, Xyaya Sutra III, 2s— 32. 
p. 347 n. 4 Space and time, 
p. 361 n. 2 The extension and number of souls, 
p. 374 n. 6 The term „akliandopadhi” . 
p. 386 n. 4 The nature of ,,mok^d’ . 

D. TABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE CHAPTER ON BUDDHISM 
IN THE SAllVA-DARgANA-SAMGKAHA. 

lleferences to Be la Valtee Po/mids translation. 

Introduction: Aniimanasya pramunatcain p. 56 — 61. 

The Madhyamika-school p. 62 — 177. 

1. I'^anabhaJiga p. 62 — 75. 

a. discussion of the ksanabhanga itself. 

b. the refutation ni scimanija 71 — 73, the tlieorv oiapohu 73. 

2. duhkha p. 171. 

3. svalaksana p. 172. 

4. {sarva)-gunj/ata p. 172 — 177. 

a. voidness of all objective and subjective forms of exis- 
tence proved by the example of the dream and adhgUsa. 

b. the fourfold formula „sarvam anitijuni Nc.” 

c. g^fti^O'iigaka formula about the nature of things. 

d. The standpoint of relative truth. 

'I’he Yogacara-school. 

! — 3. ksanabhaTiga , dubkla k soaIak.sana p. 177. 

4 bahya-gunyata p. 177 — 1S5. 

a. Reality of self-consciousness p. 177. 

b. & c. Two /;ra.MZy«-argumcutations to show that external 
objects do not exist p. 178. 

d. nvayaci-nirakarana p. 177 — 179. 

e. ekatvnm nlla-taddliiyuli p. 180 — 185. 
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'I’lie Sauti:intika-''fli<>(>l |i. 1''5 OiHi. 

A. CaU'ulitN liftwroii tho ixtcrnal tiiiiiif ami it> luental rrpn-- 
^eiitatitiii [). 1''5 — lUO. 'I’ii,* cxi^tfiirr nf (‘xtiTiial things 
proved p. 100 1 !•.■’). Mxplaiiation ot pi'iiliialsd and its 

four ijrn/i/ii:/a> p. i ‘.>0 I'Jl. 

/). Petinitii)!! ot the ri\e !>Arnrl/i(i< rupn. vjh'lnd. vd /dud . 

t<di,ii7td A' ■<d.>d'</,drd . p. lit.) — lOti. 
r. 'I'iie tlireoidld t'onnula: .'tar<-di,/ dn h khdui . <1 n h Lhdiialdidiii) \ 
i/ii/i/,liu‘<d'ildiiid„i. Tile tonr nolile truths \<li'lil:ldi . xdudnhipd , 

Ilh'd'llid A' Jddrpd) j). I'Jti. 

J). hiiresjiun ; Kxplanation id \\\v /d'dfif)///-xdini'fprdl(t ns a eorol- 
!ar\ to .sai.'iidldi/a, tlie origination o[' ihihkhd p. ]!)/ — 10!I. 
Contiimatiun of netinition id nu-nil/id and mdrijn p. 

! In the explanation In .Iinaoati a . quoted p. ;:2(l5 A'c,. 
Hidi'jia A nh'd'JIta are confounded and dijdfdnd is introduced 
as the 'ceoiid luetnher of tlic Tour Noble rrnths.. 

'I'hi' Vnibhasika-school p. -200 — •2o;3. 

A. Ex[)lanation of prafi/dLxd by the Vaibhasikas, SdrU-alpIkdid 
A' )i'in:>kfd/takdii! ijridipik^dni . 

B. Sautriintikas and Vaibhasikas agree in other matters. 
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!■:. PARALLEL PASSAGES OF THE N Y A Y A-K A A D ALl 

(ind the chdjjler nd Iditddlnsui ei the SarcadiLreujuiSanuj rahu . 

I’lie iL'i’ertMices iiie taken fioin L. UE la \ allee Poussix anti 
uriaiigctl in accurdaiice tvitli the subjeft>. 


Subjeet. 


Avaya-kantlali. 


Yluseon li. 


Diti-^ion of the chapter, 
mentioned. 


xntt'i iS sitinaniia 


kddd ikutea . . 


iicd/ltiLid A 
jdtruiiidiid. . . . 
■Ic'itcd 


prat ^dh’Sd 


antiHuldd 

pratijlid .... 
aniimanaifi/d 
pramdiiatcdHi 
prasaiipnnH- 

jddna 

iddhodai/a 


]). 1 A- 


17 

P- 

66 

n. 

20 

Yladhvaiiiika School, 

1 10 






iLpt/ialhaTif/a. 




P- 

71 

n. 

40 





P- 

72 

u. 

46 


p. 617- 

-6 

20 

P- 

72 

11. 

46 





P- 

76 

n. 

4 7 


p. 7;i 

A 1 

-1 

i>- 

62 

11. 

10 





P- 

66 

11. 

21 





P- 

67 

n. 

61 





P- 

70 

11. 

66 


p. -12 

A -1 

6 

P- 

17^ 

11. 

75 

Yogacara School. 

p. 1.22 

— i 

26 

P- 

17^ 

a. 

7 6 

buif/det/d//dtrt. 




P- 

I'^O 

11. 

1 J 1 

Saiitrantika School, 




P- 

loo 

11. 

116 

A (.'ausality between 








the exterior thing and 








our representation Ac. 

. 1:26 1. 

0 A 1 7 

P- 

1^0 

n 

>-0 

Yogacaia School, 




P- 

1^2 

11 

"5 

hd hy a eV n y at d. 

p. 1 

:10 


P- 

1^6 

11. 

>'/ 


. 1 Oii 1. 

1^ 

A 1 0 

P- 

202 

11. 

156 

Vaibhasika School, 




P- 

206 

11. 

156 

Explanation of pra- 








fyahya. 

p. 206- 

-207 

P- 

5 7 

11. 

6 

Introduction : 




P- 

5^ 

11. 

7 

fid iiMdduisya pranid- 

p. 2 

;u 


P- 

61 

11. 

16 

d a train. 

). 255 1. 

0- 

.1.1 

P- 

60 

11 . 

11 


p. 107 

1. 

12 

P- 

64 

11. 

25 

Mridhyainika School. 

p. 6 1 

0 

1 

P- 

1S5 

11. 

2 4 

Santraiitika School. 
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F. FA>SSAF;F in TIIK PI RVA-MIMAVIJ^A-SCTUA ON SOl'ND. 

M.S. 1, 1, 


G Kaiiiunle l(tlra daicunuf. 

7 Asthniint . 
knri)firulj'l/l(. 

',) Sattcnnlarc i/ainitijjtiili/tlt. 

1 1 ) V i'nkrtH'ik(ttii)(-cit . 

1 1 I rddhii^cu kni li blniiUiiUHija. — 
i i Sttt.nt/u tu tdtrd i/airtiiiaf. 

1 o Sutu/i [junun wlarrii/iani 

vi^aynnUijdiitrtt . 

14 Pidyoiiusya jjnrdiH. 


G-23. 

I 

15 AdUt/dcdil i/dti//dpadi/diit. 

IG I'driiuntdrdin dilkdi'ali. 

1 7 Nrdldcrddhih /Idl'd. — 

1 > A ifi/dfs tu Hj/dd duri/d/utsi/d 
/idnlrtlidlcdt 

lU Sarnitrii i/a>igd/jddi/d(. 

~U Satiik/ii/dblidcat . 

'1 1 Aua/ieksdtcdf . 

Prdk/d/rdj/tdL'iicrd i/iigi/uisgd. 

i 3 LiTigdddrrdUdcca. 


Traidsldtloa by BdUantyiie. 

G, Some SJiy that it [viz. sound] is a ])ro(luft. for in the case 
of it, we see [what constitutes it sucli]. 

7, Because of its transitoriness. 

Because [we employ, when speaking of souiitl] the expression 
‘making’. 

i). From its simultaiicousness in another person. 

10. Ami [the Xaiyavikas infer that soniul is not eternal, from 
the obsersation] of the original and altei’eil forms [of sound]. 

11. And, by a multitude of makers, there is an augmentation 
of it. — • 

12. But alike [according to both opinions: that of these objec- 
tors and of ourselves] is the perception thereof — [both agree- 
ing that this is only bn- a moment, whatever difference of 
opinion there may be as to sound it-selfs being so], 

i '>. Of this [s(nu!dl while it really e.vists, the non-perception at 
another time | than that when the sound is perceived] arises 
Innn the noi\-ai rival [of the manifester] at the object. 

I 1. 4 his [expression ‘making’] means [merely] employing. 

F). File simultaneousness is as in the case of the sun. 

|(>. This [viz. the letter y — referred to in aph. It) — when it 
comes in the room of the letter 7] is another letter, not a 
m(KliGcati(m [of that whose place it takes], 

17. It is the increase of noise [not of sound] that is [in that case] 
augmented. — 

I''. But it must be eternal, because its e.xhibition is [available — 
which it else would not be — ] for the sake of another. 
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19. [Sound is proved to be eternal] by there being everywhere simul- 
taneonsiiess [in the recognition of it by ever so many hearers], 

.St). [Sound is proved to be eternal] by its absence of numl)er. 

21. [Sound is proved to be eternal] by there being no ground for 
anticipation [of its destruction], 

22. x\nd [the case is not as the donbter, under aph. 21 connnents, 
suggests], because [if it were so] tliere would be no perce[)- 
tion [by the organ of hearing] of any objed appropriate to it. 

23. And [sound is proved to be eternal] by our seeing a pj'oof 
[of this, in a text of the scripture^) which will be cited in the 
commentary here following]. 

Translations and refi'rencef; hy GaTigUnfitha Jha. 

Some of these sutras are translated, others referred to, by (Ian- 


OAN.Vl'HA 

Jha 

, in his 

translation 

of K 1 .MAIUI 

,a’s riokavarttika 

(Bibl, 

Ind.) 

T'o 

wit 

: sutras 

6 — 11 on p. 

. 410 (adliik 

:\rana 

6 ) karika s 

—IS. 

sutra 

12 

on 

p. 413 

karika 1 9 

: sCitra IS 

on p. 

44>i karik 

a 230 


13 

3} 

„ 414 

33 

! 19 


470 ., 

356 

5 j 

14 

f> 

„ 434 

„ 15s 

, 20 


472 „ 

36S 

* > 

15 


,, 435 

„ 163 

i „ 2 1 

JJ 

4S4 ,. 

443 

, , 

16 


,, 443 

„ 201 



4S4 „ 

445 

, , 

17 

if 

„ 445 

211 

! „ 23 

deest. 




G. SUTRAS IN THE NVAYA-SUTHA, ON SOUND, 
as far as referred to, in hook I. 

Ed. ’2S. Ed. ’96 

II, SI II, 2, 13 Adimattcral aindriyakatcat krtakucudaijaeuraccu. 
S6 I s Trayueearanud anujiahunbhad , acaranady- 

(tuHpalabdheh. 

S9 22 Aspareaterd. 

92 25 Sunipradanfd. 

94 27 Adhyriyanrul apratisedhali . 

96 2S Abliyasat. 

lot) 32 I'inaeakarananiipulabdlieh . 

106 O"' rHarapaderopaderat sumeayah. 

1 2 2 54 Gniiuaturapatty-upanimdu-hriisa-L'rdil lii-teeuadese- 

l)Jiyas til carnavikaropapatter curnaeikarah . 

1) Jaih/ii ill this meauiii!;' , i 


ifteii oceurriiii!: in Mnuaiiisakn writiiij^s, of. hero p. IStj. 
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Tniiiisliitioii (j!/ lyal/unli/ite. 

i'ruai its basing an origin, I’roiii its being cognisable bv sense, 
and ti'oru its being spoken of as factitious, rsoiuul is not 
eternal], 

'>(). [Sound is not eternalj, because it is not perceived antece- 
dentlv to proifuneiation , and because we do not perceive any 
veil, d:c. [so that it might exist unpercei\ ed], 

S9. Because it is intangible. 

By reason of traditionary teaching, [suggests some one, sound 
must be eternal], 

94. You have not set aside rmy argument — says the objector], 
because there is the lecture. 

lOU. [Sound, says some one, must be eternal], because we discern 
no cause why it should perish. 

10(3. From the injunction under the character of a change, there 
arises a doubt. 

1:1.2. But there is [what may allowably be called] change of letters, 
because such change of letters does occur througli the attain- 
ment of another quality, sui^stitution, prolongation, contrac- 
tion and augmentation. 

II. COl.LECTIOX OF PYSSAOFS FBOM HiiJMACABYA'S 
AYAYAKOCA, BFAHLXO OX SOl'XI). 

F i r s t g r o up of passages bearing on the s u b s t a u- 

t ia I i ty of so u n d. 

Xyaya-k<jca p, /91 1. 9: (luh'hj <lraciia,ii ifi BlKiffd-iiUiii'iiiimkil dhuh. 

1. 1. note d. Jf mii/niiri/irtiii jji'aiiidiKiii! : 

Cdbtlo ilrncyum ; 

mliH/Kliiidriijd-sumhuudhii-reilijatcril; 
ilhfiliictid , Hi. 

(irot 1(1111 dr((C//a-yr(l/i(d(t}i( ,■ 
ii iraca i/<i ceudriya lead ; 
manovad . ifi. 

(IniHicdftcnccu (;ul)d() dracydin; 

(sdHjl'hydddyo ‘pi hi (yd)dddlidniid a/ic- 
hhdyanfe. 

(Reference-; to Valuabhacakv a’s i\//(li/a- 
lildcufi). 
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1. 1. iiute 3. ('.ithdikns tti rah:(a)ii iiljlai/(t-8c(trripai/i icciaitH; 
(cuutiiiued) hlnilcadia/o (jUijnli r(djduiii>;tkuli , 

fad-lip-aj/utcnc c/iubJasi/n di’dcyulram: 
alidrurnpadnici/rinaiialcad (jHiuilcaiu ca , lit. 
{Hei'ereiiees to NlGEOABHATfA’s Lui/hu- 
iita?/jiisa). 

Second yroup u f pa s =,a g e s, bearing on the eter- 
nal i t y of so a a d. 

Xyaya-koca j). 79 1 1. 9: V.-.ihdo nilyali, ih Prabhakuru Bhaltjir cdlmli. 

1. I . note -I. :dn reference to the Ih-abhakaras) : Etaamnte 
ydjdnuya nityalce ]ji\;iiuui(iin auuiiidnatii ; tnvcu : 
Cabdo udy/tli, 

cyoijiaiiiatray It nai ciid ; 
cyoiiia-purhiidiiacdd , ifi. 

(jtbdo iiifyali ; 

ttd ra cyud ra rya tcUt ; 
pat ty ahh ijTt an ticca . 

'.Ueferences. to .1 anakInatha's Eydya- 
sidJ/idntahia7ij(tri . to ruiKANTHA’s Tur- 
k(tprakrtC(f,-i\\\(\ VALLAUIlACAl{VA’si\j^^7^rt- 
lildcatl). 

1. 1. note 4 , Airdyam dtyiya!i : so 'yni,j tjtt/i'djrt// . iti pra- 
o'ontinncd} iyab/iy7id-bd!dc cliabdasipt iiiiya leant . Gitkitni 
iilptiiiititli . cuKt'^ftKya . til pt itiyttytts iti tpthda- 
ryttbtjitkit-rdy ttiptt I i t-ctsttyitkit cetdi. 

(Ueferences to JXAAKiNATaA’ti Nydyu- 
A7 dd/t dtt I uinttTi jun). 


'J'liih :iri;'iimiulafi"U the (iKiin/.d-ciiiiirjifiiin , mcutitiiu'il liv the iri'iliiniui- 

riaii Niinoi.'U-liliiitta alinvf . 
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Section S, 


TABLE OF COXTKNTS Ob’ THE A VAYA-KAM)AL1. 

The Xyaya-ktuulull consists partly of paraplirases and short e\- 
planations of the Bhasya-tcxt, and partly of longer egressions which 
as a rule show a polemical character. In most cases Qhidhara does 
not mention the authors or schools whom he attacks. But for us 
it is a matter of importance to make out who are meant by these 
dirterent hecit , nnye Ac. Sometimes the verses, quoted in the te.\t, 
aftbrd us some help. 

In the following table 1 have shortly indicated the contents of 
the most important egressions Eor its composition I have made 
ample use of the alphabetical Sanskrit index, which Dvivedix has 
added to his edition. 

The reader is referred to my table of contents of the Bhasya 
(here p. 5.57) for the division into books and chapters. 


Number of 
paragraph. 


Page in 
Dvivediii’s 
edition. 


i 

1 


Book I. The six categories. 
Chapter T. Introduction A enumeration 
of categories. 


1 ) Mangala | p. I, 1. 1 1 i 
I P- 2,1. 13 ; 
I p. 3, 1. (> ! 


: p. 3,1. 21 
J). 3. 1. 21 — 

I !>• 4 , 1 . 11 


Importance of a maiigala. 

Explanation of the name K.vn.vd.v. 

PcACASTAP.xuA rightly mentions at the 
beginning of his book its pragojana 
(aim) and its relation {minhandlta). 
This relation is twofold; vucgacucnka- 
bhrica between the categories and the 
book , sridhyamdluuiubhaca between 
the knowledge of the padurtha^ and 
liiieration. 

This egression contains four discussions: 

A) Refutation of four definitions of ywo/-.!ir/. 

NOTE. It will be seen by comparing 
a parallel passage in the Sarva^arcana- 
saiugrahaL that these definitions beloiur 


1 ) OoNVEi.i.S iramlation p. ICT. Dr. p.v Vm.i.ec Pocssps’. traip.latiun of tho pEaptor 
iHi Butmhisin p. itb (;:n. p. i,s.) .11°. 14^, _ 
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! 

) 

1 

i 

Pai^e in 

i Book 

I. The six cateuories. 

Number of' 
paragraph. 

Dvivedin’s 

edition. 

Chapter 1. 

Introduction & enumeration 
of categories. 


p. 4, 1. 1 1 — 
p. 5, 1. 4 


p. 5, 1. 4— 
p. G, 1. 3 


P- 

6,1. 3 

i’ jTheknoAv- ! p. 

6, 1. IS 

ledge of the | 


six padUrtha^ j 


and libera- i 

1 


tion. j 


^ P- 

('), 1. :T5 

P- 

7,1. 7 


respectively to the ■Nladhyamikas, the 
Vijfianavadins, the Sanikhyiiis and 
Ithathi Sarvajua. The definition, given 
by CrIdhara himself, agrees with 
the Nyaya Sutra. 

B) The Vcdantas (Upanisads) prove the 
existence of mol^a. Authoritativeness 
belongs to sacred and wordly lan- 
guage. (This last thesis has been con- 
tradicted by the Prabhakara-.MTmain- 
sakas). 

C) Can words themselves express their 
separate meanings by the function 
denotation, or do they only express 
an action or something connected with 
an action? (This was an important 
subject of controversy between the 
Kumarila- and Prabhakara-hlTmaiu- 
sakas. Cf. Gaxg.vn.Xtha Jha, T/k- 
Frubhakara School, p. o3. 

D) How do we undei'stand sentences in 
which a verb is lackino'. 

O 

Pleasure which arises from objects, even 
the pleasure of Iteaven, is momentary 
(transient). Refutation of the' opinion 
of IMaxuaxa’s that the extirpation 
of a characteristic quality amounts 
to the extii’pation of the rdman itself. 

Moksa is a desirable aim for mankind, for 
pleasure is always intermixed with 
pain and is like poisoned honey. 

Reason, why the are mentioned 
in the order substance, quality Am. — 
Why is abhava, though a seventh 
category, not mentioned. 


’) Ct Xy. kandali p, 231 1. 24. 
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Xuiiibcr of 


I’agc ill 
1)\ ivciliii V 
Lilitioii. 


Dook 1. fiiapter 2. 

'rih‘ of t'ati'U'ii RS fiiiimerati'i!. 


1) F.imitii-ia- p. ]. 1 

tioii of sub- 

^taIK“(L■s. 


[). Hk I '' 


2) liiimiR'm- p. H). !. 1 ^ 

tioil of (|UU- 

litic.' 

4; The two p. 12, 1, 4 
forms of ^^'e- 

iK'i’aliti , [). 12 . !. 2 ^^ 


1) n. Xv. K, II,'! ill JR) j 
r) Ct. Iiert' [I .'i.i.". 


I'aikiics' i-' Hi) substance. Neither call 
we say that (larkiu-ss is merely the 
,,iioi!-e\isteiiee of liglit'’, nor tliat it is 
,,(;ur iiot-seeiiip: of litTht'’. Darkness 
i' a kind of colour (biiieiiesS, lilaek- 
i.ess; \)4'.ieii is thi’own over \ar<ip/lai 
tin se places where light is laekiim. ^ 

Tliotigli the Lord puS'Csses only six 
qualities-; and the individual soul, 
sul)jei-t to .vR/z/.W/v/ , is characterised 
by fourteen qualities, yet the Jvvara 
is to be coiisideied as a kind oi 'ifhKut. 
The muiiber of nine paJ'lrtlui', there- 
fore, is nut transgressed. 

Psychical (pialities as heroism Occ. arc 
subordinated to the general (pialities 
{/ji'ldhi -kc, mcntionetl in the Hliasya. 

Dis.cus,sion of the notion ..being”. This 
passiige!i;i.si)ecn tra iislated above p. otil). 

'file notions drac'/nfca , I'cinnafca and 
flttiiuh-fi nui>t he accepted. The pcrccp- 
ti'.m of :in individual as wcl as the per- 
ception of the circumstances {^mna^/d) 
ai'c a cause of the larisingj of this] 
wvtmw [/ /It! a tea fp. 14 1. 3). F. i. when, 
on meeting a person, we sav ,,tlii.s 
is a Drahman”, then this statement 
presap])o.ses a jnevious knowledge of 
his parentage. Hut when once this 
knowledge has been obtained, then 
this perce|)tion ..this is a bndnnan” 
is a [)erce[)tion, nothing else. Finallv 
the author iliscusses in conneedion with 
this perception of (juiiatcu the ((ues- 
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Xum])ei' of 
|)ar;i”ra[)li. 


(i) Dctiiiition 
of iiilierenre. 


!)) Propevties, 
ooiunioii to 
three of the 
categories. 


•1) Properties, 
coiunion to 
tlie four ele- 
meiifs and 
mnnciis. 


THE VAl{;ESlKA.-SYS'rEM. 


Page in Book 1. Chapter 3. 

Dvivedin's The properties, comiuoii to all or 
edition. .some of the categories. 


tion : whether the chastity of women 
has ever been perceived. I'lulonbtedly. 
the author says, provided that strict 
guards have watched over them, 
p. If. 1. 3() Discussion about the technical term 


Book I , Chapter 3 . 


The prtijjer/iefi , cnninoii to all or isome 
of the catet/ories. 

p. 11), 1 7 i Argument for the thesis, that no 

; is to be accepted in reference to 
mniaiu/a itself, vleem and mraaernja 
[in other words, though the notions 
dracaira, nuitatca ik kannafea are 
required by reason, the same thing 
cannot be said of a corresponding 
sHniant/atcn dre.] 

p 1'.). I. -B) .Argument for the thesis that we cannot say 
that generality, (ultimate) difference 
and inherence are produced (or effects). 

NOTE. A different view is held in refe- 
rence to samacaya by the Piabhakara- 
A1 imainsakas, see Gangaxath.v Jha, 
'The Trrdjhahara-Sehoul p. Mb 


Book II. Substance. 

Chapter 1. The properties, common to all 
or some of the nine substances. 

p. .:?l.l. -A') Opponent; The ideas of faniess and 
nearness are not to be accepted [namely 
as underived notions], in as far as 
fhey simply mean the greater or lesser 
number of conjunctions of things con- 
joined. — Refutation. 
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jS umber of 
])uragraph. 


Pa 2 :e in 

O 

Dvivedin’s 

edition. 


Book IT. Substance. 

Cliapter I. The properties, connuou to 
all or some of the nine substances. 


fi) Proper- 
ties, common 
to the four 
(dements 
and physical 
space. 


1.3) Pnjper- 
ties, common 
to (mathema- 
tical) space 
and time. 


14) Proper- 
ties, common 
to earth and 
tii’e. 


p. 0:2, 1. (1 / (speed, physical inertia) is some- 

thing else than the series of actions 
[i. e. movements considered as existing 
during one moment]. Por ceija is not 
seen in things which move slowly. 

[). 03, 1. 4 "Sensual perception is brought about by 
the organs of sense on reaching the 
object. 

NOTE. A translation of the passage is 
given here p. 361. The author has in 
view only the organ of sight. A similar 
theory in reference to sound was held 
l)y the Saiiikhyins, cf. Clokavurfftka, 
translation-GAXGAX.viH.v Jh.v p. 430 
n”. 107— 1. OS). 

p. 0.'), I. 11 (.Mathematical) space and time should 
be called minitta-l'Oranuai (eificient or 
occasional causes) of ])roduced things, 
in as far as every form of causation 
obeys the formula : in that time and 
place, where the causes are working, 
thei’e the effects arise. 

p. 00,1. 1 Why does the Bhasyakara mention the 

accidental fluidity not only of earth, 
but also of light; are not then gold 
i [and the other metals] of earthly 

I nature? — No; because earth, by 

j intense heat, turns into ashes [i. e. 

' a portion of the earthly substance 

passes over from the solid or fluid 
I stiite into a gaseous condition , whilst 
a remnant is left behind in the form 
of ashes]; but however intense the 
I heat may Ire, still the metals remain 
fluids. The weight which is observed 
in metals, may be the result of their 
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Number of 
paragraph. 

P.me in 

O 

Dvivedin’s 

edition. 

Book II. Substances. 

Chapter I. The properties, common to 
all or some of the nine substances. 



being mixed with earth. The objec- 
tion that metals cannot be light , 
because they are not illununous of 
themselves, is not convincing, in as 
far as the „colour”, peculiar to light, 
may be here in an undeveloped con- 
dition. 

NOTE. Both the explanation of Qiudhara’s 


I I and the paragraph of the Bha§ya 

! : refer to Vai?. Sutra II, 1, 6 & 7, 

I in which clarified butter, lac and 

I wax are mentioned apart from tin, 

! lead, iron, silver, gold. It is a priori 
i clear that this distinction was due to 
. the peculiar glance which is typical 
for metals and which is still accepted 
as such by modern European chemistry 
in its definition of this rubric of 
' elements ; on the other hand the 

explanation which QuIdhaka gives, 

! owes its origin pj-obably to objections 
I as the one, referred to at the end of 
his gloss. 

1 '))'rhethree- p. 20, 1. 15 The threefold method of the Vaipesika 
fold method. system-, enunciation, definition and 

j I examination. [See translation, given 

: I here p. 303]. 

I j 

j Book II. Chapter 2. 

I Detailed treatment of the nine substances. 

“2) Earth. p. 28, 1. 21 I The usefulness of definition. Refutation 

of the opinion that defining leads to 
I I an endless regress. [See translation, 

i given here p. 364]. 

p. 30, 1. 2 I The explanation of variegated colour. 

[See translation given here p. 365], 
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X limber of 
paiiigrapli. 


Page ill 
1)\ iveiliii’s 
eilitiuii. 


Htjok II. Ciiapter :7. 
l)ctai!eil treatnieiit of the nine 
subst-iiiee;?. 


6) W ater. 


4) l'’iie. 


[). .'il, 1. 16 Atom-tlieon . Pi oof for the existence ami 
eternalifv of atoms 'or infinitesimal 
parts). Two atoms, united, form a 
double atom Double atoms 

conjoin, three ])airs together at lea^t; 
tiius one fn/a,itila is three do/ainrlyi^-. 
for the rest the number of dci/aiinl-a^ 
which can conjoin, is unlimited. [See 
translation here ]). 867]. 

p. .')8, 1. 5 The bodies of the goils and r-s/s are not 

orginated from blood and seed. Even 
when a liodv is originated from blood 
and seed, this mixture is first dis- 
solved into atoms. 

p. 85, 1. -1 Proof for the existence of the olfacturv 


sensoi \ . 

p. 85. I. 5 Proof for the thesis that the olfactory 
sensory consists of earthly matter. Thi' 


[i. 8-'s, 1. 5 

p. 8^, 1. 1 1 

p. 10, !, 6 

p. 41, 1. -2 


olfactory sen.sory, licing of earth , pos- 
sesses smell as its quality. Hut we 
do not perceive this smell. Similarly 
we do not perceive the flavour, the 
colour, the touch of the gustatory, 
visual and tactual organs. The case 
is ditleient with the auditory organ; 
the sound, perceived, is really a ipia- 
litv of this organ itself. 

Pefutation of the theory that the body 
is built up of ti\e elements. [See 
translation heie p. 309]. 

Proof tor the thesis that the gustatory 
organ consists of water-atoms. - 

Proof for the the.sis that the visual organ 
comsists of light. 

Proof for the thesis that the objective 
things are not yet included in their 


TtlE VAigESIKA-SYSTEM. 


0 l I 


Number of 
paviigraph. 


Page in 
D-vivcdiii’s 
edition. 


Book 11. Chapter :2. 
Detailed treatment of the nine 
substances. 


I ! qualities; in other words: the thing 

i is not merely its qualities. Refutation 
of a Buddhistic theory according to 
which the outward reality only cor- 
; responds to such elementary sensations 
I as blue &'c., but not to our con- 

j ception of things. [See translation 

I here p. 1 S). 

p. 41,1. 12 ! This refutation continued. Proof for the 
; existence of aggregates. J) General 

I part. 2^} Contradiction which exists 

(according to the Buddhist) between 
simultaneous movement of a part and 
! ; the rest of an aggregate; is ?/ufa- 

I siddlii between part and aggregate 

] to be admitted? C) IVe only perceive 

i the side of a thing, that which is 

i turned towards us; thus the contra- 

diction arises (according to the Budd- 
hist) that a thing is perceived and 
not perceived at the same time; D) 
Does an aggi’egato abide only par- 
tially or totally in each of its several 
parts? If no aggregates should exist, 
then (according to the Yaicesika) the 
notions, used in argumentations, such 
as dhurma &c, would become base- 
less. Validity of perce[)tion. [See trans- 
lation here p. 371]. 

p. 43, 1. 17 Discussion between a Buddhist and a 
Vaicesika a^bout the existence of the 
atoms. [See translation here p. 3 75]. 

5) IVind. p. 15,1. 16 Proof for the thesis that the organ of 

touch consists of wind. Refutation of 
the opinion that the skin, which sur- 
rounds the whole body and its organs, 

VetlitinLl. Kon. Akacl- v. Wetensch. N. Keeks. Dl. XVIII 2. 37 
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Number of 

Page in 

Book 11. Chapter 2. 


Dvivedin’s , 

Detailed treatment of the nine 

paragraph. 

edition. 

substances. 


p. 46, 1. 1 


6) The crea- p. 54, 1. 3 
tioii and de- 
struction of 


the world. 


3) Time. 


p. 54, 1. 10 
p. 56. 1. 


p. 65, 1. 4 


is the seat of the common sensorv 
for all sensorial impressions. 

The existence of wind is not known bv 
perception, but by inference. For we 
perceive only the cold touch of wind, 
but not the wind itself as a thing. 

XOTE. In the term nivrft^-anuiuana in 
line 10, nivrtti = vi/uvrtti. 

Explanation of the term manasa. How 
the use of language is restored at 
the time of creation by the Frajapath 
lVc. [See translation here p. 3 76]. 

Proof for the existence of the Lord. 
[See translation here p. 376]. 

The eternality of the divine cognition, 
wish and volition. [See translation 
here p. 3Sl]. 

Egressions; J) The individual souls can- 
not direct tlie atoms at the time of 
world-creation; B) Is there one Lord 
or more- C) Tlic qualities of the 
Lord ; D) Is the I mrd ' a bound or 
a liberated soul? [See translation 
here p. 

How is it that we have a notion [i. e. 
a notion of a thing as] detined by 
time, although time itself is imper- 
ceptible? — By perception I realise 
the existence ot the thing, bv infer- 
ence I realise the relation of the 
tiling towards time, thus since I am 
the one and same person who ascer- 
tains both facts, this notion of the 
vir 'iitlalcu of things by time, can arise. 
Ileference to the discussion on aurdbltam 
candamnu (NT aya-kandalT p. 1)7 1. ]) 
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Book II. Chapter 2. 

Detailed treatment of the nine 
substances. 

and to the Yllmamsaka example of 
(if/hatam bJtutaJani , used for the ex]da- 
nation of this difficultv of Jiulena 
vigisfatvam . 

10) Soul. p. 73,1. 19 — , Discussion of the [See 

p. S2, 1. 21 translation, given here p. 3S4, and 

detailed analysis in next section], 
p. SO, 1. 23 Discussion between a Vaicesika and an 
Advaita-Yedantin , on the oneness or 
plurality of Utmun. 
p. S9, 1. 2 Discussion of the question: does not 
the belief in the eternality of Uiman 
counteract the striving for liberation? 
j In this passage we meet with the 

I psychical concatenation; sul'hafr-pia , 

I raff a cS’ dcesa , pracrtti A nicrtti, 

i dharmadharman , samsara (cf. ^ aic. 

! Sritra VI, 2, 10 — 15). 

11) .Manas, j p. 90, 1. 22 The ditfcrence between sentiment Ac. 

and cognition. [See translation here 
p. 403]. 

p. 90, 1. 27 Discussion on the question whether 
reflection is a necessary part or acci- 
' : dental addition of intellection (p. 403). 

j p. 91,1. 23 ; Refutation of the trqjntlpraiffahmtarada 
and the theory that knowledge and 
soul are self-illumined at every act 
I of perceiving (p. 405). 

11) 4’hc in- p. 92, 1. 7 Manns is one in number in every body, 

terual organ. because every moment only one notion 

■ or one volitionary act takes jflace in 

j I our soul-life. The simile of the alaia- 

I cnlra is used for the exiflanation of 

' those cases in which several notions 
I I seem to occur at the same moment. 

' ] Although our soul contains only one 

37 * 


Number of 

Dvivedin s 
naragraph. . 

edition. 
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I’age ill 

A umber or , 

Dviveuiii s 

edition. 


paragiapli 


Book III. Quality. 

Cliapter 1 . CliaracterBatioii of the 
(liialitie.i. 


notion at the time, still sueli a notion 
may have several objects for its con- 
tents. 


Book in. Quality. 


Cliapter 1. Character 'isaHoii of the 
qualities. 


11) The qua- p. 90, 1. ,21 

lities, with 

reference to 

the organs of 

sense. 

i 


I 

I 

1 


2) Colour, p. 10-1, 1. 1 8 I 


p."l01,1.24 


Discussion of the question: is know- 
ledge directly perceived by internal 
perception or must its existence be 
])rove(l by inference? The Vaicesika 
defends the finst alternative. In the 
course of the discussion the Mhnain- 
saka notions: jTirdatva , jlinaasyn sva- 
prahaca, satnveda/ia , the innate spiri- 
tuality of soul, are fully exaniinod. 
Soul, according to the Yaifesikas , 
is the a!)ode of intellections, but is 
not intellection itself. [Sec translation, 
given here p. 106]. 

Book 111. Chapter 2. 

Detailed treatment of the qualities. 

IV hen a suirstance is destroyed, then 
its qualities: colour &c. are also anni- 
hilated. The latter destruction follows 
the former so quickly that they seem 
to i)e simultaneous. 

Proof for the thesis that thing and 
quality are not identical [in other 
words that the notions of thing and 
quality must be both accepted next 
to each other]. [See translation, given 
here p. 40'.)]. 
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Number of 
paragraph. 


Page in 
Uvivedin's 
edition. 


Book III. Chapter 2. 
Detailed treatment of the (pialities. 


6) Qualities, p. 109,1. 0 
produced by 
the influence 
of tire. 


7) Number, p. 113,1. 22 


p. 110,1. 21 


p. 110,1. 25 


The changes in earth, caused by fire, 
result from the conjunction between 
fire and the atoms of earth, and not 
from a conjunction between fire and 
an eartly aggregate. — The porosity 
of a pot iSrc. contradicted. — Expla- 
nation of how recognition is possilde 
with reference to the unbaked and 
baked pot. ■ — The stages in which 
the process of baking can be divided. 
[See translation, given here p. 410]. 

Discussion between a Vaicesika and a 
Vijnanavadin concerning the question: 
does niim])cr posses an objective reality? 
[See translation, given here p. 412]. 

[NOTE: It deserves our notice that here 
the reality of number is advocated 
by the Vaicesika, who himself else- 
where defends number as a mere result 
of apekmh luldh /] . 

cVfter having explained the ^/'^7^;^^-thcory 
of the Bhasya with regard to the 
indriyUrthmamnikar^n , the ekatca- 
samUnyajTiuna and the apelyabuddhi , 
the author of the Kandall gives an 
argumentation for the thesis: oi)jec- 
tive twoiiess arises from the percei- 
ver’s intellection. This argumentation 
leads to the following egression : 

Discussion on the notions: rice-ya/a and 
fire-v/u. I'hey are contained in tuo 
separate intellections. Explanation by 
means of the example of the intellec- 
tion surabki candanam. The difference 
between ciremna and upalakmiia. 
[See translation, given here p. 414]. 
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X mil her of 
paragnipli. 


Page in 
DviveiliiiX 


edition. 


Book 111. Bliapter IT. 
Detailed treatment of the (pialities. 


p. 119, 1. 1 IJow is it that the notion of lunnlier, 

e. g. of hundred, eaii arise with 
regard to de.-troi cd suhstaneesr 'I'his 
^eems to be contradietorv to the 
theory, given by PuAeASTAi’AUA. Some 
say (1. tills n>e of nuiiiber is meta- 
phorical {qatina). Others declare 
(1. b \'c.^ that the past can still lie 
active as an inhereiitial cause j_i. e. 
a past object can be an abode for 
qualities, attributed to it by our soul 
at the present]. In the course of 
the argumentation the necessity of 
assuming the notion sa/iifi-a/ri (latent 
impression) is uplield; — then the 
following e.\ample of the proposition 
to be proved is given: the tii'st speech- 
sounds of a word are only remem- 
bered during the pronuutiation of 
the hi't sounds, and ^till thev arc 
togethei- the occasional cause - nlmitfn- 
Jiilraint) of the concept {nrliapraltti) 
expressed by the word; — finally 
we meet with a remark on the acti- 
vity of the intei'iial organ; this is tit 
for making a reniemlirance arise, 
and also a ])erce[)tional impression, 
but the latter in accordance with 
the orgaais ot sense [in otlu“r words: 

' we can direct our attention to things 

remembered as wad as things per- 
ceived]. 

p. 1.22,1. 2:2 Discussion on duality between a Vijila- 
navadin and a Vaieesika. [See trans- 
lation, given here p. 410, and detailed 
i analysis in next section]. 
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Number of 
paragraplr. 


Page ill 

O 

Dvivediii’s 

edition. 


Book TIL Chapter 2. 
Detailed treatment of the qualities. 


11 

S) Dimeii- p. 132, 1.^; How can we infer from the existence 
sioii. ! I of certain words the existence of the 

I ; corresponding objects? In the first 

' ' jilace words arc not identical with 

: their corresponding objects; by the 

' i word ‘tire’ e. g. our mouth is not 

! ! set on tire; neither are the words 

' I originated from the objects, for they 

i i are produced by our expired breath. 

' I Answer; words are not merely produced 

; by breath, because they are capable 

! of expressing — or concealing — the 

j speaker’s intentions. 

1 Purther discussion, in which a ijuota- 
; tion from the Clokavarttika (p. 94 

; I cl. 161) is met with, and which 

J j mainly turns on the question : how 

I ; have we to explain the relation be- 

: tween words and objects in the case 

; of a hhranfa (a confused person whose 

I words, although without sense, may 

sometimes be understood by another 
in a certain way) and of a deceiver. 

! Conclusion : words [which have been 

shown to be not merely products of 
breath] arc moreover not simply ex- 
pressions of intentions, but principally 
bear on objects, otherwise we could 
; ; not say that in a dispute one speaker 

! is the winner and the other the loser. 

i 

p. 133, 1. 3 The thesis that an object and its dimen- 
1 sions are identical cannot be njiheld. 

; Thus, for instance, wc sec the object 

i itself from a distance, but its irreat 

I ' o 

size is then perceived as small by 
; 1 optical delusion {Jjhrunfi). 
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Xumher of '• I5ook III. Clinpler 2. 

. ])ctiiik’(l trcntiiioiit the fiuiihtics. 

^ ° ^ LHlltioil. 


] 0) Conjunc- 
tion. 


[). 143, 1. .2 Refutation of the proposition: ..the aggre- 
gates do not originate from eonj unc- 
tion {san! i/o(/a\^yi constituent materials, 
but from non-existence; for instance 
the sprout arises in consequence of 
the annihilation (non-existence) of the 
seed Ac.” On occasion of this propo- 
sition CinmiAiiA enters upon an; 
p. 143,1. 5 Exposition of the satkan/avada , which 
is the main doctrine of the Samkhya- 
systein. Quotation and explanation of 
IcvabakhtXa’s Sanikhyakarika IX. In 
this explanation tve meet again with 
another quotation (p. 143 1. 13). 
p. 143,1.25 Refutation of tlie sritl-Uryamda. The 
order of these passages on the Santk- 
Ina inav be shown in the followiim: 
table : 

(tmdnknraijfd Comm. p. 143, C; refu- 
tation p. 144, 9. 

iijjRdrinayraluuirif p. 143, 9; refutation 
p. 144, 19. 

sarcamiiibliacrdj/iacrit p. 143, 11; refu- 
I tation p. 141, 10. 

I {ammbadd/iatcfiL'ice%‘ Ac.); [cimto ‘aum- 
badd/tasyn'). 

eakfa-i//n rakynlarandf p. 143, 15; 
examination of rakti p. Ill, 24. 

iTirtiiiablificdl p. 143, 20; ivfutation 
I p. 14 5, 1 s ; „the nut performing, 

1 thus the non-existence, of the nilyUni 
I’drinuiii causes the existence of sin”, 
the di'CiHsiou on caldi continued. 

I remark. With the discu ssion of raldi 
\ p. 144, 21 Ac. we may compare the 
j exposition ot the IMlmanisa-doctrine 
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Number of ! 
paragraph. 


! 


Page ill 
Dvivetliii’s 
edition. 


Book in. Chapter 2. 
Detailed treatment of the qualities. 


1 1) Disjiiiic- p. loS, 1. G 
tion. i 

p. 159,1. l| 

13) Intellec- ii. 171, 1. l.s ' 
tion. ! 


15)Spcciesof p. 173,1. 1' 
intellectioms. 


17) /'h/w- p. 180,1. 7 

ruaya. 


21) Bereep-: p. ISO, 1.13 

tion. i 


(Gangaaatha Jha, Frahliakdra School 
p. 90). 

Relative value of pei'ception and inference. 
[See translation, given here p. 4 33]. 

The annulment of an intellection. [See 
translation, given here p. 434]. 

Detinition of buddlii, jTiuna and upa- 
labdhi according to the Samkhva- 
Yoga philosophy. Quotation from the 
Bhasya on Yoga Sutra II, 20 and 
comments on these quotations; refu- 
tation of these doctrines. [See trans- 
lation, given here p. 435]. 

The Bhasyakara has enunciated four 
forms of avidyU-. samcayu , viparyaya, 
anadhi/avasiiyn and svapna. )Must tarka 
(false supposition, made for the pur- 
port of refuting a Avrong opinion and 
used as a basis for a reductio ad absiir- 
dum) not be considered as a lifth form 
of urhf/i?? Tarka is an important means 
for reaching the truth [and should 
therefore be considered as a form of 
Whosoever does not accept 
tarka [as vidyn], should neither make 
use praaahya [absurd consequence, 
used for the refutation of an adver- 
sary]. Translation, given here p. 43G. 

Discussion between a Vaicesika and a 
Purva-Mlmainsaka on the question; 
docs viparyaya exist? [Translation, 
gi\en here p. 438]. 

Dischission between a Buddhist ayIio docs 
not accept sacikalpakam pratyakmM 
and a \uieesika. [Translation here 
p. 442]. 
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Number of 
paragraph. 


Page in 
Dvivetliu’s 
eilitioii. 


ihjok III. Chapter 2. 
Detailed treatment of the qualities. 


p. 194,1. Id 


p. 19(5,1. ! 

p. 190,1. -1 


p. 190, 1. Is 


p. 197,1. 9 


Discus.sion between a Purva-.MTuiainsaka 
and a ^ aieesika on the question: do 
we pereeive or infer movement r TTrans- 
lation here p. 450]. 

The pereeption of the yogins. We 
may distingnidi in thi-; pas.'age three 
parts : 

A. We, ordinary men, perceive our 
sold under the aspect of ego or inevit, 
i. e. as an ageus or a posse.ssor: but 
the yogins perceive the afniaii in its 
pure nature, as it is taught in the 
Vedanta. During this pereeption the 
yogin’s internal organ stands still in 
a cei'tain spot of his fitmaii. With 
reference to other men's souls, to 
space (.Vc., another process takes place: 
here the vogin’s internal organ leaves 
his l)()dy for some time and enters 
into conjunction with other (dnmm 
&c. Inference with respect to thi.s 
sulijeet : 

ilfn/rik/leiidi-v: abhynsapracagas 

faflcajnanuheti/r , 
viri-drihlynsn tea t , 

cidyarilpady-abbyasava f . 

B. Other inference with regard to the 
perception of yogins : 

hudd/ics taratawynm lea cln 

ntratiniyam , 

sat'ayiynlvat 

parimfm a tar a tarn yci va t. 

Di.scussioii oil this inference; corrections, 
necessary to it. 

C. Discussion on an inference, upheld 
by an opponent; 
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, /. Pa^e in „ , 

is umber of , ^ , Book III. Chapter 2. 

, Dvivedin s i A i 

paragraph. Detailed treatment ot the niialilic^ 


24) The in- p.202, 1. 14 
ferential pro- 
bans. p. 202,1. 15 

p.2U:3, 1. 1 
p. 204,1. 17 

20) Dr.^fai/i p. 200.1. 17 
cS' ■'sclrndj/j/a/u 
drs^tam . 


Cahda m p. 214,1. 0 
a form of in- p. 215,1. 10 
ference. 

p. 217,1. 23 


20) Upa- ip. 220. 1.21 

■t!) a lift. 

30) Ai'llia- ' p. 222, 1. 0 
pa til. 


ijoyiao Alndrii/urtluidraAaro na 

h/tacanit , 


pranitoat, 

asmadadicnt. 


[Tran.slation here p. 452]. 

Di.scussioii of pral-arat/asama ami Jialu- 
tyayapadiHta . 

The exclusively positive probans. 

The exclusively negative probans. 
Conclusion to the two last-mentioned 


passages. [Translation of these four 
passages here p. 453]. 

Discussion of acinuhJiava. According to 
the Buddhist regular concomitance 
is based on identity or causality. This 


is denied bv CrIdiiar.\. In the argu- 
mentation the apoltavdda of Buddhism 
is often referred to. [Translation here 
p. 4 58]. 

Verbal authority a form of inference. 

Is there a scriblirtcikalt sniuhri/HUiaJi be- 


tween word and object? 

ScataliprauiUiiya of word s])eciallv and 
of knowledge in general. ['I’ranslation 
here respectively p. 465, 469, 470]. 

NOTE. T’hese three passages are directed 
against the Purva-lNKmanisa. 

Polemics against the Purva-iMunamsa, and 
especially against Cabaeasvamix. 
[Translation here p. 475]. 

Polemics against the Purva-]\llmaiusa. 
According to the Vaicesika artliripalli 
a form ot inference. The distinction 


of arutartluipaiti from art/ulpafti in 
general not accepted. [Translation, 
here p. 478], 
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Xuml)ei' of 
paragrapli. 


Foge in 
Ds ivedin b 
edition. 


Hook 111. (’liapter .'2. 
Detailed treairneiit of the qualitie.'i. 


32} J6/^ra-a. p. .2.25, 1. If. 

p. 2.2'^, 1. .2(5 
p. 230,1. 4 


34) Par^7r- p. 231, 1.24 

fill it I' I// (7 /I a. 


p. 233,1. 11 


35, 4’he live p. 23 I. 1. 15 
(iC(i^a.ra>. 

2iT) riie i'al- p. 2 12.1. 1 !j 

laeioii-i pro- 

bantia. 

40) Jilt/- p. .240,1. .25 
tsandhana. 


Ahhacn rejeeted as a separate smirce of 
knowledge, ['rranslation here p. 4A'3]. 

Ahhacn ab a separate categorv. }Trans- 
lation }). I''!)}. 

Division of this eategorv ,,non-exibtence'’ 
into four kinds: pvagabhaca , pra- 
d/nytiiii'/lbLncit , Uaretnrrihhriva , atyan- 
tahhava. 

niseiission of the ancitnhhidhaHa-vnda 
and the abJiihit~iiivai/rt-L-nda [i. e. two 
psychological theories (ui language by 
Kumauil.v and Frabh.vkau.vI. Trans- 

j 

lotion here p. 402. 

The pnrarfhoten of animtuaa, is con- 
tradicted bv an oppotient: if infer- 
ence could be „for another”, then 
also an information about a percep- 
tion should be called „parrtrtliaiij 
lirafyftk.ptin’ . The defendent argues 
as follows; not the fact that in a 
pufarthaiiuiiirina we use words di- 
rected against somebody else, but 
the fact that the .fivefold verbal in- 
forinatioii causes the force of the 
arguinent to arise in somebody else, 
is a reason whv the pararthuninnuna 
should be considered as an anumniia. 

Polemics against Fuddhists who deny 
the necessity of prnti'jTin. 

[NOl’E. Cf. The Frab/tal-rira School 

^ p. lb]. 

Explanation of Vaiecsika Sutra 11, 2, 
IS— lb. 

I he order of the tour first dvdyavcfi 
explained. 
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Number of , Book III. Cliapter 2. 

, Dvivedm s ■, i i i i - 

para graph. t. . ' Detailed treatment ot the qualities. 

^ ° ^ edition. ‘ 


41) Frafji- p. 2 5 3,1. 15 — 
unDiUya. p. 2 53, 1. 15 
p.254,l.ls — 
I p. 255, 1. 4 
p. 255,1. 5 


4G) Sid' ha. 
51) Ganiti'a. 


p. 200, 1. 10 

p. 204,1. 3 


p. 204.1. 9 

54) Suim- ;p. 272,1.24 
h'Ura. 

5 5) Dharma. p. 273, 1. 21 


Necessity of the iilth avaijuva. 

Tivo other explanations for this necessity. 

The triistiA'orthiness of inference. Pas- 
sage, taken from a Buddhistic source 
and refuting the opinion of those avIio 
only accept perception as a trust- 
AA'orthy source of knowledge. [Trans- 
lation here p. 495]. 

Refutation of the opinion that pleasuse 
is merely the negation of })ain. 

Refutation of the opinion that weight 
is perceived by the organ of touch; 
if weight were perceived by touch, 
then also the weight of an object 
under our hand would be perceived. 
Reallv weight is inferred: thus an 
object, placed on our hand, will move 
our hand ; and from this movement 
Ave infer the weight. 

Refutation of the opinion that Aveiglit 
does not reside in the aggregate, but 
only ill the component parts. 

I)i scussioii on sphota. [Translation here 
p.' 490 and detailed analysis book IV 
section IX table T]. 

This eggression may be divided into two 
parts : 

A) Discussion betAveen a Vaicesika and 
an opponent [i. e. a Prabbakara Ml- 
maiusaka]; according to the Vaicesika 
an act, i. e. a religious act, effectuates 
an unseen quality residing in the soul 
{(idr>;td)\ according to the opponent 
the act itself creates a {ciimrca-, 




karMUMiiifa-lInjii ■. ndii) which i? of 
an objective iintiire and docs not 
reside in the soul, nor in the act. 

Division of the dialogue; 

p. 'll'i, the opponent; 1. .0-1- p. 0 7 1,1. 1 an.swer. 
1. 01—04 

p. 0 74, the opponent; 1. S — 11 answer. 

1. 1—7 

p. 074, the opponent; 1. 12 — Id answer. 

1 . 11 — 10 

p. 074, the opponent; I. 2U answer. 

1. IG — 19 

[_NOTE. Cf. The Trahlinlara Scheol . 
]). IGO; ibidem p. IGG we hnd a 
description of KiMAitiL.v Bhatta’s 
ojhnion which agrees with the theory 
defended by the Vaicesika. See more- 
over M . M i'LLEE, Sir Daroanas p. 2 7 GJ. 
p. 074, 1.21 B) llefutation of the opinion upheld 
by -Mandaaa in his Vidhi-ticeka-, the 
apurca is an effect [kfin/a), but not 
a power {cakli) of the sacritice. The 
ct/jtin'a , when helped by aii.xiliaries 
{m/takurin), such as favourable place, 
time and circumstance, brings about 
bliss. — Answer by the Vaicesika; 
when we tind the expression dhariua 
with reference to a sacrifice (cf. Nyava- 
kandall p. 274 1. 21), then this word 
is used metaphorically. Really dhuruxi 
j is a properly of soul, 

p. 00'^, 1.21 The path to liberation; renunciation of 
j krniiynn'i kni'mniii (acts, sacrifices 

i wdiich aim at the fultilment of a 

I wish), application mmndhi-, gradual 

I increase of dharmn and .mmridhl, whilst 
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1 Page in , itt 

dumber ot ♦ i* > ' ijook lil. C/iici])tGr 

, Dvivediii s K M 1 / 1 1 - • 

paragraph. Detailed treatment ot the qualities. 

: alternating. An opponent asks: ivhy 

is it not sufficient to studi' the nature 
' of the utniaii ki the Crnti; why do 

we want application to samudhVi Be- 
cause we must intuitively, elirectly 
realise the nature of the soul and 
must thorousihlv feel that the soul is 

I O V 

! neither agent, nor possessor, but neii- 

1 tral {jia karta, na bhokta, kmiaduslna 

\ eca); the notions ‘P and ‘mine’ are 

j caused by exterior factors {upridhh)-. 

\ body Ac. Prom this wrong know- 

I ledge {iiiUIipa-jTiana) attachment and 

aversion arise; from this, activity and 
I non-activity; from this, merit and 
I demerit; from this, samara. 

! As the Buddhists have said : as long 
' I as we talk of self, we have the notion 

! of other; from this distinction lietween 

j self and other love and hatred arise. 

[ Importance of immediate knowledge; in- 
sufficiency of knowledge, only based 
on study. Quotation of a Sainkhyin 
verse in which perfect knowledge is 
descrilied. 

[NOTP. The whole passage is interest- 
ing for the eclecticism, or rather 
svncreticism which we mav alreadv 
observe in the Ayaya-kandali and 
which was still more developed in 
recent Indian thought]. 

ab) Jjja- p.:3'<3,1.12 — ■ lie who is about to obtain •/wo/yrt’, must 

raiya. p. 280, 1.19 give up the kamj/ani karmtlni, hut 

; obliged to perform the mtya-namif- 

I tika-karmniii (daily and periodical 

i sacrifices). 
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Xumber of 
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59) Sound. 


•2} Additio- 
nal notes on 
generality. 


Page in 
Dvivedin’s 
edition. 


P*ook 111. Chapter .3. 
Hetailod treatment of the (jualitie.-;. 


p. 1. :3U 


p. .3^1), 

1. 31—3 1 
1. 34—3 5 
. 30 — p. 3S 7 
1 . 1 

1. 7—10 
p.3S9,l. 19 


Refutation of tlie opinion that the innate 
nature of the .■^oul is l)li<s irinandd). 

Division of the dialogue; 

^aiecsika: 1. 31 opponent. 

Vaieesika; 1. 35 — 30 opponent. 

Vaicesika; p. 2S7 1. 1 — 7 opponeus. 

Vaieesika; 1. 10 opponent; 1. 10 — 10 
Vaieesika. 

Tinportance of the knu^fln/avaj^n (wind 
emitted from the centre of the lungs) 
for the space through which sound 
is transmitted. 


Book V. 

Generality. 

p. 315, 1. 5 The eternity of generality. [Tjandated 
here p. 501]. 

p. 317,1.34 The denial of generality by the Budd- 
hist. ['rran.-'Iated here p. 503]. 
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'J'uUle A. 


Skctiox 9. 


Dl'TAlLKI) ANALYSIS OL TllL DISCLSsrOX OF TilL 
KSAXABIIAXCAVADA. 


(Xya\ ;i-k:in(lalT p. 73 1. '^H'. 

\Vc inav (listiiiu-ui'^li tliire itiniii (li\ i';i()iis ; 

J. Genera! lefutatior. of tlie tiicAs of iiiunientaiT (lestmcticai 7S, :20. 

B. 'I’lie tlieoi'v of momeiitarv (Icstruetiuii repugned hv tlie'faet of 
Imuian recognition bO, 7. 

C. The notion „srtmsara' L incompatihle with the Buddh.istic theoiT 
of nniveisal inonieiitaiiness ^’7, 2. 

A. 

We may subdivide division .1 into four pnj'ls. 

Part I. 

73. 20. Buddhist: J/iB/li ///ri slio\\> itstdf as sncce.ssion or simul- 
taneity. As to the first point, something tliat is — that 
is lasting — cannot perform actions at different times. As 
concerns the second point see 74, 21. 

73, 24. Opponent; Something tliat is — that is lasting — • can 
indeed perform actions at different times, in as far as it 
has recourse to different subsidiaries at different times. 
Buddhist: The applied sul)sidiary must at any rate give a 
certain additament to the lasting thing, otherwise the 
applied suhsidiaiy might just as well remain aijsent. 'I’his 
additament is either distinct from the lasting being {a) 
or it is identical with it {/j). 

In the first c;ise (a) we can reason thus. It follows from 
agreement and contrariety that not the la.ding thing, but 
the additament is cause of the action. For the second case 
see 74, 4. 

7 1, 1. Opponent: The lasting thing performs its action, when it 

is accompanied by its additament, produced by the apjdied 
subsidiary. 

Buddhist: Does not the additanicnt in its turn begin a 
new additament or docs it do sor Tn the tirst case tlu're 
is no question of accompaniment between the lasting thing 

Vcrluin'l. Kon. Akad. v. \^'etonsl•h. Nieuwe Kcek<. Dl. Will N". 3“^ 
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and its additaiueat. Tii the sceniid ease regn'ssus ad iidi- 
]iitu!ii takis |)iaee. 

7 t, 1. I’lie additaiiK'iit , ixudiieed by tiie apjdied subsidiary, cannot 
be identical // with tlie old beinic. as tlie latter eaii not 
arise anew. 

74, (i. ()[)ponciit: I'he old beintf, which does not ])oS'ess the 
adilitaiiicnt , disappiaii'' and a new beiii^, iihnitieal with the 
ailditaineiit aiiscs, 

l!iiddhi--t : Hy this you ha\e proxeil what 1 had to demon- 
strate. 

7 1, 7. Kyressioii: dialoj:iU‘ between the Buddhist and his o[)poiient 

o!! tile notion: ,.-u!isidiary {xfiliakdri/i)" . 

71, do. Conclusion. Buddhist; Something that is — that is last- 
ing — cannot perform actions at diti'erent times; suc- 
cession of events i.■^ only po.'sible, when all existence is 
momentary. 

71. .dl. Slund argumentation for the thesis; something that is per- 
niaiient, cannot perform its actions at the same time (cf. 
this table su!) 7:3, dO). 

7 3, d4. The two ctmclusions summarised: neither succession, nor 
simultaneity is possible for the permanent. 

Part 11. 

7 f, 2”t. \) Ann did /in for tin- Buddhistic thesis of the univeisal mo- 
meiitariness. 

To, 1. 2) Objections on the part ot the opponent: thei'o is no 
ct/jnk^a, and thus one cannot demonstrate the n/derffi 
eoncerniug the cij)al><u. 

7.J, 2. 3) Several suliterfuges of the Buddhist: 

a. rdjichdna as an example {dnAdntu) i'or the eijjak^a. 

i 5, 10. b. p/vdeo no, blarati as an example how' one 

can predicate something with regard to an impercep- 
tible object, 

75, 17. c. Xevv detinilioii lor (tk^anikn b\ whicli the Buddhist 
makes it seem as if the ak-pinil-o , the existence of 
which he denies, were percejitible. 

7C, 4. d. Further examination of the argumentations given. The 

ai'gumeutative force ot a hddhoka discus.sed. ('an the 
concept ‘to be’ serve as terminus medius betw'een the' 
twelve dpolano^ and momentarine.-s7 Diiarmottaka's 
opiiijon put aside. 
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70, :21. ])A further consideration of the two notions arihal-riya 
and inoinentaiiness. 

77, 5, t) Pvefutation of the theory that permanence should signify 

the not-percei\iug of the difference between very similar 
/■•W///7S succeeding each otlier without interruption. 

77. S. 3) Refutation of the /■•vr//;«-theory and maintenance of the 
idea sciJialflnu. 

Part IV. 

1)A full Buddhistic explanation of the argumentation ; be- 
cause beginning things are perishable, they must also 
be momentary. 

7S, i.O, 2 j Discussion between a Buddhist and a Vaicesika with 
respect to that point. 

B. 

We may subdivide division B into three parts. 

Part 1 . 

50, 7. Can one state of consciousness, called ,,recognitive percep- 

tion'’ {prat^ah/i ij7ia-praf^aksa) , relate to a previous as well 
as a present time? 

Part II. 

51, 8. Is this recognitiye perception illusionary? Does there exist 

any sublati\e cognition {hruUtaln) with reference to the 
tru.stworthiness of this recognitive perception? 

Part III. 

81, 12. Do we know the momentariness of things by direct data 

of knowledge {aniihfiaca)? Reference to the author's Tattm- 
jjrobndhn & Tatt vmumi'adinl . 

C. 

82, 2. The Buddhist defends here the theory that the first thought 

of a new-born babe arises from the last thought of another 
series ot states of consciousne.ss. The ^ aicesika refutes this 
theory and upholds the substantiality and eternality of soul. 

38 * 
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T H K V A 1 (; KS 1 K A -S Y ST T M . 


Table T,. 

Djn'AlLEl) ANALYSIS OrTIlK 1 )IS( 'ISSlON OF Dl'AFlTV. 

1 X\ a\ a-kainl:ili p 10 '2 i. 0.‘) . 

iOO, Ob. I. 'I'lic (liuiluv (jf (i!)je<-t and lapri'^entatinii doubted 
In tilt' \T|naiia\;idiii : 

100, Oil. //. liy reason ot' the ilirt'ereitec in time that e\i>ts 
1) •tween the i ntluencini; objeet and the represen- 
tation. 

//. For the ivaMin that sonsi'-or'ian and cdiject are 
the eau>e of the rejire.-tentation , so that tlie-e two 
"lionld bo jiereeived in the representation. 

10b, 11. IF The duality of oldeet and repre.-entation maintained 
by the Xaieesika. 

a. (t ri'ilnia-t!i'i'il/ak(t-bli(iciiji follows from c'l^rnin-chivil- 
hiaculi . 

1.03, 13. h. Me always pert'eive a particninr object, rwliereas 

idntract thoiiiiht has to ilo with objects in genei'iil. 
thus with classesl. 'I'hat we should see thus par- 
ticular oiijeets, is a matter ot scuhlnvd. 

1.03, ,10. c. 't'he form of the olrjects penetrates the mind, where 

it gives it.s own form' to the I'epresciitatioii ; rfi'om 
the torm ot the represi'ntation we infer the form 
of the obj ect. and so the object itself]: 

103, .05. III. 'I'he problem concerniii.ir the notion a/, lira formulated 
ami examined In the \ ijnana\adin. 
a. Do we perceive the object and its form i image, 
constitution, a/, -.Ira) at tin' same timer Xo. 


104, 

1. 

h. Do we perceive the object by means of the ahlra- 
p(jsses.-5ing representiition? 

105, 

1. 

c. Do we pei’ceive the form of the r)l)jt'ct bv means 
ot tin; ^7/v7rr/-|)os.M>^ing repie.sentation r Explana- 
tion ot the ntralrtiiihanalca vailn. 

105. 

5. 

Only tin; I'e^a'cscntation exists ; an obj(;ct corrc'spond- 
ing to it, does not. Xeithcr the thing, nor its 
causal K'lation to our eonscionsness. arc [n'l'ceived. 

105, 

0 

The regular going together of ivWya and mlalra 
prove their identity; the identity of mrcajhiin and 
afsarcajniin quoted as a c/rsfrnifal 

lOf), 

1 1. 

Ihe notion „duality” is an illusion and indeed the 
result of a begin ningless casana. 
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j. 


1.7 7 , 10 . 
17 7 , 15 . 

177 , 71 . 


III. 'I'hc nianifoldncss of the world of our experience 
110 reiiMin for ;icce[)tiiig duality of cognition and 
thing. The ideas citru and stl/i'Ia compared to 
each otliei'. 

External things correspond to the iileas of the waking 
man just as little as to those of the sleeping. 
Possibility for reasoning on accepting the uirnlatn- 
humlcacnda. Illustration of the proposition ; acidjaio 
cidj/aprr/jjti/f. 

IV. Defence of realism by the Yaieesika. 
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Table C. 


DETAILED 


ANALYSIS OF THE FASSAOE ABOl I SFIlOTA 


Vicliiiiinary note. 

The sphufa-W\^QX\ , attribiiteil by tradition to Faniiii, teaches that 
the becoming conscious of the word as a whole takes place imme- 
diately after the separate perceptions of the spccc\)-s()unds of the 
word, by means of a mind-action, not allowing more accurate 
description. Thi.s theory can just as well be united with the doctrine 
of the eternity of the word as with the doctrine of the perishabi- 
lity of it. On the other hand the -sy;//o/i'/-theory is I'ejectcd Irotli 
by the Mlmanisakas ^), who adopt eternity and the Vaicesikas, who 
teach perishability. CiaDH.\RA seems to have made use of difl'eient 
sources for his argumentation, without having sufficiently watched 
against inconsistencies. 


Surccy of the dlsctusmon in the Nyaya-kandnll. 


Defender of the 5/j//ofc/-theory. 
p. 208, 27. 

1. The speech-sounds, coming 
into existence one after the other 
and separately, can originate no 
word-meaning. On the other hand 
a whole consisting of speech- 
sounds, is not possible, because; 
the speech-sounds are [)erishable. 
p. 2(59, 3. 

IT. Even accepting that the '< 
speech-sounds and the words are 
eternal, even then, since the per- 
ception takes place sound after 
sound, the difficulty I'emains that | 
there is not a single comprehen- , 
sive j)erception. | 

p. 2(59, 6. i 

III. The original order of j 
speech-sounds is preserved in the | 


Opponent. 

I. Such a whole exist>, because 
the speech-sounds are etermd. 


11. 'J'he impressions of the 
speech-sounds, dcj)osited in me- 
mory, are the causes ot the ap[)ie- 
hension. 


III. The perception of the last 
spcech-sonnd, characterised by the 


1) Ct. the hmg polemics, occurring iji KLii.vuu.e’b ijiohuriirlhkit p, 2'il WSl 
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renieuiljraucc ; thus here is tliere 
iieitlier one siiiirle couipreliension, 
tiikiiio; place durinii one moiiient. 
p. 269,, 11. 

IV. Order in the objective 
sounds is not possil)le, because 
[according to the opponent] these 
are eternal. A comprehension of 
remembrance would signify snbla- 
tion of order. It is thus neces- 
sary to adopt the sphofa. 

p. 269, 21. 

V. The rushing in the air, 
belonging to every speech-sound, 
reveals gradually, but indistinctly 
the splioin. The traces of foianer 
object-impressions help to origi- 
nate it afterwards completely. 

p. 270, 7. 

VI. One cannot explain the 
origin of word-signification in the 
human soul without adopting the 
existence of sp/zofa. 


p. 270, 2. 

Vn. Speech-sounds alone can- 
not be the cau.se of the signiti- 
cation of word, because otherwise 
word-meanings would originate 
notwithstanding change in the 
sound-order, interchange of speak- 
er, and an interval. 


imj)ression left behind by the 
preceditig sounds, is this com- 
prehension. 

IV. The successive speech- 
sounds are not able to cause such 
a simultaneous -pj/iofa. 


V. Should first the speech- 
sounds l)e perceived as unreal 
impressions and then the >;pli<jfa 
as a real impression, so must one, 
just as in the case of optical 
illusion (mother-of-pearl for silver) 
become conscious of it. 'I'liis, how- 
ever, is not the case. 

VI. 'The -^pliofti , as has been 
said, is not perceived. Should a 
not-pcrceived aphotn etl'ect the 
beginning of woid-signification , 
then word-.significations would at 
ail times arise in the soul. A not- 
perceived sphofa is like a flower 
in the sky. 

VII. One should learn the cau- 
sality of the phenomena from 
experience; this teaches us that 
the speech-sounds efiectuatc word- 
significations only under sj)ecial 
circumstances, llecause speech- 
sounds are eternal and onmipre-^ 
sent, therefore they can possess 
order and from difierence in order 
difference in signification will 


ensue. 
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[K 0 70 . OO. 

^ 111. Till' sMi'ccli-'i iiiiii^ (!o 
iiiit j)(iS'(.‘SN iji'i!; !'. linw couui tlii'ir 
niiliM 'Ikmi he :.ii aeiv'-'i>i\ lai-torr 


p. 0 : 0 , 00 . 

IX. Iroiii imprt'^'ii'ii.', which 
have thr cuiiu-iil^ 'uuiul'. the 
under'taiuliau: ol a wonl-meaiiin^' 
caiuii.it originate, uniy a coiiipit'- 
lu'iisicii of soiiiid could lie tlieir 
etidet. (((Juotatiou fi'oiii .Mandana;. 


VIII. T he teiiijiuiaiy ^^)(‘ecil- 
■■'Oiuid^ do [)0"-c.'^.< order, ileliita- 
ticiii oi’ the ai'miiiieiit. yiveii ly 
the defi-iidi r •'llh I : ..tlie loo'e 
'-peeeh-.'Oimds are not aide to 
etfeeiiiate a word-figiiincatioii."' 
llejictitiiiii of that w hicdi has been 
said sill) II. 

IX. Tlieie is no ditlicidti in 
atn ibuiiny: siieh a eaiisal ability 
to tlu' Ayz/yv/v/zr/s oi the speeeli- 
soiiiuhs ef. the answer snb \ II be- 
einninizi. .Moreoser one is obliged 
to make a .similar snppo'ition in 
the .'/ /hz/zz-theoiy . wheie one thus 
falls into the logical fault, called 
,1 n Iptin ~/- f/a (ha ca . 
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Section 10. 


IDEX'riFli'L) QrOTATiOXS ]X THR XYAYA-KAXDALl. 


A. (hiotdl'ioiis frijM K"iiiiirU<L s CAoJcuvurttUca. 
(References to the eslitiini of the Chowkhambi Seiies). 


anityatvaui vinaeakhvam A’c 

jfiapakatvud dhi sambandhah 

tatra vat prirvavijiianani 

iia hi tat karaiiaiu loke 

jiaiicchedantanuu yc) ‘yam 

bhraiitasyauyavivaksayam 

yatra^adliarano dhaniia^ 

yady api smytihetiUvam 

yavanto yadrea ye ca 

VI ai)akatvau'rhTtas tu 

sanianyavae ca sadycyam 

siddhac ca gaur apuhveta 

B. Quotations from Knninrilu's 

purvavijfianavisayam Ac 

ydialaya vihitani karma 

caktili karianumeya hi 


Xv. kanJ. 

01- 

Val't. 

!’■ 

1. 

i>- 

rl. 

IS, 

9 

509, 

13 

210, 

1 

047, 

32 

257, 

0 0 
.-w .V 

390, 

15S 

173, 

IS 

507, 

37 

129, 

10 

172, 

') 

132, 

10 

94, 

101 

242, 

10 

375, 

SS 

271; 

10 

530, 

102 

270, 

17 

5^7, 

09 

24S, 

9 

34 s, 

7 

221, 

0 

444, 

35 

320, 

7 

5S7, 

S3 


Tnntra-carttil'a. 

\ 

T. Vartt. 

... :X)7. 19 09, IS 

. . . 274, 0 300, 1 

. . . 27-1, IS 372, 11 


a. Qnotatwns from the X>//u/afjli<is//a. 

(References to tlie edition of tlie Vizianagram Series). 

Ny. Bli. 

asati hetau kasya sadhanabhavah pradareyate. . 27)0, -23 44, 17 

JD. Qifotations from Jrcarcdrsnrf s Sdnlh^akarika. 


s. k. ir. 

asadakaranad Ac 143, 23 9 

evaiu tattvabliyamd 2 79, 4 04 

tena nivyttapra'avam 279, 23 07) 

samyagjfiauadhigamad 2S4, 20 07 


111 tilt* Xij^ryiir'iiii ik'ifif. 
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IJ. Qiiiilu'iuiib- froni Viifihij'ili' ■'s (tnd the Yaijasutrabhafii/n. 

Xy k. Xy. Bh. 


aparinaiiiiiia hi iihoktmiktir \f. . . 

1 

7 7, 

o .> 

Pii. 

H, 

20 

al)hva?avaii'auaal)ii\'aiii 


70, 

.1 

s. 

1. 

12 

aliimsa^atvasCfi a" 

■I 

7 s, 

s 


11, 

:50 

kk'(‘:ikarniavipaka('a\air 


7)'', 

.1 

< 

I, 

21 

omdtlho ‘pi ]Hiru<ah 

1 

72. 


< 

IT, 

20 

(■aiiea'aiitdsk 


7^, 

10 

s. 

il. 

132 


F. Pass/tees , quoted in the dSi/oq/a-l'andali and the 


Sarvadarrd/ia-'srti/iip-aha. 

! UeforciK-es to tlic Pooii;i-ec]itioii}. 

> 1 . 


ai'thetia ghatayaty eiiain. A'c 

123, 

2 2 

lo, 

12 

karvakaiaiiahhavad \ a ^ ■ 

20 7, 

s 

0, 

25 

Si'liato ‘stiti na vaktavvain 

319, 

11 

37). 

s 

pi'aniaaftara'aiiiaiiva° 

25 7), 

1'^ 

7. 

7) 

!)hedar ca bhi'antivijiiaiuiir 

120, 

1 7 

io, 

15 

vat sat, tat ksanikam 

7-1, 

20 

10. 

5 

vikal })0 va',tiiiui'l.)ha^ad 

190, 

IS 

is. 

1!) 


I'l <-t. 1.. r'E I'. Vmue Pol .''IN. Miisi'‘i,n H, p. 57 ii. 3. 

Ct. p. IS-J 11, S.) it Svili- C.VNIillv ViliiiYXl:lir:'\N\ 

p. 105 § ^1'. ■ ■ ' 


M(‘<! tiii’i'ftl Sc/iihil 
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( hini:itioiis tVuin (!ai; 1 ! 1 .’s Silriikh};! I’hi'u- 
S;)ph!C ji. '.1 

I). The (•h;ij)ti f nil Bihidiiisii! in the Sarvu- 

ilairana—anmralia 

/d. Farai!i-l pa,":ia:f> iii this diaptcr ami ilia 

X\ aya-kantlali atij 

r. Pawi:,n- in tha Pur\ a-Mlinainsi-Satia mi 

sound dipj 

a. Sutras in the }s\a\a Siitia on >ound 0(17 

][. Pas'agas from Hliiinaaaiu a’-' .\ \ a\ akiica on 

sound dfis 

Ttaction ^111. (laiicral talila oi auntants ut ilia Xva' adtandali .. odO 

Section IX. Datailati analysis of interesting jaissage,- in the 

X\ ayadtandali -V.'d 

Tiie disi.-iission of the lixiiiiabhdTnjn-fUihi 

(X. k. 7S, .00 Aa.; ; . .. .'lOd 

The discus'ion of duality . X. k. 1 00. 03 Aa.} .. .100 
The disciisshiu of ■yjjloiti (S. k. OOO. 07} .. •10': 
Section X. Identified tjnotations in the Xya\ a-kandalf . . ., 001 



C0R[\ECT10>S AM) ADDITIONS. 


The reliitice clroiieJof/'i of I tifxe ii/diia (lad PracniitapuLla. 

P. li) n. 1; p. 15 ^3; }). .-S sul> 3; p, 1/4 1. 14 >51' 23. 

Sdrru IT, 2, 22 is quoted hi t!ie Pnif-ii'<tapad;i-bl\asva, altliongdi 
not in till' piii'agrapli on san/ea^a ('ll I C!i 2.1. 16), still iu coii- 
nect’ou with hefc-Uhlifi-xi (111 ('h. 2 §37, p. 239 1. 1 1). Ttiis 
fact helps us to settle the relative chronology of Yat?vavan'a and 
Pi{.\(;A'-i At'An.t. 

"^rAT.! in hi> T dfroh'Tone ip. 31) considers it 'induhitabile’ that 
\'atsyavana precedes Pracastapada, because the former is a faithful 
explainer and follower of (io't'AMA’s Darcana, whereas the latter is 
a refornier in his school. 

Pou.ts {llisforieal Surcci/ of Iiidiaa Loalc, J.K.A.S., Bondtay 
Br. XIX p. 332), on tlie other hand, is sure that Vatsyayana 
qnotc.s the Pracastapada-l)hasya. However ViTtsxayana’s commentary 
on X.S. T, 1, 9 does not refer to Prae. Bh. I, 1 § 2, but to 
1, 1, 4. Bodas* error is based on his wrong admission that 
the last-mcniioned aphorism did not yet exi.st in PracastapSda’s time; 
cf. hero p. 19 7 § 3. A decisive argument for Suali’s opinion is the 
([uotaliou of V.S. 11, 2, 22 by Pracastapada. For as I have shown 
(p. 171) this aphorism is an insertion, taken from the Xyayairhasya ; 
ergo Pracastapada is posterior to Vatsyayana. 

The hi(Tni doguHis of ancient Bnddhism. 

P. ^0 § 2. 

Tile three first dogmas arc all found in the ^Lnhaccuiga , respec- 
tivclv: M.V. 1 caj). 1: V.V. 1 cap. VI § 19—23; I cap. VI 

§ 30 -- 10 {— analln-lahdihana-siilla'). 

« 

The ed'planatio/i of perception. 

P. 2 ''9 sub T. 

Perception is discussed by Kaa voa in \ .8. VIII, 1, 1 — 9, 
given here p. 2^5. In sritra 5 there occurs an erratum, it should 
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lii' re:nl : ..fii of tlio iioii-fxistfiict,' of yen us 

ill iielius aikl sjiuuios, (.'ou'iiiUoii : iit tlu-iii ■ is (!u<‘ to that alone*. 

I lit'ri* wi'li to o'i\e a iu-\v ami I iio|)'*; clcari'i* ('X|)liiiiati()ii of 
the sUtras 1 - !ii tlie limt jilace ue* mii't iiotiee that M.v.xn.v 

Lvr. .'^ixua’s translation of 'Utia "i is wronir; (/iln era tloe*s not 
tnean .■ ■due to that alone’, i. e. due to 'Uhstanee only, but 'due 
to tliose alone’, i. e. due to t!io-e iteiiera and "peeies only. 

We eau Nce that of the sutras mentioned , .sutra 1 stands 

by itself and a — 's form a ;^i'uii[). In ordi'r to uiider'-taiul 
their nieaiiiii!^ k e* niU'-t reiiieiiiber that the \aieesikas, like the 
Ihiddhi'tie .'■'autraiitika.s, e\[i!ai:i [lereeption as a eaus;d pi-oee-s; 
and that eau-ality is itself leased eithei’ eiu eonjunetion, or iiiher- 
eiiee, or both relations eoiuliiued (see lu-re p. 111'. 

'I'hii.s siitra 4 teaelies: the substaiiee \vliieh is eon joined witli our 
seU'ory, eauses an iiuhri-et coiineetiou <.-<a;,t,iiLitr-)U) between its 
(pialities or action and our seii'ory, and thu.s give- rise to know- 
ledge cuiieeniing them. 

(Qualities and aetimis inhere in substances, but not in other 
qualities and actions fef. here ]>. .133 'ub ds generality and dif- 

feienee inheie in arlh<i> 4. e. sub-tam-e-', (jiialities and actions', 

but 11(4 ill other generalities and dittereiiees. When we now per- 
eei\e a substance ''iUra 7;. then in the first ])laec this .substaiiee 
is the agent in the causal proees', and secondly it is distinguished 
from other substances by its qualitie.s and actions ’sutra 7j, bv 
geiieralities and dift’ereiiecs wiiieh inhere in it sutra ()\ We disriiiguish 
qualities from (^aeh otlier, and similarly actions, not heeausc other 
ipialities ami actions inhere in them ('utra Sj, hut oul\ in conse- 
quence of inherent generalities and (liiierenees 'siltra b); we distingni.'h 
generalities and differences (lireetl\ , without the hel[) of other gene- 
ralities and dillereiiees (sittra -a). 

So tlieii this wlusle theory (4 [lereeption is not based on expe- 
rience, but is a deduction Irom the fumlanieiital table of categories. 


not 


The lUVKjtilS of loijir. 

P. 33s I 5. 

I he axioms whieli Puropean school-logic distinguishes, are 
yet meiitmiied in Vai(;esika Sutra or Bliasxa. 

CiilDHARA gives formulations of the priiieipia tertii exelusi A 
contra(betiom.s, altimugh they are rather hidden in liks argnmeiitatioii. 
See Nyaya-kaiulall p. 73 1. :2-2; p. 1 74 1. 7. p. 2 11 1. .20; p. 120 1. 24. 
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1. 7. s}.iiradk-ally. 

I. (j ti'Miii l.i-I-iw. P,,;iil: iTaminar, as a scirtii'a. as old as matliematiL's. 

II. 1. .S. r p. -nil U. 

I. 5 Irniii lieliiw. r.cnO'. to irive tlii- taldc in a more i 'intisi,. f,,nn sn tliat it 

can easily in; eoiisulted in vt veised order as ivt ll (see p. 54.'i . He ivlio 
uses this talde, Csie. 

II . ]. iJ. sei'tion [V. — Cf. p. 7)40 siil) 4. 

1. 4. ., iyi,\,\.,-ili,lhhor ' o. 

1. ;> from lii'low. iiiij)lieitly ilhiirnid. 

1. 3 .. „ Ail'i luc iicii' . Ct. ji. .37.') sul) l'\ 

1. 11. eap. YI— XIL 

I. 12- ,. I'fU'lll.tilH. 

1. 2 tiuin kel-iw. l.’.’.oY a-- tlie duality wliieli. 

1. t'l. iti-nA: a emiipkv id tli"Uu'lits. 

1. 2 i'l 5(2. /^•.ld; li 'ok 11 eli.iiiter V m ctioii 4. and see p. 31 1 — 323. 

1. l.'i. /)i'/i': iiiutatis iiiuluidis; 1 27, /•.■■o/: i/"i/ 

1. 7. r, I'l I'l : chapter. Til section 1. p. 

1. 3 & "20. /I'l'io/; coiiipo'ient parts; ). 20, jtkO; priid'.ii.a d hy. 

1. 1. licul: book TV S 4; here ]>. 7.30. 

i. 20 „ Yirr, 2, 1 2; — I. 2-^. i-eaA: Bh. HI. 2 g see here p. 210 

3: 220. 

1. 24. ili'i.d: TV, 1. 1. 

1. 6. .. Eh. ITT, 2 g 13; — 1. IS /'eo-t: pot//70pjy/,/i in sutra 19. 

1. 4 IVoiii lirlow. /I’l'i/i/ : V.'d. 11, 2, .32. 

1. 9. lii’iiil: V.S. Ylll. 2. .3 M 3. 

1. 3 fiolii behnv. IVimO; In the sstras SO, 92. 04. 9*') and lOO live /oo'ivpi i/.vo- 

aryiiiuents. . . F.adi oi' tlie sutras is n-c. 

1. 19. Ili’iiil: the decline of flic ijualify. 

1. 3 .. /ddiofil. 

1. 7 M 0. //o’ /o’oe/.e.'s ,-iioio.' coin'iinatiim ot coniliiiiative. 

1. 2 tioiii ludow. Itf'iil: 11, 1. 20. 

1. 2 ,, .. tniilyar}! ^.'//■./i.ilooo). 

1. 12. /J.’oi/: V, 1. 13. 

1. S from below. 77o' ijmiltthoit e.ofs irt'h (hr u'i,ri( : yrrin r trf'iiiilln'ini'j" , 

1. 17. llrfid: Bh. II clia]der 1; — 1. 2 from b'dinv V.S. VI. 2. 10. 

1. 10 from below. Itrrd: sro,/o)o)s)/oi//)/o/eosi/o. 

1. 2 in g 1. Iti'fii!: objects], because [eonjunction]. 

under the title of fra'ament .3.1. oisec/: Xy.-kand. [i. 204 1. 17. 

, „ ,. s „ 49, „ ‘ ., p. 22S 1. 23. 

ath'i’ >iuh’:i ‘.'I, ‘.M'). [S.auul luiwt 1m* [M'niiniiviit . siix*; imi'l. iMvaiKO 

it ilwi'll n|Mni. 
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luv attention to tlie ^'aice^ika S\ stein and encunraijed uiv .studies 
up to the last days of his life, and to Prof. Ki-.un, who with 
Prof. \V. C.ir.AM) recoin mended niv woik to the 7P(w//^Z7//7e 
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prevented from uttering his wishes coneerning the final I'edaetion. 
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